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Permits  by  May  31st,  1924 


The  Sanitary  Regulations  which  were 
adopted  at  tiie  annual  ineetinsi  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association 
and  which  will  be  enforced  through  tlie 
Quality  Control  Department  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council, 
have  the  unqualified  approval  <-f  t  e 
Philadelphia  Department  of  Public 
Health,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Department  of  Health  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and 
other  states  and  also  the  health  author- 
ties  of  other  cities  and  towns  in  the 
Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  area. 

The  approval  of 
the  Department  of 
Health  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  has 
taken       a       very 
practical      form. 
When   the  city,   in 
its      regular     milk 
inspection    finds    it 
Jidvjs»bl»»  ,  t.»    have 
visits      paid      to 
farms,      the      iniik 
from   whic)    is  not 
meeting      th^      re- 
quirements   of    tiie 
Hoard     of     Health 
in    every     particu- 
lar,   it    calls    upon 
the     Quality    Con- 
trol      Department. 
A  field  representa- 
tive soon  visits  the 
farm,  giving  advice 
for       improving 
methods    and   con- 
ditions      and       so 
makes    it    possible 
for     producers     to 


Temporary  permits  will  be  all  that 
will  he  recjuired  by  ])roducers  of  milk 
on  .Tune  first.  They  will  be  able  to  ship 
milk  under  such  permit  until  their  farms 
liave  been  inspected. 

Witii  the  vast  amount  of  territory  to 
\h'  covered  by  inspectors  it  may  be  some 
time  before  your  farm  may  be  reached, 
but  all  reasonable  improvements  should 
1)1'  made  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 
This  does  not  mean  that  you  must  un- 
lu'L-essfirily  inconvenience  your  farm  work 
to  take  care  of  major  projects  such  as 
refitting  your  barns  or  tearing  out  your 


coni]>aratively  small.  Farmers,  as  they 
beeoiiie  more  fully  informed  on  the  re- 
(piirements  untler  the  new  regulations, 
find  little  to  object  to  in  the  program. 

Objections 

It  seems  remarkable  that  in  the  re- 
<eii)t  of  the  many  thousand  applications 
for  permits,  not  t»ver  twenty  have  made 
definite  objections   to  the  plan. 

Not  over  a  half  dozen  farmers  have 
directly  stated  cm  their  applications  that 
they  would  fail  to  comply.  Probably 
have    a   dozen    others — one   or    two    cow 


QUALITY  CONTROL  DEPARTMENT,  FIELD  MEN 
T>    A     lur^r^^fV,^    r    T    Cohee    Dirctor:  W.  H.  Harper,  Assistant  Director; 
Left  to  ,i.h.,  bo.,o,n  /--^•^^'f,:^!'^^;,,^,^^'?;  R:VeV°Dwye„  J.  O.  Ls.Iack,  Henry  Weaver. 


continue  shipping  to  Philadeliihia. 

The  Philadelphia  Board  of  Health  and 
the  Quality  Control  Department  of  the 
Dairy  Council  are  closely  co-operating 
in  this  program. 

The  Quality  Control  Department,  had, 
at  the  time  we  go  to  press,  many  tlioii- 
sand  temporary  permits  issued. 

After  May  31,  producers  of  milk  who 
are  .shipping  to  co-operating  dealers  will 
not  have  their  milk  accepted  at  receiv- 
ing stations  or  dealers'  plants,  unless 
they  have  made  applications  for  and  re- 
ceived their  temporary  permits. 

Do  not  leave  the  application  for  your 
permit  until  the  last  minute— or  it  may 
be  possible  that  your  milk  might  be  re- 
fused on  June  first,  or  until  y  ni  hnve 
secured  your  permit. 

You  will  have  fifteen  to  twenty  days 
after  reading  this  issue  of  the  Review. 
If  by  any  chance  you  have  applied  for 
your  permit  and  failed  to  receive  it, 
look  uj)  the  list  of  permits  granted  which 
will  be  posted  at  recieving  statiims,  by 
all   co-operating   milk   dealers.       If  you 

do  not  find  your  name  on  the  list,  write  .  .    .  x.         *     i  u,..n,.nt  of  new 

t„e  D...  Cunen  at  one.  ,o.  dupUcat.      '^^Z:^;i:^'t:'":^::l 
application  blank. 


hay  in  the  mows  to  board  floors.  'i"he 
inspector  will  arrange  satisfactory  time 
tor  work,  but  the  necessary  cleaning  up 
of  cow  stables,  whitewashing,  sanitary 
l)arn  yards,  care  and  cooling  of  inilk, 
etc.,  will  be  insisted  upon.  Small  top 
milk   pails  are  absolutely  necessary. 

Small  Top  Pails 
Some  milk  i)ro(lucers  object  to  the 
use  of  the  small  toj)  pail  if  they  have 
never  tried  them.  It  is  becoming  a  gen- 
eral requirement  in  the  production  of 
clean  milk,  except  of  course  when  the 
milking  machine  is,  used.  The  use  of 
such  pails  is  becoming  nu)re  and  more 
general  in  all  secticms  of  the  c(mntry. 
Now  Board  of  Health  regulations  almost 
invariably  insist  on  their  use. 

It  has  been  a  general  observation  that 
when  farmers  try  out  the  small  top  milk 
j»ail  thev  would  not  use  any  other  kind. 
Sn.all  top  pails  can  be  procurred  fnmi 
the  receiving  stations  of  the  vari(ms 
dealers,  from  local  merchants  and  from 
dairy  supply  houses. 

Reports   of   irtspectors   are   largely   to 


dairymen— have  informed  us  that  they 
would  not  go  to  the  expense  of  cleaning 
up.  These  propose  shipping  to  butter 
creameries   or  to  disc(mtin>ie  dairying. 

New  Jersey  Survey 

During  the  past  month  the  field  in- 
spectors of  the  Dairy  Council  have  spent 
a  large  j)art  of  the  time  in  New  Jersey 
and  such  jiortions  of  Pennsylvania  cover- 
ing farms  shii)ping  milk  to  plants,  sta- 
tions and  by  direct  shipment  to  various 
(•o-oi)er!iting  dealers. 

Work  was  begun  in  this  territory  be- 
cause road  conditions  were  most  satis- 
factory in  the  early  spring. 

In  the  district  covered,  some  1S0(» 
farms  were  in.spected.  Of  this  numl>er  a 
few  producers  were  found  who  would  not 
go  along  with  the  regulations.  They  pre- 
ferred to  hunt  for  a  non-co-operating 
dealer,  if  possible.  With  probably  three 
exceptions,  located  in  south  New  Jersey, 
every  farnier  was  willing  to  co-operate. 
In  a  few  cases  one  or  two  cow  dairymen 
who  have  been  selling  simply  the  surplus 
of  home  consiimption,  decided  that 
rather  than  go  to  any  exftense  on  dairy 
barns,    nulk    houses,    etc.,    they     would 


discontinue  the  shii)ment  of  milk. 
CiHisiderable  work  has  been  done  in 
the  districts  shipping  milk  direct  to 
buyers  in  the  Philadelphia  market.  These 
cover  inspections  largely  within  the 
radius  of  a  few  miles  from  that  city. 

The  inspection  forces  will  probably 
make  their  next  drive  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland  and  Delaware  dis- 
tricts. 

The  Quality  G)ntrol  Fieldmen 
These  inspectors  are  all  men  who  have 
had  agricultural  college  education.     Some 

have  served  in  cow 
testing  associations 
and  advanced 
registry  work, 
others  have  been 
identified  with  the 
production  and 
handling  of  milk, 
both  on  the  farm 
and  in  distribution 

wota.     •■   Ifllu  .gh 

experience  and 
training  they  are 
able  to  apreciate 
the  conditi«ms  on 
the  farm  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the 
farmer.  The  nec- 
essary rquiremenls 
under  the  new 
sanitary  regu- 
1  a  t  i  o  n  s  are 
thoroughly  fa- 
miliar  to  all  of 
them. 

'I'he        following 
brief      summary 
gives    the    training 
;ind    ex|)etience    of    the    field    men    now- 
engaged    in   the   inspection   work. 
C.  I.  CouEK,  Director  of  Department 
Training  includes  two  years  at  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  in  Agriculture. 
Born    and    raised    on    dairy    farm    in 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.     Three 
yiars  in  cow  testing  associati«m.  Three 
years   in  charge  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College  herd.     Two  years  in  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.    Three  years 
on    du    Pont    Agricultural    Extension 
Work. 
W.   H.  Hari'kr,  .isst.  Director  of  Dept. 
'I'raining  includes  two  years  at  Penn- 
sylvania    State     College.       Born     and 
raised  on  dairy  farm.    Cow  testing  as- 
sociation work  two  years.    One  year  in 
advanced  registry  work. 

T.  C.  Campbell 

New  Jersey  College  of  Agriculture, 
four  years.  Raised  near  Metuchen, 
N.  J.  Certified  Dairy  Experience. 
Came  to  Dairy  Council  direct  from 
college. 

D.  A.  McCarthy 

Pennsylvania    State    College   in    Agri- 

( Continued  on    page    6) 
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THE  DAIRY  COW  AS  A 

MARKET  FOR  FARM  CROPS 

E.  B.  Fitts,  Penwylvania  State  College 

Radio  Talk  from  Penn  State  Radio  Station, 

W.  P.  A.  B. 


STATE  TESTERS  CONFERENCE 

WITH  FIELD  MEN  OF  INTER-STATE 

MILK  PRODUCERS  ASSOCIATION 


The      most      important      agricultural 
industry    in    Pennsylvania,   and   the   one 
returning  the  greatest  amount  of  wcauli 
to  the  farmers  of  the  State  is  dairying. 
Dairy  cattle  serve  the  farmer  in  ways 
that    are    vital    to    his    success.        They 
provide    a    market    for    his    crops,    give 
employment    to    labor,    make    easier    the 
maintenance  of  soil  fertility  and  provide 
an  essential  food.     The  mission  of  most 
farm   animals   is   to   convert   the   rough, 
bulky    crops    of   the    farm    into    a    food 
supply    for    human    kind.     Dairy    cattle 
are  far  more  efficient  in  this  important 
work    than    are    other    classes    of    farm 
stock.     It  is,  however,  as  a   market  for 
farm  crops  that  the  dairy  cow  performs 
her  most  essential  service  to  the  farmer. 
The  best  farming  practice  requires  that 
a  variety  of  crops  shall  be  grown  on  the 
farm  in  a  more  or  less  regul&r  rotation. 
This  practice  gives  a  number  of  crops, 
some  of  them  very  bulky,  for  which  a 
profitable  market  must  be  found  if  the 
farmer    is    to    prosper    financially.     The 
efficient     marketing     of     crops     is     the 
farmers  most  difficult  problem.     Here  is 
where  the  dairy  cow  renders  invaluable 
aid.        She    converts    a    wide    variety    of 
crops,   for    which    often    times   no   other 
profitable    market   exists,   into   a    sine^e. 
concentrated,  uniform  Dmrluct,  milk,  for 
^,j^j^,H    I-,         if>    always   a    cash    market. 
She    thus    becomes    the    single    medium 
through  which  a  large  part  of  the  crops 
on  more  than  150,000  farms  in  Pennsyl- 
vania   move    to   mtrket.       The   farmers 
marketing  problem    by   this   means,   be- 
comes   greatly    simplified    and     resolves 
itself    into    (1)    finding  the   best   market 
for   his   one  product,  milk,  or  products 
made   from   milk,  and   (2)   in  obtaining 
the  greatest  possible  efficiency  or  work- 
ing ability  in  his  dairy  herd. 

The  price  he  receives  for  his  milk  is 
very  largely  controlled  by  general  market 
conditions  and  there  is  little  the  farmer 
can  do  to  increase  price,  beyond  pro- 
ducing a  product  of  high  quality  and  in 
uniting  with  other  dairyman  in  co- 
operative effort  to  better  or  improve 
general  marketing  conditions  and  to 
increase  consumption. 

In  the  matter  of  improving  the 
efficiency  or  working  ability  of  his  herd, 
however,  the  farmer  very  often  has 
opportunity  for  making  a  marked 
improvement.  We  have  referred  to  the 
dairy  cow  as  a  market  for  farm  crops. 
She  is  a  good  market  or  a  poor  market 
just  according  as  she  has  high  or  low 
milk  producing  ability. 

Cow  Testing  Association  records  on 
file  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
reveal  the  fact  that  there  is  a  tremendous 
difiFerence  among  cows  in  their  ability 
to  convert  feed  into  milk.  Instances 
are  very  common  where  one  cow  will 
return  twice  or  even  three  times  as  much 
milk  from  one  ton  of  hay  or  other  feed, 
of  a  given  amount,  as  will  another  cow 
standing  beside  her  and  working  under 
identical  conditions  and  also  that  this 
difference  continues  month  after  month 
and  year  after  year,  or  so  long  as  both 
cows  remain  in  the  herd.  This  condition 
where  found  is  disastrous  to  the  dairy- 
man's success.  The  profits  resulting 
from    the    work    of    the    better    cows    is 


consumed   by   the  losses   caused  by  the 
poorer  ones  and  net  profits  are  destroyed 


A  conference  of  the  field  men  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association 
with  the  State  Testers  of  the  various 
states  in  our  territory,  was  held  in  the 
offices  of  the  Inter  State  Milk  Producers 
Association,   Monday,    April   28th,    1924. 

J.  Walter  Mitten,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
represented  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  Prof.  F.  C.  Button, 


,ir      1- _„!.   4.u„  t^t^^in^  /.o«ro  thus  be-       .lo.xitir  in  oharfTP  of  Crenmerv  Insnection 


comes   a   matter  of  first  importance. 

Unfortunately  one  cannot  tell  by 
simply  looking  at  a  cow  whether  she  is 
a  good  or  a  poor  market  for  feed  con- 
sumed. This  can  only  be  ascertained 
through  following  some  system  of  record 
keeping  that  will  reveal  the  actual  yearly 
milk  production  of  each  cow  in  the  herd. 
This  yearly  production  may,  and  not 
infrequently  does,  vary  from  3000  pounds 
of  milk  to  10,000  pounds  or  more  of 
milk  from  different  cows  in  the  same 
herd.  The  amount  of  milk  and  butter 
fat  produced  by  a  cow  during  the  year 
is  the  best  measure  of  her  value  or  use- 
fulness to  the  farmer.  It  is  impossible 
to  state  just  where  the  dividing  line  rests 
between  profitable  and  unprofitable  cows, 
but  most  farmers  interested  in  profit 
from  the  dairy,  look  with  suspicion  upon 
a  cow  that  produces  less  than  6,000 
pounds  of  milk  or  240  pounds  of  butter 
fat  in  a  year. 

Conditions  continue  to  exist  for  years 
in  many  dairy  herdo  that  would  not  be 
toler»*ted  in  other  lines  of  >*uik  ot»  v\ic 
fttrra.  Keeping  cows  in  the  herd  that 
return  but  one  half  the  amount  of  milk 
from  a  given  amount  of  feed  as  is  yielded 
by  otfcer  cows  is  parallel  to  raising 'a 
crop  of  wheat  and  selling  one  half  at 
market  price  and  then  letting  the  dealer 
have  the  remaining  half  at  half  price. 
One  is  as  good  a  business  practice  as  the 
other. 

Dairymen  desiring  to  increase  milk 
production  per  cow  and  thus  improve 
marketing  and  profit  making  conditions 
on  their  farms  should  establish  at  once 
a  system  of  record  keeping  that  will 
reveal  the  working  ability  of  each  cow 
in  their  herd.  A  milk  scale  may  be 
purchased  and  the  milk  from  each  cow 
weighed  daily,  or  the  dairymen  may  join 
a  cow   testing  association. 

A  cow  testing  association  is  an  organi- 
zation of  dairymen  who  unite  in  employ- 
ing a  competent  man  to  visit  the  herd 
of  each  member  once  a  month.  While 
at  the  farm  this  man  weighs  and  tests 
the  milk  of  each  cow  and  also  ascertains 
the  amount  of  feed  consumed  by  each, 
recording  all  figures  in  a  specially 
arranged  record  book.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  the  monthly  records  are  totaled 
and  the  working  ability  of  each  cow  is 
revealed.  Each  can  be  judged  on  her 
individual  merits. 

There  are  now  nearly  60  cow  testing 
associations  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  assists  in 
organizing  associations  in  dairying  com- 
munities. It  also  supplies  all  necessary 
blanks  and  record  books  and  helps  to 
locate  competent  men  as  testers.  The 
cost  is  nominal  in  comparison  with 
benefits  received.  If  interested,  com- 
municate with  your  County  Agent  or 
write  the  Extension  Division  at  State 
College. 

Pennsylvania  farms  are  adapted  to 
dairying.  A  market  exists  close  at  hand 
for  milk  and  dairy  products.  Good  cows 
have  always  paid  profitable  prices  for 
feed   consumed. 


in  New  Jersey  and  G.  I.  Ball,  field  repre- 
sentative of  state  of  New  Jersey  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Station,  represented 
New  Jersey;  Prof.  F.  J.  Doan,  of  Balti- 
more, represented  Maryland;  T.  A. 
Baker,  of  Delaware  was  unable  to  be 
present.  All  the  field  men  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  Association  were 
present,  also  De  Witt  Morris,  represent- 
ing the  Dairy  Laboratories,  Philadelphia. 

The  conference  was  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  outlining  a  policy  to  be  used  in 
future  work  by  all  men  in  our  territory 
engaged  in  check  testing. 

In  addition  to  discussing  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Babcock  Test  laws  in  the 
different  states  the  conference  took  up 
in  detail  the  various  steps  which  must 
necessarily  be  carried  out  to  insure 
proi>er  results. 

Sampling 
Sampling  shall  be  done  by,  or  under 
the  supervision  of  a  licensed  operator, 
(except  in  New  Jersey  permits  to  weigh 
a»d  sample  are  necessary).  An  aliquot 
portion  of  eacYi  days  milk  shall  be  taken 
preferably  from  weigh  tank  as  so»n».*i« 
milk  is  emptied  therein. 

^  n  r 

9  Sample  Jars 
Eight  ounce  sample  jars  are  preferred 
with  tightly  fitting  rubber  or  glass 
stoppers.  Mold  growth  may  be  pre- 
vented by  thorough  washing  with 
Formaldehyde  solution. 


centage  of  fat  contained  therein.     Glass- 
ware must  be  properly  washed  and  cared 

for. 

Centrifugal  Machines 

Steam  centrifugal  machines  are  in 
general  use  throughout  our  territory. 
Where  electric  machines  are  used  they 
should  have  some  kind  of  heating  appar- 
atus to  insure  proper  temperature  while 
whirling. 

Reading  of  Tests 

Fat  tests  should  be  read  at  a  tempera- 
ture between   130°   F.  and   145°    F.     To. 
insure  which  a   water  bath   is  essential 
Dividers     should     be     used.       Readings 
should    be   from    top   to    bottom    of   fat 
column. 

The  various  conditions  prevailing  and 
problems  met  throughout  our  territory 
were  thoroughly  discussed.  It  was  the 
general  opinion  of  those  present  that 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Babcock  Test  laws  were  no  longer 
excusable.  Dealers  have  had  time 
enough  to  obtain  proper  equipment  and 
licensed  operators  to  know  the  meaning 
of  the  laws. 


Labeling 
Composite     sample     bottles     must     be 
properly  labeled.     Gummed   labels  wash 
off  when  samples  are  placed  in  hot  water 
and  are  not  satisfactory. 

Keeping  Sample 
Composite  samples  must  be  kept  in 
proper  condition.  A  suitable  preservative 
shall  be  added  with  the  first  days  milk 
and  as  each  additional  days  milk  is 
added,  gently  rotated  to  insure  thorough 
mixing  of  preservative  with  milk. 
Excessive  heat  and  sunlight  cause 
deterioration  of  composite  samples.  If 
temperature  conditions  about  receiving 
door  are  such  that  samples  cannot  be 
kept  in  proper  condition,  portable  racks 
or  trays  should  be  provided  in  which  to 
remove  them  to  a  temperature  suitable 
to  insure  their  preservation. 

Preparation  for  Sampling 
In  preparing  samples  for  pipetting 
they  should  be  heated.  After  fifteen  days 
they  will  accumulate  a  certain  amount 
of  hard  cream  which  may  not  be  dis- 
solved unless  heated.  90°  to  95°  F.  is 
generally  sufficient.  They  must  not  be 
heated  over  110°  F.  If  samples  have 
been  carefully  rotated  each  day  cream  is 
not  likely  to  adhere  to  sides  of  bottles, 
but  if  cream  does  adhere  to  sides  of  bot- 
tles, a  piece  of  flat  hard  rubber  is  best 
for  scraping  sides. 

Glassware 
Only  such  glassware  as  has  been  In- 
spected   and    approved    by   proper  state 
authorities  may  be  used  for  testing  milk 
where  payment  is  made  on  basis  of  per- 


COCHRANE  AYRSHIRE  JUDGE 


FIELDMEN'S  CONFERENCE  I 

A  conference  of  the  fieldmen  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association 
was  held  in  our  offices  in  the  Boyertown 
Building,  on  Monday  afternoon,  April 
28th,  1924. 

Plans  were  outlined  and  discussed, 
some  changes  in  testing  schedules  for 
greater   efficiency   were   suggested. 

.  jL.  Mr.  C^derston  Talk* 

At  fTTe  request  of  the  fieldmen  present, 
Mr.  Balderston  gave  a  very  thorough 
outline  of  the  history,  method  of  opera- 
tion, selling  plan  and  prices  obtained  by 
the  leading  milk  producers  associations 
throughout  the  United   States. 

There  are  about  25  other  milk  pro- 
ducers associations  in  the  United  States, 
each  having  i)roblems  peculiar  to  its 
own  locality.  Conditions  differing  widely 
must  cons,equently  be  handled  differ- 
ently. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  fieldmen  that 
they  should  have  this  information  in 
order  to  discuss  intelligently  with  our 
members  the  problems  of  co-operative 
marketing  of  their  leading  product— milk. 


Barclay  Farms  Manager  on  Official  List 

of  Eight  Chosen  by  Ayrshire 

Breeders'  Association 

Mr.  John  Cochrane  of  Rosemont,  Pa., 
has  been  appointed  official  judge  of  Ayr- 
shires  at  1924  Fairs  and  Shows  by  the 
Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association,  Brandon, 
Vermont.  In  addition  to  the  State  Fairs 
where  he  will  make  the  awards  on  the 
Red  and  Whites  he  was  given  the  highest 
honor  of  the  circuit  by  being  chosen  by 
the  Association  to  make  the  placings  at 
the  National  Dairy  Exposition,  the  lead- 
ing show  of  the  country.  He  has  declined 
this  appointment  because  of  the  decision 
to  exhibit  Barclay  Farm  Ayrshires  there. 

Other  men  selected  as  Mr.  Cochrane's 
associates  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are:  Professor  J.  B.  Fitch, 
Manhattan,  Kansas;  William  Hunter, 
Grimsby,  East  Ontario;  Professor  H.  H. 
Kildee,  Ames,  Iowa;  Gilbert  McMillan, 
Huntingdon,  Quebec;  J.  A.  Ness, 
Auburn,  Maine;  L.  E.  Ortiz,  Bemards- 
ville.  New  Jersey;  and  Professor  William 
Regan,  Davis,  California. 


SIUGE  DECREASES 

THE  COST  OF  MILK 

E.  S.  Savage 

From  the  amount  of  milk  that  is  being 
purchased  at  the  present  time  it  looks 
as  though  the  man  who  is  to  make  a 
profit  from  his  dairy  cows  must  cheapen 
the  cost  of  production  all  that  he  possibly 
can.  The  high  freight  rates  on  grain  for 
dairy  cows  make  the  cost  of  concentrates 
higher  than  it  used  to  be  when  freight 
rates  were  lower.  The  value  of  good 
land  in  the  East  causes  that  land  to  be 
used   mostly   for  cash   crops.     Much   of 
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of  by  products  and  these  by  products 
arise  in  the  middle  West  and  have  to 
be  shipped  East. 

Therefore,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
grow  those  crops  which  will  make  the 
best  use  of  land  and  produce  the  greatest 
amount  of  total  digestible  nutrients  to 
the  acre.  Corn  and  alfalfa  hay  appear 
to  be  the  two  crops  that  will  do  this  for 
us  to  the  best  advantage. 

Professor  Morrison  in  the  last  edition 
of  "Feeds  and  Feeding"  has  given  us  a 
table  which  emphasizes  this  more  than 
any  table  that  I  know  of: 

Average  returns  per  acre  from  corn 
and  other  crops. 


2  " 
« k, 

OS 

—    CO 

Corn  (ears  and  stover) 

3,574 

150 

2,251 

Alfalfa  hay 

4,372 

463 

2,250 

Clover  hay 

2,624 

199 

1,.336 

Timothy  hay 

2,340 

70 

1,134 

These  figures  are  takep  .f'om  averages 
the  country  over.  To  go  with  silage  one 
should  try  to  get  alfalfa  hay  or  if  alfalfa 
cannot  be  grown  on  the  farm,  then  one 
should  grow  soybean  hay  or  clover  hay. 
In  any  case  the  proper  use  of  silage 
will  greatly  cut  the  cost  of  the  ration  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  milk  yielded. 
Professor  W.  J.  Eraser  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  has  given  us  the  results 
of  experimental  work  on  a  20  acre  farm 
carried  on  In  connection  with  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station.  This  is  a 
classical  experiment  in  showing  the  value 
of  silage.  Professor  Fraser  reported  the 
results  of  this  experiment  eariy  in  1923 
in  Hoard's  Dairyman. 

The  average  production  of  12  cows  on 
silage  and  afalfa  hay  alone  for  one  year 
was  8318  lbs  of  milk  containing  284  lbs. 
of  fat.  Remember  that  these  cows  in 
making  this  production  of  8318  lbs  of 
milk  and  had  no  grain  at  all.  All  of  the 
?2  cows  came  through  in  good  condition 
except  one.  She  was  somewhat  emaci- 
ated. She  produced  on  alfalfa  hay  and 
silage  alone  10,430  lbs.  of  milk  containing 
351  lbs.  of  fat.  These  12  cows  were 
grade  cows  and  in  Professor  Eraser's 
opinion  no  one  of  them  was  an 
exceptionally  great  producer. 

In  the  six  year  period  over  which 
Professor  Eraser's  experiment  ran,  the 
averages  for  11  cows  are  available.  The 
average  for  all  11  cows  for  the  six  years 
which  includes  the  time  they  were  dry 
as  well  as  the  time  when  they  were  in 
milk,  was  7,470  lbs.  of  milk  per  cow  per 
year.  In  averaging  up  the  amount  of  the 
different  feeds  in  the  ration  for  this 
whole  time,  we  find  the  average  ration 
was  38  lbs.  of  silage,  15  lbs.  of  alfalfa 
hay  and  1  lb.  of  corn  meal.  The 
practice  was  to  feed  alfalfa  hay  and 
silage  with  no  grain  at  all  to  the  cows 
of  lower  production  and  to  supplement 
the  silage  and  hay  of  the  highest  pro- 
(Oontinued  on   page  7) 


How  your  milk  supply 

IS  PROTECTED 


r^WF.  fliQti   n    vpar  acrn  the   Philadelphia 

Inter-State  Dairy  Council  began  building 

a    department    known    as    the    Quality 

Control  Department  of  the  Council.    The 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  and  the 

distributors  of  milk  are  heartily  co-operating  in  the 

movement. 

This  work  has  now  developed  to  the  point 
where  the  Quality  Control  Department  has  strict 
supervision  of  the  production  and  handling  of  the 
milk  supply  of  all  members  supplying  Philadelphia 
and  other  cities  in  the  "Philadelphia  Milk  Shed" 
area.  This  includes  regular  inspection  of  the  dairy 
farms,  herds  and  barns,  country  cooling  stations 
and  city  distribution  plants,  protecting  and  safe- 
guarding your  milk  at  every  point. 
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These  Sanitary  Regulations  have  the  approval 
and  support  of  the  Philadelphia  Department  of 
Public  Health,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Department  of  Health  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  and  other  States,  and  also  the  health 
authorities  of  other  cities  and  towns  in  the  area. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council  to  have  the  milk  supply  in  the 
territory  in  which  it  operates  superior  to  that  sold 
in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  milk  producers  and  distributors  of  milk 
co-operating  with  the  Council,  through  this  move- 
ment, have  been  the  first  in  the  world  to  take  such 
an  advanced  stand. 


Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council 


Boyertown  Building 

1211  ARCH  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

(See  pa^e  four  column  one) 


DAIRY  COUNCIL 
ACTIVITIES 

Dramatic  Departments  Has  Busy  Month 
Statistics  are  now  availably  lor  the 
volume  of  work  done  in  some  of  the 
imi)ortant  departments  of  Dairy  Council 
Work. 

The  Dramatic  Department  is  an  in- 
valuable instrument  to  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council  for  new  terri- 
tory, and  serves  as  a  fitting  closing  to  a 
campaign  as  well  as  for  use  throughout 
the  term.  The  plays  and  stories  as  pre- 
sented by  the  young  women  of  the  Dairy 
Council's  Dramatic  Department  are 
not  only  excellent  ice  breakers  but  they 
are  an  important  supplement  to  the  work 
of  the  Nutrition  Department.  The 
message  they  carry  makes  a  permanent 
impression  on  the  children. 

In  the  last  two  months  the  work  of 
this  department  shows  some  interesting 
facts.  The  attendance  at  the  plays  in 
February  totaled  8,490,  and  during  March 
reached  16,350.  The  average  attendance 
at  Object  Talks  in  February  was  27,301, 
while  during  March  it  reached  29,868. 
The  total  attendance  at  various 
Dramatic  Department  performances 
reached  38,322  in  February  and  4.(i,S93  in 
March. 

These  figures  do  not  adeqiitely  tell  the 
story.  Tlu-y  show  that  a  large  proportion 
of   our  population    has    had   the   benefit 
of  the  work  of  the  Philadelphia   Inter- 
state Dairy  Council.     Audiences  of  250 
to  500  are  lircferable  to  larger  audiences. 
When  the  group  is  too  large  the  children 
in  the  back  of  the  room  cannot  always 
^  hear  tUe  Ijjies.    jSoJueUi^i^es^the^qnditio^i 
are  crowded  and  uncomfortable  and  the 
children  miss  some  important  part  of  the 
play.     Included  in  these  figures  are  also 
a   number  of  cl;>sses   of  undernourished 
children,  which  are  usually  made  up  of 
small  groups  of  15  to  25.     For  instance, 
in  March  there  were  120  talks  to  groups 
of  50  or  less. 

Groups  reached  during  these  two 
months  include  schools  in  Philadelphia, 
Trenton,  Atlantic  City,  Wilmington, 
Chester  and  neighboring  cities.  Two 
interesting  meetings  were  those  at  the 
Trenton  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Poor 
Richard's   Club,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Poor  Richard's  Club  is  a  club  of 
advertising  men.  Mr.  McCurdy,  of  the 
McCurdy  Films  Company,  arranged  for 
Dairy  Council  work  to  be  presented  at  a 
meeting  of  the  club.  Accordingly,  Miss 
Keenan  gave  a  short  talk  explaining  the 
methods  of  the  Dairy  Council  work. 
Miss  Philbrook  gave  her  chalk  talk.  Miss 
Barber,  the  "Monologue",  and  Miss 
Keenan  told  two  stories.  This  club  was 
intensely  interested  in  the  demonstration 
and  many  contacts  for  future  work  were 
established. 

The  largest  feature  of  the  program 
during  these  two  months  was  the  com- 
munity meeting  of  the  llackctt  School, 
held  at  the  Kensingt<m  High  School.  At 
this  demonstration  four  plays  were  given 
to  an  audience  of  1300  parents  and 
children. 


WATER  FOR  LIVESTOCK 

If  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  can  get  a 
good  drink  once  or  twice  daily,  they  will 
do  very  well.  Hogs  and  poultry  should 
have  water  more  frequently,  preferably 
close  at  hand  where  they  can  drink 
whenever  they  want  it. 

Greens,  even  if  they're  canned  ones, 
are  just  the  thing  for  tag-end-of-winter 
menus. 
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B&itorlal 


Thi^jonciiucciijeftt  »f-tl)e^e«k'  sanitary 
rt-tnilations,  effective  in  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed  on  May  31st,  has  goue  mrth 
to  the  consuming  public. 

On  papc  three  of  this  issue  we  arc  re- 
printing a  copy  of  the  advertisement 
wliich  appeared  recently  in  the  leading 
newspapers  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

This,  as  you  will  note,  tells  the  public 
what  we  are  doing  to  insure  a  safe  milk 
supply — and  tha  t  this  movement  was 
started  by  the  farmers  themselves.  That 
it  has  the  endorsement  and  support  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Boards 
of  Health  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  as  well  as 
those  of  neighboring  states  and  that  it 
has  the  support  of  the  small  towns  and 
urban  communities  in  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware  and  New  Jersey. 

It  is  our  duty  to  support  this  move- 
bent  in  every  way  possible,  so  that  we 
may  be  assured  of  a  greater  consumption 
of  milk  by  the  public  in  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed. 


Pennsylvania  Wheat  Farmers  announce 
May  6th  to  10th  as  the  time  for  their 
clean-up  week.  This  clean  up  is  directed 
against  the  angumois  grain  moth,  which 
destroyed  five  million  bushels  of  wheat 
in  24  counties  last  year.  Each  farmer  in 
the  section  infested  with  this  pest  should 
rout  the  moth  from  its  winter  hiding 
place  by  doing  a  thorough  job  of  barn 
cleaning  before  May  10th. 

Street  and  Alley  Clean-Up  Days,  are 
parts  of  city  programs.  "Fly  and 
Mosquito  Clean-Up  Days,"  "Put  in  Order 
Days",  and  many  other  features  are 
noted. 

The  Knirit  nf  rleaning  up  at  this  .season 
before  the  busy  spring  and  summer 
season  arrives,  means  much  to  the  dairy- 
men. For  some  time  we  have  called 
attention  to  the  care  of  barns  and 
stables,  greasing  the  harness  and  other 
farm  necessities,  and  much  work  of  this 
character  has  been  done. 

Clean-up  weeks  are  becoming  more 
and  more  popular  all  over  the  country. 

If  you  have  not  cleaned  up  on  your 
farm,  utilize  the  first  rainy  day  for  the 
indoor  work. 


OFF  FLAVORED  MILK 

The  milk  producer  who  insists  on  ship- 
ping bad  flavored  milk,  not  only  kills 
his  own  market  but  jeopardizes  his 
neighbors'  market  as  well. 

Garlic  flavored  milk  cannot  be  mar- 
keted as  fluid  milk.  Milk  must  be  free 
from  all  objectional  odors  to  insure  a 
maximum   consumption  by  the  public. 

Already  reports  are  coming  in  that  off 
flavored  milk  has  been  delievered  to  re- 
ceiving stations  in  some  sections  of  the 
territory  and  unless  the  stiuation  is 
immediately  corrected,  some  receiving 
plant»  may  be  closed. 

With  a  flush  supply  of  milk  on  the 
^SMtrii^ .  pftrtkuiar  -t*-^  ihould  be  ob- 
served so  that  your  milk  supply  should 
be  ot  the  best. 


SANITARY    REGULATIONS    AND 
REQUIREMENTS  IN  CLEVE- 
LAND, OHIO,  MARKET 

Sanitary  regulations  for  the  produc- 
tion and  handling  of  milk  on  the  farms 
supplying  Cleveland,  Ohio  markets, 
have  just  come  to  hand. 

These  regulations  have  been  sent  out 
and  are  being  enforced  by  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Food  and  Dairy  Inspec- 
tion of  the  city  of  Cleveland. 

The  regulations  include  practically 
all  of  the  provisions  under  the  Sanitary 
Regulations  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk 
Shed  and  in  addition,  go  much  farther. 

The  general  classifications  include 
regulations  pertaining  to  cow  stables, 
milk  houses,  care  and  handling  of  nilk 
on  the  farm,  physical  care  and  condi- 
tion of  cows,  and  of  employees;  care  and 
nature  of  milking  utensils  and  equipment, 
the  use  of  the  small  top  milk  pail,  and 
other  important  features. 


CLEAN  UP  WEEK 
The  program  of  "cleaning  up"  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  is  taking  a  strong 
hold  all  over  the  country,  not  only  on 
the  farms  but  in  the  cities  and  urban 
communities  as  well. 

From  east  to  west  and  from  north  to 
south,  come  plans  for  clean  ups  embrac- 
ing all  classes  and  character  of  work. 

The  large  metropolitian  cities  and 
many  towns  and  country  localities  now 
have  such  programs  under  way. 

"Fix-up  and  grease-up  weeks"  are 
announced  in  the  far  west.  They  apply 
largely  to  farm  practice,  featuring  the 
cleaning  up  of  farm  implements  for  the 
coming   seasons    work. 

"Paint-up  weeks"  call  to  mind  the 
necessity  of  making  repairs  and  repaint- 
ing of  buildings. 


The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Asso- 
ciation has  inaugurated  a  new  contact 
policy  between  the  home  of5ce,  its  officers, 
directors  and  the  men  in  the  field. 

Beginning  with  April,  a  semi-monthly 
statement  or  letter,  will  be  prepared  by 
H.  D.  Allebach,  president  of  the  Associ- 
ation and  sent  to  each  officer,  director 
and  man  in  the  field. 

This  will  cover  a  statement  of  market 
conditions,  developments  and  activities 
in  the  field. 

The  first  of  these  letters  was  sent  out 
in  mid-April  and  gives  a  very  concise 
statement  of  market  conditions. 

This  new  policy  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  keeping  directors  and  field  men 
informed  in  all  branches  of  association 
work. 


SECRETARY  HOLMAN  TO  AT- 
TEND WORLD  CONFERENCE 
AT  ROME 

Secretary  Charles  W.  Holman  of  the 
National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers' 
Federation  sailed  April  19th,  on  the 
President  Roosevelt,  to  attend  the  Inter- 
national Institute  on  Agriculture  at 
Rome,  Italy,  which  opens  May  2nd. 

Mr.  Holman  was  recommended  by 
Secretary  H.  C.  Wallace  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  as  one  of  the  official  delegates 
to  the  Institute. 

Whiji^  nhrnnH   hp  will   mnlrp  nirrimltiirpl 

studies  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
Denmark,  and  Great  Britain,  with  parti- 
cular reference  to  dairy  conditions  and  to 
the  vegetable  oil  industries.  He  will  re- 
turn to  the  Washington  office  on  or 
before  June  21st. 

The  office  of  the  National  Cooperative 
Milk  Producers  Federation  will  run  as 
usual  and  all  requests  will  be  given 
prompt  attention  but  matters  of  a  policy 
character  should  be  covered  in  letters 
addressed  to  President  John  D.  Miller, 
in  care  of  the  Dairymen's  League  Co- 
operative Association,  Inc.,  120  West 
42  nd  Street,  New  York  City,  New  York. 


Keep 

Temporary 

Permits 

ON  FILE  IN  YOUR  MILK 
HOUSE  OR  DAIRY 
.  STABLE 

Field  Men  must  consult 
them  when  making  inspec- 
tion. 

IF  POSSIBLE  TACK  PERMITS 
ON  MILK  HOUSE  WALL 


FARM  MACHINERY  HIGH- 
SPRING  DEMAND  NOT  BRISK 

Reports  coming  to  Secretary  F.  P.  Wil- 
lits,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture,  indicate  the  buying  of  farm 
machinery  in  this  State  will  not  be  brisk 
this  spring.  Farmers  say  machinery 
prices  are  too  high. 

Some  sprayers,  dusters,  potato  planters 
and  tractor  equipment  are  being  bought, 
however,  but  the  tendency  is  to  repair 
old  machines  and  to  buy  second-hand 
apparatus  at  sales.  There  is  interest  in 
labor-saving  machinery  as  a  partial 
means  of  offsetting  the  shortage  of  farm 
help,  but  farmers  say  they  will  wait  until 
prices  are  more  in  line  with  their  income 
before  making  extensive  purchases. 

It  is  reported  manufacturers  do  not  ex- 
pect much  change  in  farm  machinery 
prices  this  year.  They  point  to  the  fact 
that  they  buy  steel  in  competition  with 
automobile  manufacturers  and  structural 
concerns,  and  hire  their  labor  in  competi- 
tion with  a  high  industrial  scale  of  wages, 
with  the  result  their  margins  are  closer 
than  a  pre-war  basis.  The  implement 
dealers  consider  the  business  outlook  for 
the  year  as  slightly  better  than  last  year. 


CLOVER  SEED 
A  great  deal  of  imported  red  clover 
seed  is  now  being  offered  for  sale.  This 
seed  may  be  satisfactory  but  it  is  less 
hardy  and  more  subject  to  disease  than 
home  grown  seed.  Native  seed  should 
have  the  preference. 


DIRECTORS  MEETING 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  was  held  on 
Saturday,  April  26th,  at  the  officers  of 
the  association  in   Philadelphia. 

Of  the  total  of  24  directors,  21  either, 
were  in  attendance  or  had  representatives 
present. 

Reports  of  the  officers  and  committees 
were  received  and  formally  acted  upon. 

A  very  complete  report  on  the  work  of 
the  Quality  Control  Department  of  the 
Philadelphia   Inter-State   Dairy   Council, 


All      V.llC4XBkV      K/a 


4.U-    : 4.:««    ^^A    ^^t — ^« 


ment   of  the  new   Sanitary   Regulations 
was  made  by  C.  I.  Cohee. 

Detailed  records  of  the  percentage  of 
farmers  applying  for  permits,  and  the 
number  of  permanent  permits  issued  was 
given. 

Out  of  the  1247  dairies  inspected,  less 
than  twenty  five  might  be  considered  as 
unable  to  ship  milk.  As  a  rule  these 
were  small  dairies  of  1,  2  or  8  cows, 
where  farmers  had  a  large  amount  of 
clean  up  work  to  do  and  who  would 
rather  discontinue  shipping  milk. 

Barn  Inspection  in  New  Jersey  has 
been   practically  concluded. 

Permanent  Permits  are  being  issued 
as  fast  as  the  clean  up  work  has  been 
completed. 

Meetings  with  milk  producers  are  be- 
ing held  all  over  the  milk  shed  and  the 
attitude  of  farmers  toward  the  regu- 
lations have  been  very  satisfactory. 

Milk  distributors,  for  the  greater  part, 
are  cooperating  in  this  clean  up  work 
throughout  the  entire   milk  shed. 

The  general  trend  of  the  milk  market 
was  reviewed  by  H.  D.  Allebach. 
Conditions  of  supply  aod  demand  vere 
carcf-i!!>    siudie^ 

With  the  heavy  flow  of  milk,  not  <Mily 
from  our  own  produce;**,  but  from  out- 
side markets  as  well,  together  with  the 
low  price  of  butter,  the  general  attitude 
of  the  market  has  not  been  particularly 
encouraging.  The  market  situation  re- 
garding milk  for  condensing  purposes 
was  also  discussed. 

Formal  reports  from  each  director 
present  were  received,  thus  enabling  the 
board  to  become  fully  acquainted  with 
the  market  for  milk  in  the  respective 
districts  of  the  association.  Labor  and 
feed  prices  and  conditions  were  also 
touched  upon.  Many  farmers  are  almost 
entirely  out  of  hay  and  corn  fodder  and 
so  will  be  compelled  to  exercise  unusual 
care  in  turning  to  grass  earlier  than 
usual,  particularly  in  districts  infested 
with  garlic.  The  situation  regarding  the 
conditions  in  the  nearby  markets  as  well 
as  the  world's  market  situation  were 
also  discussed. 

The  matter  of  price  differentials  for 
butter  fat  were  also  considered  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  study  this 
situation. 


Cattle  feeders  who  finish  on  grain  for 
market  fared  very  well  during  the  past 
year  says  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Prior  to  the  war  cattle 
ranging  in  weight  from  1,200  to  1,850 
pounds  were  about  17  per  cent  above 
the  price  of  range  cattle.  In  1922  cattle  of 
this  weight  sold  about  86  per  cent  above 
the  price  of  range  cattle.  In  1922  good 
to  prime  cattle  were  about  50  per  cent 
above  the  price  of  feeder  steers,  whereas 
in  September,  1923,  they  ranged  to  about 
70  per  cent  above.  The  high  industrial 
activity  has  given  a  good  market  for 
good  beef  and  has  stimulated  a  demand 
for  the  higher  grades  of  cattle  which 
come  finished  from  the  feed  lots  of  the 
Com  Belt. 


/? 


LATEST   MARKET   PRICES 


Philadelphia  Selling  Flan 

The  basic  and  aurplua  provisiona  of  the  Philadelphia  Selling  PUn  again  became 
effecUTe  with  .January.  1»24.  The  basic  quantity  is  represented  by  the  average  monthly 
^ioment  of  milk  durinR   October.    November  and  December,    1923 

BeginninK  with  January  milk  will  be  paid  for  on  the  basic  and  surplus  plan.  Milk 
.hinn.d  in  excers  of  the  basic  quantity  and  equal  to  it  in  amount  will  be  paid  for  on  the 
S.™m  New  York  92  score  butter  price  for  the  month,  plus  20  per  cent.  Milk  in  excess  of 
tn  Amount  Tqual  to  thi  basic  quantity  will  be  paid  for  on  a  flat  average  New  York  92  .core 
butter  price  for  the  month. 

INTEB-STATE  MILK  FEODTJCEBS  ASSOCIATION  PRICES  

Prices  are  based  on  .S  per  cent,  butterfat  milk,  with  a  differential  of  4  cents  for  each 
tanth  Doint  and  2  cents   for  each  half  tenth  point    up  or  down  ^   *v  *     n 

Th  .  nrice  list  is  issued  with  the  understanding  it  is  net  to  the  producers  and  that  all 
buyenrS8?S*t    a«    a    basis    of    payment    to    producers    shall    in    addition    thereto   make    the 

following  <^^^^J«»'°^„\"ddphirTn^r-State    Dairy    Council    2    cents    per    100    pound.     (48% 

„,,a,.tii^   of  all  milk  purchased  from  any  producer  at  price  listed  hereon. 

quarts)   01  _8U  J^'^'^j^jgr-gtate    Milk    Producers    Association    2    cent,    per    100    pound.    (4«H 

„n«rtii/of  all  milk  bought  from  members  of  said  ABsociation. 

quarts)   oi  an  lui^    Philadelphia    Inter-State    Dairy    Council    2    cents    per    100    pound.     (48% 

n«»rtR>     of   all   milk    bought   from    other   producer,  .at  PJ-|celiBUd  hereon.  _^_^_  ^^ ^^^^ 

»«  «r^ductTon  and  distribution   of  milk   in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  .Shed;   for  improvement  and 
iuSatlon  of   market.,   and  for  an  educational  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy 

producto.^^   subject   to   change  whenever  warranted  by   market    conditions. 


APRIL  BASIC  PRICE 

FOB.  Philadelphia 

GRADE   B   BIARKET   MILE 


Test 

per  cent. 

8. 

3.05 
8.1 
8.16 
8.2 
8.25 
8.3 
8.35 
3.4 
8.45 
8.5 
8.55 
8.6 
3.65 
3.7 
8.75 
8.8 
3.85 
8.9 
3.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.8 
4.85 
4.4 
4.4» 
4.S 
4.55 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.76 
4.8 
4.65 
4.0 
4.95 
5. 


Basic  Quantity 
per  100  lb, 
$2.94 
2.96 
2.98 
8.00 
8.02 
8.04 
3.06 
3.08 
3.10 
3.12 
3.14 
3.18 
3.18 
3.20 
3.22 
3.24 
8.26 
8.28 
8.30 
8.82 
8.84 
8.86 
8.88 
8.40 
8.49 
8.44 
8.46 
8.48 
8.50 
8.62 
8.64 
8.56 
8.58 
8.80 
8.62 
8.64 
8.66 
8.68 
8.70 
8.72 
8.74 


Price 
per  qt. 
6.8 
6.85 
6.4 
6.46 
•^ 
6.5 
6.55 
6.6 
6.65 
6.7 
6.75 
6.75 
6.8 
6.85 
6.9 
6.95 
7. 

7.05 
7.05 
7.1 
7.16 
7.2 
7.26 
7.8 
7.8 
7.85 
7.4 
7.46 
7.6 
7.65 
7.6 
7.66 
7.7 
7.7 
7.76 
7.8 
7.86 
7.» 
7.06 
8. 
8. 


APRIL  BASIC  MILK 

Country  Receiving  Station 

GRADE    B    MARKET    MILK 

Quotations   are   at  railroad  points.      Inland 

stations    carry    differential,    .ubject    to    local 

arrangements. 

Prices  are  less  freight  and  receiving  station 
charges. 

Basic  Quantity  Z%  ICilk 


1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

101 

111 

121 

131 

141 

151 

161 

171 

181 

191 

201 

211 

221 

231 

241 

251 

261 

271 

281 

291 


APRIL  SURPLUS  PRICES 
F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 
Test  Class  I  Class 

per  cent,  per  100  lb.  per  qt 

3.  $2.01  4.3 

3.05  2.03  4.35 

3.1  2.05  4.4 
3.15  2.07  4.45 

3.2  2.09  4.45 
3.25  2.11  4.5 

3.3  2.13  4.55 
3.33  2.15  4.6 
3  4  2.17  4.65 
3.45  2.19  4.7 

3.5  2.21  4.75 
3.55  2.23  4.75 

3.6  2.25  4.8 
3.65  2.27  4.85 
3  7  2  29  4.9 
3.75  2.31  4.95 

3.8  2.33  5. 
3.85  2.35  5. 

3.9  2.37  5.05 
3.95  2.39  5.1 
4.  2.41  5.2 
4.05  2.43  5.2 

4.1  2.45  6.25 
4.15  2.47  5.3 

4.2  2.49  5.35 
4.25  2.61  5.4 

4.3  2.53  5.45 
4.35             2.55  5.45 

4.4  2.57  5.5 
4.45             2.59  5.55 

4.5  2.61  5.6 
4.55             2.63  5.65 

4.6  2.65  5.7 
4.65             2.67  5.7 

4.7  2.69  5.75 
4.75             2.71  5.« 

4.8  2.73  5.85 
4.85             2.75  5.9 

4.9  2.77  5.95 
4.95             2.79  6. 

5.  2.81  6 


per  100  lb 
$1.70 
1.72 
1.74 
1.76 
1.78 
1.80 
1.82 
1.84 
1.86 
1.88 
1.90 
1.92 
1.94 
1.96 
1.98 
2.00 
2.02 
2.04 
2.06 
2.08 
2.10 
2.12 
2A4 

2.1(i 
2.18 

2.20 

2.22 

2^24 

2.2« 

2.28 

2.30 

2.32 

2.34 

2.3(> 

2.38 

2.40 

2.42 

2.44 

2.46 

2.48 

2.50 


TI 

per  qt. 
3.65 
3.7 
8.7 
3.8 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 

5.05 
5.1 
5.15 
5.2 
5.2 
5.25 
5.3 
5.35 


MONTHLY    BASIC    PRICES    OF    GRADE    B 

OR  MARKET   MILK 

FOB    Philadelphia  and  at  receiving  station. 

in  the  50  mile  one  at  8%  butterfat 

Receiving 

P.  O.  B.  per 
quart  Phila. 

6.85  ^' 

6.86 


1923 

January 

February 

March  6.86 

April  6.86 

May  7.1 

June  7.1 

Jnly  7.86 

August  7.85 

September  7.86 

October    1-15  7.86 

October    16  81        7.1 

November  6.86 

Deoamber  6.86 

1084 

January  6.85 

February  6.8 

March  6.8 

April  6.8 


<  station  50  mile 
*  one  per  cwt. 


2.89 

2.89 

2.89 

2.89 

2.78 

2.78, 

2.86^ 

2.86  I 

2.86-^ 

a.85U 

a.78T 

-  2.80 
8.80 

t.80 

HI 

2.87. 


Miles 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

320 

280 

240 

250 

260 

270 

280 

290 

800 


incl. 


Freight  Rates 
100  lb.. 
.268 
.283 
.808 
.818 
.888 
.848 
.864 
.874 
.880 
.889 
.414 
.494 
.484 
.460 
.460 
.475 
.480 
.490 
.505 
.510 
.520 
.585 
.540 
.550 
.556 
.566 
.576 
.681 
.606 
.600 


Priee 
8%    milk 
•2.44 
2.48 
9.41 
2.40 
2.88 
2.87 
2.84 
2.88 
2.82 
2.81 
2.20 
2.28 
2.27 
2.26 
2.25 
2.28 
2.89 
2.81 
2.20 
2.20 
2.10 
2.17 
2.17 
2.16 
2.15 
2.14 
2.18 
2.18 
S.ll 
9.11 


APRIL  SURPLUS  PRICI 

Cotintry  Receiving  Station. 


Te.t 
3. 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.25 
8.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.45 
3.5 
3.55 
3.6 
3.65 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
8.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 


«5 

,7 

,75 

.8 

.85 

.9 

.95 


Class    I 

per  100  lb. 
$1.44 
1.46 
1.48 
1.50 
1.52 
1.54 
1.56 
1.58 
1.60 
1.62 
1.64 
1.66 
1.68 
1.70 
1.72 
1.74 
1.76 
1.78 
1.80 
1.82 
1.84 
1.86 
1.88 
1.90 
1.92 
1.94 
1.96 
1.98 
2.00 
2.02 
2.04 
2.00 
2.08 
2.10 
2.12 
2.14 
2.16 
2.18 
2.20 
2.22 
2.24 


Class   II 
Test  per  100  lb. 

3.  $1.13 


3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.9 

4.95 

4.85 

5. 


1.15 

1.17 

1.19 

1.21 

1.23 

1.25 

1.27 

1.29 

1.81 

1.33 

1.35 

1.37 

1.39 

1.41 

1.43 

1.45 

1.47 

1.49 

1.51 

1.53 

1.56 

1.57 

1.59 

1.61 

1.63 

1.65 

1.67 

1.69 

1.71 

1.73 

1.75 

1.77 

1.79 

1.81 

1.83 

1.86 

1.87 

1.89 

1.91 

1.93 


SURPLUS  PRICES 
Monthly  Surplus  Price. 


4%    milk    at"  all    receiving    station. 

1923 

Average  per  month 


Class  I  Claw  II 

$2.49  82.07 

2.36  l.OT 

2.87  1.08 

2.24  1.86 

2.02  1.68 

1.86  1.66 

1.86  

2.08  

2.19  

1924 

2.63  2.10 

2  41  2.00 

2.26  1.87 

1.84  1.63 
MAY  PRICES 
P.  0.  B.  PHILADELPHIA 
County   Station. 

The  same  prices  for  basic  milk  a.  quoted 
above  under  April  apply  in  May.  subject, 
however,  to  change  whenever  warranted  by 
market    conditions. 


January 

P'ebruary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

January 
February 
March 
April 


New  Milk  Regulations  Make  Small  Mouth 
Milk  Pails  Necessary 


SANITARY 
HOOD  PAIL 

made  in  accordance  with  Health 
Department  design  of  "ANTI- 
RUST"  heavy  dairy  tin.  All 
seams  double  soldered  leaving 
no  crevices  for  milk  to  collect 
in.  Large  enough  opening  to 
milk  into,  yet  so  constructtd  as 
to  keep  out  falling  dust  and 
dirt. 


PRICES  Each 

10  quart  Anti-Rust  Hood  Pail  $L40  )       Add  ten 
12  quart      "       "         "        "      1-50  V     cents  each 
14  quart     "       "         "        "      1.60 )  for  Parcel  Post 


E.  A.  KAESTNER 


516-524  N.  Calvert  St. 


Baltimore,  Md. 


i 


Dairy  Supplies        Dairy  Equipment 

'*THE  DAIRY  SUPPLY   HOUSE" 


to  Own  One 

Because  it  lasts  many  yeara 
longer— coata  less  per  year— 
Aeeps  ailage  better— than  any 
ordinary  stave  silo.  Proved  by 
experience  wherever  used. 

And  there's  agood.aound  reason- 
Cralne  scientific  3-wall  constnictiotv 
Inside  the  upright  staves.  Over  this, 
the  waterproof. frost-stopping  Silafelt. 
Then  the  continuous  Crainelox  Spiral 
Hooping  that  tightly  binds  the  whole 
silotogether.  Here'e rea/strengththat 
saves  you  repair  and 
replacement  costs. 

Look  into  the  silo 
question  before  you 
invest.  Get  our  Cat- 
alog now. 

Special  discounts 
on  early  orders. 

Time  payments  if 
desired. 

Craine  Silo  Co. 

B«x  230  N*rwich,N.V. 


CRAINE 

TRIPLE  WAI  I 

SILOS 


APBIL  BUTTER  PRICES 
92  Score  Solid  Paeked 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

21 

22 

28 


Philadelphia 
42 

41  1/2 
42 
42 
41 
41 
41 
40 

88   1/2 
80 
89 
89 

88   1/2 
87 

86  1/2 

87  1/2 

87  1/2 
37    1/2 

88  1/2 

89  1/2 


New 
42 
42 
42 
42 
40 
40 
40 
89 
38 
38 
88 
38 
38 
86 
85 
36 
36 
36 
87 
38 


York 


1/2 


1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 

1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 


Chicago 

39   1/2 


89 

40 

40 

89 

38 

38 

87 

87 

87 

87 

87 

37 

36 

85 

35 

85 

35 

86 

87 


1/2 


1/2 
1/2 


Chester  Producers* 
Milk  Cooler 

All  copper,  everlasting.  Built  just 
like  the  big  Chester  Factory  Milk 
Cooler,  with  seamless  copper  tubes 
and  brass  manifolds.  Will  stand  150 
pounds  pressure.  Easy  to  clean. 
Cools  within  two  degrees  of  water. 
Very  reasonably  priced.  Made  in 
four  sizes. 


Send  for  our 
new  catalog 


Get  a  copy  of  the  new  Chester  Milk 
Producers'  Catalog.  It  is  yours  for  the 
asking.  Keep  It  on  hand  for  ready  reier- 
ence.  It  contains  a  fund  of  useful  infor- 
mation. Send  for  it  today-without  ob- 
ligation of  course. 

Chester  Dairy 
Supply  Company 

CHESTER,  Dept.  I 
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Contented 
Covers  and 
Grade  A 
Milk 

Clean-,  sanitary  stock  quarters 
directly  increase  your  net  profits. 
They  go  a  long  way  toward  as- 
suring Contented  Cows  and 
"Grade  A''  Milk. 

Concrete  Dairy  Barn  Floors 
are  sanitary  to  the  last  degree, 
and  easily  kept  so. 

They  are  also  easy  to  build. 
And  they  require  no  maintenance. 
They  soon  pay  for  themselves. 

Our  free  booklet  tells  you  how  to 

build  Concrete  Dairy  Bam  Floors. 

Ask  for  a  copy  of  booklet  F-14. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


1315  Walnut  St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Union  Trust  Building 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


347  Madison  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


A  National  Organization 
to  Improve  and  Extend  the  Uses  of  Concrete 

Offices  in  30  Citiet^*"^ 


PHILADELPHIA    (wood  stave) 
KEYSTONE     wood  stave) 

CENTURY      (CEMENT  STAVE) 

UTILITY      (GLAZED   TILE) 
RIGHT  PRICE-TERMS— SERVICE 
"When  You  Want  a  SILO  See  SCHLICHTER" 

E.  F.  Schlicher  Co.    *°°''  ^*'^'^= 

10  S.    18th  ST.  PHILA.  FEED    TRUCKS 
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^RE  YOUR  COWS 

Losing  Their  Calvesj 
From  Abortion! 

You  Can  Stop  Them  Yourself 
AT  SMALL  COST 

Ask  for  FREE  copy  of  "The  Cattle 
Specialist,"    our  cattle  paper.    Answers    all 
questions  asked  during  the  past  thirty  years 

about  abortion  in  cows.    Also  let  us  tell  you  how  to  get  the  ''Practical 

Home  Veterinarian",  a  Live  Stock  Doctor  Book,  without  cost.  Veterinary 

advice  FREE.  Write  tonight.     A  postal  will  do. 

Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co., Inc.,  153GrandAve.,  Wankesha, Wis. 


THE  RIGHT 
MILK  COOLER 

FOR  FARM  USE 


NO  MATTER  what  kind  of  water  supply  you 
have,  we  have  the  right  Farm  Milk  Cooler  to  luit. 
Either  gravity  or  prcMure  type.  If  you  don't  have 
running  water,  our  Siphon  syitem  or  our  Circulating 
Pump  will  »olve  your  problem.  For  fifty  year*  we 
have  been  manufacturing  high  grade  dairy  equip- 
ment. We'll  show  you  how  to  keep  your 
milk  from  24  to  48  hour*  loncer.  and  we 
won't  need  to  experiment  at  your  expenie.  Our 
cooler*  are  ru«t-proof  and  wear-proof.  They  are 
easily  cleaned,  for  they  have  no  corners.  Prices 
range  from  $3 1 .50  to  $75  CO  according  to  type  and 
size.  A  fruarantee  of  complete  satisf  action 
goea  with  each  cooler.  Tell  us  about  your 
water  supply,  and  we'll  tell  you  how  to 
get  satiffactory  results. 

A  si  for  frti  dtscrit>tiv  circmlar  No.  12 
A.  H.  Reid  Creamery  A  D«irj  Snpply  C«. 
69th  St.  ft  Hsrarford  Philadtlpkia,  Pa. 


INOCULATING  LEGUMES 
Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  nitrogen 
is  floating  around  through  the  air,  free 
for  the  asking  for  fertilizing  purposes. 
Bacteria  are  small  forms  of  plant  life 
which  are  willing  to  work  without  pay 
in  order  to  collect  this  nitrogen  from 
the  air  and  store  it  in  small  nodules 
on  the  roots  of  leguminous  plants.  See 
to  it  that  legumninous  seeds  such  as  al- 
falfa, sweet  clover  and  soy  beans  are 
inoculated  with  the  proper  type  of  bac- 
teria. These  legume  cultures  may  be 
secured  from  any  reliable  seed  house  or 
from  the  bacteriology  division  of  the 
Dairy  Department  at  your  State  College. 


HAVE  YOU  YOUR  TEMPORARY  PERMIT? 

Milk  Producers  and  Distributors  Must  Have  Temporary 
Permits  by  May  31st,  1924 


Give  the  little  chicks  milk,  and  plenty 
of  it. 


(Continued   f 
culture,    four   years.     Came   to   Dairy 
Council  direct   from  college. 

UOHKKT    DWYKB 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  two  years 
in  Agriculture.  Raised  on  dairy  farm 
in  northern  Pennsylvania.  Two  years 
in  cow  testing  association  work. 

Henhv  Weaver 
Maryland     University,    two    years    in 
Agriculture.      Raised    at    Greensboro, 
Md.,   on   dairy    farm.      Opcraleu    luriii 
for  three  years  in  Maryland. 

Wesi.ev  Holmes 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  two  years 
in  Agriculture.  Raised  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  Worked  on  farm  four  years. 
Employed  in  milk  distributing  plant 
in  Pittsburgh  one  year. 

C.  A.  Wilson 

University  of  Wisconsin,  two  years  in 
Agriculture.  Raised  on  dairy  farm  in 
Wisconsin,  Formerly  with  Certified 
Dairy  in  Minnesota. 

J.  O.  Eastlack 
Cornell  University,  four  years  in  Agri- 
culture.     Raised   on   dairy   farm  near 
Woodbury,     N.     J.       Formerly     with 
Walker  Gordon  Certified  Dairy. 

Dealers  Cooperation 
There  have  been  a  number  of  rumors 
floating  around  in  various  parts  of  the 
territory  to  the  effect  that  there  was 
some  doubt  whether  all  of  the  large 
buyers,  particularly  in  Philadelphia, 
were  going  to  co-operate  in  these  new 
regulations.  It  has  also  been  stated  that 
there  would  not  be  strict  enforcement  of 
the  re.gulatiun  that  temporary  permits 
umst  be  in  the  farmers'  hands  by  June 
first. 

Hoth  statements  are  without  founda- 
tion and  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts. 
All  of  the  large  buyers,  particu- 
larly in  Philadelphia,  who  have  been  co- 
operating with  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  and  the  Piiihidelpliia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council  are  heartily  in 
favor  of  and  are  co-operating  in  the 
sanitary  regulations.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary for  every  farmer  to  make  applica- 
tion for  a  temporary  permit  in  sufficient 
time  to  have  it  in  his  possession  by  June 
first,  except  in  instances  where  the  de- 
cision of  the  dealer  to  co-operate  came 
at  a  rather  later  date,  where  special  ar- 
rangement has  been  made  to  have  this 
tlate  extended.  In  all  such  exceptional 
cases  the  farmers  themselves  will  have 
proper  notice  sent  them  direct. 

All    buyers    have    been    sent    notices 
which  they  have  been  asked  to  post  at 
all   receiving  stations  to  the  effect  that 
temporary  permits  must  be  obtained  by 
shippers  of  milk  by  June  first.     Also  a 
large  number  of  direct  shipping  produ- 
cers  have   received   notice   to   the   same 
effect.     Lists   are   being  prepared  cover- 
ing all  of  the  producers  who  have  applied 
for    and    recieved    a    Temporary    Permit 
before    May    first.       These   lists   will   be 
furnished    the   dealers   so  that   they  can 
post   them    in    the   receiving  stations   or 
otherwise  notify  all  of  their  patrons  as 
to  who  have  and  have  not  obtained  the 
necessary  permits.     There  will  undoubt- 
edly be  such  a  tremendous  rush  to  get 
permits    at    the    last    moment    that    the 
office  force  of  the   Quality   Control  De- 
l>artment    may    be    temporarily    unable 
to  keep  up  with,the  applications  as  re- 
ceived daily.     Do  not  put  off  sending  in 
your     questionnaire     if     you     have     not 
already  done  so. 


rom   page    1 ) 

Field  Meetings 
There  has  been  an  effort  made  to  reach 
as  many  districts  as  possible  at  meetings 
at  which  these  sanitary  regulations  can 
be  exi)Iained  to  our  farmers.  These 
meetings  aggregate  a  total  of  98  with  a 
total  attendenee  of  6G46  farmers  and  the 
spirit  shown  by  milk  producers  has  been 
most  gratifying.  A  number  of  questions 
have  come  up  at  all  such  meetings  and 


tt.  ■■■I^IICE 
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(1)  Whether  or  not  it  is  necessary 
to  concrete  the  floors  and  gutters  or  if 
they  can  be  constructed  of  wood  or  other 
suitable  material. 

(Answer)  We  interpret  the  regula- 
tions to  the  effect  that  either  one  log 
placed  immediately  back  of  the  cows  to 
provide  a  drop,  or  a  tight  gutter  con- 
structed of  planks,  though  temporary, 
will  meet  the  requirements  if  kept  in  a 
sanitary   condition. 

(2)  Tying  Cows:  Some  farmers  feel 
in  a  great  many  territories  that  they 
must  provide  steel  stanchions. 

(Answer)  We  would  say  that  either 
tying  the  cows  by  chains,  wooden  jacks, 
wooden  or  steel  stanchions,  are  satis- 
factory and  will  meet  the  regulations. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  cattle  are  kept 
in  a  large  enclosed  shed  or  box  stall  and 
allowed  to  run  loose  this  will  be  ac- 
ceptable under  the  regulations,  provided 
the  floor  is  kept  clean  and  well  bedded. 

(3)  There  has  been  some  inquiry  with 
regard  to  the  requirements  for  ceilings. 
Some  producers  understand  that  they 
would  be  required  to  place  a  tight  ceil- 
ing on  the  under  side  of  the  rafters  or 
joists  of  the  cow  stable. 

(Answer)  The  regulations  require 
only  a  tight  ceiling  over  the  cows  and 
this  tight  ceiling  may  consist  of  the  floor 
overhead.  Either  barn  floor  or  mow  floor 
which  can  be  so  constructed  as  to  make 
the  cracks  as  small  as  possible,  not  nec- 
essarily tongue  and  groove  boards,  but 
simply  straight  edge  boards  placed  close- 
ly together.  In  the  event  that  there  is 
no  jiartition  over  the.  cows,  but  just  a 
roof,  this  will  be  acceptable.  Where  the 
mow  overhead  contains  hay  which  can- 
not be  conveniently  moved  at  this  time, 
the  producer  is  allowed  ample  time  to 
either  feed  off  this  hay  or  to  remove  it 
when  convenient  and  repair  his  ceiling, 
hut  it  must  be  repaired  before  new  hay 
is  placed  in  the  mow. 

Occasionally  renters  have  ceilings 
which  will  not  meet  the  regulations. 
When  their  landlord  will  not  co-operate 
to  put  in  a  satisfactory  ceiling,  they  can 
meet  the  regulations  by  putting  up  heavy 
building  i)aper  or  roofing  paper  on  the 
under  side  of  the  joists,  securing  it 
with  strips  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a 
tight,  sanitary  ceiling. 

Light  and  Ventilation 
Care  should  be  exercised  in  putting  in 
additional  windows  to  meet  these  im- 
portant requirements  and  that  they  shall 
be  so  arranged  to  give  the  best  possible 
distribution  of  light  and  ventilation. 
Single  sash  windows  hinged  at  the  bot- 
tom give  the  best  ventilation. 

Barnyard 
At  all  meetings  the  farmers  are  urged 
to  take  the  opportunity  to  fill  up  holes 
and  grade  the  barnyard  at  this  time  of 
year  when  they  are  hauling  manure  to 
the  fields,  and  arrange  for  the  proper 
drainage  of  rain  water  so  it  will  not 
accumulate  in  the  barnyard.    During  the 

(Continued  on   p»ge   0) 


GLEANINGS  FROM 
THE  FIELD 

HARRINGTON 

LOCAL  INCREASES 

MEMBERSHIP 

With  the  active  co-operation  of  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  Harrington, 
Delaware,  local  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association  a  drive  for  new 
members  was  carried  on  there  recently. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  60  producers 
added  their  support  to  the  organization 
for  a  total  of  approximately  3UW  cows. 
This  addition  to  its  membership  places 
the  Harrington  branch  on  a  par  with  the 
thriving  Delaware  locals  to  the  credit 
of  that  section.  Farmers  from  two 
counties,  Kent  and  Sussex,  were  among 
those  joining. 

This  territory  is  largely  a  truck 
locality  and  dairy  herds  are  small, 
averaging  five  cows.  It  is  a  matter  of 
great  satisfaction,  then,  to  find,  in  the 
main,  an  understanding  of  dairy  market- 
ing problems  and  a  willingness  to  work 
out  those  problems  through  co-operative 
effort.  We  find  the  dairymen  who  are 
responding  to  the  co-operative  call  in  tlte 
majority. 

Other  Membership  Work 
The  rainy  weather  which  has  held 
back  concentrated  membership  drives  so 
noticeably  during  March  continued  into 
April  and  made  an  organized  drive  which 
had  been  planned  at  Chestertown,  Md., 
impossible.  In  order  that  we  might 
dodge  the  bad  roads  as  much  as  possible 
the  time  was  distributed  between  the 
Hurlock,  Md.  section  and  the  territory 
near   Newark,   Delaware. 

In  these  two  sections  about  36  new 
members  were  obtained  for  a  total  of 
approximately  225  cows.  The  Hurlock 
.section,  as  a  result  of  this  and  previous 
work  now  stands  as  one  of  the  best 
organized  territories  in  the  entire  Phila- 
delphia Milk  Shed. 


Membership  records  for  the  three 
months,  January,  February  and  March, 
were  respectively  as  follows,  149,  109, 
and  99. 


SILAGE  DECREASES  THE  COST 
OF  MILK 

E.  S.  Savage 

'  (Continued   from   page    3) 
ducers  with  a  little  corn  meal  mixed  with 
no  other  feeds. 

This  shows  what  a  tremendous  saving 
in  the  cost  of  milk  production  in  the 
East  could  be  made  if  our  farmers  would 
all  equip  themselves  with  silage.  Put 
as  much  of  their  land  into  the  pro- 
duction of  legume  hay  as  possible  and 
then  feed  the  maximum  amount  of  silage 
and  legume  hay  coupled  with  a  good 
grain  mixture  feed  in  a  reasonable 
amount. 

Maximum  milk  production  demands  a 
succulent  feed  in  the  ration  in  the  winter 
time.  The  cheapest  and  simplest  way 
to  obtain  this  succulence  is  to  grow 
silage.  The  concentrates  which  can  be 
niixed  with  water  to  provide  succulence 
in  the  grain  ration  are  being  used  up 
more  and  more  as  constituents  of  ready 
mixed  feeds  and  are  thus  going  off  the 
market  except  at  a  high  price  and  then 
they  cannot  be  depended  upon  from  year 
to  year  in  any  case. 


Uncle  Ab  says  not  to  worry  about 
being  beaten  today  for  the  sake  of  a 
cause  that  will  be  accepted  as  right  to- 
morrow. 


THE  BESTOV  CALENDAR 


EQUIPMENT  TO  HANDLE  MILK 
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I J  BESTOV 


FROM    COW   TO    CONSUMER 


Headquarters  for  Farm 

COOLERS 


You  will  need  a  cooler  during  the  coming 
hot  months ;  the  recent  rulings  call  for  milk 
chilled  on  the  farm. 

To  aid  you  in  the  selection  of  an  efficient, 
economical  cooler,  write  for  a  bulletin  des- 
cribing and  pricing  the  line  of  Bestov 
Tubular  Farm  Coolers.  They  are  made  of 
tinned  copper  and  bronze  and  will  cool  milk 
summer  after  summer  without  needing  re- 
pairs or  wearing  out.  Cold  water,  ice  water  or 
brine  is  used  to  circulate 
through  the  tubes  and 
the  milk  is  aerated  as  it 
flows  over  the  tube  sur- 
faces in  a  thin  sheet. 


Bestov  Farm  Coolers 
are  gu  aranteed  not  to 
leak  ;  they  will  stand 
a  pressure  of  150  lbs. 
Other  tubular  coolers 
do  n  ot  measure  up  to 
this  standard. 

B«U  Phou  Lecntt  1018 


Send  for  the  Bestov  Cooler 
Bulletin  before  buying ! 


CHAMPION 

FARM 

COOLER 


Per  the    dairyman 

a  simple 

eflicient  cheap  cooler 


who  wants 
eflicient  ch* 
and  aerator 


Made 
in  3  sises.  Easy  to 
use.  Write  or  phone 
for  prices. 


1918  Marktt  Street,  PHILADELPHIA. 


NtBl  to  Staakf  TkMtr* 


4  of  the  Reasons 

why  you'll  find  more  Unadilla  Silos  sold 
today  in  the  East  than  any  two  others. 
The  Unadilla  saves  much  of  your  time; 
isconvenientsafeandeasytouseckeeps 
silaere  srood  to  the  last  forkful;  is  a 
tower  of  strength  and  a  complete  satis- 
faction to  its  owner. 

Send  for  catalofir  fully  dcscribinB  all  the 
Unadilla  features  and  advantaKca.  You  can 
get  your  Unadilla  on  easy  terms .  Karly  orders 
earr  a  real  Bavins  in  handsome  discounts. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box    D  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Farmers  Now  Make 

More  Money  from  Milk 


What  they  have  learned  is: 

Ist — To  get  away  from  hand  milking 
—saving  time  and  labor — olten 
saving  the  wages  of  one  or  two 
men. 

2nd— To  distinguish  between  the 
Empire  and  all  other  milking 
machines. 

3rd— That  the  Empire  la  the  only 
machine  fully  duplicating  the 
action  of  the  calf.  Maaaaging 
the  teat  after  each  suck. 

Look  how  other  men  are  getting 

real  profits  out  of  dairying. 

Edward  W.  Bennett,  Cornwall 
Bridge,  Conn.— "Once  when  wo 
milked  by  hand  the  25  cows  drop- 
ped 25  quarts  to  a  milking.  Would 
never  go  back  to  hand  milking. 
Would  go  out  of  business  first." 

E.  G.  Fenner,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 
—"Milk  16  cows.  Get  along  with 
one  less  hand." 

G.  W.  Spencer,  Kelton,  Pa.— 
"The  Empire  takes  the  place  of 
abaut  one  man." 

Frank  T.  Irwin,  Rosemary 
Farms,  Gibsonia,   Pa.— "Empire 


more  sanitary  than  hand  milking. 
Saves  one  hand.  Wouldn't  keep  a 
dairy  without  an  Empire." 

Settle  this  now.  It's  the  Empire 
that  makes  the  difference— more 
milk  each  time — moredaysof  milk 
—cleaner  milk— less  wages  to  pay 
—less  hard  labor  for  the  farmer— 
bigger  profits.  It  is  because  the 
Empire  is  the  one  patented  milker 
giving  a  perfect  three-sided  mas- 
sage of  the  teat  from  tip  to  udder. 
Duplicates  the  action  of  the  calf. 
Nature's  way.  The  cow  likes  it- 
stands  quieter,  stays  in  better 
condition. 

Farmers  everywhere  are  using 
Empires  to  turn  dairy  losses  into 
dairy  profits.  Send  for  booklet, 
"How  to  Milk  for  Bigger  Profits." 
Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below. 

H.  E.  McWhInnev,  President 

EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

Bloomfield,  New  Jertcy 

Sales  and  Service  Branches 

Elgin,  III.;  San  Francitco.Cal.:  Denver, 

CoL;  Ottawa.  Ont..  Canada 


EMPIRE 

Milking  Machines 


Empire  Advantages 

1.  I'Mitcup  Ifninic  f^  hand  mad*  and  haa  Unan 
Inaarts.  I'a^ilr  Kmpfre  patf-nta  cover  thcRa 
taat  ciipa — they  Kive  the  only  complete  thraa- 
aidad  inaHaaK*.  aupllcatittir  tha  calf 'a  auck. 

^.  Siiiiria  or  doubla  unlU  to  maat  your  ra- 
quiramantn. 

t.    Durabla  rubber  parta  that  atand  bollinv. 

4.  SInsIa  pips  Una  with  no  romplicated  or 
movlntf  parts  to  waar  and  vat  out  of  ordar. 
Co-» 


Claan . 


The  Simple  PulHator  miarantaad  4  Tear* 

ily  o 

ainiile  or  doubt*  unit. 


acalnat  wear.    Only  ona  PuTaator  iiaadad  for  a 


aiiai 
iTaati 


6.  Low  power  ccdti  K  H.  }'.  Moter  nparaUa 
4  doubla  units,  mllklnir  8  rox  a  at  a  time 

7.  Sanitary  claw  with  automatic  nhut-on  and 
without  moTlns  parta  to  w*ar  and  ret  out  of 
ailjiistmcnt,  ..         —  w^  ,  . 

nm  Markin*  to  W««(  Bvtry  Dairywtaft 
RftjuirMnenU. 


COUPON-TEAR  OFF  HERE 

I    ^^^    ^^m     ^mm     ^^^     ^mi^     ^mmm      sa^Bi     mm^     m^^     m^^ 

Empire  Milking  Machine  Co. 
Bloomficld,  N.J.  (") 

Dear  Sirs:  Without  any  obllgatlon'on 
my  part,  please  send  me  a  copy  of  your 
free  booklet, "How  to  Milk  for  Bigger 
Profits."  Yours, 

Name — — 


R.F.D.. 


PoftOffice State 


siaie —       I 
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FORD  CAR 
r^  GIVEN 


Solve  This  Puzzle— Win  5000  Votes 


l23[9 


14 


15 


18  4 


n 


18 


Wbftt  words  do  thc«e  numbers  m&kcr  The  numbers  In 
tie  squares  represent  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Figure  1 
Is  A,  2  is  B  and  so  on.  The  ten  t\t{ures  spell  three 
words.  What  are  the  words.  Full  partkultrs  with  5000 
Votes  toward  Ford  Car  and  other  Grand  Prizes  will  be 
sent  as  soon  as  your  solution  Is  received. 

Thousands  of  Dollars  in  Prizes  and  Cash  Rewards 

I  am  going  to  give  away  a  new  Ford  Touring  Car.  also 
many  Grand  Prizes  and  Cash  lUwarUs.  Bicycles.  Phono- 
graphs, Gold  Watches,  Diamond  Rings.  Silverware,  etc., 
etc.,  to  those  who  aro  prompt  and  energetic  In  following 
my  Instructions  In  mjr  contest  for  more  readers  which 
(vloses  Sept.  12.  I!i24.  Leader  gets  Ford  far.  AU 
Who  taJto  part  rewarded.  Get  your  share  of  these  Prlz<s 
and  Cash.  Prizes  duplicated  In  case  ot  tie.  Send  no 
money.  Just  a  postcard  or  a  letter  with  your  name, 
address  and  puzzle  solution.  Don't  let  anyone  Ixat  yi*i 
to  it.     Send  your  puzzle  solution  and  address  QUICK. 

DUANE  W.  GAYLORO.  537  S.  Deartiom  St..  Dcpt  N..  Chicaso 


.A. 


^ 


LET   US 
DESIGN 
YOUR 
STATIONERY 


PEDIGREE 
CATALOGS 
OUR 
SPECIALTY 


HORACE  F.  Temple 

PRINTER 

BELL  PHONE  NO.  1         WEST   CHESTER,  PA. 


.Jf*^ 

*,  "■ 

AT'    > 

^tm 

1 

h. 

^"'■^ 

"mke^te^ 

Advertisers  will  appreciate  your  mention  of  the 
MQk  Producers  Review  when  answering 
advertisements. 


(^) 


3  cups  iniBk 

4  cup  sugar 


^SIMPLE  UtSStKiS 

Desserts  have  their  place  in  the  diet,  to  be  sure,  but  often  times  they  have  too 
prominent  a  place  in  the  American  diet.  They  should  be  treated  as  delicacies, 
merely  to  add  the  finishing  touches  to  a  meal.  Our  best  medical  authorities  tell  us 
each  child  should  have  at  least  one  quart  of  milk  a  day.  By  making  simple  milk 
desserts  we  can  use  milk  in  most  attractive  ways. 

Many  desserts  require  eggs  and  sugar  also,  and  the  spring  is  the  season  to  make 
milk  and  egg  desserts.  It  is  so  important  to  give  children  very  simple  easily  made 
and  readily  digested  desserts.  If  a  very  heavy  meal  is  served,  it  is  best  to  serve 
a  fruit  or  a  very  simple  milk  dessert.  Sweet  foods  upset  the  stomach  if  eaten  in 
too  large  quantities.  The  desserts  listed  below  are  especially  recommended  as 
"Health  Desserts"  for  your  little  folks: 

Custard 
1  qt.  milk  Scald  the  milk  (use  double  boiler,  if  possible).    Beat  the 

4  eggs  eggs  slightly,  add  sugar  and  salt.     Gradually  add  the  hot 

I  cup  sugar  milk,  stirring  constantly.    Pour  hot  milk  on  the  egg.    Cook 

I  t.  vanilla  or  nutmeg      either  of  the  following  ways: 
4  t.  salt 

I.  Soft  Cuntard:  ,  Return  the  mixture  to  the  double  boiler.  Stir  constantly  until 
the  mixture  thickens,  A  custard  is  done  when  it  coats  the  spoon.  Remove  from 
the  fire  and  cook  quickly.    This  may  be  used  in  many  ways: 

(1)  With  stale  cake,  as  a  sauce 

(2)  With  fruit 

(3)  With  cocoanut  added 

(4)  With  pudding,  as  a  sauce 

II.  Ifaked  Custard:  Pour  the  mixture  into  greased  custard  cups  or  a  baking  dish. 
Sprinkle  with  nutmeg.  Set  in  a  pan  of  warm  water  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven. 
Test  with  a  knife  blade — when  blade  comes  out  clean  remove  from  the  oven. 

(1)     Custard  may  be  sprinkled  with  nuts  before  baking  to  vary. 

The  .sugar  may  be  caramelized  by  putting  it  into  a  pan  and  stirring  con- 
stantly until  it  is  a  light  brown  color.  Add  the  milk  and  heat  until  the 
sugar  is  dissolved.    Add  to  the  eggs  slowly— this  makes  a  caramel  custard. 

Junket 

1  junket  tablet 
1  tablespoon  ful  water 
1  teaspoonful  vanilla 
Crush  and  dissolve  the  junket  tablet  in  cold  ^^^er      Heat  the  milk  and  sugar 
until  it  is  just  luke  xvarm.     {OVERHEATING  OF  MILK  SPOILS  JUNKET.) 
Add  the  vanilla  and  junket  tablet.     Pour  immediately  into  serving  dishes  or  cups 
and  let  stand  in   a  warm  room  until   firm.     Then   chill.     Season   with   nutmeg  or 
chocolate  (cocoa  paste  1  tbsp.  to  c.  of  milk),  if  vanilla  is  n.)t  desired.     Serve  plain 
or  with  fruit  or  nuts. 

Chocolate  Cornstarch  Pudding     ,     ,    ^       ,  ^ 
2  c   milk  li  squares  melted  chocolate 

6  t.'  cornstarch  i  J-  '^^j"* 

Mix*^dry^higredients,  make  into  thin,  smooth  paste  with  a  little  milk.  Add  to 
heated  milk  in  top  of  double  boiler.  Add  melted  chocolate  Stir  to  prevent  lumps. 
Cook  twenty  minutes.  Add  vanilla  and  pour  into  moulds  rinsed  in  cold  water. 
Chill,  serve  with  cream  or  whipped  cream. 

Orange  Cream 

4  t.  cornstarch  h  *-'•  sug""* 

J  e.  cold  milk  i  t-  salt 

3J  c,  scalded  milk  I  t.  orange  extract 

Yolks  two  eifffs  Fresh  oranges 

M^  cornstardi  with  cold   milk,  add   gradually   to  scalded   milk  and  cook  in   a 
double  boiler  fifteen  minutes,  stirring  constantly  until  mixture  th.cken.s  and  after- 

1  •   .  .11..         xiaut    \i\\l<   nf   eirffs   and   add    sujrar   and   salt.      Ada   lo   nrsi 

Txti^re^nd'c^ok    d.ou      1  rer;l.im  «  serving  dish    sprinkle  with  two 

t    KranuH   V^u^-ar,  cover  and   let   stand    until    cold.     Cover   with   a   meringue  and 
urnm  u  Iw    h  a  ho  .ler  of  sections  of  orange.     Serve  with  cream.     For  the  .nenngue 
heat  the  whites  of  two  eggs  until  stiff,  a,.d  «=ld  gradually    wlule  beating  constantly. 
2  t,  powdered  sugar,  k  t.  vanilla  and  a  few  grams  ot  salt. 

Bread  Pudding 

Into  a  well-buttered  baking  dish   put   layers  nf  buttered  slic.s  of  stale  bread, 
snrinkled Over   with   raisins.      Cover    with    custard    mixture    made    as    follows:      To 
TsuXu  »>eaten  eggs  a«ld  4  t.  sugar  and  J  t.  salt;  J  t,  vanilla,  mix -with  2  c,  m.Ik 
Set  dish  in  pan  of  hot  water.     Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  custard  is  firm  and 

well  browned.  ,  „    ... 

Queen's  Bread  Pudding 
After  taking  bread  pudding  from  oven,  spread  over  top  tart  jelly,  preserves  or 
sauc^  (this  may\e  left-c.ver  nmterial).     Pile  evenly  on  top  a  meringue  made  of  a 
stifly  beaten  egg   white   with   3  t.   sugar.     Brown   in   a   moderate  oven.     The  extra 
egg  yolk  may  be  put  in  the  custard  mixture. 

Poor  Man's  Pudding 
6  c.  whole  milk  1  *•  ^alt 

J  c.  rice  i  *•  "^t™«« 

X  /•    t*&isins 

Put  aUoget'lfer'in  a  buttered  pan  in  a  moderate  oven.     Stir  //equently  at  first 
and  Then  occSionllly.     Bake  two  lours.     Should  be  creamy.     Better  cold  than  hot. 

Baked  Rice-Raisin  Pudding  »    n    „^h  „  ^„«t*rd 

To  li  c   cooked  rice  (1/3  c.  rice  cooked  in  3  c.  boiling  water),  add  a  custard 
mixture  made  as  follows:  ^  White  of  1  egg  and  yolks  of  2  eggs,  J  c.  sugar,  i  t^  sal 
Mi^  toKeUier  and  add  2  c.  milk.     Pour  over  rice,  mix  with  i  c.  raisms^  ,^*''%  "  Z^\ 
Mix  ^08f"*f;,  *""  *;  .  of  hot  water  in  a   moderate  oven.     Bake  until  well 

browTeS  and  firm  RemoT  f roni  oven,  cover  with  a  meringue,  irregularly  piled 
made  L  foUows:  wiites  of  2  eggs  stifly  beaten,  add  4  t.  sugar.  Bake  in  moderate 
oven  until  delicately  brown. 


HAVE  YOU  YOUR  TEMP- 
ORARY PERMIT? 

Milk  Producers  and  Distributors  Must 

Have  Temporary  Permit  by 

May  24tb,  1924 

(Continued  from  page  6) 
summer  season  arrangements  can  best  be 
made  for  the  storage  of  manure  as  out- 
lined in  the  requirements. 

Whitewash 
Where  whitewashing  is  necessary,  the 
first  available  day  should  be  utilized  for 
its  application.  In  cases  where  white- 
nraeVt  hno  been  found  unsatisfactory,  we 
would  recommend  the  use  of  Government 
whitewash,  formulas  for  which  have  been 
given  in  recent  issues  of  the  Review. 
'This  has  been  found  to  be  a  very  perman- 
ent and  sanitary  form  of  whitewash. 

Milk  Houses 
Where  a  man  is  planning  a  new  milk 
house  or  an  adaption  of  an  old  building 
for  this  purpose  or  the  use  of  the  spring 
house  as  a  milk  house,  we  would,  in  all 
cases,  urge  (1)  whitewashing  inside  at 
least  twice  yearly,  (2)  provision  of  a 
suflScient  volume  of  cold  water,  prefer- 
ably running  or  circulating,  for  cooling, 
(3)  a  floor  which  can  be  cleaned  and 
well  drained  at  all  times.  (4)  can  rack 
either  inside  or  out.  according  to  the 
surrounding  conditions.  If  the  milk 
house  is  necessarily  located  near  the 
barn,  so  that  the  can  rack  may  be  near 
contaminating  surroundings,  we  would 
advocate  placing  the  can  rack  inside.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  it  can  be  placed  out- 
side without  sacrificing  the  sanitation, 
it  is  permissible  to  do  so.  (6)  All  win- 
dows and  doors  must  be  carefully 
screened  to  keep  flies  and  other  insects 
out  and  also  in  the  case  of  spring  houses 
which  are  partly  underground,  the  win- 
dows need  special  protection  to  keep  the 

dust  and  dirt  from  blowing  in. 

Cans  and  other  utensils  must  not  be 
inverted  over  stakes  or  posts.  Milk 
must  be  protected  from  sun  and  dirt 
while  in  transit  to  receiving  station  or 
platform.  In  case  of  truck  routes  every 
producer  should  load  from  a  platform 
on  which  the  milk  can  be  protected  while 
waiting  for  the  truck.  Trucks  must  be 
supplied  with  covers  for  the  protection 
of  all  the  cans  in  transit,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  producer  to  insist  that  the 
truck  hauling  his  milk  be  provided  with 
a  cover. 

Receiving  Station  Requirements 
Receiving  stations  must  also  conform 
to  sanitary  regulations  and  they  are 
being  inspected.  They  are  installing  can 
washers  as  rapidly  as  possible  so  as  to 
meet  with  the  requirements. 

In  all  cases  where  changes  in  the  ar- 
rangement must  be  made  to  keep  out 
sources  of  contamination  and  to  other- 
wise keep  them  entirely  sanitary,  these 
are  being  suggested  and  alterations 
made,  and  the  requirements  for  their 
sanitary  operation  will  be  strictly  en- 
forced. 


Why  William  Joy 


Feeds  UNICORN 


UNICOKK 

DAIBY  RATION 


THE  mixed  feed  that  makes  milk  at  lowest  cost  is  Uni- 
corn Dairy  Ration.  Every  day,  from  Wisconsin  to  Maine, 
we    get    letters    from    prosperous,    practical   Unicorn 
feeders  who  send  us  figures  which  prove  this  fact. 

Take  the  interesting  figures  we  have  received  from  two 
farms  located  in  Livingston  County,  New  York,  owned  by 

William  Joy   and  Clarence   Price, 
friends  and  neighbors. 

Clarence  Price,  from  his  25  cows, 
is  getting  720  lbs.  of  milk  daily  from 
150  lbs.  of  feed — three-fourths  Uni- 
corn and  one-fourth  home-grown 
grains.  He  is  producing  100  lbs.  of 
milk  at  a  grain  cost  of  49  cents. 

William  Joy  was  feeding  his  8  cows 
a  mixture  of  oil-meal  and  home- 
grown grains  costing  him  87  cents 
to  make  100  lbs.  of  milk.  Two 
weeks  ago,  Mr.  Joy  discovered  that 
Mr.  Price  was  making  milk  for  38 
cents  per  100  less  than  he  was.  He 
is  now  feeding  Unicom. 

Unicorn  will  reduce  YOUR  cost  of 
making  milk — no  matter  what  grain 
mixture  you  are  now  feeding.  You  can  prove  the  truth  of 
this  statement  to  your  own  greater  profit,  by  biiyixigra  feW 
bags  of-  Unicom  and  feeding  it  to  /our  cows. 

More  Profit  Every  Day— For  More  Days 

CHAPIN  &  COMPANY 


TWIDC 


HMHA 


COARAMTEEB  AJWrraJ    .^  , 
WOTEIN  24%  FAT        ** 

aWOHYOR/MES    50%fmt     10% 

CHAPIN  &  CO. 

HAMMOND,  IND'^^^ 
48  ^ 


.■.■lW.fcili'  ~.» 


327  South  La  Salle  Street 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


CONCRETE  WORK 

When  a  concrete  walk  or  floor  is  laid, 
cover  it  with  dirt  or  manure  and  keep 
it  moist  several  days.  This  prevents 
rapid  evaporation  of  water  and  results 
in  a  better  piece  of  work.  Use  a  wood 
float  instead  of  a  steel  trowel  to  smooth 
down  the  concrete  surface.  A  steel 
trowel  makes  the  surface  too  smooth  and 
slippery. 


LABOR  SITUATION 

IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

AND  NEW  JERSEY 

Reports  received  from  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture  of  both  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey  give  us  some 
idea  of  the  farm  labor  situation  at  this 
time. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  farm  labor  supply 
was  reported  as  79  per  cent,  of  normal 
on  April  first  and  the  demand  89  per 
cent,  normal,  indicating  a  shortage 
which  is  believed  will  become  more  acute 
as  road  work  opens  in  the  agricultural 
districts. 

Average  wages  paid  by  farmers  were 
reported  to  be  $39.50  per  month  with 
board  and  $59  without  board. 

The  April  first  crop  report  from  New 
Jersey  estimated  that  the  present  aver- 
age prices  of  farm  labor  are  as  fol- 
lows. Monthly  with  board  $46;  without 
board  $71;  day's  wages  with  board  $2.65; 
day's  labor  without  board  $3.66.  These 
figures  show  a  slight  increase  over  those 
of  a  month  ago. 

The  labor  supply  and  demand  is  esti- 
mated as  76  per  cent,  of  normal. 


TESTING  MEMBERS  MILK 

The  field  work  of  the  testing  forces  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Asso- 
ciation, now  being  tabulated  in  monthly  form,  enables  us  to  give  our  readers  an 
outline  of  a  months  work  in  the  field. 

Visits  to  receiving  stations  are  so  timed  that  two  tests,  first  and  second  halves 
of  each  month  are  made.  This  gives  the  shipper  of  milk  a  full  test  of  his  monthly 
average  sample  as  a  comparison  against  the  butter  fat  tests  made  by  the  buyer 
of  milk. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  work  done  by  the  various  testers  is  tabulated  herewith. 

Tester    1        2        8        4        5         6         7        8        9 

Number  of  days   testing    13        9       11       15       14        24      16       15      10 

Number  of  tests  made   714    276     305     602    665    1473     166    686    543 

Average  per  day   55      37  41       40        53      14      39      67 

Personal  visits  to  farmers 126  11  81 

Number  meetings   attended    1  2 


It's  too  much  to  expect  good  calves 
from  poor  mothers,  but  a  pure  bred  sire 
will  help. 


Leaving  the  stable  manure  exposed  in 
the  barnyard  is  one  way  some  farmers 
have  of  throwing  away  money. 


COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS 

Harry  Ross,  tester. 

The  report  of  the  York  Valley  Cow  Testing  Association  for  the  month  of  April 
shows  that  twenty-four  herds  were  tested.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  cows 
were  in  milk.  Fifteen  cows  were  on  official  test.  There  were  thirty-seven  cows 
producing  over  40  and  thirty  cows  over  50  pounds  of  milk.  Forty-seven  produced 
over  1000  and  forty-seven  over  1200  pounds  of  milk. 

The  highest  herd  average  test  was  that  of  John  L.  May's,  Guernseys,  with  a  test 
of  5.3  fat.  The  highest  average  for  milk  and  fat  production  was  that  of  the  herd 
of  J.  S.  Brandt,  1244  pounds  of  milk  and  48.4  pounds  butterfat. 

The  ten  highest  producing  cows  in  butterfat  for  the  month  are  as  follows: 

Lbs. 
Owner 
J.  S.  Murphy 
Geo.  Livingston 
J.  S.  :^randt 
J.  S.  Brandt 
C.  E.  Etnier 
E.  J.  Meyers 
H.  E.  Robertson 
C.  E.  Etnier 
J.  S.  Brandt 
J.  S.  Murphy 


Name 

Breed 

Lbs.  Milk 

%  Fat 

Butterfat 

Vale 

R.  Hoi. 

2716 

3.4 

92.3 

Betz 

G.  Hoi. 

2446 

3J$ 

85.6 

Malinda 

G.  Hoi. 

2031 

4.0 

81.2 

Pet 

G.  Hoi. 

2022 

8.4 

68.7 

Molly 

R.  Hoi. 

2117 

8.2 

67.7 

Siss 

G.  Hoi. 

1876 

8.6 

67.6 

Finderne 

R.  Hoi. 

1899 

3.6 

66.6 

Laura 

R.  Hoi. 

2165 

3.0 

64.7 

Bell 

G.  Hoi. 

1980 

8.2 

63.4 

Segis 

R.  Hoi. 

1977 

8.2 

68.8 
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Facts  Worth  Reading! 


I'hiladelphia,  Fa.,  April  z^,  iy24. 


Dear  Sir: 


100  lbs.   (net)      , 

jr.    X.    v/.    *•    "•'vv    •— • 

Maker 
Guaranteed   Analysis 
Protein    (minimum) 24.00% 
Fat.  .      (minimum)    5.00% 
Carbohydr.     (Min.)  45.00% 
Fibre     (maximum)    9.00% 
Digestible    Nutrients 
1506    lbs.    per   ton 
200  lbs. — Corn  Dis.  Grains 
240lb8. — OilMeal(OldProc) 
.500  lbs. — Gluten    Feed 
200  lbs. — Wheat    Bran 
260  lbs. — Cottons'd     Meal, 

43% 
100  lbs. — Wheat  Middlings 
100  lbs. — Peanut  Oil  Meal, 

40% 
100  lbs. — Ground   Oats 
160  lbs. — Yellow   Hominy 
100  lbs. — Molasses    (oane) 
20  lbs. — Salt 
20  lbs. — Cal.    Carbonate 

2000  lbs.— r.F.CF.Milk  Maker. 

Manufactured   for 

Penna.       Farmer*'       Co-operS' 

tive   Federation,    Inc. 

Philadelphia.   Pa. 
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The  act  of  returning  the  farmer's  Feed  Pool  NOTE 
marked  the  closing  of  our  1923-24  Feed  Pool.  Thirty-eight 
hundred  (3800)  Farmers  and  Dairymen  took  part  in  this 
Pool.  They  purchased  a  total  of  twenty-five  thousand  two 
hundred  (25,200)  tons  of  feed. 

The  closing  of  this,  our  first  Feed  Pool,  marks  the 
passing  of  the  first  mile-stone  of  progress  made  by  OR- 
GANIZED DAIRYMEN  in  purchasing  at  wholesale  prices, 
Open  Formula  Dairy  and  Poultry  Feeds.  It  is  fine  to  learn 
from  so  many  farmers  the  good  results  this  feed  has  given. 
Many  farmers  tell  us  they  got  not  only  more  milk  than 
when  feeding  other  feeds,  of  unknown  digestability,  but 
that  their  cattle  came  through  the  winter  in  better  flesh 
and  gave  birth  to  healthier  calves.  This  is  no  surprise, 
when  we  remember  that  these  feed  mixtures  were  carefully 
worked  out  and  approved  by  the  expert  feeding  authorities 
of  (13)  Eastern  Agricultural  Colleges. 

We  have  heard  also  the  other  side  of  the  story.  The  opposition  has  undoubtedly  told 
you,  as  they  have  told  others,  that  your  NOTE  would  never  be  returned  to  you— that  the  con- 
fidence you  had  placed  in  the  Co-operative  Movement  would  be  abused — that  the  quality  of  the 
feed  you  purchased  would  be  inferior— and  most  of  all,  you  have  been  told  the  price  you  paid 

was  tooiirgtr.  —^"^ '  ^ 

NOW  ISN'T  THIS  THE  TRUE  STORY!  The  note  has  been  returned,  which  destroys 
both  the  claim  that  you  would  not  get  it  back  unblemished,  and  that  the  credit  you  liad  loaned 
your  own  Co-operative  Association  would  be  abused.  The  statement  that  the  feed  would  be  of 
inferior  quality— your  cows  answered.  You  are  also  ready  to  say  that  you  never  fed  as  good 
feed  As  to  the  price  being  too  high,  "A  PRICE  SURVEY"  enclosed  shows  you  conclusively 
that  if  there  had  been  no  Pool,  Farmers  would  have  paid  $i.00  to  $6.00  per  ton  more  for  feeds 
of  far  less  milk  producing  power  than  P.  F.  C.  F.  Milk  Maker. 

Two  things  must  be  remembered.  FIRST— THINK  OF  IT !  Each  time  you  add  to  the 
quality  of  any  Dairy  Feed,  just  enough  more  quality  to  increase  Milk  production  one  pint 
(pound)  more  milk  per  cow,  per  day,  you  increase  the  feeding  value  of  the  feed  $6.00  per  ton. 
Figure  it  for  yourself— one  pound  of  milk  per  day  for  300  days  @  $2.00  per  cwt.,  equals  $6.00. 
Hundreds  of  dairymen  feeding  P.  F.  C.  F.  Milk  Maker  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  us  their  cows 
drop  off  as  much  as  2  to  3  pounds  per  day  when  they  change  to  feeds  of  unknown  quality  and 
unknown  digestible  nutrients. 

SECOND— DO  NOT  FORGET!  That  no  worse  year  could  have  been  selected  for 
starting  our  first  Feed  Pool.  To  the  sorrow  of  us,  milk  prices  went  down,  at  a  time  when  in 
normal  years  milk  prices  go  up.  This,  coupled  with  the  Open  Winter  Weather,  held  back  the 
usual  winter  advance  in  feed  prices.  In  spite  of  all  these  things,  and  combined  with  them,  is 
the  fact  that  many  feed  dealers  cut  out  their  profits  entirely,  while  many  others  reduced  their 
profits  considerably.  Still,  in  spite  of  all  of  this,  P.  F.  C.  F.  MILK  MAKER  bought  in  the 
Pool  at  fall  prices  proved  a  good  buy  throughout  the  winter. 

We  have  saved  you  money  in  the  form  of  more  milk  produced,  and  also  in  actual  cash 
you  have  paid  for  feed.  Our  opposition  has  held  down  their  prices  to  make  our  savings  look 
smaller  to  you  than  they  actually  were.  We  gave  you  a  good  quality  feed— we  returned  your 
note— we  fulfilled  our  part  of  the  contract.  We  must  improve  our  shipping  service— we  will 
improve  it.  We  must  buy  earlier— we  will  buy  earlier.  We  know  your  continued  co-operation 
with  us  will  affect  still  greater  savings,  and  thanking  you  in  anticipation  of  your  continued  co- 
operation, we  are. 

Very  truly  yours. 


DAYLIGHT  SAVING 

WITH  US  AGAIN 

Notwithstanding  the  passage  of  a 
state  law  by  the  last  Pennsylvania  legis- 
lature, signed  by  Governor  Pinchot, 
through  the  eflForts  of  law  abiding 
citizens  and  farmers  throughout  the 
Commonwealth,  aided  by  many  organi- 
zations, including  physicians  and  edu- 
cators, daylight  saving  practices  continue 
in  Pennsylvania  to  the  confusion  of  the 
travelling  public,  and  the  great  loss  and 
inconvenience  of  our  country  people. 

Standard  time  is  the  legal  standard  of 
time  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Many  cities,  towns  and  communities, 
however,  have  found  a  way  of  "beating 
around  the  stump." 

It  does  not  appear  necessary  to  pa8s( 
city  ordinances,  apparently  inoffensive 
resolutions  do  the  trick.  Just  resolve 
what  you  want,  no  matter  what  the  law 
may  be,  and  you  will  have  covered  a 
multitude  of  sins. 

For  the  convenience  of  a  few  golf 
players,  twilight  base  ball  game  fans, 
tennis  players  and  other  outdoor  sports, 
the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  law  is  set 
aside. 

The  moral  effect  of  such  evasions  of 
the  law,  countenanced  by  city  officials, 
local  civic  bodies,  etc.,  lead  us  to  ask — 
"Why  the  Law?" 

The  present  Standard  Time  Law  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
"lacks  teeth." 

The  proponents  of  the  bill,  believed 
that  the  public  would  abide  by  the  law. 
Such  has  not  been  the  case. 

The  purpose  and  intent  of  the  standard 
time  law  was  clear,  but  the  sporting 
public,  in  the  main,  has  had  their  fling, 
notwithstanding  the  wishes  and  desires 
of  the  great  mass  uf  public  opinion, 
including  thousands  of  working  people 
residing  in  the  large  cities.  Their  efforts 
have,  apparently,  misguided  public  of- 
ficials in  the  enactment  of  "regulations" 
that  are  clearly  not  the  will  of  the  great 
mass   of  people   in   the  Commonwealth. 

To  be  effective,  the  law  must  have 
teeth:  Apparently  it  seems  necessary  to 
tax  a  man's  pocket-book  or  punish  vio- 
lators in  some  way,  so  that  the  law  must 
be  obeyed. 

Law  breakers  must  be  punished, 
whether  it  be  in  violation  of  standard 
time  laws,  or  any  other  law.  If  reso- 
lutions are  to  be  the  enforcing  mediums 
of  our  laws,  its  time  to  make  a  change. 
Law  abiding  citizens  cannot  help  but 
censor  authorities,  civic  bodies  and  or- 
ganizations, as  well  as  individuals  who 
habitually  and  openly  violate  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  laws  of  the  State. 
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IvaniaEtrmers^  Co-operative  I^derationjiic. 

offices:  HeeJ  Building  >^^^^  PKiladelphia,  Penna. 


^Co'9ftratiy  Purchasing  Aasociation 
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ISuying  Quality  Supplies  for  Rwmtrs 


PENNSYLVANIA   JERSEY  MAKES 
GOOD   SENIOR   THREE- YEAR- 
OLD  RECORD 
By    producing     14,292    pounds     milk, 
639.06    pounds    butter-fat    as    a    Junior 
three-year-old,  Prince's    Rose   of   M.   B. 
470872  becomes  the  champion  of  her  class 
for  Pennsylvania.  She  exceeds  the  record 
of  Laurel's  Liberty  430687  who  formerly 
was  champion  of  this  class  with  a  pro- 
duction of  684.01  pounds  butter-fat. 

Of  course,  Mr.  W.  F.  Shrum  of 
Jeannette,  Pennsylvania,  is  very  proud 
of  this  high  producer.  Her  record  was 
made  on  two  milklngs  a  day,  and  during 
the  test  she  carried  a  living  calf  for  over 
seven  months.  In  December  Rose  pro 
diiced  the  greatest  amount  of  milk, 
which  was  over  three  quarters  of  a  ton. 
In  March  her  butter-fat  production 
almost  reached  the  seventy-pound  mark. 
Her  sire  is  Saucon's  Golden  Prince 
142483  who  already  has  twenty-four 
tested  daughters.  Her  dam  is  Rex 
Blacky  2d  263095. 


INTERNATIONAL 
ATeed  F(nr£vert|  Need 


Dairymen  everywhere  know  that 
Dairy  Feed  is  guaranteed  to  give 
pared  with  wheat  feeds  or  groun 
that  International  has  a  feed  for 
Special  Dairy  for  quality. 

Int*!  Special  Dairy  Feed 

makes  more  milk  at  less  cost  than 
any  other  feed. 

Itlt^l  CalS  Meal  will  raise  three 
calves  at  cost  of  raising  one 


on 


npw  milW 


Int*l  Pig  Meal— One  pound 
equals  in  feeding  value  one  pound 
of  fresh  milk. 

Illt*l  Egg  Mash  when  fed 
with  grain  will  often  double  egg 
production. 

Iiit*l  BattermUk  Chick 

Mash  when  used  first  ten  weeks 
will  insure  quick  and  satisfactory 
growth  and  prevent  usual  heavy 
death  loss  during  this  period. 

Int'l  Growing  Mash— Be- 
gin using  at  age  10  weeks.  This 
will  insure  steady  growth  and 
sturdy  body. 


every  sack  of  International  Special 
20  extra  quarts  of  milk  when  com- 
d  grains.  But  not  everyone  knows 
every  need— a  brand  that  matches 

Dan  Patch  Horse  Feed. 
Int*l   Chick  Feed,   Int*l 

Cro^nring  Feed  and  Int*l  Poul- 
try Feed  will  provide  propergrain 

ration  as  indicated. 

Ist*l  C!2s:s»  Csttic  Feed 

—This  feed  has  caused  cattle  to 
double  in  weight  and  double  in 
price  inside  five  months. 

Int*l  Sugared  Hog  Feed 

^NTlth  Mineral  contains  3%  min- 
eral mixture  made  from  following 
formula  advocated  by  Iowa  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station:  One 
part  Salt,  two  parts  Calcium  Car- 
bonate, two  parts  Bone  Meal  or 
Spent  Bone  Black.  Follow  our 
feeding  directions  and  your  hogs 
will  be  supplied  with  the  neces- 
sary and  vitally  important  min- 
eral in  required  amount.  Every 
sack  International  Sugared  Hog 
Feed  will  save  6  to  7  bushels  corn. 


**What  Fools  These  Mortals  Be" 


DAIRYMEN!  HOG  AND  CATTLE  RAISERS!   POULTRY  RAISERS! 

International  Feeds  bring  you  increased  profits.    See  your  dealer 
today.  If  he  cannot  supply  you,  write  us. 

International  Sugar  Feed  Co. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Live  Agents  Wanted 


Willard 

Store^^e   Battery 
and   Service  Station 


Starting,  lighting,  ignition— storage 
batteries  of  every  description,  make 
and  for  every  purpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  shop. 

OUR  SERVICE  is  unbiased  and 
dependable. 

Pusey    &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 


NEST  CNESTEI.  PI 


COITESVILLE.  PI. 


FARM 
LOANS 

Plan  which  Saves  Money 

and 
Gives  Security  and  Stabil- 
ity to  the  Farmer 

For  Circular,  write  to 

Pennsylvania  •  Maryland 
Joint  Stock  Land  Bank 

OF  HARRISBURG 

Frbd  Rasmussbn,  President 

Operated  Under  Federal  rarm  Loan  Act 


E.   NEWLIN    BROWN 

Live  Stock 
Aoctioaeer 

WYCOMBE,  BUCKS  CO..  PA. 
Sales  AajwlMM       —AmffAmm 


statement  of  the  ownership,  management, 
circulation,  etc.,  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912,  of  Inter-State  Milk  Pro 
ducerg  Review,  published  monthly  at  West 
Chester,    Pa. 

Editor,  August  A.  Miller,  Brookline,  Dela- 
ware county.  Pa.;  Managing  Editor.  P.  P. 
Willits,  Ward,  Pa.,  Delaware  county;  Business 
Manager,  August  A.  Miller,  Brookline,  Dela- 
ware county.  Pa.;  Publisher,  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers   Association,    Philadelphia.    Pa. 

Owners:  (If  a  corporation,  give  its  name 
and  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders 
holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  stock.  If  not  a  corporation,  give  names 
and  addresses  of  individual  owners).  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  Association,  H.  D. 
AUebach,  Trappe,  Pa.;  F.  P.  Willits,  Ward, 
Pa.;  F.  Shangle.  Trenton,  N.  J.;  A.  B.  Wad- 
dington,  Woodstown,  N.  J.;  E.  Nelson  James, 
Rising  Sun,  Md.:  K.  W.  Balderston,  Media, 
Pa.,  and   18,500   others. 

Known  bond  holders,  mortgagees  and  other 
security  holders,  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more 
of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or 
other  securities:  (If  there  are  none,  so 
state.)       None. 

Average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of 
this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through 
the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers 
during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date 
ahown  above.  (This  information  is  required 
from  daily  newspapers  only.) 

AU0U8T  A.  MILLER 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
17th  day  of  April,   1924. 

W.    H.    Henderson 
Notary    Public 

My    rommission    expires    March    27,    1927. 


UTILIZING   DAYLIGHT 


You  can  now  buy  your 
Green  Mountain  Silo  with  a 
part  of  the  monthly  milk 
check.  A  wonderful  long- 
life  silo,  plus  a  buying  plan 
that  fits  your  own  circum- 
^ances.  Write  now  for  full 
particulars. 

The  Oreon  Mountain  has 
heavy  close-fltUnE,  creoaotol 
•tavcs;  extra  hcav>-  hoops 
with  oversize  threatls.  Doors 
made  and  fit  like  safe  or 
refrigerator.  Wooden  laildcr 
rungs — no  Iron  to  frost  your 
flnKers.  Kxtra  cai)arity  reil 
lambrel  roof.  Storm-proof 
aiichoraee  system  in»lve» 
your  lirecn  Mountain  "stay 
I>ut,"  erect,  tlglii,  hand- 
some. 

Special  30  Day  OfTer 

To  induce  early  orders,  we  v  fit 
eancil  entirely  the  firnt  month's 
PByment.  if  your  order  i«  received 
within  :)a  dara  from  appearance 
of  tiiia  adv. 

Write   t»-day   for   bookleta. 

payment  plan,  etc. 


From  the  Evening  Public  Ledger,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  April  28,  J924. 

Every  one  in  town  began  work  this 
morning  an  hour  earlier  than  usual,  and 
every  one  will  stop  work  toniglit  an  hour 
earlier  than  was  the  custom  last  week. 
This  change  is  brought  al)out  by  a 
process  of  self-deception.  The  man  who 
went  to  work  at  9  o'clock  last  week  w-ill 
bec-in  at  ft  o'clock  by  his  watch  todav. 
He  has  put  his  watch  forward  an  hour, 
so  that  is  becomes  9  o'clock  sixty  minutes 
sooner.  Many  persons  have  wondered 
why  we  could  not  get  the  extra  hour  of 
daylight  in  the  afternon  by  starting 
work  an  hour  earlier  by  standard  time 
instead  of  by  putting  the  timepieces 
ahead  and  pretending  we  were  starting 
work  at  the  accustomed  hour.  But  we 
seem  to  be  creatures  of  confirmed  habit. 
The  man  who  usually  begins  work  at  9 
in  the  morning  would  feel  abused  if  he 
were  compelled  to  start  at  8,  and  the 
man  who  starts  at  8  would  be  indignant 
if  his  family  were  compelled  to  get  up 
in  time  to  prepare  him  to  be  at  his  work 
at  7.  By  juggling  with  the  hands  of  the 
clock  we  deceive  ourselves  into  thinking 
that  we  are  starting  work  at  the  usual 
time,  and  we  accept  the  extra  h()ur  of 
daylight  when  the  work  is  done  as  a 
gift  handed  to  us  out  of  the  air. 

However  it  comes  about,  every  one 
save  a  few  sticklers  for  technical  regu- 
larity gladly  welcomes  tie  arrangenient. 
It  gives  us  daylight  enough  after  dinner 
for  reading  the  evening  paper  without 
artifical  light.  It  enables  those  who 
wish  to  ,take  a  ride  into  the  cuuutry  in 
enjoy  the  wenery  which  otherwi.se  would 
hf    (ill  I  ':-'d    \\y    th4B    '  jwthering 

twilight.  I'liose  who  li.<\t  gardens  and 
flowers  have  time  to  cultivate  tlieiu 
without  running  the  risk  of  pulling  up 
plants  mistaken  for  weeds.  And  the 
boys  who  play  ball  on  the  vacant  lots 
can  finish  their  game  before  they  are 
summoned  home  to  go  to  bed. 

Editors  Note:  "You  can  fool  all  of 
the  people  some  <»f  the  time,  and  some 
of  the  people  all  of  the  time,  but  j'ou 
can't  fool  ail  of  the  peo])Ie  all  of  the 
time."  — .\braham  Lincoln. 


DAIRY  INDUSTRY 

SUFFERED  SERIOUS 

LOSSES  IN  1923 

Prices  for  milk,  which  have  been  rel- 
atively high  for  some  years  compared  to 
meat  products,  took  a  serious  drop  the 
latter  part  of  last  year.  The  drop  in 
price,  combined  with  a  shortage  of 
.roughage,  high  i)rices  for  concentrated 
feeds  and  scarcity  of  labor,  is  giving  our 
Pennsylvania  dairymen  serious  concern. 

The  situation  will  result  in  some 
reduction  in  the  output  of  milk,  and  a 
careful  analysis  of  how  to  cut  costs. 
Cost  reduction  will  come  chiefly  through 
labor-saving  devices,  the  growing  of  more 
legumes,  particularly  alfalfa,  and  the 
weeding  out  of  low-producing  animals, 
is  the  opinion  of  John  M.  McKee,  Deputy 
Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  nearness  of  our  dairymen  to  whole 
milk  markets  gives  them  a  decided  ad- 
vantage, so  much  so  that  even  in  the  face 
of  present  falling  in  prices,  Pennsyl- 
vania's dairy  industry  promises  to  be  a 
growing  and  profitable  one  In  the  future. 


A  little  or  even  temporary  ditching 
may  make  a  lot  of  difference  with  the 
yield  of  some  fields. 


Dairy  Council 
Service 


The  various  departments  of  the 
Philadelphialnter-State  Dairy  Council 
are  available  for  service  in  both  city 
and  country. 

Without  Cost  in  Inter-State 
Territory 

Lecturers  and  Speakers  on  Health 

f\r  IV  lit  ritlr.**   T'«%r.ir»c      AtrftiluKiA   ftyr   •n*. 

Grown  Ups  or  for  the  Children. 

Motion  Picture  Films  on 
Dairy  Subjects 

i  antern  Slides,  Literature, 
Posters 

Plays  for  the  Children,  Etc. 

Ihe  Dairy  Council  has  carried  the 
message  of  "Mi'k  for  Health"  to 
thousands  of  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers. Why  not  make  use  of  them 
in  your  community. 

There  is  no  charge  for  this  service 
for  local  I.  M.  P.  Meetings,  Commun- 
ity or  Local  Meetings  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Milk  Shed. 

Let  Us  Plan  Your 
Entertainment 


Philadelphia 

Inter-State  Dairy 

Council 

Boyeriown  Bditfiinf 
1211  Arch  St.,    Philadelphia 
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1.   In  the  leading 

butter,  cheese  and 

whole-milk   centers  of 

America  Holsteins  form 

from  50  to  70%  of  the 

purebred  dairy  cattle. 

Holsteins  are   popular  I 

because  they  are 

profitable 


Writ,  fm  IMfm 


"Extension  Service 


HOLSTEINr-.fFRIESIAN 

Association    *J    amekica 

230  EAST  OHIO  STNCCT.CHICAOaiLL._^^_ 


,  DrtaAs  tht  Jkick  o/ Bacteria 

'     one  ot/frc£  MA/tes  rntmrY  cjiiiff^s 
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PTERIIAC  Is  sure  death  to  bac- 
foria.  This  means  sweet,  pure 
tnllk  andcrcam — and  letter  prices 
for  you. 

STKRILAC  Is  Doti-pol8onou8. 

odorless,  tasteless  and  costs  less 

than  Ic  a  gallon  to  make . 

Ast  your  dealer  or  vrite  tu/or 

FREE    SAMPLE 

THEAIiOn   LAIOHTOIIES 

1763  Lawrence  Ave.    C:hlcaKO.  ni. 


LLj  Sferilize  with  Sferilac 


CRUMB'S    Hanging 

Stanchions 


are  guaranteed  to  please 
the  purchaser.  They  are 
■hipped  subject  to  trial 
in  the  buyer's  stable.  They 
are  right. 

Send  for  booklet 

WALLACE  B.  CRUMB 

Box  2.  Forettville,  Com. 
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-20,000  De  Laval  Milkers 

Now  used  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Canada, 
Cuba,  Sweden,  Norway,  Finland,  Denniark,  Hoi  and, 
France,  England,  South  Africa,  India,  New  Zealand, 
Australia  and  Japan. 


The  ])r()^ress  wliich  tlie  De  Laval  Milker  lias 
made  during  the  last  three  years  is  tnily  remark- 
able. Ill  the  face  of  extremely  adverse  conditions, 
financial  and  otherwise,  it  has  gone  ahead,  winning 
thousands  of  new  users  and  friends,  not  only  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  but  throughout  the 
world.     These   facts    prove   two    very    iinportant 

points: 

(1)  That  the  De  Laval  Milker  is  the  only 
milking  machine  sold  and  used  on  a  world-wide 
basis  proves  that  it  is  recognized  by  the  leading 
dairymen  of  the  world  as     The  Better  Way  of 

Milking." 

(2)  That  most  of  these  milkers  were  sold  dur- 
ing the  worst  financial  depression  of  recent  years, 
when  only  such  equipment  as  would  actually  pay 
for  itself  in  a  short  time  was  purchased,  proves 
that  it  is  a  paying  investment. 

The  Dc  Laval  Has  Made  Good 
There  is  no  longer  any  question  but  what  the 
De  Laval  Milker  is  "The  Better  Way  of  Milking." 
It  eliminates  a  great  deal  of  hard,  disagreeable 
labor.  It  enables  one  man  to  milk  at  least  twice  as 
many  cows  as  he  can  by  hand.  It  will  milk  cows 
better  than  can  be  done  by  any  other  method,  as 
proved  by  the  fact  that  cows  almost   invariably 


increase  their  milk  production  when  milked  with  a 
De  Laval.  A  number  of  world's  records  have  been 
made  bv  De  Laval-milked  cows.  The  De  Laval  is 
simple  in  construction,  durable,  and  easy  to  operate. 
And  finally,  cleaner  milk  of  higher  quality  can  be 
produced  with  it,  as  it  is  easy  to  keep  in  a  clean  and 
sanitary  condition. 

The  Best  Investment  You  Can  Make 
Thousands  of  users  claim  the  purchase  of  their 
De  Laval  Milker  was  the  best  investment  they  ever 
made.  You  will  say  the  same  after  you  have  used 
one.  Even  though  you  haven't  enough  cash  to  pay 
for  a  De  Laval  outright,  a  small  payment  will  put 
one  to  work  for  you ;  and  the  saving  in  hired  help 
and  the  extra  milk  produced  will  more  than  pay  the 
rest. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company    Dept.  64i 

16.5  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.  Chicago 

Send  me  your  Milker  ']    Separator     1  catalog     (Check  which) 
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SANITARY  REGULA 

NINETY-NINE  PE. 
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.^PERAl^x5,lN 


With  the  passine  of  May  31st,  when 

J  the  new  regulations  adopted  by  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
|nd  enforced  by  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
itate  Dairy  Council  became  effective,  it 
affords  the  first  opportunity  to  stop  and 
consider  what  has  been  accomplished. 

To  adequately  handle  the  work  of  the 
inspection  of  dairy  farms,  receiving 
stations,  and  dealers'  plants  and  to 
handle  the  correspondence  incidental  to 
the  regulations  and  the  records,  it  has 
been  necessary  for  the  Dairy  Council  to 
build  up  two  groups  of  workers,  one  of 


In  some  instances,  farmers  have  <  ,  v\' 
procured  temporary  permits,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plans  advised  for  the 
enforcing  of  the  regulations,  have  either 
been  stopped  from  shipping  to  the  co- 
operating dealers  or,  in  some  instances, 
will  be  forced  to  apply  for  permits  or 
cease  shipping  as  soon  as  the  records 
can  be  completely  checked  and  brought 
up  to  date.  So  far,  a  survey  indicates 
that  not  more  than  100  farmers  have  had 
their  milk  rejected  because  of  lack  of 
permits  on  June  first. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  one 


jvMbns  were  received  on  June  2nd  by 
special  delivery  and,  in  several  cases,  by 
farmers  paying  a  personal  visit  to  the 
Philadelphia  office  to  immediately  pro- 
cure their  permit  so  that  they  could 
resume  shipping  the  next  day. 

The  inspection  is  going  on  rapidly  so 
that  in  addition  to  practically  all  of  New 
Jersey,  a  large  portion  of  Bucks  County, 
portions  of  Montgomery  County  and 
Berks  County,  Pennsylvania  have  been 
inspected.  On  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland  and  Delaware,  Dorchester 
County   and   Talbot   County    have   been 


made  to  comply  with  tlie  provisions  of 
the  regulations  and  unless  liiere  are 
reasonable  excuses,  these  dairies  are 
liable  to  be  discontinued. 

Over  3,000  inspections  of  dairy  farms 
have  been  made,  while  about  half  of  the 
receiving    stations    and    plants    of    the 
dealers  have  also  been  inspected. 
Amendment  to  Regulations 

The  regulation  referring  to  the  cooling 
of  the  morning's  milk  was  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  — 

"Milk  must  be  removed  as  soon  as 

drawn  to  a  clean  place  and  be  cooled 


,    ^,       .  ^„^ti^  *t,^  PWIadelohia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  keeps  continuously  before  the  dty  public  the  importance 


which  is  to  efficiently  handle  the  work  in 
the  office,  the  issuing  of  the  permits,  the 
keeping  of  the  records  on  each  producer 
and  the  records  of  the  various  receiving 
stations  and  discribution  plants.       The 
office  work  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Erma  Cochran  has  been  handled  in  such 
an   efficient    manner   that   pratically   no 
producers  who  have  applied  for  permits 
on  or  before  May  29th  were,  in  any  way, 
affected  by  the  selling  of  their  milk  on 
June  1st.    Up  to  June  3rd  13680  permits 
have  been  issued  to  producers  selling  to 
co-operating  dealers.    This  total  will  be 
very    materially    increased    in    the    near 
future  by  the  issuance  of  permits  to  pro- 
ducers   shipping    to    dealers    who    have 
recently  begun  co-operating  in  this  work. 
One  dealer  with  over  1000  farmers  and 
a  number  of  smaller  dealers  having  from 
10    to    100    dairies    each,    have    recently 
begun    co-operating    in    this    particular 
work. 


section  where  there  is  a  greater  number 
of  producers  stopped  because  of  lack  of 
permits  than  in  any  other  section.  In 
general,  it  is  one  or  two  at  each  receiving 
station  throughout  the  entire  territory, 
with,  of  course,  many  exceptions  where 
a  number  of  the  receiving  stations  have 
1007o  of  the  shippers  holding  permits. 

In  the  most  cases  those  who  have  not 
procured  their  permits  are  very  small 
shippers  who  have  felt  that  they  would 
rather  market  their  milk  through  other 
channels  than  to  comply  with  the  regu- 
lations. The  largest  losses  were  the 
dropping  ef  ten  patrons  at  one  receiving 
station  and  the  loss  of  30  cans  of  milk 
at  another. 

In  some  cases  farmers  have  been 
temporarily  discontinued  from  receiving 
stations  because  of  their  delay  in  apply- 
ing for  their  permits  and  will  be  re- 
instated as  soon  as  their  permits  have 
been   received   by   them.    Several   appli- 


completely  inspected  while  the  work  is 
going  forward  rapidly  in  Queen  Anne's 
and  adjacent  counties.  Mifflin  County, 
Pennsylvania,  has  been  almost  entirely 
inspected  while  numerous  individual 
dairies  scattered  throughout  the  territory 
have  also  been  inspected  by  men  while  in 
their  vicinity  on  other  work.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  producers  ship- 
ing  directly  into  Philadelphia  have  been 

inspected. 

Reinspections 
Reinpsections  are  being  conducted  in 
some  portions  of  the  territory  where  the 
inspections  were  made  during  March 
and  April  and  where  the  fanners  have 
been  definitely  notified  as  to  what 
improvements  would  be  required  in  order 
to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  Regulations. 
On  the  reinspection,  it  is  expected  that 
every  dairy  shall  then  be  in  such  shape 
as  to  warrant  the  issuing  of  a  permanent 
jiermit  and  where  changes  have  not  been 


within  an  hour  to  as  near  60  degrees 
as   is   practicable  with   the  facilities 
available,     except     morning's     milk 
delivered  at  receiving  station  before 
8  A.  M*      It  must  be  kept  covered 
and  held  at  as  low  a  temperature  as 
practicable  at  all  times." 
This  is  a  change  from  9  A.  M.,  which 
was   formerly  stated   in   tlie   regulations, 
to  8  A.  M.     This  change  was  made  be- 
cause it  was  felt  that  in  very  hot  weather 
milk  drawn  from  the  cow  early  in  the 
morning     and     reaching     the     receiving 
station  as  late  as  nine  o'clock  would  not 
be  delivered  in  marketabe  condition,  and 
in    order   to  safeguard   losses   from   sour 
milk  and  troublesome  odors  and  flavors 
developing  from   lack   of  cooling   within 
a  rcjisonable  length  of  time,  tlie  amend- 
ment as  stated  above  was  made. 

In  order  to  allow  ample  time  for  pro- 
ducers    selling     to     dealers     who     have 

(Continued  on   page   7) 
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VARIATIONS   IN    BUTTER    FAT   TESTSI  MARKETING  MILK  IN  PHILADELPHIA 


F.    M.  TWINING 


The  Testin^r  Depart.nent  of  the  Inter-  fair.y    r.a  irate    method    of    cUter.nining  changes  of  milkers,  lack  of  proper  venti-  There  are  some  very  common  losses  m 

S^^   'uTvro^u^TtZ^^^  f-.e     rela..    •    productum     of     n.ilk     and  lation,    weather    changes,    a    stray    dog,  fat    between    the    t  me    the    mdk    comes 

^JUr^tZ.    from     members  i,utter  f.         imlividual  cows  in  the  herd,  failure  to  completely  ndlk  cows  have  all  fro...  the  cow  and  the  tune  ,t  .s  dehvered 

enun.erating    instances    of    considerable  Mml.  he  .-.Ji  .nation  of  the  net  return  from  been  responsible  for  upsetting  the  test  of  to  the  receiving  station.               • 

variations    in    tests.        Particularly    'uave  .-.eh.  a  whole  herd,  not  necessarily  affecting  all  A     very     common     -;"-"-;      ^^^ 

cases  been  reported   where  Cow  Testng  The  t«  •      ows  whose  cow  testing  asso-  the  tests  in  the  same  direction.  pnrt.al    churnmg    of    unlk    when    hauled  | 

Association  figures  have  differed  mat.ri-  .iMf.^n '  re  ords     are     here     given     were           Change     of     feed     is     perhaps     more  cner   rouglwoads    especially    milk    from 

allv    from    those    used    by    buvers    as    a:^.  ed   .       andom   from   the   same   herd  commonly  charged  with  having  caused  a  Jersey  or  Guernsey  cattle.     1  »m  can  be 

bails  of  making  payment  for  milk  .nd  are       .rly  typicnl  in  comparison  of  variation    in    test    than     any   other   one  prevented    '»•       -rough    cool.ng,    ftlling 

The  fat  content  of  the  milk  of  a  hcr.l  but^  r    :■      variations    from    one    test    to  factor.     Of  course  sudden   feed   changes  cans  entirely  full  and  thorough  st.rrmg,^ 

.,             1  .1     ..  i:..i.:i:*,.  ,.*•  ♦).«  ..,.o,o.r»  t«a\-  hrinw  ,'ihoiit  n  tenmorarv  chance  ot  immediatelv  before  hauling. 

or  cows   or  oi   a   singie   uuiivuiuai   varii>       anouiei- aim  im   iv  ii..m...»., -  -- — r- c^                            '          '         ,    ' .  ,..,,    ^,     .  j.  ■     j.         -i.  •„  i:.  ^i„  4.„1 

almost     dailv     and     has     caused     n.u.h  per   cent    of   fat    for   one   twelve    month  test    and    changing   from   a    succulent   or  M,k  that  freez.es  in  transit  is  likely  to | 

,.       I  \  1  1  »         ,e  1    .M.»,v.r,wl    witli     motlier  highlv  c«)ncentrated   protein  feed  to  one       test  lower  than  normal.     Poor  htting  can i 

wrangling  between  producers  and  buyers       period   comi)are(l    with    .inoimr.  mf..ii.>    ^    ii..iiiii.  i...      i  ,  ,    ,       i,.       *      j  i.     i  „,„ 

^f  ,„i,^  ^  th.ee  months  i)eriod  elapsed  between  lacking  succulence  or  to  a  carbohydrate  covers  and  rough  handling  tend  to  losse, 

The  onlv   accurate   wav   to    deter.nine  thi.  ti.ue  of  finishing  one  year's  work  and  feed    will    naturally    affect    the    flow    of  which  lower  tests.    Before  re.noving  mil. 

the  .uonthiv  volu.one  of  Vat  is  to  test  a  tin-    beginning   of   the    other    due    to   in-  ...ilk    and    for    a    time   the    test.        Cows  tor  home  use  from  a  can  that  has  stood 

sa...ple    taken    from    each     dav's     nulk.  abilitv  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  com-  highly     fitted     before     freshening     with  ...ot.onless  any  length  of  time.  thorough| 

(The  practice  of  buvers  through  ..ut  <.,.r  petent  tester.  certain  kinds  of  feed,  seem  to  test  higher  ag.tation  ,s  advisab  e. 

territory   is   to    take   c.nnposite   samples  Now   as   to   why   the   test   does   vary.  until   the    reserve   of   fat    stored    up    has  One  cause  of  a   farmer  losing  out  on 

for  fifteen  day  periods.)  Science   as    yet    knows   very   little   as  to  been     exhausted,     however    we     do     not  h.s  test   was  a   1-    year  old  colored  boy 

Records  kept  of  dailv  tests  of  a  si,igle  lust  how  the  glands  of  the  udder  secrete  believe    that    a    material    change    over    a  with     a     keen     appetite     and     a     largt 

herd  handled  under  conditions  as  nearly  "the  fat  of  milk.     It  is  definitely   known  long  period  of  time  can   be   affected   by  internal  storage  capacity  for  cream      In 

alike  as  possible  from  day  to  day,  showed  however  that  whatever  affects  the  cows  normal  changes  of  feed.  several  cases  i    has  been  found  that  hired 

tests  of  3.25^^  3.8^^,  3.3y;,  3.89^  3.5%  nervous  condition,  effects  a  change  in  the          So  much  for  the  changes  in  the  butter-  men    were    tak.ng   extra    n.ilk    >'ome   to 

3.S7r,    3.(i5';,     and     3.85%     of    fat     for  fat  content  of  her  milk  immediately.  fat  content  of  milk  up  to  and  including  the.r      families      unbeknown      to     their  I 

nine     consecutive     days,      the      average  Changes  in  time  of  feeding  or  milking,  the  time  of  its  secretion.  en.ployers  and  replac.ng  it  with   water. 

•                             '^  The    testing    de- 

:::   ..tve'r;-  .::'      St.  saviours  Starilght  He..  Je.ey  Cow.  ,  Average  %  fa.  ».25      p„,„„e„t     of     th.| 

„o..e   ja.e„    ,ro.      M-rc„  ..  im  .o  ...re,,  .    .».a  ^^_^^  ^__^         ^^^  ^^^         ^^^  Inter  S  a  e       M,U 

each     day's     ship-  „        ,     .,.,,                ':[.%^"  ',.U  -050  ggo  0  806.0  753.0       540.0       592.0         360.0  863.0  7684.0                      . 

. -,A  Pounds  Milk   1252.0  yvd.o  too.v  ojv.v  """•"  '^"^                       „„  _           ,q  ,  r/)/)  qqg  «  ciation  is  ready  at 

ment     was    3.55%.  Pounds    Fat     62.6  53.6  45.5  33.1  36.3  40.0         25.9         32.5           19  1  50.0  dJb.O  ;. 

It       is       therefore  Per  cent  Fat   5.0  5.4  6.2  4.8  4.6  6.3          4.8          6.5            6.3  6.8  all   times  to   ass.st 

,     ,  Averajre  %   fat  5.47  members  in      ac- 

evident     that     had  j„ne  1,  1918  to  June  1,  1919.  r.  u  ^,  4      -i         m  T^nt«l  counting  for    lev 

thp       cow       tester                                             Tnn*.  Tidv  Aue  Sept.  Oct.  Nov.       Dec.        Jan.       Feb.  Mar.       April         May  Total  counting  lor    low 

the       cow       tester                                            June  July  Aug.  »ept.  ut  ^^^^       ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^       WTiere  cow 

arrived    on   one   of      Pounds  M.k   -41.0        642.0      616.0      3  20      499.0      .85.0  ^^^        ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^      testing  associations i 

the    high   days    his      ^^-^-^J^l^ ;;     ^?;*  ^l^        il         ^.0  5.7  5.6  5.0  6.0  ^^    ^^    .^   ^^^^_ 

test    for    that    one  ' '  ..  i,»„.. 

A    f  ntri-   <7    fat    S  Ifi        **^"  ^^  "*^* 

day     would     have       ^mleto  Komdyke  De  Kol  Reg.  Holstein  Cow.  A>erage   /c  lai     .  ^.^^^^^^  ^ut  a  sys- 

been     considerably      March  1,  1917  to  March  1,  1918.  ^  ,         .  c.„,         Orf         Nov  Dec         Jan  Feb         Total  tern    by    which    a 

higher     than,  that  March         Apr.       May      June        July      Aug.       Sept.        Oct.        No.      ^De.       ^Jan.^       ^Feb^        Total^^      producer  can  locate 

of     the     composite  ^-^.^  ^'j  \ ; ; ; ; ; ; ^1'^:«       '"fi",  'T^  Ts  IL                                                     21.7  35.6  36.6  32.4  274.7  ,,,      ,,,      ,„,,„, 

sample   taken  over  pj;;"^*;;^'^ J^^ 3.1            3.0  3.4  2.9  4.2                                                       3.2  3.0  3.3  3.0  ^^^^         ^,^    ^^^^ 

the    entire   period;                 ,    ,«,o  ^     t         i    loio  Average  %  fat  3.22  already           helned 

.„,.  had  he  arrived  '->■»"«'»  •'■"'^'-r  Ju.y  An..  Sep..  Oct.  Kov       De.        Jan.      Feb  M-„  April        May  Tot..  ^^^J,J„1 

,„  one  „f  the  low  p.,„„d.  Milk  1<«5.0      Up^.O  720.0  614.0  484.  830.0      200.0                    .4*7.0  J507.0  .644.0      .3SO.0  .06«.0  ,„    ,^^  J^,,^.„.^ , 

days;      it      would  Pounds  Fat  32.9          •«.*  ■'^•J  '^^  ^^          ^g          ^^                         34  3.2  3.8  3.0  their    low    tester. 

--"ower  i;;it;i';ti^^st:r^^^^^  ::::^ker:::e:^: 

The  cow  test.g      K~U^^  herd  test  had  ^llen 

eTi'enshe"  an"d      U  Is  mot'oVl'^s  oVan  aTc'de^t  aU  yet Urt;s":rs  may  be  doing  as  nearly  accurate  work  as  can  be  done.  below  standard. 

Z^^xv<  nFCRFASE  IN  ^  BIG   INCREASE  IN    1923  HOLSTEIN-FFRIESIAN 

LIVE  STOCK  REPORT  SHO^^  S  ^^f^^f%l';^^_^,^^  ^^,,,  j.^cREASE  CATTLE  TESTS  FOR  "T.B."  ^^^^vmC^^IA^ CONVENTION 

V     nsvlvani-.    farmers    had    on    hand  totaling  .S5,796,45  last  year.     This  is  a  re-  That  vast  progress  was  made  in  cattle          T,^irty.eight  States  and  one  Canadian 

January'  this'year,  a  total  of  3,476,920  duction  of  one  per  cent,  in  numbers.  testing  in  this  State  during  J923  is  dis-  ^^^^^  .^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

head  of  livestock.    Last  year,  on  the  cor-  Milk  cows  this  year  show  a  slight  in-  dosed  in  a  report  by  Dr.  T.  E.  Munce.  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  convention  of  the  Holstein- 

responding  date,  the  total  was  3  523,432.  crease  in  numbers.    It  is  estimated  farms  ^,,^^^,^,   „f   ^^e   Bureau    of    Animal    In-  ^^.^^.^^  Association  of  American,  to  be 

The  decrease  in  numbers  carried  a  pro-  of  the   Keystone  State    ^"l^l^""^  J^<'2,f^  dustry,  to  F.  P.  Willits,  secretary  of  the  j^^,^^  .„  Richmond,  Virginia,  June  4th. 

portionate    reduction    in     the     estimated  dairy  cc.w.s,  at  .^5 M^l'ead,  worth  about  p^^„,^.^^„j,  department  of  Agriculture.          The   Pennsylvania     delegates    include: 

vuiup  of  the    livestock    on    Pennsylvania  )i;49,22T,321  compared  to  862,467,  at  .*57,-  *-                                           r  t  i       i    n  ..    i      n-**  i        i     u  w   u   i 

»      ,     In    «    l,e  value  was  «25,4S2.-  so  a  head,  valued  a.  .W,«i..2r,3  last  year.  The    statement    covers    a    sumn.ar,.    of  ,Ioh„  A.  Bell    Tr     '.ttsburgh;  RE.  Rol. 

6«,Ts  con,mr«l  with  ».37,072.218  in  the  The  present  nu.nher  of  other  cattle  is  tuberculin  testing  for  the  last  28  years,  ertson,    -i  ork;    Dr    I      M^  Thompson 

rrLelinT  r  placed    at    587,145,    averaging    .»29.90    a  ,.„,t    year    .7,038    herds,    comprising      ^'""  "'^"■•/V  f'  °<-y''f\ V'"'''w  '^ 

preceding  year.  i  '  »  ii.,- -.-i  oca  ^.  f>tto,  Carlisle;  Frank  A.  Keen,  West" 

The    statement  was    issued  by    F.   P.       l.^ad,  or  »  total  vaUie  of  .^n  561,250,  coin-       ,,,^,^^  ^^^„  ^^^^.^  ^^^t^,,^  ^..^e  tested  f..r      ^.^^.^^^^.    ^    ^    Henderson,     Hickory;  O. 

Willits,   Secretary   of    the    Pennsylvania  p.'.red   with   ^\<>''lj'  "J    •^'^*'"    "    "^"   '  tuberculosis.     Prior  to   1923,  the  highest  a.  Shirey.  Williamsport;  James  M.  Pax- 
Department  of   Agriculture,   based  on  a  totaling  .•M9,2(,0,.590  last  >ear.  number  of  herds  tested  in  any  one  year  ton,  Ho.iston;   J..hn   B.   Kendig,  Willow 
report  prepared  by  L.  H.  Wible,  director  Pennsylvania     s^u-ep     nu...ber     4H5,50o                                                                          ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^,^^  ^   g,^.^^^  Lancaster, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  head,  averape.ng  .-6.20,  ^alued  at  $2,841,-  ^^"^J"*  ^'                  ^  The  Marvland  delegates  are:     John  M. 

(J79    as  compared  with  4.55,510  last  year.          Of  the   herds   tested  last  year,   15,m3  ,  •             ,         ,  r^,      i      w    4U 

4t  the  beeinning  of  the  current  year,  "'•''  ''^  tomjnirru                   ,           ^     *       '  Dennis,  Riderwood,  and  Charles  Werth- 

there  were  465,585  horses  on  the  farms  a   gain  of  about  one  per  cent      Reports  ,,,,,  f,,„.i   f,,,   of  the  disease,   a   per-  ^.,^,^.^^  Frederick. 

the  State   valued  at  $81  a  head,  a  total  show  a  decrease  in  v.rtua  ly  all  counties  ,,„tage    of   91.       The    highest    previous  ^,^^  j^^^^^.  ^^^,^^^^^^   .^^j,,^^^    q,   p. 

^37c,o0  6lo     During  1922,  there  were  except   Washington   and  Creene,    wh.ch  ,^,,,,;^^  of  disease  free  herds  was  75  per  j,,nesburg;  M.  H.  Keeney,  Cedar- 

4  5'^  Zses  on  Pennswania  farms,  at  l-ve    4»  per  cent,    of  the  sheep    of  tl,e  ,,,^    ,,    ,022.       In    1896,   the    first    year  ^^^.^^  ^^^^  „     ^   j,^^,^^^^„^  ^^^^^^^ 

',385  a  head   a  total  vah'.e  of  .$44,636,879.  State  where  small  increases  m    numbers  repc»rted   up<m,   there   were   cmly   44  per  p,,^,,,.,,^  will     be     represented     by  J. 

-nfe  dtc  ine  was  about  two  per  cent.,  at-  I'-e  been  n.ade.     The  average  va  «e  was  ,ent    of  the   tested    herds   found    uncon-  j^^^^^^,j                Winterthur. 

1    ecuc.ne                           in^reise  in   the  *»>«"  same  during  the  two  years,  but  the  taminated.                                                                   •                    . 

tnbutable  to  the  steady    inc  e  se           ue  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  _^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^.^^_           ^^^               ^^  ^^    g    ^    ^^^.^^^^   ^,,,                           

nuuiber   of    autom.  b.  es       -          ^  »^  ,30.  „,,  .^rect  charge  of  eradication  of  tuber-  These  six  counties,  in  the  order  given 

and   tractors   which    a        -supplement.ng  ^^^       ^^^  ^,„  ^         ,„  p^„^^^,^.^„,^  ,,,,,,  ^.„,,^i^    ,^    ,,ttle,    the    survey    indicates  are    the   leaders   in    Pennsylvania   wheat 

horse  power  on  the  farms.  this  year  total  1,048,725,  valued  at  .$12.25  conclusively    that    the    disease    can,    and  production-Lancaster,    \  ork,    Franklin. 

^':T^^::''^'^^Zt^Z  he^l,  or  a  total  ;,f   .$12,822,4^9,    com.  will,    be    gradually    eliminated     by     the  Berks,  Chester,  and  Cu.nberland.     The, 

3  at  5T  25    at  J^  a'CId,  a  value  of  pared    with    1,068,1.0   hogs,   at    $13.75    a  application  of  recommended  principles  of  grow   about  40  per   cent   of  the  States 

$5,129,360,  'com'pared  to  54,510.  at  .$102.35,  head,  or  .$14,691,111  one  year  ago.  treatment.  total  crop. 


A  Study  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Under  the  Auspices  of  The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 


In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1923,  Dr. 
Frank  App,  lately  of  the  N.  J.  College 
of  Agriculture,  and  Wright  Hoffman. 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  made  a 
survey  of  the  marketing  of  milk  in  Phila- 
delphia for  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
I'konomics  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  1  his  has  recently 
been  published  in  a  mimeographed 
l)amphlct  of  seventy-three  pages  il- 
lustrated with  numerous  charts.  The 
following  table  of  contents  gives  briefly 
an  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  subject 
is  treated: 

G>ntents 

The  i>un>ose  of  the  survey  is  briefly 
described  as   follows: 

1.  To  give  a  detailed  descrii)tion  of 
the  ])rocess  of  placi.ig  a  quart  of  milk 
at   the  doorstej)  of   the  consumer. 

2.  To  point  out  the  main  problems 
invovled  in  the  marketing  of  milk  in 
Philadelphia. 

3.  To  indicate  those  larger  move- 
ments in  this  area  which  point  out  future 
developments  in  the  industry. 

The    authors    pointed    out    that    sixty 
years  ago  the  middle  Atlantic  group  of 
states,    including    New    York,    Pennsyl- 
vania  and    New   Jersey,   were   of   equal 
dairy   importance   with   the   East   North 
Central      group,      including     Wisconsin, 
Michigan,    Illinois,    Indiana,    and    Ohio, 
but  today  the  former  group  have  scarely 
half  as   many  cows  as  the  latter  group 
and   have  long  since  been   surpassed  by 
another   group.the    West    North    Central 
group,    which    includes    Minnesota    and 
Iowa.     Not  only  has  the  middle  Atlantic 
group  declined   in   importance  from   the 
point  of  view  of  total  number  of  dairy 
cows,  but  when  considered  in  the  light 
of  a  region  whose  population  is  rapidly 
increasing,  the  significance  of  this  decline 
is     brought     out     more     clearly.        This 
decline,    in    both    absolute    and    relative 
importance,   of   dairying   in   the   Middle 
Atlantic  region  is  due  primarily  to  the 
fact  that  butter  can  be  produced  at  less 
cost   on   the   cheaper   western  land   an<l 
shipped    East    than    larger    amount    on 
eastern  farms;  and  as  the  population  has 
increased  a  relatively  larger  amount  of 
the  milk  produced  in  this  region  is  sent 
to   the  cities   as   whole  milk  and  larger 
amounts    of     butter    drawn     from     the 
western  states. 

The  general   n'lation  of  these  facts  to 
the    milk    supply   of   Philadelphia   is    not 
had  to  see.     The  dairy  industry  in  these 
eastern  states  has  given  way  the  relative- 
ly i.n;-)ortant  position  it  held  fifty  years 
ago.        In   this    respect   it   is   not   unlike 
other    branches   of   agriculture.     We   are 
l»<<C«ming     a     manufacturing    and    cimi- 
mrrcial    nati«m,  and    this    is   particularly 
true    in    our    eastern    states.     The    result 
has  been  that  as  the  populati<m  has  in- 
i  rcasfd  larger  dc.i.ands  have  been  made 
Jor    dairy    i)roducls.     To    ...eet    this    in- 
uTcasi.ig  de.i.a..d  .lecessitated  ...ore  inten- 
.-.ive      farming      or      exjjansion.        More 
^intensive  farming   resulted   in   increasing 
'Costs,    so    the    natural    outcome    was    to 
reach    out    further    for    dairy    jjroducts. 
Here  the  question  of  perishability  enter- 
ed, and  butter  and  cheese  were  brought 
from  the  west  and   the  near-by   regions 
were  drawn   on   for  whole  milk. 

'i'his  statement  ...erely  gives  the 
•  lircelion  in  which  the  daily  hid.istiy  is 
going.     It  docs  not  n.can  that  no  bu.Ucr^ 


condensed  milk  or  cheese  is  manufactured 
in  New  York  State  or  Pennsylvania.  It 
simply  means  that  throughout  all  of  this 
eastern  region,  dairying  is  becoming 
more  and  more  an  industry  producing 
whole  milk  rather  than  manufactured 
dairy  products. 

The  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed 
The  Philadelphia  milk  ghed  includes 
the  southeastern  portion  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  central  and  southern  of  New  Jersey, 
all  of  Delaware,  and  that  part  of  Mary- 
land lying  east  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Outside  of  this  territory  some  milk  is 
drawn  from  the  northwestern  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  small  quantities  from 
New   York  State.    When  one  considers 


the  surplus  available  for  the  Philadelphia 
market.  In  estimating  the  amount  of 
milk  necessary  for  home  consumption, 
account  must  be  taken  of  the  fact  ^"it 
the  urban  population  does  not  consume 
as  much  milk  per  person  as  the  rural 
population.  The  estimate  used  for  this 
purpose  was  accuruiiigij'  Lwu-imma  ui  a 
pint  per  person  per  day  for  the  urban 
population,  and  one  and  one-third  pints 
for  the  rural  population.  Multiplying 
eech  of  these  amounts  by  the  urban  and 
rural  populations  respectively  of  each 
county,  the  estimate  of  the  annual 
amount  of  milk  necessary  for  home  con- 
sumption was  obtained. 

It  does  not  follow  that  each  county  act- 
ually ships  milk  into  Philadelphia  either 
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Total  amount  of  milk  produced,  -"^"""^  """"?•  ^'^LMnr^'igM*'*'" 
and  surplu.  for  counties  within  the  Philadelphia  Mdk  Shed,  1920 


as  having  a  larg*  surplus  of  milk.  In 
the  order  of  their  importance  they  are: 
Chester,  Lancaster,  Bucks  and  Berks 
Counties  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Salem 
County,  New  Jersey.  Hunterdon  Coun- 
ty, N.  J.,  also  has  a  large  surplus,  but 
the  major  portion  of  the  county  belongs 


the  fact  that  for  the  year  1922  the 
consumption  of  milk  in  Philadelphia 
was  238.2  million  quarts,  he  reallees 
that  the  area  from  which  this  supply  is 
drawn   is  comparatively  small. 

Production,  Estimated  Consumption,  and 
Surplus  Milk,  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed 
Of  the  total  amount  of  milk  produced 
in  this  area    in  1920,    a  little    less  than 
one-fourth  was  shipped  to  Philadelphia. 
To  determine  the     amount     of     milk 
which  each  county    can    furnish    Phila- 
delphia, an  estimate  must  be  made  of  the 
amount  each    retains    for    its    own  use. 
Ibis  estimate  subtracted  from  the  total 
^amount  of  milk  produced  will  then  give 
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York  County,  Pennsylvania,  has  a  large 
surplus  but  it  is  shared  with  Baltimore, 
making  it  of  less  impotance  in  the  Phila- 
delphia area.  All  of  these  five  counties 
lie  within  a  radius  of  seventy  miles  of 
Philadelphia,  which  again  shows  the  for- 
tunate fact  that  Philadelphia  does  not 
have  to  transport  the  bulk  of  its  milk 
supply  a  very  great  distance.  To  ascer- 
tain what  counties  of  the  Philadelphia 
area  are  the  most  intensive  dairy  areas, 
one  method  is  to  divide  the  total  produc- 
tion of  milk  by  the  population  of  each 
county.  This,  however,  gives  too  much 
weight  to  the  city  population.  Other 
methods  are  to  divide  by  the  rural  popu- 
lation, or  by  the  number  of  farms  per 
county.  The  index  actually  used  was 
to  divide  the  total  production  of  milk 
by  the  total  area  (in  acres).  This 
takes  account  of  the  fact,  as  in  Phila- 
delphia County,  that  a  large  part  of  the 
land  is  covered  by  the  city,  or  of  the  fact 
that  in  some  counties  large  areas  are 
mountainous,  decreasing  the  amount  of 
milk  per  acre  of  land. 

Conclusions  from  Analysis. 

What,  then,  are  the  conclusions  we  may 
draw  from  the  analysis  of  dairying  in  the 
Philadelphia  area?  Will  it  be  called 
upon  in  the  future  to  draw  its  milk  sup- 
ply from  a  still  wider  area  than  at  pres- 
ent? What  will  be  the  effect  of  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  milk  in  Philadelphia 
upon  the  retail  price  of  milk?  These 
are  difficult  questions  to  answer.  Future 
developments  are  not  always  revealed  by 
what  has  happened  in  the  past.  All  that 
can  be  done  is  to  state  what  are  the  pres- 
ent directions  toward  which  past  experi- 
ence indicates  we  are  going.  With  this 
in  mind  the  following  conclusions  seem 
warranted : 

(1)  The  States  throughout  the  eastern 
region  of  the  United  State  are  de- 
clining in  importance  as  dairy  reg- 
ions producing  manufactured  dairy 
products.  Instead  dairy  interests 
are  turning  their  attention  more 
and  more  to  the  production  of  mar- 
ket milk. 

(2)  Philadelphia,  up  to  the  present  time, 
has  not  needed  to  draw  its  milk 
supply  a  very  great  distance. 


equal   or    proportionate    to    its    surplus. 
There  is  a   large   amount    of   cross-ship- 
ment of  milk  from  one  county  to  another. 
Thus  one  might  conclude  that  Delaware 
County      used      all      of      its      milk      at 
home    and    drew    an    additional    supply 
from  outside  sources.     The  fact  is  that 
Delaware  County  does  ship    some    milk 
into   Philadelphia,    and,    in    turn,    must 
make  up  for  this  loss  by  an    additional 
import  from  nearby  counties.     The  chart 
shows:     (1)   What   counties    produce    a 
surplus  supply  of  milk;   (2)  estimate  of 
how  much  that  surplus  is  and  (8)  relative 
importance  of  each  county  as  an  ultimate 
source  of  supply  for  Philadelphia. 

Five  counties  stand  out  in  importance 


(3)     The  area  from  which  Philadelphia 
now  draws  its    milk    supply,   pro- 
duced, in   1920,  at  least  four  times 
the    quantity    of    milk    shipped  to 
Philadelphia,  (production— 224  mil- 
lion gallons,  with  shipments  to  city 
-^  52  million  gallons),  with  an  esti- 
mated surplus  above  the   needs   of 
of  home  consumption  of  19  million 
gallons  after  Philadelphia  had  been 
supplied.    This  surplus  milk,  which 
went  into  butter,  ice  cream  and  con- 
densed milk  principally,  is  available 
for  future  whole  milk   needs    pro- 
vided the  price  of  whole  milk  is  high 
enough  to  bring  it  on  the  market. 

(Continued  on  p«Ke  8) 
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SANITARY   REGULATIONS 

The  movement  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  and  the  co- 
operating dealers  in  tiie  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed  towards  better  condition.s  has 
been  an  imqualified  success. 

May  31st,  was  the  closing  date  govern- 
ing the  presentation  of  applications  for 
permits,  signifying  the  intention,  both  on 
the  part  of  producers  and  distributors, 
that  they  would  adopt  the  clean  up 
program  and  make  the  necessary  farm 
and  plant  improvements. 

At  this  time  approximately  99  per  cent 
co-op>eration  has  been  effected. 

In  many  cases  producers  shipping  to 
receiving  stations  have  signed  up  full 
100  per  cent. 

These  Sanitary  Regulations  have  had 
the  unqualified  support  on  the  part  of 
the  co-operating  buyers  of  milk  and  in 
a  number  of  cases  producers  failing  to 
obtain  the  necessary  temporary  permits 
have  lost  their   usual    market   for   milk. 

This  new  program  which  will  insure 
the  consumers  of  milk  with  a  safe  and 
sanitary  supply  has  had  the  commenda- 
tion and  support  of  health  authorities 
throughout  the  territory  and  should  un- 
doubtedly lead  to  a  greater  consump- 
tion of   milk   by   the  public  in   general. 

Dairy  specialists  and  authorities  in 
marketing  methods  who  are  closely 
watching  the  progress  which  we  have 
been  making,  agree  that  this  movement 
is  more  far-reaching  in  the  way  of 
improving  the  market  for  the  producers 
of  milk  than  any  undertaken  anywhere 
in  the  dairy  world  in  the  United  States 
heretofore. 


GRASS   AND   GARLIC 

The  greater  the  consumption  of  milk, 
cream  and  ice  cream  the  greater  becomes 
the  objection  on  the  part  of  the  consum- 
ing jiublic  to  the  flavor  of  grass  and 
{garlic. 

In  some  secticms  of  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed  the  early  growth  of  grass  and 
garlic  has  been  a  greater  nuisance,  as 
far  as  fluid  milk  consumption  is  con- 
cerned,  than   ever  before. 

The  heavy  and  almost  constant  rain 
fall  during  May  have  resulted  in  an 
abundent  growth  of  garlic  and  objection- 
able grass  flavors. 

At  some  of  the  receiving  stations  there 
has  been  a  heavy  return  of  off  flavored 
milk. 

Inspectors  from  the  Quality  Control 
Department  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Cotmcil  have  made  numerous 
visits  to  receiving  stations,  inspecting 
the  milk,  where  demands  from  members 
of  the  Inter  State  Milk  Producers  Asso- 
ciation or  buyers  of  milk  have  entered 
complaints. 

In  a  very  large  majority  of  cases  the 
))orcentage  of  milk  rejected  has  been 
jirctty  generally  substantiated. 

Tlie  utmost  care  should  be  observed 
by  producers  not  to  present  milk  for  ac- 
ceptence  that  has  a  garlic  or  grassy  fla- 
vor. Examine  each  can  of  milk  before 
shipment. 

Proper  care,  actually  observed  in  con- 
nection with  the  feeding  of  cattle  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  will  save  a  lot  of  milk 
from  rejection. 

If  milk  has  the  slightest  indication  of 
a  garlic  flavor,  it  should  be  carefully  and 
thoroughly  ariated  before  shipment. 

Grassy  flavors,  which  have  been  the 
principal  cause  of  re.)ections  in  some  sec- 
tions, can  be  avoided  by  careful  feeding 
of  the  cows.  Two  long  a  time  of  early 
l^isturage,  without  grain  on  a  dry  forage 
r.'ition,  will  very  frequently  result  in  the 
production  of  grassy  milk. 

The  little  extra  time  required  in  pre- 
l>arinp  milk  for  market  at  this  time  of 
tiie  year,  will  be  more  than  repaid  by 
having  milk  in  a  satisfactory  marketable 
condition  when  it  reaches  the  receiving 
station. 


Uncle  Ab  says:  A  man  without  at 
least  one  deep  faith  is  like  a  ship  with- 
out an  anchor;  and  most  ships  have 
several  anchors. 


STORAGE     OF     BUTTER     BEGINS 

The  butter  market,  which  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  has  a  very  strong 
bearing  on  the  milk  market  took  an 
upward  turn  during  the  last  half  of 
May,  Apparenty  the  storage  of  butter 
has  begun. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
market  has  been  relatively  quiet  and  un- 
settled there  is  some  evidence  that  prices 
have  reached  the  bottom. 

The  low  point  in  prices  was  early  in 
the  month,  when  they  ranged  around 
37  cents  for  92  score  butter,  New  York 
City.  The  middle  of  the  month  prices 
ranged  at  about  40  cents,  followed  by 
a  decline  to  38  1/2  cents.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  month  the  market  was  firmer 
at  41  cents. 

The  following  statement  is  reprinted 
from   "Crops  and   Markets." 

The  monthly  cold  storage  reports 
showed  the  holdings  of  butter  in  the 
United  States  on  May  1st  was  released 
May  16  and  had  a  slight  bearish  influence 
on  the  market.  The  report  showed  hold- 
ing on  May  1,  1924  of  8,977,000  pounds 
as  compared  with  holdings  on  the  »ame 
date  last  year  of  3,248,000  pounds,  and  a 
five  year  average  of  6,401,000  pounds. 
This  revealed  surplus  of  6,728,000  pounds 
over  1923  and  2,676,000  pounds  over  the 


five  year  average,  and  is  the  highest 
May  1  holdings  since  1919. 

It  is  true  that  this  surplus  has  been 
discounted  to  some  extent  and  no  decided 
reaction  was  apparent  at  the  moment. 
but  nevertheless  a  surplus  of  close  to 
6,000,000  pounds  of  butter  in  storage  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season  is  signiflcant 
and  the  more  conservative  of  the 
operators  will  undoubtedly  proceed  with 
caution. 

Receipts  at  the  four  markets,  have 
shown  steady  increases  over  each  pre- 
ceeding  week  and  over  the  corresponding 
weeks  of  last  year. 


THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

The  fluid  milk  market  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Milk  Shed  has  been  able  to  hold 
its  own. 

While  the  supply  has,  if  anything  been 
somewhat  smaller  than  during  the  same 
period  last  year,  the  unfavorable  and  im- 
seasonable  late  spring  has  had  a  material 
bearing  on  consumption. 

The  usual  increase  in  the  demand  for 
Ice  cream  has  been  small  owing  largely 
to  the  cool  weather. 

During  the  month  manufacturing 
plants  have  had  slight  price  concessions, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  producers  of 
evaporated  and  condensed  milk  have  had 
to  compete  with  other  territories,  where 
lower  prices  for  fluid  milk  are  being 
paid. 

Butter  prices  averaged  during  May 
about  1.6  cents   higher  than  in  April 

Prices  of  butter  have  been  easing  oflF 
for  some  months  but  are  now  believed 
to  have  reached  the  low  point  for  this 
sj^nng. 

Taken  on  the  whole  the  fluid  milk 
market  has  not  been  particularly  strong 
but  by  close  cooperation  with  buyers  we 
have  been  able  to  maintain  prices. 


NOTICE 

AMENDMENT  of  RULE  E 

SANITARY  REGUUTIONS 

At  •  mettinf  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council  held  May  12,  1924, 
Rule  E,  Paragraph  1,  page  5,  Cooling 
Milk,  of  the  Regulations,  was  amended 
to  read  as  follows  ; 

"Milk  mast  be  removed  it  soon 
as  drawn  to  a  clean  place  and  be 
cooled  witbin  an  boor  to  as  near 
60  degrees  as  is  practicable  witb 
tbe  factlities  arailable,  except 
morning's  milk  delivered  at  re- 
ceiving station  before  8  A.  M. 
It  must  be  kept  covered  and  beld 
at  as  low  a  temperature  as  prac- 
ticable at  all  times." 


FARM  WORK  IN  PENNSYL- 
VANIA TEN  DAYS  TO 

TWO  WEEKS  LATE 

Farm  work  in  Pennsylvania  is  from 
ten  days  to  two  weeks  late  in  southern 
counties,  three  weeks  late  in  the  middle 
belt,  and  a  month  behind  the  usual  sched- 
ule in  the  northern  tier  of  counties.  The 
nights  have  been  cool  and  generally  ad- 
verse to  rapid  growth. 

This  statement  on  the  outstanding  fea- 
tures of  the  agricultural  situation,  as  re- 
flected in  reports  received  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agriculture  from 
crop  reporters  in  all  sections,  was  an- 
nounced by  Paul  L,  Koenig,  the  Federal- 
State  agricultural  statistician. 

The  report  further  showed: 

Corn  planting  in  Pennsylvania  is  prog- 


ressing fairly  well  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State,  but  is  much  later  than  usual. 
Not  much  plowing  or  planting  for  this 
crop  has  been  done  in  other  sections. 

Bare  spots  in  wheat  and  rye  Aelds  are 
filing  in  nicely  in  many  counties.  Many 
fields  that  seemed  doubtful  may  yet  have 
a  good  yield.  Oats  seeding  is  getting 
imder  way  in  all  but  a  few  of  the  most 
northern  counties.  It  is  late  but  well 
along  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

Cool  weather  and  abundant  rainfall 
has  been  good  for  grasses.  Clover  and 
alfalfa  were  quite  badly  frozen  in  spots, 
especially  in  heavy  soils.  Pastures  on 
well-drained  lands  have  been  able  to 
carry  stock  since  earlv  in  Mav.  but  on 
low  flat  lands  were  still  too  soft. 

Fruit  prospects  were  reported  to  be 
excellent,  particularly  in  southern  coun- 
ties where  the  trees  blossomed  well. 
There  was  no  frost  damage. 


MILK  AND  INSURANCE 

There  is  a  deep  rooted  belief  that  doc- 
tors do  not  take  their  own  medicine.  The 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 
however,  which  has  been  urging  people 
to  drink  more  milk,  shows  its  faith  in  its 

own  prescription.  The  milk-man  who 
supplies  the  home  oflSce  building  of  the 
Metropolitan  at  No,  1  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City  doesn't  have  to  worry 
about  adding  new  customers  to  his  milk 
route. 

Last  year  the  Metropolitan  used  in  its 
home  office  3,649  quarts  of  cream,  367,066 
quarts  of  milk,  16,920  quarts  of  con- 
densed milk  and  19,200  quarts  of  evap- 
orated milk,  not  to  mention  91,246  quarts 
of  ice  cream. 

It  not  only  serves  milk  with  the  regu- 
lar daily  luncheon  to  its  7,426  oflSce  em- 
ployes, but  it  maintains  a  "milk  room", 
where  at  11  o'clock  each  morning  and  3 
o'clock  each  afternoon,  such  employes  as 
have  been  recommended  by  the  examin- 
ing doctor  for  additional  nourishment  get 
an  extra  serving  of  milk  and  crackers. 
Last  year  the  number  of  persons  served 
in  the  milk  room  averaged  276  twice 
daily  and  they  put  away  some  66,010 
bottles  of  milk. 


4 


I 


cow  TESTING  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Twenty-seven  cow  testing  associations 
out  of  a  total  of  thirty-three  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  report  7362  cows 
on  test,  1003  cows  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary  giving    more   than    40   pounds    of 

butter  and  1263  cows  giving  more  than 
1000  pounds  of  milk. 

In  addition  to  the  above  40  pound  list, 
;J48  cows  gave  more  than  60  pounds  fat 
and  703  cows  gave  more  than  1200 
pounds  milk.  There  were  24  cows  re- 
ported on  official  test.  Fifty-six  unprofit- 
able cows  were  sold  and  8  registered 
bulls  purchased  during  the  month. 

The  highest  ten  cow  average  for  Feb- 
ruary in  butterfat  was  74.8  pounds  made 
by  the  Laurel  Hill  Association,  and  the 
second  honor  was  won  by  the  Cumber- 
land County  Association  with  a  yield  of 
71.7  pounds  butterfat. 


Maggie  S.  Ware,  wife  of  Frank  O. 
Ware,  director  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association,  died  on  May  81st, 
1924,at  her  home  in  Deerfteld  Street,  New 
Jersey. 

The  funeral  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
June  3rd.  Mrs.  Ware  has  been  in  ill 
health  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Ware  has  been  a  director  of  the 
Milk  Producers  Association  ever  sinc^ 
its  formation. 


LATEST   MARKET   PRICES 


PhlladelphU  Belllnc   Plan 

The  bMie  and  surplus  proviiions  of  the  Philadslphia  Ssllint;  Plan  affain  bseama 
•ffactlT*  with  January,  1924.  Tha  basic  quantitj  ii  rapreMnted  by  the  averaga  monthly 
shipment  of  milk  during  October.   NoTember  and  December,    1923. 

Beginning  irith  January  milk  will  be  paid  for  on  the  basic  and  Hurplus  plan.  Milk 
shipped  in  excess  of  the  basic  quantity  and  equal  to  it  in  amount  will  be  paid  for  on  the 
aTsrafa  New  York  02  score  buttar  price  for  the  month,  plus  20  per  cent.  Milk  in  excess  of 
an  amount  equal  to  the  basic  quantity  will  be  paid  fur  on  a  flat  averaKe  New  York  92  seora 
buttar  pries  for  the  month. 

INTEB-STATB  MILK  PB0DUCEB8  ASSOCIATION  PBICES  ^ 

Prices  are  based  oa   3   per  cent,  butterfat  milk,   with  a   differential   of  4    cents    for  each 

tenth  point  and  2  cents  for  each  half  tenth  point,  up  or  down. 

Thia  price  list  is  issued  with  the  understanding  it  is  net  to   the  producers  and    that  all 

buyers    using    it   aa    a    basis   of    payment    to    producers    shall    in    addition    thereto    make    the 

following  contribution  and  payments: 

(1)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2  cents  per  100  pounds  (46% 
quarts)   of  all  milk  purchased  from  any  producer  at  price  listed  hereon. 

(2)  To  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association  2  cents  per  100  pounds  (48% 
quarts)   of  all  milk   bought  from  members  of  said  Association. 

(8)      To    the    Philadelphia    Inter-State    Dairy    Council    2    cents    per    100    pounds    (46% 


2    cents 


Council 

**""' The  funds  so  dBriTed"are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for  improTing  standards  of  quality 
in  production  and  distribution  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed;  for  improTement  and 
stabilization  of   markets,  and  for  an  adueatlonal  eampaign  advertising  the  fuod  value  of  dairy 

Prices  subject    to   change  whenavar  warranted   by   market    conditions. 


Test 

per  cant. 

8. 

8.05 
8.1 
8.16 
8.2 
8.25 
3.8 
8.35 
3.4 
8.45 
8.5 
8.55 
8.6 
3.65 
8.7 
8.76 
8.8 
8.85 
8.0 
8.05 
4. 

4.06 
4.1 
4.16 
4.3 
4.36 
4.8 
4.85 
4.4 
4.46 
4.6 
4.66 
4.6 
4.66 
4.7 
4.76 
4.6 
4.86 
4.0 
4.05 
6. 


MAY  BASIC  PBIOE 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 

GBADE   B   ICAKKET   MILK 


Basic  Quantity 
per  100  lb. 
93.04 
2.06 
3.08 
8.00 
8.03 
8.04 
8.06 
3.08 
8.10 
8.12 
8.14 
8.16 
8.18 
8.30 
8.33 
8.34 
8.30 
8.38 
1.80 
t.83 
1.84 
8.86 
8.IS 
8.40 
8.4S 
8.44 
8.4« 
8.48 
8.60 
8.63 
8.64 
8.66 
S.68 
S.0O 
S.63 
8.64 

•.ee 

s.68 

•.TO 

S.7S 

8.74 


Fries 
psr«t. 
8.8 
8.86 
6.4 
•  46 
0.6 
C.6 
6.55 
6.8 
6.65 
6.7 
6.76 
6.76 
«.• 
8.86 
6.0 
6.05 
7. 

7.06 
7.06 
7.1 
7.16 
7.3 
7.36 
7J 
7.6 
7.86 
7.4 
7.46 
7.6 
7.66 
T.i 
7.66 
7.7 
7.7 
7.76 
7.8 
7.86 
7.f 
7.96 
9. 
9. 


MAT  8UBPLUS  PBIOES 


Test 
par  sent 
3. 

3.05 
3.1 
8.15 
8.2 
3.25 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.45 
3.5 
3.55 
3.6 
3.65 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 
8.85 
3.9 
3.05 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 

5. 


F.  O.  B. 
aass  I 
par  180  lb. 

$1.99 
2.01 
2.03 
2.05 
2.07 
2.09 
2.11 
2.13 
2.15 
2.17 
2.19 
2.21 
2.23 
2.25 
2.27 
2.29 
2.31 
2.88 
2.35 
2.87 
2.39 
2.41 
2.43 
2.45 
2.47 
2.49 
2.51 
2.53 
2.55 
2.57 
2.59 
2.61 
2.63 
2.65 
2.67 
2.69 
2.71 
2.73 
2.75 
2.77 
2.79 


Philadelphia 

Glass 

par  qt.  per  100  lb 

4.25  $1.68 

4.3  1.70 
4.35  1.72 

4.4  1.74 
4.45  1.76 

4.5  1.78 

4.5  1.80 
4.55  1.82 

4.6  1.84 
4.65  1.86 

4.7  1.88 
4.75  1.90 

4.8  1.92 

4.8  1.94 
4.85  1.96 

4.9  1.98 
4.95  2.00 
5.  2.02 
5.05  2.04 
5.05  2.06 

5.1  2.08 
5.15  2.10 

5.2  2.12 
5.25  2.14 
6.8  2.16 
5.35  2.18 
6.4  2.20 

5.4  2.22 
5.45  2.24 

5.5  2.26 
5.55  2.28 

6.6  2.30 
5.65  2.82 

5.7  2.84 

5.7  2.88 
6.76  2.38 

5.8  2.40 
5.85  2.42 

5.9  2.44 
6.95  2.46 

2.48 

OF 


II 

par  Qt. 
3.6 
3.65 
3.7 
8.7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.5 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.65 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
4.06 
5. 

5.06 
5.1 
5.15 
5.2 
6.2 
5.25 
6.8 

amADB  B 


6. 

MOMTHLT   BASIC   FEIOBt 

OB  ICABKBT  M 

F.  0.  B.  Philadelphia  and  at  raoaiTlng  sUtlons 
in  the  50  mils  on*  at  8%  hnttarfat 

BaaairUg 
P.  O.  B.  par  aUtloa  60  mil* 

quart  Phila.  ona  par 


1083 

January  6.96 

February  9.96 

Mareh  9M 

April  9.98 

May  7.1 

June  7.1 

July  7.96 

Aoguat  7.96 

Saptamber  7.96 

Oetobar   1-16  7.86 
Oetobar    18-81        7.1 

Narw&bOT  9.99 

f>aa«ab«r  9.99 
M4 

iaa«M7  9.96 

'abrvary  6.9 

March  9.9 

/knHi  119 

May  9.9 


3.90 
9.90 
3.90 
3.90 

3.78 
2.78 
3.86 
3.96 
3.96 
3.96 
3.T8 
3.90 
3.90 

tJO 

3.87 
2.87 
2.87 
3.87 


MAY  BASIC  MILK 

Country  Becelvlng  Station 

OBADE     B    MABKET    MILK 

Quotations  are  at  railroad  points.  Inland 
ptations  aarry  differentials  subject  vj  local 
arrangements. 

Prices  are  less  freight  and  receiTing  station 
charges. 

Basic  QuanUty  %%  Milk 


Miles 


1 

11 

31 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

101 

111 

121 

181 

141 

151 

161 

171 

181 

191 

201 

211 

221 

281 

241 

251 

261 

271 

281 

291 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
t« 

to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


10 

20 

80 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

00 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

100 

200 

210 

320 

280 

340 

360 

280 

270 

280 

290 

800 


inci. 


Freight  Rates 
100  lbs. 
.268 
.388 
.809 
.919 
.888 
848 
.864 
.874 
.888 
.809 
.414 
.434 
.484 
.460 
.460 
.476 
.480 
.400 
.505 
.510 
.520 
.635 
.640 
.650 
.556 
.566 
.676 
.681 
.606 
.600 


Prica 
8%  milk 
93.44 
2.48 
8.41 
3.40 
3.88 
2.87 
2.84 
2.83 
2.82 
3.81 
2.20 
2.28 
2.27 
2.26 
2.25 
3.28 
2.23 
2.21 
2.20 
220 
2.10 
2.17 
2.17 
2.16 
2.1ft 
2.14 
2.18 
2.18 
2.11 
2.11 


BfAY  SUBPLUS  PBICE 
Country  Becelrlng  Stations 


Tasft 

3. 

3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.8 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.65 

3.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.76 

8.8 

8.85 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 


Class  I 

par  100  lb. 
$1.42 
1.44 
1.46 
1.48 
1.50 
1.62 
1.64 
1.66 
1.58 
1.60 
1.62 
1.64 
1.66 
1.68 
1.70 
1.72 
1.74 
1.76 
1.78 
1.80 
1.82 
1.84 
1.86 
1.68 
1.90 
1.92 
1.94 
1.96 
1.98 
2.00 
2.02 
2.04 
2.06 
2.08 
2.10 
2.12 
3.14 
2.16 
2.18 
2.20 
2.22 


Teat 
8. 


8.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.65 

3.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

6. 


Class   II 
per 

$ 


100  lb. 

1.11 

1.13 

1.15 

1.17 

1.19 

1.21 

1.23 

1.25 

1.27 

1.29 

1.31 

1.33 

1.35 

1.37 

1.39 

1.41 

1.43 

1.45 

1.47 

1.49 

1.51 

1.58 

1.55 

1.57 

1.59 

1.61 

1.68 

1.65 

1.67 

1.69 

1.71 

1.73 

1.75 

1.77 

1.79 

1.81 

1.88 

1.86 

1.87 

1.89 

1.91 


SUBFLUS  PBICB8 
Monthly  Sorplas  Prloas 


4%    milk    at 


all   raealTing   at*UoBs 

1999 

Araraga  par  moatk 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Jona 

July 

August 

September 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 


OUaa  I 
93.40 

3.86 
3.87 
3.34 
2.03 
1.96 
1.96 
3.08 
3.10 
1094 
3.68 
8.41 
3.36 
1.84 
1.83 


Class  U 
98.07 
1.07 
1.08 
1.89 
1.99 
1.99 


3.10 
3.00 
1.97 
1.68 
1.61 


JX7ME  PBIOBS 

T.  0.  m.  raxLADMLrmiA 

Coontry  Stotioufl 

The  sam«  prloaa  f«T  basie  milk  ■•  «a«t«d 

above    under    May    apply    in     June,     subject, 
however,    to    change    whenever    warranted    by 
market    oondltloaa. 


"Ours  Was  Just 
a  Common 
Old  Barn— 


Today 

We 

Have 

as  fine  a  barn  as 

there    is    in    our 

neighborhood,  and 

it  did  not  cost  near 

as  much  as  a  new  one.  We  were  handicapped  for  hay 

storage — our  cows  were  crowded.   They  didn't  get 

fresh  air  and  sunshine.  Doing  chores  took  twice  as 

long  as  they  do  now.  One  day  one  of  my  boys  got 

ahold  of  the 

Jamesway  Book  "Helpful  Hints 
on  Barn  Building" 

He  got  ideas.  Then  we  called  in  the  Jamesway  man  in  our  coimty . 
He  helped  us — showed  us  how  we  could  have  steel  stalls,  pens, 
drinking  cups,  a  smooth  running  litter  carrier,  perfect  ventilation 
— everything  at  low  cost,  by  simply  improving  the  old  barn. 
Today  our  cows  give  more  milk  and  show  off  better  in  the  bam. 
It's  a  pleasure  to  work  around  them."  /  / 

Get  This  Book  Yourself 

Free  to  Dairy  Farmers;  to  others,  25  cents  in  stamps.  Get 
ideas  on  improving  your  bam.  Write  us  what  you  have  in 
mind.  A  post  card  will  do.  Write  today. 

James  Mfg*  Company 

/^mPQff )/?  V       ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

^^  wC>  #  #  ft  %^  ^  %J^/  ^^J^  F»-  Atkinson.  Wi..        Minneapolis.  Minn 
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MAY   BUTTEB  PBICES 
92  Score  Solid  Paakad 


1 
8 

3 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


Philadelphia 
37  1/2 


37 
38 
39 
39 
39 
39 
39 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
39 
39 
39 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
41 
41 
41 


1/2 


1/2 

3/4 
3/4 
3/4 
1/4 


1/2 

1/2 

1/2 


New  York 
37 
87 
38 
38  1/2 


1/2 


38 
38 
38 

38  1/2 
89 

40 
40 
40 

39  1/2 
38  1/2 
38  1/2 

38  1/2 
89 

39  1/2 
39  1/2 
39 

89 
M 
19 
40 
40 
40 


Chicago 

35  1/2 

85  3/4 
86 

87 

86  1/2 
36 

86 
88 

36  3/4 
87 

87  1/2 
87   1/2 

37  1/2 
87  1/2 
87 

87 

37   1/2 

37  1/2 
87  1/2 
37 

87 

87 

87   1/2 

88 

38  1/4 
38   1/4 


r 


Keep 

Temporary 

Permits 

ON  FILE  IN  YOUR  MILK 

HOUSE  OR  DAIRY 

STABLE 

Field  Men  must  consult 
them  when  making  inspec- 
tion. 

IF  POSSIBLE  TACK  PERMITS 
ON  MILK  HOUSE  WALL 


ANNUAL  DINNER  OF 

WEST  GROVE  LOCAL 

Tlie  annual  dinner  of  the  West  Grove, 
Pa.,  local  of  the  I.  M.  P.  A.  held  May  16, 
was  the  largest  in  its  history.  Among 
the  speakers  were  Hon.  F.  P.  Wllllts, 
Secretary  of  Agfriculture  for  Pennsyl- 
vania; Secretary  Balderston  and  Dr. 
Lyons. 


Dairy  Council 
Service 


The  various  departments  of  the 
Philadelphialnter-State  Dairy  Council 
are  available  for  service  in  both  city 
and  country. 

Without  Cost  in  Inter-State 
Territory 

Lecturers  and  Speakers  on  Health 
or  Nutrition  Topics  Available  for  the 
Grown  Ups  or  for  the  Children. 

Motion  Picture  Films  on 
Dairy  Subjects 

Lantern  Slides, 'Literature, 
Posters 

Plays  for  the  Children,  Etc. 

The  Dairy  Council  has  carried  the 
message  of  "Mi'k  for  Health"  to 
thousands  of  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers. Why  not  make  use  of  them 
in  your  community. 

There  is  no  charge  for  this  service 
for  local  I.  M.  P.  Meetings,  Commun- 
ity or  Local  Meetings  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Milk  Shed. 

Let  Us  Plan  Your 
Entertainment 


Philadelphia 

Inter-State  Dairy 

Council 

Boyertown  Building 
1211  Arch  St.,    Philadelphia 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


June,  J924 


June,  J924 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 
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Smashes  World|Record ! 
GERTRUDE  CLAIRE 


(No.  99550) 


100  Iba.    (net) 

P    F     C.   r.    24%    Milk 

Maker 

Guaranteed    Analyais 
I'loleiii    (miinniuui;i«.OOvt' 
Fat.,      (minimum)    5.00% 
Carbohydr.     (Min.)  45.00% 
Fibre     (maximum)    9.00% 
Dlcestibla    Nutrients 
1606    Ibi.    per   ton 
200  lbs. — Corn  Dig.  Grains 
240lbs.— OilMeal(OldProc) 
500  lbs. — Gluten    Feed 
200  lbs. — Wheat    Bran 
200  lbs. — Cottons'd     Meal. 

43% 
100  lbs. — Wheat  Middlings 
100  lbs. — Peanut  Oil  Meal,  f 

40% 
100  lbs. — Ground    Oata 
180  lbs. — Yellow    Hominy 
100  lbs. — Molasses    (cane) 
20  lbs.— Salt 
20  lbs. — Cal.    Carbonate 

2000  lbs.— I'.K.CK.MIlk   Maktr. 

Manufactured    for 

Penna.       Farmtrt'       Co-opera 

tive   Kedcration,   Inc. 

Philadelphia.   Pa. 


Photograph  of  Gertrude  Claire 
No.  99550 
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Just  as  a  race  horse  must  have  a  chance  to  make  a  record  for  speed  so  must  you  give  your  cow  a 
ch  nc>  to  make  a  record  as  a  milk  and  butter  fat  maker.  «  p  /-  c 

Iwery  cow  is  an  unprofitable  cow  until  fed  right.  You  may  have  a  record  cow.  Put  her  on  P.  r.  C.  r. 
Milk  Maker  and  find  out  as  c'id  Mr.  Hartzel. 


If  P.  F.  C  F.  Milk  Maker  is  not  on  sale  in  your  community  ~  Write 


umtsyl: 


vaniaEinners*  Co-operative  {^deration Jnc 

Offices:  Heed  Building  ^^^^^  PtuIadelpKia,  Penna. 


^  Cheptrative  Purchasing  Association 


GLEANINGS   FROM  THE  FIELD 


CHESTKHTOVVX,    M.MiYLAND, 

DRIVE  FOR  MEMRRRS 
Tilt*  campaign  for  new  iiu'inbers, 
which  was  recently  rim  in  the.  vicinity 
of  Chestertown,  Mil.,  was  very  .siicce.s.sfiil. 
.\b«)iit  85  new  uicinbers  joined  the  As.so- 
ciation  for  a  total  of  742  cow.s.  This  i.s 
an  average  of  between  8  and  9  cows  per 
herd.  In  addition  to  the  new  members 
there  were  12  transfers  reported  and  a 
hirge   number  of  corrections. 

Perhajjs  in  no  section  where  an  organ- 
ized drive  has  been  conducted  have  a 
larger  projjortion  of  the  men  called  upon 
shown  their  ai)preciation  of  organizalion 
and  their  willingness  to  lend  their  aid 
to  co-oi)erative  selling. 

Chestertown  was  "the  central  pnlnt 
about  which  this  campaign  revolved, 
although  Kennedyville,  Worton  and 
Centreville  were  used  as  reserve  terri- 
tories when  the  work  neared  completion 
and  it  became  impractical  for  more  than 
one  man  to  spend  liis  lime  in  the 
Chestertown  section.  As  a  result  of 
this  drive  both  the  Worlon  and  Chester- 
town  plants  are  now  verj'  clo.se  too  100 
j)er  cent  membership,  taking  their  i)Iace 
beside  Ilurlock  and  Sudlersville  in  the 
roll  of  best  organized  plants  in  iMaryland. 
Chestertown  and  Worton  are  both 
situated   in    Kent   County. 

A  comparatively  new  feature  of  this 
cami)aign  was  the  careful  routing  of  each 
canvasser  previous  to  sending  him  on 
the  road.  This  allowed  each  man  to 
work  alone,  a  decided  asset  in  the 
farmers  biissy  season,  when  local  drivers 
are  practically  unobtainable,  and  also 
made  possible  a  more  thorough  working 
of  the  territory  than  has  been  possible 
heretofore. 

Rains  and  bad  roads,  two  features  of 
all  recent  drives,  were  a  factor  in  this 
one  during  a  part  of  the  working  period. 
They  did  not,  however,  last  as  long  nor 
retard  the  work  as  much  as  fonierly. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  Kent  County 
farmers  stick  to  organization  us  Kent 
County  sticks  lo  flivers  that  tliis  i-oction 
will  present  a  very  wholesome  Asso- 
ciation membership  for  some  t'-ne  to 
come. 


LARGE  CO-OPERATIVE 

DAIRY  IN  FRANCE 

A  report  of  the  Surgeres  Co-operative 
Dairy,  submitted  by  the  American  Con- 
sul at  La  Rochelle,  France,  shows  re- 
ceipts of  n)ilk  for  1923  to  the  amount  of 
4,329,()07  litres,  or  1,14.3,886  gallons.  Of 
this  quantity  ()4,538  gallons  was  sold  as 
fluid  milk  in  the  neighboring  cities.  The 
remainder  was  lujn.ifactured  inl»  butter 
and  casnn,  mating  162,G91  kilopraim-fs 
(367,920  lbs.)  of  butter,  and  95,512  kilo- 
grammes (210,126  1T)S.)  of  casein. 

This  co-oi)erative  dairy  lias  619  mem- 
bers who  furnish  the  milk  from  2,717 
cow.s,  the  .iverage  yield  i)er  cow  beinp; 
l,9(i8  litres  (220  gallons)  per  year.  J2ach 
memb  T  is  required  to  insiir.-  bis  cows  as 
soon  as  they  are  one  ye  ir  old.  If  an 
animal  becomes  sick  the  fani  er  receives 
75  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  treatment,  or, 
in  case  the  animal  dies,  he  receives  75 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  cow. 


bo  you  realize  the  value  of  t(tinatoes 
in  your  meals?  Authorities  say  that  we 
slMMild  eat  them,  either  fresh  <»r  caned, 
at  least  three  times  a  wwk.  As  a  source 
of  those  valuable  vitanuns  about  which 
so  much  is  heard  nowadays,  tomatoes  are 
hard  to  beat. 


IBuying  OjAoIity  Supplies  for  Ihrmsrs 


Too  much  water  in  ccmcrete  makes  a 
sloppy  mixtun-  .'snd  .i  weak  job;  .ml 
look    nul    for  having   it    lo<'   <lry.  also. 


COMPETITION  IN  DAIRYING 

By  A.  L.  Haecker 

This  is  a  comi)etitive  world,  and  our 
civilization  has  been  luiilt  along  the  line 
of  the  survival  of  the  (ittest.  Whether 
you  believe  in  evolution  or  not  you  can 
congratulate  yourself  that  you  had  some 
pretty  good  ancestors  or  you  would  not 
be  on  earth  today. 

The  farmer  has  been  feeling  com- 
petition most  keenly  since  the  war.  This 
is  due  to  many  causes:  poor  prices  for 
!arm  i)io(bu-ts  cuinpared  with  prices  for 
other  commodities,  high  labor  costs,  and 
a  higher  standard  of  living  on  the  ])art  of 
the  farmer.  How  much  we  can  Change 
these  conditions  through  legislation  is  a 
(juestion  tiiat  will  not  be  discussed  here. 
The  American  dairy  farmer  is  pro- 
tected by  a  taritV  which  in  round  figures 
is  thirty-two  cents  on  one  hundred 
])ouiuls  of  milk  or  its  products.  This 
does  not  prevent  the  importation  of 
dairy  i)roducts  from  eight  or  ten 
countries,  but  consumption  has  taken  it 
all   and  i)rices  are  still  pretty  good. 

In  my  opinion  the  time  is  coming  when 
we  will  have  a  surplus  of  dairy  products 
and  turn  from  an  importing  to  an  ex- 
porting country.  This  will  mean  a  lower 
price  which  we  must  be  prepared  to 
meet.  The  i)rincii)al  expense  in  dairy 
production  is  the  cost  of  feeding  the 
cows,  and  we  are  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  compete  with  any  country  on  this 
score.  We  who  live  in  the  alfalfa  and 
corn  belt  are  favored  and  should  be  able 
to  compete  with  any  state  or  country. 
If  we  have  to  go  out  of  the  dairy  busi- 
ness because  we  cannot  compete,  then  I 
say  we  ought  to  quit,  for  it  shows  we 
are  lame  ducks  on  the  essential  economic 
factors  of  dairying. 

Keej)    it    in    mind    there    are    a    lot    of 
stales  doing  a  great  work  in   the  dairy 
business,   and   they  are   increasing  their 
output  at  a  rapid  rate.     The  Government 
figures  show  that  the  state  of  Michigan 
has  doubled  her  output  of  butter  during 
the    past    seven    years;     Minnesota    and 
Wisconsin  have  Increased  from  40  to  50 
l)er  cent;   Californio,  Ohio,  and  Indiana 
have  all  shown  a  marked  increase.     The 
Dakotas  and  Nebraske  are  also  increas- 
ing  rapidly.       Idaho   and    Montana    are 
putting       on       dairy       cami)aigns,      and 
Nebraska    is    preparing    to    double    her 
dairy    business    in    the    next    five    years. 
The     southern     states     are    encouraging 
dairying,    and    Kentucky    has    a    Better 
Sires-Better    Feeding    campaign,    which 
heyond    question    will    result    in    a    big 
increase.     The  dairy  farmer  has  prosper- 
ed and  has  come  through  this  agricultural 
depression    with    flying    colors.       Dairy 
districts    arc    not    complaining    of    hard 
limes.     The  country  banker  will  tell  you 
in  short  order  that  his  patrons  wlio  milk 
cows  have  good  credit  in  his  bank. 

We  can  stand  over-production  provid- 
ing we  are  producing  with  economy. 
Stat«s  keeping  cows  that  i)roduce  from 
100  to  150  lbs.  of  bulterfat  cannot  com- 
pete with  states  keeping  cows  that 
l)roduce  200  or  250  lbs.  per  cow.  Neither 
can  farmers  compete  who  feed  inefficient- 
ly, who  Ignore  the  eccmomic  value  of  the 
silo  or  the  value  and  use  of  legume  hay. 
While  we  are  building  our  dairy 
industry  let  us  understand  the  im- 
portance of  laying  the  f(»undation  on  a 
substantial  basis  so  we  can  turn  from  an 
imj)orling  to  an  exi)orling  country  with- 
out suffering  a   loss. 


Sour  milk  and  buttermilk  can  be  used 
with  soda  in  making  hot  breads,  or  sour 
milk  can  be  turned  easily  into  cottage 
cheese,  <Team   cheese,  or  cl.abber. 


THE  BESTOV  CALENDAR 


EQUIPMENT  TO  HANDLE  MILK 


FROM    COW   TO    CONSUMER 


3  CASH  PRICE  OFFERS 


Believing  that  the  average  dairyman  today  appreciates  opportunity  to  buy  "right",  we 
offer  these  three  items  that  every  farm  needs,  at  extremely  low  prices.    To  do  this  we  require 

^....^»,^      CASH  WITH  ORDER. 

DIAMOND 

MILK 
STRAINER 


Bookkeeping  expenses,  etc. 
are  thereby  avoided  and  these 
close-margin  prices  made 
possible. 


Send  money  by  money 
order,  personal   check 
or  registered  mail. 
Do  not  send  stamps. 


This  strainer  is  made  of  a  seamless  drawn  bowl,  tinned.  The 
bottom  is  fitted  with  J-inch  mesh  wire,  the  idea  of  this  large  mesh 
being  to  pass  the  milk  through  freely.  A  fine  wire  mesh  spreader 
lies  on  a  sheet  of  absorbent  cotton,  to  take  the  pour  from  the  milk, 
so  it  will  not  mat  the  cotton,  and  a  wire  spring  holds  the  cotton 
and  spreader  in  place.    Capacity  10  quarts. 

Diameter  121/2  incfces,    C-.^L    ^O  Mi    Postage 
Depth,  9  inckes         LStCll    !pZ.UU       Free 

Cotton  Discs,  box  of  300,  $2.50 


FISH 
MOUTH 
MILK  PAIL 

A  gooil  pail ;  the 
cover  preveius  dirt 
from  fHlliiiK  into  the 
milk.  Ma'le  ol  4X  tin 
plate.  One  i)iece  top, 
steel  bail,  4  rivet  reiii- 
foreeil  ears  Opening 
8a4X5»/«  inches. 

12  qt ,  $1.85  ea. 

14  qt.,  $2.00  ea. 

14  qt.,  Seamless 

$3.50  ea. 

POSTAGE  FREE 


WE  PAY  THE 
POSTAGE 


l«U  Pk*M  Ucut  Itlt 


merLompan/ 

191S  Market  Street,  PHILADELPHIA 


MONEY  BACK 
GUARANTEE 


Next  to  Stanley  Tkeatre 


BUY  THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

SOBOSSO 

^^  TBADKTXI  L  r    UT     MARK 

RC*.   O.  a.   PAT.   OFF. 

and  Add  $9.50  to  Your  Profits  From  Each 

Cow  This  Summer 

)15.00  for  15  gal.  drum 

28.50  for  30  gal.  drum 

Delivered  Via  Prepaid  Freight 
Send  check  or  monry  order  and  deduct  2%  dis- 
count First  Ihousund  dairymen  ordering  will  be 
iR'Dt  FRKE  auuart  Sprayer  for  applying.  GUAR- 
,\NTEKl)  TO  RID  YOUR  <H)WS  OF  FLIKHor 
money  promptly  refunded.  Write  lor  So-Boa-80 
Kliny  More-MIIK  Folder.  It's  free. 
H.  E.  ALLEN  MFG.  CO.,  CARTHAGE  N.  Y. 


FORD  CAR 

p,ee  GIVEN 


Solve  This  Puzzle— Win  5000  Votes 


[23 


9  14 


15 


18  4 


3   1 


18 


What  words  do  tht«e  numbers  make?  The  numbers  in 
the  SQUan's  rcpriscnt  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Fl«ure  1 
Is  A.  2  is  B  and  so  on.  The  ten  tlKures  sptU  three 
words.  WTiat  arc  the  words.  Full  particulars  with  5000 
Votes  toward  Ford  Car  and  other  Grand  Prizes  will  bo 
sent  as  soon  as  your  solution  Is  received. 

Thousands  of  Dollars  in  Prizes  and  Cash  Rewards 

I  am  going  to  glvo  away  a  new  Ford  Touring  Car,  also 
many  Grand  Prizes  and  Cash  Rewards.  Blcyxles.  Phono- 
graphs. Gold  Watches,  Dlajnond  IMnKS.  Silverware,  etc.. 
etc..  to  those  who  are  promiit  and  energetic  in  fullowiiiK 
my  instructions  in  my  --ontest  for  more  readers  which 
(Joses  Sept.  12.  I!l24.  Leaxler  gets  Ford  Car.  All 
Who  take  part  rewarded.  Get  your  share  of  these  Prizes 
and  Cash.  Prizes  duplicated  in  case  of  tie.  Send  no 
money.  Just  a  postcard  or  a  letter  with  your  name, 
address  and  puzzle  soUitlon.  Don't  let  anyone  beat  y'>u 
to  it.     Send  your  puzzle  solution  and  address  UL'H'K. 

OUANE  W.  GAYLORO.  537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  D«pL  $0..  Chicago 


SANITARY  MILK  REGULATIONS 
BIG  SUCCESS 


(Continued  from   page    1) 

recently  begun  co-operating  in  the 
Sanitary  Regulations  to  make  any  such 
changes  as  may  be  needed  on  tiieir 
premises,  they  have  been  granted  an 
extension  of  time  beyond  May  31st  so 
that  in  such  cases,  producers  will  not  be 
expected  to  meet  the  provisions  of  the 
regulations  before  fall.  The  exact  date 
will  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Dairy  Council  later. 
Producers  who  are  shipping  to  dealers 
who  have  recently  begun  co-oi>erating 
will  not  be  inspected  at  this  time,  but 
will  be  given  opportunity  to  make  any 
changes  necessary  as  prescribed  on  their 
applications  for  permits. 


THE  RIGHT 
MILK  COOLER 

FOR  FARM  USE 


NO  MATTER  what  kind  of  water  tupply  you 
have,  we  have  the  right  Farm  Milk  Cooler  to  suit. 
Either  gravity  or  pressure  type,  if  you  don't  have 
running  water,  our  Siphon  system  or  our  Circulating 
Pump  will  solve  your  problem.  For  fifty  years  we 
have  been  manufacturing  bigb  graJe  dairy  equip- 
ment. We'll  show  you  how  to  keep  your 
milk  from  24  to  48  hours  longer,  and  we 
won't  need  to  experiment  at  your  expense.  Our 
coo'cis  are  rust-proof  and  wear-proof.  1  hey  are 
easily  cleaned,  for  I  hey  have  no  corners.  Prices 
range  from  $3 1. 30  to  $7  3  liO  according  to  tyi^eamj 
size.  A  auarantee  of  complete  satiii  action 
goes  with  each  cooler.  Tell  us  about  your 
water  supply,  and  wr'II  tell  you  how  to 
get  aatiafactory  resulla. 

Atk  f»rfrM  detcrittit*  circular  N:  12 
A.  H.  fitxA  Creaaery  k  Dairy  Sapplj  Ca. 
ntk  St.  A  HavtrfarJ  PUIadclykia.  Pa. 


CRUMB'S  i'.'.!S.s 
Stanchions 


are  guaranteed  to  please 
the  purchaser.  They  are 
shipped  subject  to  trial 
in  the  buyer's  stable.  They 
are  right. 

Send  for  booklet 

WALLACE  B.  CRUMB 

Box  2.  Forestville,  Conn. 


nriT 


IN 


"Vitamin"  is  hardly  in  the  dictionary 
yet;  it  is  the  name  gircn  something  that 
no  one  has  yet  seen.  But  the  presence 
or  absence  of  vitamins  in  food  has  a 
known  effect  on  growth  and  health. 
Leafy  foods  and  milk  contain  a  gn)wth- 
promoting  vitamin. 


"I  do  hope  that  you  keep  your  cows  in 
a  pasture,"  .said  Mrs.  Newlywed  as  she 
paid  the  milkman.  "Yes'm,"  replied  the 
milkman,  "of  course  we  keep  them  in  a 
pasture."  "I'm  so  glad,"  gushed  Mrs. 
Newlywed.  "I  have  been  told  that  pas- 
teuri/.t'd  milk   is   much   the  best." 

Detroit    Free    Prr.s.s. 


i! 


2.   Of    94    cows^*^ 

producing    1000   lbs. 

butterfat  or  more  in  one 

year,  77  are  Holsteins. 

As  a  breed  they  average 

highest  in  official  tests 

for  total  butterfat. 

Holstein  production 

insures  profits 

Wrllt  for  Ulrrahm 


"ExtensionSeroict 


rHOLSTEINl^'^FRIESiAN  1 

I  Association    aj    Amewca  I 

'  "«"  EAST  OHIO  STREET.CMICAOaiLt.i^««^^ 
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MARKETING  MILK  IN  PHILADELPHIA 


Manure, 
Money-* 
and  Concrete 

Every  time  you  pitch  manure  out 
into  the  open  barnyard,  you  throw  away 
money.  Your  yearly  loss  amounts  to  about 
$13  per  cow.  That's  no  small  sum  when 
you  come  to  figure  it  up. 

You  can  save  this  money  year  after  year 
by  building  a  Concrete  Manure  Pit. 

The  Concrete  Pit  does  not  allow  any 
of  the  valuable  fertilizing  elements  to 
escape.  And  remember  that  two-fifths  of 
the  nitrogen  in  the  manure  is  in  the  liquid. 

A  Concrete  Manure  Pit  quickly  pays 
for  itself  in  the  money  it  saves.  And  it 
keeps  on  earning  dividends  indefinitely. 
You  can  easily  build  one  yourself. 

Our  free  booklet  "tells  how.  "Ask 
for  a  copy  of  booklet  F-14. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


1315  Walnut  St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


347  Madison  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


Union  Trust  Building 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


A  National  Organization 
to  Improve  and  Extend  the  Uses  of  Concrete 


Offices  in   30  Cities 


Triple  Strength 
Triple  Protection 


T/iree  walls.  A 
smooth,  clean-cut 
giant  in  strength 
that  holds  itself 
straight  and  erect 
ands/aysso!  Outer 
wall  of  continuous 
spiral  hooping  firm- 
ly binds  it  into  one 
solid,  durable  struc- 
ture,  with  every 
square  inch  cross- 
supported. 
Like  the  double  walls 
of  a  houBe.theCraine'a 
multiple  walls  defy 
frost— keep  warmth  in 
and  cold  out.  Its  air- 
tight middle  wall  of  waterproof  Silafelt 
stops  moisture  from  entering  and  holds 
in  all  the  valuable  ailage  juices. 
A  handsomefarm  building  that  protects 
■ilage,  and  reduces  upkeep  cost,  the 
Craine  Silo  is  the  best  investment  in 
the  end.  Write  fo.r  Catalog  and  full  In- 
foriaaTien,  tiow.  Special  dis- 
counts on  early  or()ers.  Time 
payments  If  desired. 

CRAINE  SILO  COMPANY 
Boy    nt  Norwich.  N.  Y. 


CRAINEZuSILOS 


COULDN'T  FOOL  THIS  GIRL 

A  little  girl  and  her  mother  were  visit- 
ing in  the  country,  on  a  farm.  Having 
alway.s  lived  in  the  city  the  cow  was  a 
great  curiosity  to  the  child  and  she  was 
very  much  interested  in  watching  its 
movements. 

One  day  she  saw  the  farmer  milking. 
She  watdied  him  as  lie  carried  the  milk 
into  the  hou.se  and  strained  it  and  it  was 
put  on  the  table  for  the  evening  meal. 
She  was  much  surprised,  as  in  the  city 
the  milk  always  came  in  bottles. 

A  glass  of  milk  was  set  at  each  pleu^e. 
She  refused  to  drink  her  portion  and  was 
asked  by  her  mother  why  she  did  not 
drink  the  milk. 

Putting  her  arm  around  her  mother's 
neck  and  drawing  her  head  down  she 
whispered: 

"Mamma,  where  do  you  think  he  got 
that  milk?" 

•*I  don't  know,"  replied  lier  mother. 
"Where  did  he  k«'1  it-'" 

"Why,"  ixchiimcd  the  iiltle  girl,  "he 
squeezed  it  out  of  an  old  cow.  I  saw 
him."-  lioslon    I'ost, 


(Continued   from   page   3) 

This  surplus,  however,  is  not  large 
when  considered  in  the  light  of  the 
increased  demand  each  year  for 
market  milk. 


(I)  Changes  going  on  within  the  Philu- 
area  in  dairying  are  not  uniform, 
some  counties  declining  in  total 
number  of  dairy  cow.s,  while  otiuTS 
are  increasing  in  number.  In  gen- 
eral, the  areas  on  the  outer  portions 
of  the  milk  shed  are  increasing  more 
rapidly  in  importance  than  the 
areas  nearer  Philadelphia,  though 
there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  uni- 
formity in  each  region. 

(5)  Judging  from  the  number  of  cows 
in  the  Philadelphia  area  in  1890  and 
in  1920,  so  far  as  dairy  capacity  Is 
concerned  it  is  entirely  possible  to 
increase  in  the  future  the  number 
of  dairy  cows  18  per  cent,  or  more. 

Present  Process  of  Marketiag  Milk* 

A  detail  description  of  the  actual  pro- 
cess of  marketing  whole  milk,  will  make 
possible  a  study  of  factors  affecting  the 
demand  for  milk,  factors  affecting  the 
supply  of  milk,  the  price  of  milk,  and  the 
probable  future  development  of  the  mar- 
ket milk  industry  in  this  vicinity. 

In  the  modern  marketing  of  milk,  as  in 
many  other  commercial  processes,  there 
are  intricacies  and  difficidties  surroimding 
it  which  are  ordinarily  overlooked  by  the 
layman.  So  much  like  clock-work  has 
the  process  become  that  one  is  likely  to 
think  that  it  consists  of  only  a  few 
simple  steps  ending  in  the  receipt  of  the 
milk  by  the  consumer.  Such  a  conclu- 
sion in  itself  is  not  harmful,  but  often 
one  is  likely  to  argue,  with  the  idea  of 
simpilicity  to  start  with,  that  the  cost 
attending  it  should  be  small,  instead  of 
expensive  as  it  is,  and  this  too  often  re- 
sults in  friction  between  all  parties  con- 
cerned— consumers,  producers,  dealers.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  a  more  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  work  attending  the 
production  and  marketing  of  milk,  both 
in  the  past  and  at  the  present  time,  is 
highly  desirable. 

PUBLIC   SUPERVISION 

Including    a   Historical   survey   of  Milk 
Marketing. 

There  are  many  good  reasons  why 
public  supervision  of  the  city's  milk  sup- 
ply has  developed  to  its  present  propor- 
tions. Milk  is  in  many  respects  unique 
as  a  food.  There  is  no  substitute  for  it. 
The  much  discussed  vitamines  are  found 
principally  in  milk,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  Professor  E.  V.  McCoUum, 
concludes  that  "milk  is,  without  doubt, 
our  most  important  foodstuff.  This  is 
true  because  the  composition  of  milk  is 
such  that  when  used  In  combination  with 
other  foodstuffs  of  either  animal  or  veg- 
etable origin,  it  corrects  their  dietary 
deficiencies."  This  reason  alone  would  be 
sufficient  to  make  public  regulation  advis- 
able, but  the  added  fact  that  milk  lends 
itself  pecidiariy  to  adulteration  and  the 
transmission  of  disease  germs  makes  su- 
pervision absolutely  necessary.  To  a 
large  extent  it  is  similar  to  the  water 
supply  of  a  modem  city.  Thus  one  stu- 
dent of  the  subject  draws  the  following 
parallel  between  the  two: 

While  in  some  respects  the  case  of 
water  is  different  than  milk,  in  many 
ways  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  strikingly 
similar.  But  while  ther«  are  urgent  rea- 
sons for  the  most  strict  supervision  by 
the  public,  it  has  only  been  within  the 
last  fifteen  years  that  material  progress 
has  been  made.     To  get  an  understasding 


of  the  i)resent  regulations,  which  have 
aidfd  the  industry  to  make  many  im- 
provt'iiienfs,  the  best  method  is  to  trace 
briefly  the  development  of  milk  market- 
ing down  to  date,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  question  of  health  and  sanita- 
tion. 

The  author  next  shows  in  detail  how 
the  i)roducti(»n  and  distribution  of  milk 
for  a  large  city  has  been  developed  since 
1H50,  when  all  the  milk  of  the  city  was 
produced  within  a  short  radius  by  farm- 
ers who  themselves  delivered  it  to  the 
consumers'  doorsteps.  Tiiey  trace  m 
detail  the  introduction  of  glass  bottles 
and  their  gradual  use  for  all  milk  dis- 
tribution. In  1884  Dr.  J.  C.  Morris  pub- 
lished the  results  of  an  experiment  which 
lie  had  made  in  delivering  milk  for  the 
first  time  in  glass  bottles.  In  1909  the 
City  Board  of  Health  was  given  the 
power  to  regulate  the  sale  of  milk  in 
Philadelphia.  On  July  1,  1914,  they  made 
a  regulation  requiring  the  pasteurization 
of  all  milk  within  the  city. 

In  discussing  the  varying  consumption 
of  milk  from  season  to  season  and  from 
year  to  year,  it  is  pointed  out  that  this 
seasonal  variation  was  in  times  past  very 
much  less  than  the  seasonal  variation  in 
production,  as  will  be  shown  by  the 
chart  of  the  seasonal  demands  for  sev- 
eral years  in  Philadelphia. 

Having  considered  the  field  from  which 
the  demand  for  milk  is  derived,  it  is  now 
in  place  to  inquire  from  what  source  the 
demand  is  met.  Modern  thought  in 
marketing  is  emphasizing  more  and  more 
the  necessity  of  first  measuring  as  accur- 
ately as  possible  what  the  demand  for  a 
commodity  is,  and  then  meeting  that  de- 
mand. Certainly  this  is  preferable  to 
the  practice  of  blindly  producing  and 
then  placing  the  fmished  product  on  the 
market  at  whatever  price  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

Sources  of  Philadelpbja  Supply  In  t922 

The  general  field  from  which  Phila- 
delphia receives  its  milk  supply  was  sur- 
veyed in  the  first  section.  In  the  present 
section  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  the 
analysis  down  to  a  consideration  of  the 
actual  regions  now  drawn  on  for  the 
milk  supply  of  Philadelphia,  and  then  to 
analyze  the  variations  in  this  supply  and 
the  influences  causing  them. 

Chart  12  gives  a  picture,  by  ten-mile 
zones,  of  the  relative  amounts  of  milk 
shipped  into  Philadelphia  in  1922.  The 
sources  of  supply  in  distance  and  direc- 
tion from  the  city  are  not  uniform.  A 
lack  of  railroad  facilities,  country  receiv- 
ing stations  and  proper  soil  are  the  lead- 
ing reasons  for  variations  between  differ- 
ent sections.  Before  1860  the  primary 
consideration  was  convenience  in  hauling 
to  the  consumer.  With  the  advent  of 
transportation  by  rail  the  centers  of 
market-milk  dairying  widened,  following 
out  the  railroad  lines.  Between  1885  and 
1900  the  necessity  for  larger  and  larger 
amounts  of  milk  brought  into  use  the 
country  receiving  station,  and  this  in 
turn  entered  as  an  important  factor  af- 
fecting the  direction  of  dairy  develop- 
ment. In  each  period,  the  relative  profit 
of  dairying  to  that  of  raising  other  farm 
products,— tobacco,  fruit,  grain,  vege- 
tables,—has  played  i)robably  the  most 
important  part  in  directing  dairy  devel- 
opment. 

Philadelphia  derived  the  bulk  of  its 
supply  of  milk  in  ?922  from  within  a 
radius  of  seventy  miles  and  that  th« 
zime  shipping  the  greattest  amount  was 
the  41-60  miles  zone. 

(OoDtlnued  on   page   0) 


(Continued  from  page  8) 


Seasonal  Variation  in  Supply 

While  an  accurate  index  of  the  Phila- 
delphia supply  of  milk  cannot  be  obtain- 
ed, it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  supply  of 
individual  dealers.  This  has  been  done 
for  two  of  the  leading  dealers  of  the  city. 
Their  total  monthly  receipts  of  milk  at 
all  of  their  country  receiving  stations 
have  been  combined,  and  arc  shown  in 
graphic  form  on  Chart  14  for  a  period  of 
four  years.  The  outstanding  feature  of 
the  chart  is  the  seasonal  variation  in  the 
supply  of  milk  between  the  winter  and 
the  summer  months.  This  seasonal  varia- 
tion creates  one  of  the  leading  problems 
of  the  dealers. 

While  the  demand  for  whole  milk  in- 
creases some  in  May  and  June,  it  is  not 
nearly  sufficient  to  absorb  the  increa.se  in 
supply,  and  the  result  is  the  dealers  have 
a  surplus  amount  of  milk  to  dispose  of  in 
manufactured  form  as  condensed  milk, 
butter,  ice  cream,  or  cheese.  During  July 
and  August  there  is  also  some  surplus, 
though  in  July  in  particular  the  snpi)ly 
falls  off  considerably  due  to  dry,  hot 
weather,  and  in  August  increased  con- 
sumption of  whole  milk  and  ice  cream 
\m  solves  the  problem  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. 

The  leading  reason  for  this  large  sum- 
mer supply,  particularly  in  May  and 
June,  is  the  fact  that  there  are  more  milk 
cows  coming  fresh  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  than  at  other  seasons.  If  cows 
maintained  their  production  of  milk 
throughout  the  year  until  time  to  come 
fresh,  it  would  make  very  little  differ- 
ence at  what  time  they  became  fresh. 
But  the  practice  is,  particularly  in  sec- 
tions not  highly  developed  as  dairy  re- 
gions, to  milk  the  cows  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  when  pasture  is  abundant 
and  feed  costs  low,  and  to  allow  the  herd 
to  dry  in  the  Fall  and  early  Winter. 
This  results  in  a  surplus  supply  in  the 
summer  and  a  deficit  in  the  winter, 
working  a  particular  hardship  on  those 
who  are  in  the  dairy  business  the  year 
around. 

The  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan  is  next 
discus!5ed  in  detail  and  the  authors  ex- 
plain its  effect  upon  the  supply,  how  it 
has  influenced  the  supply  of  milk  in  the 
Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  to  the  extent  of 
materially  decreasing  the  seasonal  varia- 
tion above  referred  to,  year  by  year,  and 
[thereby  improving  the  average  price  re- 
[ceived  by  producers. 

The  authors  next  discuss  the  factors 
which  influence  the  price  of  milk.  It 
I  compares  the  price  of  milk  received  in 
I^hiladelphia  by  farmers  and  also  the  re- 
tail price  to  consumers  during  a  period 
of  twelve  years,  and  the  authors  show, 
whereas  the  price  received  by  farmers 
I  has  been  fully  as  high  as  that  paid  else- 
where in  the  United  States  under  simi- 
lar conditions,  the  retail  price  to  con- 
sumers was  the  lowest  of  the  same  group 
of  cities. 


Reasons    for   a    Favorable   Price   in 
Philadelphia 

This  favorable  price  is  due  in  part  at 
least  to  two  things:  First,  the  distance 
which  Philadelphia  has  to  ship  milk  is 
less  than  fqr  the  other  cities  shown,  with 
the  exception  of  Baltimore.  This  lowers 
one  of  the  important  costs  of  producing 
milk — that  of  transportation.  The  sec- 
ond explanation  is  found  in  the  efficiency 
of  the  milk  distributing  system  of  this 
city.  Almost  all  of  the  milk  in  Philadel- 
phia is  delivered  bottled  to  the  customer, 
with  practically  none  sold  in  bulk,  and 
only  a  small  amount  through  stores.  Dr. 
Clyde  L.  King,  Milk  Price  Arbitrator  for 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  estimates  that 
over  90  per  cent,  of  the  milk  hand- 
led in  this  city  is  delivered  direct  to  the 
customer.  The  handling  of  large  loads 
i)y  the  drivers  cuts  down  materially  the 
cost  of  delivery.  Two  of  the  five  lead- 
ing dealers  of  the  city  delivered  on  an 
average  423  quarts  of  milk  per  load 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1923. 

In  much  detail  the  work  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  is  de- 
scribed. A  very  interesting  explanation 
being  given  of  the  history  of  the  Associa- 
ation,  its  successes  and  present  activities. 

In  conclusion,  the  authors  explain  the 
effect  of  improved  prices  on  dairy  de- 
velopment in  this  area.  They  ask  the 
question:  Have  the  improved  conditions 
in  the  dairying  industry  in  this  section 
had  any  effect  in  increasing  the  supply 
of  milk  within  the  area?  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  to  increase  the  price  of 
milk  in  one  city  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  gets  out  of  line  with  other  nearby 
cities  will  result  in  arbitrating  between 
cities.  This  difference  in  price  must  be 
enough  to  pay  the  transportation  and 
the  trouble  of  shipment.  But  before  this 
inter-city  point  is  reached,  an  increased 
price  to  the  producer  within  the  milk 
shed,  if  maintained  over  a  sufficient 
period  of  time,  should  be  a  stimulus  to 
increased  production.  In  a  survey  made 
in  August  of  this  year  (1923),  farmers 
interviewed  from  five  different  sections 
of  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  reported 
an  increase  of  217^  in  the  number  of 
cows  milking  this  summer  (1923),  over 
the  number  milked  during  the  summer 
of  1919.  While-  this  covered  only  sixty 
farms,  the  fact  that  they  were  selected 
over  a  wide  area,  and  that  each  section 
reported  an  increased  number,  is  thought 
to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  num- 
ber of  dairy  cows  being  milked  is  in- 
creasing. This  is  a  significant  contrast 
to  the  V.  S.  Census  data.  It  was  sh()wn 
there  that  from  1890  to  1920  the  number 
of  dairy  cows  for  this  area  had  been 
decreasing. 

Further  evidence  on  this  question  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  table: 

The  coimties  selected  here  are  the 
leading  dairy  counties  of  this  area.  An 
examination  of  the  table  shows  that  from 


INUMBER  OF  DAIRY  COWS  AND  HEIFERS,  ONE  YEAR  OLD  AND  OVER 

County              1900  1910                 1920  1921  1922  1923 

iBerks                46,044  36,170             36,681  36,680  37,310  37,310 

Bucks     34,788  27,848             26,867  26,900  27,400  27,125 

Chester    52,677  60,738             46,298  45,300  46,210  45,750 

Delaware    14,743  12,894               8,422  8,450  8,840  8,575 

Lancaster    61,898  4.3,906            45,916  46,915  46,840  48,245 

Montgomery    30,897  26,136             26,129  26,000  26,655  25,865 

York                       .    .36,406  31,998             31,837  31,860  32,795  33,125 

Franklin'.'.'.' 20,667  20,220            19,617  19,660  19,425  20,010 

Cumberland     18,155  17,292             18,742  18,700  19,300  19,680 

JLehanon    16,264             13,.344             13,987  14,000  14,270  14,416 

Total    319,928  280,545  27.3,.386  273,346  279,045  280.090 

(Continued  on  page  11) 


Because 

Health 

Comes 

First 


"Grain  them  in  summer?     I  should  say  I  do.     Not  quite  so 
much  when  there's  pasture,  of  course,  but  they  get  LARRO 


j^..  :..  4.u^ 


.^^..^A   ^, 


That's  how  they  talk  nowadays  because  they  know  health 
comes  first — sleek,  silky-coated,  bright-eyed  health- 
tip-top,  splendid  condition. 


cows  m 


Such  cows  are  ready  when  it  comes  time  to  freshen  and  they 
have  good,  sturdy  calves.  They  don't  go  off  feed.  They 
don't  have  udder  trouble,  lax  appetites  and  indigestion.  You 
don't  pay  big  bills  for  medical  treatment. 

If  your'e  feeding  LARRO  you're  feeding  for  health  and 
profit.  If  you're  feeding  LARRO  every  day  in  the  year — in 
spring,  summer,  fall  and  winter — you're  feeding  for  the  big, 
long  profit. 

All  the  care  used  in  making  LARRO— the  safeguards  against 
nails,  wire  and  trash — the  strict  exclusion  of  all  fillers  and 
off- grade  ingredients — the  careful  standardizing  to  get  abso- 
lute uniformity  in  every  particular — the  exact  proportioning 
of  each  ingredient — all  these  things  have  a  two-fold  object : 
health  for  your  cows  and  the  biggest  possible  profit  for  you. 

There's  a  LARRO  dealer  near  you.  If  you  don't  know  where 
to  find  him,  we'll  be  glad  to  have  you  write  us. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Company 

1 18  Larrowe  Bldg.  Detroit,  Michigan 
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MILK  COOLER 


The  new  milk  regulations  state:  "Every  farmer  must  maintain  in  his  Dairy 
House  an  approved  method  of  cooling  his  milk." 

COOL 
THE 
MILK 

KEEP 
IT 
,  COOL 

IT  WILL 
STAY 
SWEET 

Faultless  Coolers  are  made  of 
tinned  copper  and  with  proper 
care  will  last  a  litetime.  Com- 
plete with  Slippy  Tank  and 
brackets.  Just  hook  it  up  to 
well  or  spring  water.  'Ihor- 
oughly  cools  and  aerates  as 
rapidly  as  milk  is  hroughl  in. 

PRICES 


Gals. 

p« 

Nt 

Nl. 

Nl. 

Hiir 

Milkm 

Cm 

Prict 

150 

40 

2-3 

10-15 

$30.00 

200 

50 

2-4 

15-20 

35.00 

250 

60 

3-4 

20-35 

40.00 

300 

85 

48 

35-75 

45.00 

Faullltss  Milk  Cooler 


Manufactured  Only  by 

E.  A.  KAESTNER 

516-524  N.  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Mnnufncturor  of 

Dairy  Supplies  and  Dairy  Equipment 


"The  Dairy  Supply  House" 
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UNADILLA  SILOS 


o  _  -  J  on  _  /^i M. 

As  you  do  a  man*s 

You  read  a  man's  character  in 
his  face.  Look  to  the  same  fea- 
tures on  a  silo  to  judge  its  qualities. 

In  the  front  of  the  Unadilla  Silo, 
you  can  see  many  practical,  valuable 
advantages  that  speak  of  the 
thoroughness,  care  and  thought 
with  which  every  detail  of  the 
whole  silo  is  worked  out. 

Its  continuous  opening;  water- 
tight, air-tight,  non-sticking  doors; 
wide,  safe,  easy  combination  door 
fasteners  and  ladder;  door  front 
assembled  at  the  factory;  hoop  ends 
adjustable  from  ladder,  these  and 
many  other  features  of  the  front  of 
a  Unadilla  are  some  indication  of 
the  bigger  silo  value  the  Unadilla 
gives  you  for  every  dollar. 

Send  for  catalog.  Yoo'll  find  it  full  of 
•ilo  information  you  shouldn't  miss. 

For  the  man  who  orders  early  we  offer 
a  special  discount  that  makes  a  real 
savins  in  your  silo  purchase. 

The  Unadilla  can  be  had  on  con- 
venient terms. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box    D  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Chester  Producers' 
Milk  Cooler 

All  copper,  everlasting.  Built  just 
like  the  big  Chester  Factory  Milk 
Cooler,  with  seamless  copper  tubes 
and  brass  manifolds.  Will  stand  1 50 
pounds  pressure.  Easy  to  clean. 
Cools  within  two  degrees  of  water. 
Very  reasonably  priced.  Made  in 
four  sizes. 


Send  for  our 
ne%v  catalog 


Get  a  copy  of  the  new  Chester  Milk 
Producers'  Catalog  It  is  vours  for  the 
asking.  Keep  it  on  hand  for  ready  refer- 
ence. It  contains  a  fund  of  useful  infor- 
mation. Send  for  it  today  -without  ob- 
ligation of  course. 

Chester  Dairy 
Supply  Company 

CHESTER,  Dept.  I  PENNA. 


JUWLAC 


Ouf/iorifies  endorse  it 


Una 
for/ft* 
sampit    I 


iaft 
mcrttt 


for  keeping  creamery  and  dairy 
utenMlls  Sweet  and  Clean . 
Ask  your  Veterinarian  or  Dealer 
forSTKRILAC;.  If  they  cannot 
supply  you,  send  your  order 
direct  to 

THE  MIOTT  LMOUTORIEI 

1763  Ltwrenea  Ave.  Chki|e,  III. 

A  Liberal  Free-Trial  Sample 

Hfrit  on  request 


For  Your 
Health 


More 
Vegetables 


Six  Reasons  for  Eating  Vegetables 

1.  They  are  one  of  Nature's  best  tonics. 

2.  They  give  us  heat  and  strength. 

3.  They  give  us  bulk— to  prevent  constipation. 

4.  They  give  us  iron — to  make  good  blood. 

5.  They  give  us  lime — to  build  strong  bones  and  teeth. 

(j.  I'hey  give  us  vitamines — to  keep  us  in  general  good  health. 

Leafy  Vegetables  are  Best— Eat  one  of  these  every  day. 
Spinach  Beet  Greens 

Swl.>>t>   Clictm 


/-I Ma T 


Cabbage 
Brussels  Sprouts 
Kale 
Dandelions 


j  Best  if  eaten  raw 
texcept  for  very 
I  young  children 


Lettuce 
Romaine 
Endive 
Watercress 
Cabba^  J 

How  to  Cook  Leafy  Vegetables 

Pick  over  leaves  and  wash  thoroughly  in  lukewarm  water  to  remove  sand. 
F'lit  in  a  strainer  and  rinse  with  cold  water  until  clean.  The  best  way  to 
cook  leafy  vegetables  is  to  steam  them.  If  you  have  no  steamer  cook  in 
little  or  no  water  in  a  tightly  covered  pan  just  long  enough  to  make  tender. 

Cook  spinach  7  to  10  minutes.     Chop  fine,  season  with  salt  and  butter. 

Always  use  the  cooking  water  either  with  the  vegetable  or  in  making  milk 
sauces  or  soups. 

All  Other  Vegetables  Are  Also  Very  Healthful — Eat  at  least  one  besides  potatoes 

daily. 

String  Beans 
Onions 
Egg  Plant 
Squash 
Salsify 

Cooking  Points  for  Other  Vegetables 

1.  Steaming  is  one  of  the   best  methods   of  cooking.     No   vegetable  flavor  or 

food  value  is  lost.     The  same  is  true  of  baking  vegetables. 

2.  In  paring  vegetables,  remove  n.s  little  of  the  outside  skin  as  possible. 
To  boil  fresh  vegetables,  use  just  enough  boiling  water  to  cover.  Salt  while 
cooking.  Keep  closely  covered.  Cook  only  tintil  tender.  Use  the  cooking 
water  with  the  vegetable  or  in  making  milk  sauces  or  soups. 
Old  cabbage,  turnips  and  onions  arc  much  sweeter  if  cooked  in  a  large 
quantity  of  boiling  water  with  the  cover  ofl'.  Most  cabbage  can  be  cooked 
in  20-.30  minutes.     Longer  cooking  of  cabbage  makes  it  harder  to  digest. 

Dried  vegetables,  as  peas,  beans  and  lentils,  should  always  be  soaked  over 
night  before  cooking. 

THE  HEALTH  VALUE  AND  FLAVOR  OF  VEGETABLES  IS  LOST  BY 
OVER-COOKING  —COOK  ONLY  ENOUGH  TO  MAKE  TENDER 


Tomatoes 

Turnips 

Peas 

Potatoes 

Beans 

Carrots 

Celery 

Beets 

Cauliflower 

Parsnips 

:}. 


\. 
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PkiUJelpkia  CkiMiHtaltk  Society 
(Fcnaerhr  Tk«  CiiiU  F«4*ratiM) 

1S06  Ucatt  Street 

(Member  of  PkilaJel^kia  Wclfara  FeJeraNaa) 


Milk  supply 

of  32  States 

Strained  through  the  Dr. 
Clark  Purity  Milk  Strainer 


A.    Strainer  Funnel. 
jB.     Sterilized  cotton  through  which 
milk  MUST  GO. 

C.  Coarse  wire  screen  ring  for  clamp- 

ing cotton  pad  to  bottom  of 
funnel. 

D.  'Wire  clamp.    ' 

Why?  Because  our  Dr. Clark  Purity 
Milk  Strainer  will  remove  every  last 
bit  of  dirt  from  the  milk^ — and  no 
other  strainer  will  —  we  guarantee 
it.     Make  us  prove  it. 

That  is  why  more  than  ten  million  quarts 
of  milk  are  strained  daily  through  the  Dr. 
Clark.  Why  Borden's  uses  it  and  Van 
Camp,  Sheffield  Farms  Co.,  Carnation  Milk 
Co.,  Mohawk  Milk  Co.,  League  members — 
and  other  dairies  all  over  the  country.  Why 
milk  inspectors,  agricultural  colleges  and 
dairy  and  food  inspectors  endorse  it. 

10-qt.  and  18-qt.  sizes.  Insures  absolutely 
clean  milk  that  brings  the  top  market  price. 
Lasts  a  lifetime  and  is  inexpensive.  If 
your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  write 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 

Dept.  F         2  i:i  Champion  St. 
Battle  Creek.  Mi«h 


Sreri/izp  u/if/i  Sfen/ac 


MISCELLANEOUS  RECIPES 

Appropriate  to  the  Season 

Stuffed  Cabbage 

Cut  out  heart  of  cahhape  and  stuff  with  bread  and  sage  dre.ssing,  or  chopped 
veal,  and  mix  with  seasoning  and  egg.  Tie  carefully  and  boil  two  hours.  Serve 
with  or  without  cream   sauce. 

French,  String  and  W^az  Beans 

Tlu"  brans  should  snap  when  bent.  String  carefully,  break  off  the  ends  and  cut 
in  two  or  three  pieces.  I-et  them  stand  fifteen  minutes  in  cold  water.  Drain. 
Tliriiw  them  into  boiling  .salted  water.  Cover  and  boil  half  an  hour.  Uncover,  and 
let  lliem  cook  steadily  one  and  one-half  hours  if  the  beans  are  light  ones,  and  an 
hour  longer  if  they  are  the  green  variety.  If  the  beans  are  nearly  dry  do  not  drain 
them,  but  add  butter  and  sweet  cream  and  more  salt  if  needed  before  .serving.  Or 
cook  a  little  piece  of  salt  pork  with  the  beans.  When  done,  take  out  the  pork, 
drain  off  the  water,  and  serve  with  a  little  cream  or  cream  sauce.  Green  shelled 
beans  may  be  cooked  in  the  same  way.  They  will  be  ready  to  serve  In  thirty  or 
thirty-five   minutes. 

Spinach  Salad 
Prepare  the  spinach  as  for  spinach  a  la  mode,  and  then  chop  fine  and  place  in 
a   bowl   and  add: 

1  small  onion,  chopped  fine 

1  tsp.  salt 

2  tsp.  paprika 

Mix    and   then   pack    in    demi    tas.se   cui>s   to   mould.     Turn    on    a    bed    of   crisp 
lettuce  leaves  and  serve  with  F'n-nch  Dressing. 

Baked  Potatoes  and  Cheese 

I)  large  baked  pctlatocs  l/i  lb.   Pimento  or   .American  cheese — rul) 

\/'i  cup  hot  milk  through  grater 

2  tsps   salt  1/H  tsp.  i)aprika 

Cut  potatoes  in  half  lengthwise  and  scoop  out  the  content.  .Mash  thoroughly. 
Add  cheese  to  hot  milk,  and  beat  with  egg  beatei  until  smooth.  Mix  with  tbf 
])otat<)es,  add  seasoning,  and  whip  until  light  and  creamy.  Refill  tlie  potato  shells 
and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  for  10  minutes. 

Asparagus 
Scrape  off  the  coarse  skin,  tie  in  bunches  making  the  tips  even,  and  cut  off  the 
woody  ends,  leaving  them  of  equal  length.  Wash  and  lay  them  in  boiling  water, 
sliglilly  salte<l,  and  cook  slowly  twenty  minutes,  or  till  tender.  Take  <Mit  the 
.isii.iragus  carefully,  lay  it  on  thin  slices  of  buftered  toast,  and  remove  the  strings. 
Serve  with  meltefl  butter  or  cream  sauce. 


FARM 
LOANS 

Plan  which  Saves  Money 

and 
Gives  Security  and  Stabil- 
ity to  the  Farmer 

For  Circular,  write  to 

Pennsylvania  -  Maryland 
Joint  Stock  Land  Bank 

OF  HARRISBURG 

Fred  Rasmussen,  President 

Operated  Under  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act 


Willard 

StordN^ge   Battery 
and    Service   Station 


Starting,  lighting,  ignition— storage 
batteries  of  every  description,  make 
and  for  every  purpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  shop. 

OUR  SERVICE  is  unbiased  and 
dependable. 

Pusey   &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 


WEST  CRESTER,  fl 


COITESVILLE.  PI. 


MARKETING  MILK 

IN  PHILADELPHIA 

(Continued  from  page  9) 
1900  to  1920  the  total  number  of  dairy 
cows  was  decreasing;  from  1920  to  1923 
the    total    number    is    increasing.     From 
these    two    sources    of    information    the 
conclusion   can   be   drawn   that   there   is 
a    definite   increase   taking   place   in   the 
dairy  cows,  and  hence  in  the  supply  of 
milk,  within  this  area.     Were  the  data 
sufficiently    exact    it    would    be    possible 
to  bring  together  the  demand  and  supply 
during  the  past  four  years  and  determ- 
ine which  is  growing  faster. 
This  Valuable  Booklet  Qoses  With  the 
Following  Summary 
The  past  six  years  has  been  a  transi- 
tion  period   in    the    milk    marketing   in- 
dustry    in     Philadelphia.       During     this 
period   the   consumption   of   whole   milk 
has  rapidly  increased,  requiring  the  build- 
ing of  additional    receiving   station    and 
the    opening    up   of    new    supply    areas; 
during   this   period    the   producers    have 
built  up  an  active  organization   of  over 
IB,000  members;  during  this  period  con- 
structive improvement  has  been  made  in 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  marketing,  the 
leadership  being  taken  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Inter-State  Dairy  Council,  with  the 
close  co-operation  of  the  leading  dealers 
of    the    city    and    the    Inter-State    Milk 
Producers'  Association.     Within  this  six- 
year  period  a  start  has  been  made  to- 
ward stabilizing  the  supply  of  milk  from 
month  to  month,  a  move  whicl.  promises 
to  be  far  reaching  in  its  effect. 

Note— Complete  copies  of  this  Survey 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of 
Agriculture  Economics,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


FARM  GARDENS  STRESSED 

IN  EXTENSION  PROGRAM 

What  is  the  income  to  be  derived  from 
the  garden  on  the  ordinary  farm  if 
properly  planted  and  cultivated?  An 
attempt  to  answer  this  question  is  be- 
ing made  by  the  agricultural  exten- 
sion department  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  this  year  in  a  series  of  farm 
garden  demonstrations  in  six  counties  in 
different   sections  of  Pennsylvania. 

Agricultural  economists  are  agreed 
that  the  garden  will  be  an  important 
factor  in  tiding  the  farmer  over  the 
present  economic  depression.  With  this 
point  in  mind,  the  vegetable  extension 
.specialists  are  supervising  the  laying  out, 
planting,  and  cultivating  of  ten  gardens 
on  farms  in  Bucks,  Berks,  Montgomery, 
Bradford,  Centre  and  Lancaster  counties. 
Accurate  records  will  be  kept  on  the 
costs  of  these  gardens  and  the  value  of 
the  products  raised. 

The  vegatable  specialists  feel  that 
certain  weaknesses  now  exist  in  farm 
garden  practices  which  can  easily  be 
corrected.  Many  of  the  gardens  are  too 
small  to  furnish  all  the  vegetables  for 
family  use,  and  often  their  size  and 
arrangement  is  such  that  labor  is  not 
economized. 


MILK  FOR  HEALTH 


WASH  THE  MILKING  MACHINE 
Thorough  washing  of  the  milking 
machine  is  essential  in  the  production  of 
clean  milk.  All  parts  of  the  machine 
coming  in  contact  with  milk  should  be 
sterilized  with  steam  or  boiling  water 
every  day.  An  ordinary  wash  boiler  can 
be  used  to  good  advantage.  The  parts 
are  placed  in  the  boiler  with  the  lid  on 
and  the  water  heated  to  190  degrees.  The 
boiler  is  then  removed  from  the  stove 
and  the  parts  left  in  the  water  until  the 
next  morning. 


DAIRY  RATIONS 

The  dairy  extension  department  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  has  just  re- 
vised the  summer  feeding  suggestions  for 
dairy  cattle  which  is  prepared  each  year. 
"The  pasture  season  is  too  often  wel- 
comed as  the  time  when  a  clear  profit 
can  l>e  made  on  milk  and  when  grain 
feeding  is  thought  unnecessary,"  is  the 
statement  H.  M.  Olmstead,  dairy  ex- 
tension specialist,  makes  to  the  dairymen. 
"Grass  is  a  bulky,  watery  feed  contain- 
ing ai)i)roximately  75  to  90  per  cent 
water,  depending  on  its  maturity.  It  is 
rich  in  mineral  matter,  medium  high  in 
protein  hut  low  in  energy  producing 
nutrients.  The  protein  and  mineral 
matter  in  grass  are  of  a  high  quality 
which  combined  with  its  succulent 
nature,  give  it  a  superior  power  to  stimu- 
late the  secretion  of  milk. 

Due  to  its  succulent  nattire,  it 
is  impossible  for  a  cow  to  consume 
enough  grass  to  supi>ly  the  required 
nutrients  for  high  milk  production. 
Without  additional  feed,  the  cow  uuist 
call  (m  her  own  reserve  to  make  up  the 
deficiency.  This  means  a  loss  of  flesh 
which  may  not  show  in  the  milk  pail 
immediately  but  will  result  in  a  lower 
]U()duction  during  late  summer  and  the 
following  winter.  Profits  are  not  n»ade 
on  high  production  during  the  pasture 
season  alone  but  on  high  yearly  pro- 
duction." 

"Grain  feeding  to  cows  on  pasture  is 
absolutely  essential  for  high  yearly  pro- 
duction," he  adds.  "Home  grown  grains 
such  as  corn,  oats  or  barley  are  sufficient 
for  cows  of  average  milk  production. 
With  high  production  an  additional 
protein  feetl  is  necessary.  Early  pasture 
or  short  pasture  should  be  supplemented 
with  a  gowl  quality  hay,  summer  silage 
or  soiling  crops  in  addition  to  a  good 
grain  ration. 

One  of  the  following  rations  are  highly 
recommended  by  the  department: 

600  Ihs.  Corn  and  Cob  Meal,  400  lbs. 
oats  or  bran. 

700  lbs.  com  and  cob  meal,  200  lbs. 
gluten,  100  lbs.  C.  S.  or  oil  meal. 

400  lbs.  corn  and  cob  meal,  100  lbs. 
24  per  cent  ready  mixed. 

300  lbs.  homing  or  corn  meal,  200  lbs. 
oats,  100  lbs.  bran. 

600  Ihs.   corn   and  cob    meal,   300  lbs. 
oats  or  bran,  J  00  lbs.  C.  S.  or  oil  meal. 
200  lbs.  corn   and   cob   meal,   100  lbs. 
24  per  cent  ready  mixed. 

200  lbs.  corn  meal,  100  lbs.  gluten,  100 
lbs.  bran. 

300  lbs.  corn  and  cob  meal,  100  lbs. 
oats  or  bran,  100  lbs.  24  per  cent  ready 
mixed. 

When  the  cows  are  first  turned  on 
pasture  the  dairy  specialists  recommend 
that  grain  be  fed  at  the  same  rate  as  on 
dry  feed.  As  the  pasture  becomes  more 
abundant  and  mature,  grain  may  be 
withheld  from  Jerseys  and  Guernseys, 
giving  less  than  20  pounds  daily  and 
from  Holsteins  and  Ayrshires  giving  less 
than  25  pounds  daily.  Cows  producing 
more  than  this  should  be  fed  one  pound 
of  grain  to  each  five  or  six  pounds  of 
milk  produced  daily  by  Jerseys  and 
Guernseys  and  one  pound  of  grain  to 
each  six  or  seven  pounds  of  milk  pro- 
duced daily  hy  Holsteins  and  Ayrshires. 


MILK  FOR  HEALTH 


too  lis. 


tJKICORN 

DAIRY  KATION 


CMRAIfTEED  A1WLTSI5 
PROTEIN  ZAr,  FAT        5% 

CAMOHYORATES    50%mRt    10% 
UKD.  BV      _^ 

CHAPIN  &  CO. 

HAMMOND.  IND."^^ 
48  ^ 


T^OR  a  lower  daily 
^  cost  of  feed,  and 
a  larger  daily  aver- 
age of  milk,  get  — 

UNICORN 

for  your  herd* 
Remember — 

IVlUie  X    lUJiV  JL  CI    JLyt*jr 

— For  More  Days 


CHAPIN  &  Company 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Farm  labor  conditions  in  New  Jersey, 
as  reported  on  May  1st,  shows  the  sup- 
ply of  farm  labor  at  present  is  estimated 
at  74  per  cent,  of  normal  and  the  demand 
at  90  per  cent,  of  normal,  making  the 
potential  farm  labor  supply  82.2  per  cent, 
of  normal.     (New  Jersey  Crop  Report.) 


Now  easy  to  purify  milk  utensils 

Jimaxlng  liquid  does  It  In  third  the  time— cheap  too 


The  best  way  to  sterilize  all  milk 
utensils  is  now  the  easiest.  No  equip- 
ment, no  steaming,  no  bother.  Officials 
and  health  boards  say  it's  the  best  way 
—  the  famous  B-K  rinse.  Its  germ  kill- 
ing power  never  changes.  The  last  drop 
is  as  powerful  as  the  first.  Simply  rnix 
B-K,  an  amazing  hypochlorite  solution 
with  your  rinse  water.  It's  so  powerful 
that  two  spoon  fuls  make  a  whole  pail- 
ful of  germ  killing  purifier.  It  penetrates 
the  greasy  film  in  milking  machines, 
separators,  cans,  bottles,  strainers,  etc., 
and  kills  the  bacteria  that  thrive  there. 
It  cuts  the  slime  from  separator  bowls 
as  nothing  else  can  do  it.  The  slime 
pours  right  out  instantly. 


It's  better  than  scalding,  for  scalding 
hardens  the  greasy  film  of  milk  solids. 
You  can  use  B-K  with  wonderful  success 
many  places  where  heat  cannot  be  used 
—rubber  parts,  certain  apparatus,  cows' 
udders,  floors. etc.  Its  strength  is  reliable  and 
known.  Every  day  you  get  the  same  sure  results. 

Get  a  j  ug  of  B-K  at  your  dealer's.  He  guaran- 
tees it  and  will  refund  your  money  if  you  are 
not  satisfied.  Use  this  new  easy  way  and  make 
more  money  with  less  labor  and  time.  See  free 
offer  below. 

Clip  and  mall  for  all  the  faetal 
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Another  World's  Record  Broken  by  a 

De  Laval  MilKed  Cow 

Golden  Princess  Judith,  a  junior  two-year-old  purebred  Jersey  cow,  owned  by  Mrs. 
I^Iary  J.  Harris  of  Teerfield,  Mass.,  has  just  recently  broken  the  world's  record  in  her 
class  by  producing  10,073  lbs.  of  milk  and  638.77  lbs.  of  butter-fat  in  305  days.  She 
carried  a  calf  200  days  of  this  period. 

This  remarkable  cow  was  milked  with  a  De  Laval  Milker,  and  William  L.  Harris, 
Jr.,  under  whose  care  the  record  was  made,  says: 


u 


'Judith  responded  well  to  the  machine.  I  also  like  the  De  Laval  Milker  and  feel 
sure  we  could  not  continue  testing  without  it,  or  keep  a  milking  herd." 

Many  records  have  now  been  made  by  cows  milked  the  De  L.aval  Way,  and  almost 
daily  evidence  is  accumulating  proving  beyond  question  of  doubt  that  the  De  Laval 
Milker,  because  of  its  uniform,  gentle  and  stimulating  action,  is  better  than  any  other 
method  of  milking,  either  hand  or  machine. 

Cows  milked  with  a  De  Laval  Milker  almost  invariably  produce  more  milk,  which 
in  addition  to  the  great  saving  in  time  and  cleaner  quality  of  milk  produced,  soon  pays 
for  one. 

There  are  now  thousands  in  use.  Sold  on  such  easy  terms  that  they  will  actually 
pay  for  themselves  while  being  used.  See  your  De  Laval  Agent  or  send  for  complete 
information. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 
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If   money   is  to  be  made   in   dairying 
there    must    be   quality    in    dairy    cattle. 
This     is    fundamental    to    success.      By 
quality,  in  this  connection,  we  refer  to 
working  ability  or  power  to  convert  feed 
into  milli.     The  mission  of  dairy  cattle, 
as    is    also    the    case    with    most    other 
classes  of  farm  live  stock,  is  to  convert, 
or  manufacture,  the   rouph,  bulky  crops 
of   the    farm    into    food    for    the   human 
race.     Dairy  cattle  are  more  eflRcient  in 
this    imiH»rtant   work   than    are 
other  classes  of  live  stock  and 
for  this  reason  they  are  found 
on  a  majority  of  the  farms  in 
this    country.      As    population 
becomes  more  dense  the  tend- 
ency will  be  more  and  more  for 
dairy   cattle   to  supplant  other 
food   producing  animals. 

While  it  is  a  fact  that  dairy 
cattle  as  a  class  are  moT«  effi- 
cient than  other  farm  animals 
yet  we  find  great  differences 
existing  among  tbero  in  ability 
to  work  for  iHeir  owners. 
Dairymen  should  never  lose 
sight  of  this  important  point. 
InsUnces  are  very  common 
where  one  cow  will  yield  twice 
as  much  milk  as  will  another 
kept  under  exactly  the  same 
conditions  and  eating  the  same 
kinds  of  feed.  Entire  herds 
equal  in  number,,  kept  on  ad- 
joining farms,  where  the  same 
opportunity  exists,  often  vary 
100  per  cent,  or  more  in  amount 

of    milk    produced.       In    othev       

words  the  milk  check  received  by  one 
farmer  from  creamery  or  milk  plant  will 
be  twice  that  received  by  his  neighbor 
and  this  difference  may  continue  month 
after  month  and  year  after  year.  In- 
ferior working  ability  in  dairy  cuttle 
often  brings  disaster  to  the  dairyman  no 
matter  how  carefully  he  feeds  or  how 
hard  he  works. 

Successful  or  profitable  dairying  being 
dependent  upon  quality  or  working 
ability  of  the  cows  in  the  herd,  skill  in 
selecting  animals  becomes  a  matter  of 
prime  importance.  The  most  successful 
dairymen  are  go<Kl  judges  of  dairy 
cattle. 

Selecting  the  Breed 
The  best  herds,  in  fact  nearly  all 
profitable  herds,  are  built  up  along  breed 
lines.  The  person  who  chooses  a  breed 
and  sticks  to  that  one  breed  has  a  much 
greater  opportunity  for  success  than  the 
one  who  changes  from  breed  to  breed, 
The  dairy  breeds  have  developed  as  a 
result  of  many  years  of  careful  work  in 
selecting  and  breeding  with  the  goal  ever 
in  mind  of  constant  improvement  in  type 
and  in  efficiency.  As  a  result  the  dairy 
breeds,  Ayrshire,  Brown  Swiss,  Holstein, 
Guernsey  and  Jersey,  or  grades  of  these 
breeds,  produce  more  milk  for  feed  con- 
sumed than  do  cows  of  other  breeds  or 
cows  of  mixed  breeding. 


The  first  step  then  in  selecting  animals 
for  the  dairy  herd  is  choosing  the  breed. 
Individual  preference  and  the  predom- 
inant breed  in  the  community  are  factors 
to  be  considered.  There  is  no  best  breed. 
Breeds  differ  it  is  true,  and  each  per- 
haps excells  all  others  in  some  one 
point  but  none  is  outstanding  above  the 
others  in  all  points.  The  breeds  with 
high  testing  milk  are  favorites  in  many 
communities  where  cream  or  butter  are 


case  of  pure  bred  herds.  By  tyj)e  we 
mean  shape,  form,  adherence  tc»  breed 
lines  and  adaptability  to  purpose  for 
which  kept. 

Milking  ability  is  an  inherited  char- 
acter that  be  it  great  or  small  is  a  perm- 
anent part  of  a  cow's  makeup  or  exist- 
ence. The  only  certain  way  of  determ- 
ining the  milking  ability  or  usefulness 
of  a  cow  as  a  milk  producer,  is  to  keep 
a   record  of  her  actual   milk   production 


points. 


An  Outstanding  Holstein-Friesian  Cow     (See  page  3) 


sold  while  those  yielding  larger  quantities 
of  milk  of  a  lower  test  are  popular  in 
market  milk  territory.  If  no  particular 
preference  exists  choose  the  breed  that 
produces  the  quality  of  milk  called  for 
by  the  market  at  hand.  It  is.  however, 
of  advantage  to  unite  with  other  dairy- 
men in  the  community  in  the  choice  of  a 
breed  or  to  choose  the  breed  already 
common  in  the  community.  Greater 
progress  follows  a  coiiiinunity  interested 
in  a  single  breed  and  a  more  ready  mar- 
ket develops   for   sur]»his  cattle. 

Selecting  Individual  Cows  and  Heifers 
lireed  seleeti«>n  alone  is  n«>t  sufficient 
to  insure  a  good  herd.  The  selection  of 
individual  animals  within  the  breetl  is 
of  equal  or  even  greater  iniport«nce. 
Inferi(»r  strains  exist  in  all  the  dairy 
breeds  which  results  in  inferior  animals 
appearing  in  pure  bred  herds  from  time 
to  time.  The  selection  of  individual 
cows  within  the  breed  or  grades  of  the 
hreed  becomes,  therefore,  a  vital  matter. 
This  is  especially  true  if  (me  is  choosing 
foundation  animals  on  which  to  build  a 
herd.  Years  of  time  may  be  saved  in 
developing  a  high  producing  herd  of 
good  breed  type  if  one  starts  with  good 
foundation  animals.  Type  is  very  im- 
portant and  should  always  be  carefully 
considered.      This    is    especially    true    in 


during  an  entire  lactation  ])eriod.  This 
is  accomplished  only  through  weighing 
her  milk  daily  or  at  stated  intervals  dur- 
ing the  year.  Estimates  based  on  amount 
produced  in  one  day  or  for  short  periods 
are  usually  far  from  accurate.  Cow 
testing  associations  are  in  existence  in 
dairy  sections  all  over  the  country  be- 
cause of  a  general  recognition  of  the 
great  need  of  records  of  milk  ])roduction 
of  individual  cows  in  the  dairy  herd. 
'ITiese  a.s.sociations  are  groui)S  of  dairy- 
men who  tinite  in  hiring  a  man  t6  visit 
the  herd  of  each  meinl»er  once  a  month 
and  to  weigh  and  test  the  milk  of  each 
cow.  At  the  close  of  the  year  authentic 
records  are  available  showing  the  total 
milk  production  of  actual  working  value 
of  each  cow.  As  a  means  of  selection, 
milk  n'cords  point  the  way. 

A  cow  must  stand  or  fall  on  her 
ability  to  work.  A  cow  having  once 
demonstrated  the  ability  to  produce  pay- 
ing quantities  of  milk  will  possess  this 
ability  until  disease,  accident  or  old  age 
reduce  her  eflBciency  or  remove  her  from 
the  herd.  She  will  in  additicm  always 
have  a  strong  tendency  to  transmit  this 
same  working  ability  to  her  offs'pring. 
On  the  other  hand  the  cow  that  fails 
to  produce  a  satisfactory  yield  under 
favorable  conditions  will  always  be  un- 
satisfactory   and    she    in    turn    will    pass 


her  poor  qualities  on  to  her  offspring. 
SImn  this  type  of  cow  as  you  w(»uld  a 
pestilence. 

The  man   going  out   to  buy  cows   will 
find,  however,  that  the   vast   majority  of 
cows  have  no  dependable  records  of  pro- 
duction and  the  purchaser  must   rely  on 
(»ther  means  of  selection.     Here  is  where 
the    eye    of    the    dairyman    needs    to    be 
trained     to     recognize     good     and     poor 
A  good  judge  is  skillful  in  seeing 
the  outer  indications  of  internal 
working  ability  and   is   able  to 
select  the  workers   with   a   fair 
degree  of  accuracy.     He  looks 
for  size  of  animal,  for  capacity 
of  barrel,  for  evidence  of  con- 
stitution,   for    size,    shape    and 
([uality  in  udder,  for  a  straight, 
strong    back    and    rump,    for    a 
.shaj)ely    head    with    prominent 
bright   eye  and  a  large   muzzle 
and    finally    for   a    proper    bal- 
ance of  these  inq)ortant   points 
coupled     with     a     lean,     rather 
angular    appearance   kno-— '    as 
dairy    temperament.      In    addi- 
ti<m  In  selecting  cows  or  heifers 
it    is    desirable    to    get    all    the 
information  one  can  of  sire  and 
dam  of  the  animal   or   animals 
under    consideration.      This    is 
especially  important  in  the  case 
of   calves    and    heifers.      If   the 
sire    is    well    bred    and    dam    a 
good    producer   the   heifer    will 
probably   develop    into    a    good 
cow    hut   this    is   not    infallible. 
Her  work  in  the  very  first  lac- 
tat  l(.n  period  should  be  carefully  checked 
in   order  that  her  present   and  pri.bable 
future  usefulness  may  be  known. 

Selecting    the    Sire 

Sire  selection  is  a  matter  of  outstand- 
ing inq>ortance  to  the  dairymen.  The 
dairy  herd  is  constantly  changing.  Ani- 
mals are  continually  dropping  out 
through  disease,  accident  or  old  age  or 
are  removed  because  of  inferiority.  On 
an  average  there  is  a  loss  in  number  of 
IS  to  20  per  cent,  yearly.  Replacement 
must  be  through  purchase  or  by  raising 
heifer  calves.  Oood  cows  for  sale  are 
not  plentiful  and  most  dairymen  must 
raise  a  sufhcient  number  of  heifer  calves 
to  maintain  the  herd.  The  usefulness  of 
these  calves  to  him  as  milk  producers  at 
maturity  and  their  type  or  beauty  of 
form  is  determined  by  their  inheritence. 
Dairymen  can  control  inheritence  through 
selection  of  breeding  animals.  The  sire 
is  of  first  importance  because  his  indi- 
viduality and  inheritence  are  transmitted 
to  every  animal  born  in  the  herd. 

The  future  herd  is  dependent  upon  the 
breeding  work  of  the  j>resent.  The  herd 
will  improve  in  working  ability  and 
value  or  go  backwards  just  according 
as  the  sire  possesses  and  transmits  good 
or  poor  (pialities.     Through  selection  the 

(Continued  on   puge   10) 
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THE  GIANT  ELECTRIC  SURVEY 

What  it  Means  to  Pennsylvania  Farmers 


Wh.it  farnuT,  roininf?  himic  lat.-  at 
ni>?Iit  mil  rioiui(l»Tin>r  around  to  put  his 
horse  iway  in  tlie  dark  has  not  w  islu'd 
for  eU'ctrii!  lights  througli  which  hy 
simply  turning  a  button,  he  couhl  illum- 
inate the  stable  and  waj^cm  shed,  and  who 
has  not  spent  years  of  nervous  dread  of 
a  tire  in  his  barn  througli  the  upsetting 
of  a  lantern  in  the  Iiim>.c  «>r  ccvr  :;%.;;. i.e." 
What  farmer,  pumping  water  for  eight 
or  ten  o  )ws  has  not  wished  as  he  watched 
them  drink  it  up  much  faster  than  he 
could  piim]>  it,  tliat  lie  could  keep  the 
water  trough  tilleil  by  simply  turning 
an  electric  switch? 

What  firm  wife,  washing  clothes  or 
sweepiiiir.  has  not  longed  for  an  electric 
motor  to  helj)  take  the  drudgery  out  of 
the   farm   home? 

Pennsylvania  is  a  state  with  wonderful 
natural  "resotirces.  Several  of  these  can 
be  and  are  being  utili/.ed  in  the  dcveloj.- 
ment  of  power  for  the  uses  of  the  in-ople 
of  this  state  as  well  as  of  the  whole 
nation.  But  the  farn.ers  and  rural  pople 
of  Pennsylvania  have  not  had,  in  the 
past,  equal  opi)ortunity  to  share  in  these 
msources.  The  use  of  electricity  on 
Pennsylvania  farms  has  been  particularly 
retarded  an<l  n-stricted.  No  plan  for  the 
future  deveopn.ent  of  the  i)ower  locked 
up  within  the  mines  and  waterfalls  of 
the  state  will  be  complete  that  (>oes  not 
contemplate  its  fullest  possible  use  by 
the  rurjd  people. 

Governor  Pinch.jt,  in  (Jescribing  this 
niatter  in  '"rhe  Survey"  for  March,  1924, 
^ys.  "No  system  can  be  considered  so- 
cially sound  which  ignores  the  more  or 
less  immediate  requirements  of  upwards 
of  900,000  farm  population,  a  million  or 
more  rural  population  n(»t  living  on 
farms,  and  perhaps  as  many  urban  and 
semi-urban     householders— now    without 

current." 

This    is     one    of    the    subjects     being 
studied  by  the  Oiaut  Survey  Power  ap- 
pointed  by   the  Governor   as   a   result   of 
action  at  the  la.st  Legislature.    Governor 
Pinchot  goes  on  to  say,  "Just  how  far  we 
can  go  in  carrying  power  to  the  farmers 
of  Pennsylvania  will  not  be  known  until 
the     survey     is     completed.       We     have 
roughly  200,000  farms  and  100,000  miles 
of   road.      Hence,    over   the    whole    state 
our   farms    are   one-half   mile   apart.      In 
many  of  the  counties  the  average  distance 
between    farms    will    be    much    less.      In 
Ontario  where  the  government  owns  the 
power  system,  they  estimate  the  cost  of 
constructing     overhead     rural     lines     at 
$1,200  a  mile.     Recently  they  have  dis- 
covered  that  they  can   lay   cable  tmder- 
gmun«l   in    rural    districts    at  about   $H(H) 
the     mile.       Interest     and     amortization 
charges  ou  such   an   investment  will  evi- 
dently not  act  as  a  bar  especially  where 
firms  average  three  or  more  to  the  mile. 
Experience     in     Ontario     indicates     that 
farms  supplied  with  current  sell  for  .i«l'M)0 
more   than    those   without." 

"France  has  recently  created  a  fund  of 
60  million  francs  to  be  used  in  aiding 
groups  of  farmers  to  pay  for  rural  lines. 
Under  this  arrangement  the  government 
meets  half  the  expense  of  siich  construc- 
tion. In  Ontario  under  recent  legisla- 
tion the  government  pays  one-half  the 
'prime  cost,'  which  is  interpreted  to 
mean  one-half  the  cost  of  lines  along 
public  highways  or  about  one-third  the 
whole  "ost  of  making  n»ral  connections. 
I  cite  these  two  cases  to  show  that  in 
other  countries  it  has  been  considered  im- 


j)ortant    to   ])ut   power   on   the   farms   as      content   to  get  along  with   the  old  hand      producing  available  for   an  ever-incre<i.s- 


to  warrant   government  subventions. 

"In  much  the  same  way,  cheap  and 
])lentiful  i)ower  is  almost  sure  to  effect 
a  wider  distribution  of  our  industrial 
effort.  One  of  the  impressive  points 
al)out  the  ilydro'  system  in  Ontario  is 
the    fiict    that   all    the   small    towns   from 

V!" — •      *■■      AA'In/Kni-      /•>-iO     mill'*;      !i\v;iV^ 
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liJive  access  to  power  on  relatively  etpial 
terms.  Here  industrial  (leve!oi)ment  is 
widely  diffused  and  even  small  towns — 
towns   'wl  ere   the   cotiimuuity   mind    i>as 


);iimj)  until  he  could  get  a  gasoline 
engine,  then  to  worry  with  the  starting 
and  stopping  of  it  for  years  because  he 
1  ad  never  had  called  t  >  his  attention  the 
possibility  of  having  his  water  pumped 
hy  power  derived  from  coal  mines  or 
water  power  hundreds  of  miles  away. 
M;iiiv  ini-tr>-fl;itp  farnuTS  tuive  inst;ill<' 1 
the  individual  farm  lighting  systems  with 
all  its  care  and  ex])ensive  equi])nuMit  be- 
cause they  had  given  nj)  i)oi)e  of  ever 
having    electric    current    frouv     a     large 


a  fair  chance  to  grow  un  and  function' —      central    power   ]>lant,    but    they    are    be- 


,ire    on    s<»mewhat    the    same    fi)oting    as 
the   larger  centers. 

••Giant  Power  looks  forward  to  making 
iMirrent  at  the  |)!aees  and  under  the 
conditions  where  it  can  lie  maile  eheai>est 
and  then  transi)orting  it,  if  need  l»e, 
great  distances  to  i>oints  of  use.  Ctm- 
petent  authorities  say  that  this  is  now 
fully  feasible.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  cost  of  making  'juice'  (the  vernacu- 
lar for  electric  current)  at  the  udne 
mouth  was  without  special  interest  for 
the  Hueks  county  farmer  or  even  the 
householders  in  our  larger  cities.  In 
each  instance  the  c<mtro!ling  factor  was 
the  cost  of  making  current  quite  near 
home.  Now,  however,  every  Pennsyl- 
vanian  is  interested  in  knowing  the  cost 
of  producing  power  at  the  point  where 
it  can  be  pnHluced  at  the  lowest  cost. 
This  is  because  current  made  at  any 
point  within  the  Commonwealth  can  now 
be  transmitted  to  any  other  point  with 
a  loss  so  small  as  to  be  negligible  in  the 
rate  charged." 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Asso- 
ciation and  other  organizatiims  have  been 


coming  aroused  to  the  fact  that  in  large 
j)ortions  of  Pennsylvania  there  are  dis- 
tricts where  every  far'ner  shoidd  have 
access  to  an  electric  power  system  and 
where  the  cost  of  such  power  should  be 
readily  within  their  mians.  Our  farm 
leaders  are  coming  to  feel  that  the  time 
is  now  hire  when  electric  light  and 
power  should  be  as  plentiful  on  our 
farms  as  the  telephone  and  the  automo- 
bile and  that  it  should  be  within  the 
reach  of  a  great  many  who  have  been 
told  that  they  could  never  expect  to  have 
electricity    in    their    neighborhoods. 

The  present  network  of  electric  lines 
throughout  Pennsylvania  has  been  one 
of  gradual  develo|»ment  without  intelli- 
gent planning.  Companies  have  re- 
ceived franchises,  amalgamations  have 
been  effected,  territory  has  been  devel- 
oi)ed  as  this  or  that  of  the  other  pubPc 
titility  company  has  thought  it  an  o3>- 
portunity  to  enlarge  its  field.  Many 
neighborhoods  are  without  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  electricity  simply  because 
of  lack  of  initiative  or  financial  stal)ility 
on  the  part  of  the  comjiany  that  has  the 


ing  proportion  of  the  industrial  needs  in 
that  busy  section  centering  around  Phila- 
delphia.    Just  what  should  be  the  rela- 
tionsiup   in   cost  of  electric   power   in   a 
thickly    poj)ulated    section    as    compared 
with   a    more   strictly    rural    section    is   a 
matter   about    which    the   engineers    will 
doubtless   tell   us    when   the  proper    time 
comes.      It    is    very    interesting    to    note 
that   in   Ontario,  Canada,  which  obtams 
its    ]))wer    frouj    the    Niagara   Falls    and 
other   water  power,  the  power  is   trans- 
mitted J  00,  200  and  even  250  miles  with- 
out  increasing  its  cost  i)er  kilowat  hour 
to  anything  like  the  prices  paid  all  over 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  superintendent  of 
the    municipal    plant    at    Seattle,    Wash- 
ington, testifying  recently  before  a  Sen- 
ate   Committee,    stated    that    both    com- 
mercial  and    municipal   plants   in    Wash- 
ington State  were  distributing  electricity 
throughout  the  country  districts  at  prices 
which    would  seem  very  low,  even   to  a 
city   dweller,   in    Pennsylvania. 


receiving  a  great  many  complaints  from  exclusive  franchise  to  serve  the  con- 
all  parts  of  the  state  as  to  the  difficulty  sumers  of  that  hK-ality.  In  some  of  these 
of  securing  electric  power  on  the  farm,  cases,  a  high  power  electric  line  passes 
also  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  installa-  directly  through  a  neighborhood,  the 
tion,  particularly  of  the  lines  through  inhabitants  of  which  have  been  denied 
the  country  from  farm  to  farm.  There  the  rig'^t  to  secure  current  fmm  it  be- 
has  been  a  remarkable  variaticm  in  the  cause  the  franchise  to  sell  current  in  that 
c«Kst  of  the  current  in  various  parts  of  connnnity  was  held  by  a  rival  c  >mpany 
the  state.     For  instance,  in  some  neigh-  which  either  could  or  would  not  extend 


borhoods  the  cost  is  fifteen  cents  per 
kilowat  hour,  while  not  far  away  in  an 
adjoining  neighborhood,  the  jirice  is  as 
low   as  eight  cents   i)er  kilo\<at   hour. 

There  is  no  group  of  farnuTs  mon*  in- 
terested     in      having      the      convenience. 


its  lines. 

No  one  is  directly  respimsible  for  this 
condition,  but  like  Topsy,  "It's  just 
gr(>wn  up"  and  in  thus  frankly  discuss- 
ing it,  we  wish  to  blame  no  one.  The 
time    has    come    when    we    should    know 


safety,  comfort  and  efficiency  of  electric      enough  about  electricity,  its  transmission 
current  on  farms  than  our   milk   produ-      and  its  uses,  to  give  an  intelligent  answer 


STATE  CONSERVATION 
COUNCIL  ADDS  COM- 
MIHEE  ON  FARMING 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Conservation  Council  held  May  23-24, 
1924.,  at  State  College,  Penna.,  Robert  M. 
Carrons,  of  Washington  county,  intro- 
duced a  resoluti(m  asking  that  a  State 
Conservation  Committee  on  Farming  be 
established.  This  resolution  was  ap- 
prove<l  unanimiHisly  by  the  hundred 
delegates  present  representing  forty- 
five  state  and  county  organizations  in- 
terested in  conservation. 

This  committee  on  farming  is  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  interest  taken  by  farm- 
ers in  the  work  of  the  council.  The  Penn- 
sylvania State  Grange  is  one  of  the 
original  member  (irganizations.  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  council  legislation  was 
secured  the  last  session  of  the  legislature 
assuring  the  farmers  of  the  states  greater 
protection  to  his  proy>erty  from  hunters 
and  fishermen  and  greater  safety  to  his 
fannly  and  cattle. 

This  committee  will  bring  together  all 
organizations  in  the  state  interested  in 
agriculture  including  the  State  Grange, 
the  Farm  Bureau,  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service  of  State  College,  «tc. 

The  members  of   the  State  Conserva- 


cers. 


They   need    artificial    light    in    the      to  many  of  these  questions  and  to  discuss       ^j^^^^  Committee  on   Farming  are: 


barns  for  morning  milking  through  a  the  develoi>ment  of  electric  lines  through- 
large  portion  of  the  year.  An  electric  out  rural  secti(ms  from  the  standpoint 
motor  makes  the  very  l>est  source  of  (jf  the  interests  of  the  pid)lic  as  a  whole, 
power  for  running  milking  machines  and  The  standardization  of  rates  should  be 
for  pumping  water  for  the  stock  to  drink  similarly  effected  through  intelligent 
and  to  cool  the  milk.  An  electric  motor  study  of  the  question  from  every  angle, 
where  the  current  is  sufficiently  cheap,  just  as  railroad  rates  had  to  be  stand- 
is  an  efficient  and  economical  source  of  ardized  for  the  best  interests  of  the  pub- 
power  for  grinding  feed,  threshing  and  lie  at  one  stage  in  the  deveUpment  of 
filling  silos.  The  many  household  us«fi  our  marvelous  railroad  system.  It  would 
to  which  electricity  can  be  put  hardly  lie  useless  to  try  to  imagine  what  tUe 
nee-.l  l)e  enumerated  now  in  a  discussion  future  holds  in  store  if  the  great  re- 
of  this  kind.  Everyone  kni>ws  how  much  siuirces  of  the  State  of  F'ennsylvania  are 
"mother"  ai>i)reciates  her  electric  iron,  developed  and  made  available  for  its 
vaoniin    cleaner,  and   the  electric    motor  people,  both  city  and  cwuntry. 


Miles   Horst,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Chairman 
Hohert  M.  Carrons,  Washington,  Pa. 
Mrs.  John  F.  Hice,  Wilmore,  Pa. 
Frank  Moore,  Rome,  Pa. 
Madge  T.  Bf»gart,  State  College,  Pa. 


That  neglected  woodlot.  If  cleared  of 
crooked,  defective,  and  weedy  trees  may 
sometime   return   a  good  profit. 


of  the  washing  machine  find  sewing 
machine,  net  to  mentiun  the  c  )nvenience 
of  turning  a  Wutton  every  time  you  go 
down  the  cellar  in  place  of  fuud)ling 
around  in  the  dark. 

Since  electricity   is   a  force  with   which 


The  Philadelphi^i  Electric  Company, 
which  siq)i)lies  Philadelphia  and  vicinity 
with  electric  current,  has  just  issired  a 
booklet  in  which  is  <lescribed  its  wond -r- 
ful  gr(>wth  in  business  and  in  net  income 


Tin  cans  have  their  place,  but  their 
plaice  is  not  in  the  back  yard,  half  full 
of  water  and  serving  as  happy  homes  for 
mosquitoes. 


THE  DAIRY  COW 

Wli«n  the  cows  are  turned  on  pasture 
during  the  past  tkree  years.  The  most  continue  to  give  them  a  small  amount  of 
he  has  been  relatively  unfamiliar,  the  interesting  thing  alxM.t  the  statement  is  K'rain.  If  you  have  good  cows,  they  will 
farmer  has  perhaps  been  rather  slow  to  the  fact  that  .luring  the  same  peri.«l  there  l»ay  for  this  feed  later  m  the  season  by 
insist  upon  equality  of  <,i,i.ort.mity  to  were  thre.-  successive  d«creases  in  rates,  a  larger  milk  How  when  the  pastures  get 
sharrt    in    its    blessings.      He    has     been      thus  making  the  power  which  they  were      short  aiul  d.'-y. 


RURAL  ELECTRIC  SERVICE  COMMITTEE 

Authorized  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council  of 

Agricultural  Organizations 


The  directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Council  of  Agricultural  Associations  at 
a  meeting  held  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on 
June  19th,  authorized  and  appointed  a 
Rural  Electric  Service  Committee  to  in- 
vestigate and  obtain  information  regard- 
ling  rural  electrical  service  and  to  i)resenl 
'the  question  before  the  Pennsylvania 
T>..v.n/>  Kawinp  (\\iit\\t'iv.K'>nty.  wldeh  l)odv' 
hJis  voluntarily  arranged  for  hearings  tm 
this  important  subject. 

The  first  hearing  of  the  Public  vServiee 
Committee  will  be  held  on  July  })th  on 
the  question  of  rural  clcclric  facililies, 
service  and  standards,  offers  to  the  farm- 
ers an  unusual  opi)ortunity  lo  present 
their  needs  for  adequate  electric  service 
at  reasonable  rates.  Today  about  one- 
half  of  the  population  of  Pennsylvania 
are  unable  to  get  electrical  service  and 
nnich  more  than  one-half  of  the  territory 
of  the  state  is  not  reached  by  any  electric 
distribution  lines. 

Where  a  farmer  seeks  to  obtain  clcclric 
service  the  company  usually  insists  (m  his 
paying  the  entire  estimated  cost  of  con- 
struction of  the  necessary  extension  of 
its  lines,  or  a  very  large  jvirt  of  it.  How 
much  the  farmer  pays  has  often  depended 
on  how  much  influence  he  happens  to 
have.  The  result  has  been  that  the  aver- 
age farmer  has  been  re<iuired  to  i)ay  ex- 
orbitant amomits  to  obtain  electrical 
service  and  has  therefore  been  forced 
to  do  without  it. 


FARM  BUTTER  PRO- 
DUCTION IN  PENNA. 

Pennsylvania  farmers  have  decreased 
the  j)roduction  of  farm  butter  more 
than  58  per  cent,  in  the  last  44  years. 

In  1879  the  production  of  farm  butter 
in  that  state  was  79,:  {:  55  012  poiinds, 
while  in  192:{  the  output  was  :jl-,9()9,()K) 
])ounds. 

The  various  ten  year  records  were  as 
follows: 

1 879-  79,:j:W,(>  1 2  1 909   -^i  1 ,  1 58, 1 1 .5 

1H89- -76,809,0  tl  1919— ;W.U)8,(i0r) 

1899    -71,22 1 ,085  1 92:J-  :)2,ftO!),(»  1 0 

During  this  same  |»(  riod  the  estimat<-«l 
number  of  dairy   farms  on  Pennsylvania 
farms  was  as   follows: 
1879—    854,I5(»  1909  -  f):5:MilO 

1889—    927,25t  1919-885,855 

1899—1 ,022.07 1  1 92.J  -  H(i2,8.'J5 

While  the  large  falling  off  in  butter  is 
noticed,  it  will  also  be  noted  that  there 
has  been  very  little  variation  in  the 
nundier  of  dairy  cows  on   farms. 

lietween  1909  and  1919  there  was  a 
[very  rapid  extensicm  in  the  manufaelure 
I  of  condensed  and  evaporated  milk.  In 
1909,  twenty-six  million  pounds  were 
[condensed,  and  in  1919,  ninety-nine 
million  pounds.  In  1914,  seven  million 
I  pounds  were  evaporated  and  in  1919, 
I  ninety-five  million  pounds. 

Large  (piantities  of  butterf.it  are  now 
consumed  in   ice  cream  making. 

While  the  «piantity  of  dairy  cows  on 
farms  docs  not  show  any  wide  variation, 
the  production  per  cow  has  been  steadily 
[  increasing. 

In  the  large  cities  in  the  state  con- 
sumption of  fluid  milk  has  been  steadily 
increasing,  particidarly  where  efficient 
production  and  marketing  methods,  to- 
gether with  proper  sanitary  regulations, 
both  on  farms  and  city  distributors 
plants,  have  become  the  j)racticc. 


Tlie  rales  charged  for  current  have  also 
varied  greatly,  but  an-  practically  always 
niiieli  more  than  city  rates. 

To  protect  the  iiderests  of  the  nir.il 
consumer  in  flie  hearings  alatut  to  be 
hehl  iiy  llic  Pennsylvania  Piiltlie  Service 
('((Miniission  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Council  of  Agricultural  Organizations 
has  appointed  ;i  |{iir;il  l<'h>clrie  Servici* 
Coniinittee,  composed  of  Morris  T. 
Phillips,  ];resi(lcnl  Pennsylvania  Slate 
Couneil  of  Affrieiilturai  Associations, 
eliairnian;  Fred  Urenekman,  secretary 
Pennsylvania  Slate  (Jran.-ic,  secretary; 
II.  I).  \liei)aeh,  president  lnt<-r-Stale 
Milk  Producers  Association,  treasurer; 
P.   S.    Breniuiuan,   Dairynu-u's   Co-o|)era- 


tive  Sales  Co.;  John  A.  McSparran, 
Master  Pennsylvania  State  drange;  John 
(!.  Miller,  Peimsylvania  Farmers  Co-op- 
erative Federation,  and  (one  to  be 
nanu(l)  and  a  Publicity  Comndttee 
e>mi)os((l  of  Fred  Mrenekman,  Clrange 
News;  II.  I.  Hcrlovich,  Dairymen's  Price 
Kep'rter;  Miles  Ilorsl,  Stt)eknian  aiul 
l''!irmc«r:  U .  P.  Kester.  Pennsylvania 
Farmer,  and  August  A.  Miller,  Milk 
Producers   Review. 

The  committee  has  retained  as  counsel 
Harold  l'',vans,  of  Philadelphia,  who  was 
assistant  counsel  for  Morris  L.  Cooke  in 
the  Philadeli)hia  FJeetric  Kate  Case, 
whicii  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  rates  in 
Philadelphia  of  a  million  dollars  a  year. 


SUBSCRIPTION 

RURAI.  ELECTRIC  SERVICE  FUND 

To  H.  I).  Ali.i  BAcn,  Treasurer 
Rural  Electric  Service  Committee 

BOYHRTOWN   BLDC;.,   PHILADELPHIA 

Fnclosed  please  find  luy  suttscriptinii  (or  use  of  the  Rural  KIcctric  Service  CoinmiUce  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Slate  (Council  o(  Agricultural  Or){imi/.tfiions.  to  he  used  in  defrnyinii  expenses 
involved  in  the  investigation  and  prcpiiration  of  data  lo  he  used  in  furthcrinjj  the  interests  of 
fiirnu-rs  in  connection  with  lit'urings  to  lie  held  heforc  the  Public  Service  ("omniission  of  the 
Sliilf  of  Prniisylv.iiiiii. 

Name 

PoNt  OHice 

County 

State 

Ainiiinl  Suhscrihfd  $ 


The  scope  (»f  the  hearings  which  com- 
UKMicc  on  Jidy  !>fh  has  n<»t  been  determ- 
ined, hut  it  is  expected  that  the  com- 
mission will  consider  among  other  tliin;is: 

(1)  What  arc  i»roper  rural  electrical 
serivce  standards  such  as  voltage, 
fluctuation,  etc. 

(2)  What  is  the  proper  basis  of  a  rural 
iieiirie  seiiednie  of  rates. 

(:i)  What  is  the  fair  cost  of  rural 
electric  service,  indiuling  (a)  the  cost  of 
extensions  and  (b)  the  cost  of  distribu- 
ting current. 

(4)  What  portion,  if  any,  of  the  cost 
of  rural  extensions  should  be  borne  by 
the  consumer. 

The  committee  needs  all  the  informa- 
ton  possible  regarding  electric  rates  and 
extra  charges.  If  you  have  any  infor- 
mation that  may  be  of  value  in  the 
furtherance  of  this  movement,  write  the 
secretary,  Fred  Hrenckman,  Tclegrai)h 
Mldg.,   Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  work  of  financing  this  important 
atljustment  in  rates  and  service  retpiircs 
immediate  action.  We  are  confronted 
by  the  various  large  utility  organizations 
and  we  must  he  prepared  to  defend  our 
position. 

Herewith  is  enclosed  a  subscripti<»n 
blank  whicli  you  may  fill  oid.  Finclosc 
check  or  money  order  and  address  to  the 
treasurer,  H.  D.  .\llebach,  Boycrtown 
l?!dg.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 


FIGURES  SHOW 
INCREASE  IN  USE  OF 
MILK  AND  CREAM 

The  American  appetite  f»>r  milk  and 
cream  goes  on  increasing.  A  survey 
reeentlx  ciuupleted  by  the  Bureau  t»f 
Agrieultiiral  I'",eonomies,  I'nited  States 
Dep.irtioenl  of  Agriculture,  shows  that 
the  per  capita  con^uiiiplion  of  Ihiid  milk 
for  M^li.'l  was  r»:{  gallons,  which  figures 
Old  to  I.K)  pints  daily  tor  each  peisou. 
In  t!>22  the  per  eipila  e  nsinnplion  \vas 
.^)()  galhujs;  and  tin-  yar  Ik  fore  il  w.is 
W  gallons. 

The  statenunt  has  ofUii  lieen  matle 
that  farnuTs  who  produce  milk  f  r  liie 
market  sell  practically  all  of  i!  aiul  do 
not  use  as  iiiueh  in  their  homes  as  do  ei(\ 
peo|)le.     The  survey  showed  the  contrary 

that  (<n  farms  with  ju-oducing  cows 
more  milk  and  cream  were  consiiined 
than  by  city  families.  The  farm  figures 
were  ohtaim-tl  from  .•3fl.0()0  individual 
lariiis  .and  represent  the  ni'»st  c  inii^re- 
hensive  survey  of  the  kind  ever  made. 
The  eil\  ligurts  were  <»htainetl  prin- 
cipally from  boards  of  health  and  covered 
:M  cities  having  a  total  |io])iilalion  of 
about   i:r),()()(M«'0  jursons. 

The  average  daily  consumption  of  milk 
aiivl  cream  on  farms  where  jiroducing 
cows  were  kept  was  found  to  he  1.7H 
|>ints  per  jutsoii  in  1!>1'.T  On  farms  hav- 
ing no  cows  or  (Ui  whicli  uonproducing 
cows  were  kept,  the  average  daily  con- 
sumption was  0.775  i)inl.  The  city 
average  was  0.S7  pint. 

F'.ditors  note- The  increase  in  the  <"ou- 
sumption  of  milk  in  urban  districts  an-l 
on  the  farm  is  very  gratifying.  In  some 
surveys  made  in  this  vicinity  a  year  or 
so  ago,  •)i)posite  resulls  were  l)rought  out. 

It  is  a  wise  woman  who  saves  the 
water  from  cooked  rice,  macaroii'  or 
vegetables  and  uses  it  in  suujjs  and 
sauces. 


FOOD  PROSECUTIONS 

IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Bureau  of  Foods,  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture,  ordered  211 
liroscciitions  for  vir)lations  of  the  food 
laws  during  April,  according  to  a  report 
to  F.  P.  Willi ts,  Secretary  of  the  D.part- 
meut,  l>\  .fames  Foust,  the  Bureau's  di- 
rector. During  the  corresponding  month 
of  last  year  there  were  34  pro.sccutions. 

One  hundred  and  seventy  of  the  cases 
came  under  the  head  of  general  food  act 
regulations,  and  J5  under  i»rovisions  of 
the  law  prohibiting  additien  of  chemi- 
cals to  ground  fresh  meat.  Ftuirtecn  of 
the  latter  violatituis  ttccurred  in  Alle- 
gheny Ctiiinty. 

Keceipts  of  the  Bureau  fm-  the  month 
totaled  .$U><»i».l7,  as  against  •f^ld.'j  in 
April,  P)2.S.  Oleomargarine  licenses  nct- 
t.(l  the  Bureau  .1(1,924.17,  and  food  fines 
netted  -lil.fiOO.  The  total  receipts  during 
the  first  four  months  of  the  year  are  now 
about  i?:J!);{,:}Hl,  including  all  license  fees 
and  fines. 

The  report  pointed  «)ut  the  fact  that 
Pennsylvania's  food  siipi)Iy  is  uniformly 
(»f  high  standard,  that  there  are  compara- 
tively few  violations  of  the  ptire  food 
laws,  but  that  the  Bureau  is  constantly 
on  the  alert  to  drive  from  the  markets 
substances  th.it  are  unwholesome  and  un- 
lit for  consumi)tion.  The  field  agents  are 
.specially  trained  to  search  out  and  pur- 
chase the  food  products  of  doubtful  na- 
ture. 


(1  ROW  I  NO   DAIRY  CALVES 

During  the  stiinmcr  immths  dairy 
calves  over  six  months  old  can  he  kept 
on  pasture.  When  the  pastures  heconic 
short,  they  should  have  some  hay  and 
gr.'iin.  A  good  grain  mixture  consists  of 
corn  meal  .WO  pounds,  oats  200  pounds, 
bran  200  pounds,  and  oil  meal  100 
pounds. 


OUTSTANDING  HOL- 

STEIN-FRIESIAN  COW 

(Illustrated  on  page  1) 

The  only  cow  in  the  world  with  four 
seven-day  records  averaging  over  40 
jxMinds  of  butter  and  with  three  ten- 
months  records  each  over  1,(KK)  pounds  «)f 
butter  has  just  completed  a  yearly  rec»»rd 
which  nuikcs  her  one  of  the  four  leading 
Holstein  producers  in  the  Cnited  States. 
She  is  Bess  Johanna  Ormsby,  ownetl  by 
Winterthur  Farms  at  Winterthur,  Dela- 
ware, who  in  .'Kia  days  produced  ',10,1  V-iM 
pounds  milk  and  l,lf>^\0})  pounds  butter- 
fat — equal  to  l.4f)7.<)  pounds  butter.  Her 
sire,  Pietertje  Ormsby  Mercedes,  is  one 
of  the  breetl's  outstanding  sires  of  big 
|)roducers  and  sln)w  ring  winners,  ami 
her  dam.  Spring  Brook  Bess  Burke  2d, 
is  the  only  cow  in  the  world  with  ftmr 
yearly  records  e.ich  •>ver  1,0<X)  ))ounds 
butter  made  in  connection  with  four 
seven-day  records  each  over  30  pounds 
butter. 

She  freshened  at  eight  years  of  age 
weighing  2,0(K)  pounds.  At  the  finish 
of  her  year's  work  she  weighed  slightly 
over  1,700  potinds.  She  received  from 
1.5  to  20  pounds  a  day  of  a  grain  mix- 
ture made  u]^  of  200  poiinds  bran,  200 
pounds  ground  oats  and  45  pounds  each 
(»f  hominy,  oil  meal,  distillers  grains  and 
ghden.  In  addition,  she  consumed  daily 
8  pounds  corn  silage,  5  poimds  beet 
ptilp,  15  pounds  hay  and  40  pounds  beets. 
During  the  summer  season  beets  were 
replaced  with  40  potmds  of  a  soiling 
crop.  She  was  kept  in  a  box  stall 
throughout  the  year.  During  the  summer 
months  she  was  allowed  the  rtin  of  a 
small  grass  i)ad(lock  for  about  six  hours 
each  day,  and  was  out  in  an  exercising 
jMtldock  for  about  two  hours  every  day 
during  the  winter.  She  was  never  off 
feed  during  the  entire  period. 
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EMtorial 

^ 


Consumption  of  fluid  milk,  cream  jiiiil 
Ice  crciinj  ha.s  been  (lecrefisinjr  while  tiie 
current  .Mipply  .show.s  little,  if  any,  de- 
crease. 

Htiyers  have  ritpicsted  some  adjust- 
ment in  nnlk  prices  in  order  that  they 
mijriif    meet   tlie.se  c(»nditions. 

After  cfuiferenees  with  the  officers  of 
the  Association  a  basis  of  adjustment 
was  proi)osed  whereby  the  advance  in 
the  customary  cpiantity  of  basic  milk 
during  the  summer  months  be  eliminated. 

The  f»flicers  of  the  Association  have 
taken  a  mail  vote  of  its  directors  and  on 
receipt  of  a  favorable  reply  have  agreed 
to  the  reduction  of  the  usual  ten  per 
cent,  in  the  volume  of  the  basic  supply, 
beginning  with  July. 

The  present  prices  will  be  paid  for 
straight  basic  milk,  until  further  advised. 
All  milk  in  excess  of  the  estat)lished  basic 
will  be  paid  for  on  .suri)lus  basis,  that 
is  New  York  ninety-two  score  butter 
plus  twenty  per  cent. 


THE  MARKET  FOR  MILK 

General  conditions  during  June  were 
not  particularly  favorable  to  milk  con- 
sumption. Cool  and  unseasonable 
weather  held  down  the  demand.  Ice 
cream  consumption  was  far  below  the 
average. 

On  the  other  hand  production  in- 
creased and  it  has  been  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  find  new  buyers  or  to  have  pres- 
ent buyers  take  on  any  additional  milk 
dtiring  the  month. 

Xotwithstanding  these  conditions 
prices  have  been  maintained  at  an  un- 
changed basis  for  the  regular  supplies 
of  fluid   milk. 

In   condensing  districts  sllghlty   lower 


prices  have  ruled  fnr  several  months, 
due  t<»  competition  front  lower  price 
territories  in  the  e\aporated  an<l  con- 
densed  milk   markets. 

Kxcess  milk  has  l)een  taken  by  .some 
I'liyers  at  |»ric*s  that  would  enable  them 
io  use  Ibe  milk  for  the  niamifief tire  of 
butter   and    other    products. 

The  butter  market  has  Inen  gradu- 
ally gaining  strength  with  prices  on  a 
fairly  even  biisis.  Karly  in  .Ftine  92 
seor<'  S'llid  jiacked  creamery  l>idter  s  >ld 
at  40  cents.  New  Y<»rk  City.  At  the 
close  of  the  month   tpiotations   were  -Wl 

\\c  liiipt-  that  eoiiditit»ns  will  be  such 
llial  prices  will  continue  t<i  be  uniform 
and  we  ciiii  niaiiifain  our  ])reseiit  prices 
throughout  the  year,  but  there  are  cer 
tain  well  recognized  conditions  now  in 
the  industrial  world  that  we  must  not 
disregard.  If  this  continues,  and  indus- 
trial stagnation  should  luconie  much 
gr<-ater  than  it  is  now,  the  ciii>simn)tion 
of  milk  will  l)e  so  affectid  that  it  is 
going  to  be  a  serious  question  whether 
or   not    our  hopes   can  be  fulfilled. 


RKADINO   MILK   SUPl'LY 

One  of  the  things  in  which  Heading 
t.tkes  ,1  pri(l«'  is  the  (piality  of  the  milk 
supjilied  its  citizens.  It  was  not  always 
thus,  for  before  the  introduction  (»f  i>as- 
leuri/.ati(»n  and  the  rigid  inspection  which 
this  intporlant  food  product  now  under- 
goes, it  was  ladelttl  out  to  customers 
with  a  dipper  frcun  cans  not  overly  clean, 
and  it  had  a  high  water  content  suj)- 
]>lied   by    wells   of  suspicious   purity. 

'i'oday  bctth  producers  and  dealers  are 
subject  to  strict  regulations,  all  of  which 
make  for  a  purer  product  and  greater 
safeguard  Id  public  health.  These  two 
eo-«>perate  with  the  health  aulh<»rities  in 
adhering  to  the  regulations.  It  w<>uld 
be  a  splendid  thing  if  all  other  pro.lucers 
of  f(>od  products  were  as  conscientious 
in  their  dealing  with  the  public  as  are 
the   prctducers  and  dealers  in  milk. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  latter  in  this  city 
the  other  day,  at  which  the  inunici|<al 
he.ilth  oflieer  was  present,  steps  were 
t.d;en  lnoking  for  further  ini|)roveinent 
in  the  sanitary  conditions  surrtiunding 
the  handling  of  milk  which  is  distributed 
in  Iteading  and  surrounding  territory. 
The  action  is  trll  the  n«(»rc  CfUiunendable 
because  it  is  a  voluntary  oiu'  on  the 
pirl  of  those  interested,  and  taken  at 
the  suggestion  (»f  the  state  organization. 

( »iH'  result  of  the  improved  nj-tbods 
of  handling  milk  in  this  city  is  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  tpiantity  con- 
sumed coMipared  with  former  years.  To 
some  exteid  this  may  lie  attributed  to 
the  normal  growth  in  population,  but  it 
is  due  more  largely  to  the  improvement 
in  (jiialify  atid  the  coididence  which  the 
public  now  has  in  those  who  prepare  it 
for   household    use. —  (Reading   Times.) 


Hl'RAL  ELECTRIC 

SERVICE  COMMITTEE 

In  another  column  we  have  outlined 
the  formation  of  the  Rural  Electric 
Service  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Council  of  Agricultural  Organiza- 
tions and  the  field  and  scope  of  its  work. 

As  this  movement  is  primarily  in  the 
interest  of  coimtry  and  snjall  town 
|)eople.  we  believe  that  financial  support 
on  the  i>arl  of  our  Pennsylvania  readers 
for  the  work  of  this  committee  should 
i)e  generally   and   liberally   given. 

A  subscription  blank  is  printed  in 
conned  ion    with    the    article   on   page   3. 

■n'„     l-n..,,.     ♦•I..if     »'r>,i     am    5nf<»r*>cf#»H     in 

this   movement— .send  jour  sidiscriptions 
i?i   at   once. 


IN'l'ER-SrA  TE  TESTERS 

HOLD  CONFERENCE 

The  testing  forces  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  Association  held  their 
bi-monthly  conference,  with  the  officers 
of  the  Association,  on  Jime  28th,  at  the 
Philadelphia    headquarters. 

These  meetings  are  particularly  valu- 
able in  that  they  give  the  officers  a  direct 
contact  with  conditions  in  the  field  and 
also  permit  the  testing  forces  to  obtain 
direct  the  general  conditions  and  policies 
of  the  organization. 

In  addition  to  the  entire  testing  forces 
the  conference  was  attended  by  II.  D. 
Allebach,  president;  Frederick  Shangle, 
vice  president;  R.  W.  Balderston,  secre- 
tary, A.  A.  Miller,  editor  The  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Review,  and  C.  I.  Cohec,  Director 
of  the  Quality  Control  Department  of  the 
J'hiludel}»hi<i    Inter-State    Dairy    Council. 


HOME    MADE  FLY   SPRAY 
The  following  formula  for  the  mixing 
of  a  homemade  fly  spray  has  been  given 
l)y      the      Pennsylvania      State     College, 
Division  of  Agricidtural  Extension. 

li  qts.  any  coal  tar  dip 

1?,  qts.  fish  oil 

1  pt.  oil  of  tar 

I  qt.  coal  oil 

i  pt.  oil  of  penyroyal 

Mix  in  10  gallons  of  luke  warm  soft 
water  in  which  a  bar  of  laundry  soap 
has  been  disolved.  Spray  twice  a  day 
in  the  morning  after  milking  and  in  the 
;ifternoon  when  cows  are  brought  in  for 
silage  or  green   feed. 

The  following  is  a  spray  mixture 
recommended  by  the  Iowa  Station,  which 
is  very  efficient  and  yet  cheap: 

■Vi  qts.  coal  tar  dip 

45  qts.  fish   oil 

.*{     qts.  coal  oil 

.'J     (jts.  whale  oil 

U  qts.  oil  of  tar 

3     lbs.  laundry  soap 

Dissolve  the  soap  in  water  and  add  the 
other  ingredients,  mixing  thoroughly, 
firing  the  whole  up  to  30  gallons  by  add- 
inir  luke  warm  soft  water.  This  spray 
will  not  injure  the  coats  of  the  animals 
as   many  others  sprays  do. 

It  is  recommended  to  spray  twice  daily, 
once  in  the  morning  after  milking  and 
again  in  the  afternoon.  It  can  be  applied 
with  an  ordinary  spray  pump,  a  large 
b.irrel  si)ray  ])ump  being  the  most  effi- 
cient as  with  it  two  men  can  spray  40 
cows  in  five  minutes.  Thirty  gallons 
will  spray  40  cows  twice  daily  for  ten 
days  at  a  cost  of  1  cent  per  head  per  day. 


STUDENT  WINNERS  IN 

DAIRY  SHOW  ANNOUNCED 

The  winners  in  the  annual  dairy  fit- 
ting and  showing  contest  and  mock  sale, 
staged  by  the  Dairy  Husbandry  Club  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  have  just 
been  announced  by  the  dairy  husbandry 
dei)artnient. 

U.  W.  Eno  of  H(mesdale,  was  awarded 
a  silver  cuj)  for  being  the  grand  champion 
showman.  He  fitted  and  showed  the 
Ayrshire  herd  sire,  Penhurst  David. 
Ch.impion  in  the  Holstein  classes  went 
to  r>.  S.  Weiler  of  Warren  nn  the  two- 
year-old,  Weilcr  Farm  Yankee  Beauty. 
In  the  Jersey  classes,  C.  J.  Waybright  of 
Ciettysburg  took  first  on  Oxford  Barzie 
and  J.  P.  Grubcr  of  Shippenville  won  the 
Guernsey  clas.scs.  The  winner  in  each 
breed  was  donated  a  year's  subscription 
to  the  breed  magazine  by  the  respective 
breed  associations. 

Following  the  judging,  the  animals 
were  sold  in  a  mock  auction  sale  to  test 
the  al)ility  of  the  students  to  value  dairy 
cattle.  The  student  bids  tallied  very 
clo.sely  with  the  valuations  made  by  fac- 
ulty members  before  the  sale. 


DIRECTORS'    MEETING 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors   of   the    Inter-State    Milk   Pro- 
ducers' Association  was  held  at  its  head 
quarters     in     Philadelphia,    on     Monday, 
June  30th. 

Of  the  total  number  of  24  directors,  21 
were  in  attendance  or  had  representa- 
tives present. 

Formal  reports  were  made  by  the 
secretary  and  treasurer,  and  their  re- 
ports approved. 

A  very  complete  report  of  the  work 
of  the  field  men  and  testing  forces  of 
the  Association  was  made  by  F.  M. 
Twining.  In  the  period  covered,  ex- 
tending from  March  21st  to  May  31st, 
11,547  check  tests  of  members'  milk  were 
made. 

C.  I.  Cohee,  Director  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department  of  the  Dairy  Coun- 
cil, reported  on  the  work  done  in  con- 
nection with  the  enforcement  of  the 
Sanitary  Milk  Regulations.  Co-operating 
dealers  are  adhering  closely  to  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  regulations  and  where 
farmers  have  not  obtained  temporary 
permits  they  have  refused  to  continue 
taking  their  milk  supply. 

In  consideration  of  the  number  of 
temporary  permits  issued,  the  number  of 
producers  whose  milk  was  refused  was 
relatively  small.  The  co-operation  of 
the  farmers  and  dealers  in  this  important 
work  has  been  extremely   gratifying. 

Reinspection  for  permanent  permits 
will  begin  early  in  July. 

R.  W.  Balderston  explained  at  length 
the  Pennsylvania  Giant  Power  Electrical 
Survey  and  the  proposed  work  of  the 
Rural  Electric  Service  Committee  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Council  of  Agricul- 
tural Organizations,  in  connection  with 
its  work  before  the  Pennsylvania  Public 
Service  Commission,  which  would  not 
only  have  a  material  bearing  on  electric 
service  in  that  State,  but  would  also 
have  a  very  marked  effect  on  the  rural 
electric  situation  in  the  States  adjoining 
Pennsylvania. 

The  matter  of  price  differentials  for 
butterfat  content  was  discussed  and  will 
be  further  considered  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Board. 

H.  D.  Allebach,  president,  presented 
a  very  complete  survey  of  the  general 
ntilk  market  and  outlined  future  policies 
for  the  Association. 

Unusually  interesting  reports  were 
made  as  to  market  conditions  in  various 
portions  of  the  Milk  Shed  by  each  di- 
rector present,  so  that  a  very  complete 
view  of  market  conditions  in  each  terri- 
torv  were  available. 
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SPEND  A   WEEK   IN   DAIRYLAND 

The  Publicity  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Exposition,  after  consult- 
ing with  various  Milwaukee  and  Wiscon- 
sin people  interested  in  the  success  of 
the  Exposition,  has  just  announced  the 
new  slogan  for  the  year— "Spend  a  Week 
in  Dairyland." 

From  all  over  the  country  information 
comes  to  the  Exposition  office  regarding 
plans  for  trips  and  excursions  to  Mil- 
waukee, which  will  not  only  include  a 
visit  to  the  Exposition  but  also  a  visit 
to  Wisconsin's  farms  and  factories,  of 
which  dairymen  everywhere  have  heard 
so  much.  "Spend  a  Week  in  Dairyland" 
will  appeal  to  every  progressive  dairy- 
man who  wants  to  visit  the  Exposition 
and  at  the  same  time  see  some  of  the 
famous  farms  and  dairy  plants  of  the 
great  Wisconsin  dairy  territory.  The 
slogan  holds  forth  promise  of  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  sight-seeing  trip  com- 
bined with  real  value  from  contact  with 
the  American  dairy  industry  in  all  its 
many  angles,  as  presented  in  the  Annual 
Exposition. 


LATEST   MARKET   PRICES 
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INTERSTATE    MILK    PRODUCERS    ASSOCIATION    PRICES 

Prices  are  based  on  3  per  cent,  butterfat  milk,  with  a  dilTerentJal  ol'  4  cents  for  each 
tenth  point  and  2  cents  for  each  half  tenth  point,  up  or  d<.wn.  ,.,.,, 

This  price  list  is  issued  with  the  understanding  it  is  net  to  the  producers  and  thit  all 
buyers  using  it  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  producers  shall  in  addition  thereto  male  the 
following  contribution  and  payments: 

111        lu     mo     i  uiiouct*.. ."     ..^.%.-  ~  — .w     , -  ■    - 

Quarts)   of  all  milk  purchased  Ironi  any  producer  at  price  listed   hereon. 

(2)  To    the    Interstate    Milk    Producers    Association    J    ti-nis    per 
Quarts)  of  all  milk  bought  from  members  of  said   Association. 

(3)  To    the    Philadelphia    Interstate    Dairy    Council    J     cents    per 
(marts)   of   all  milk  bought  from  other  producers   at  price  listed   hereon.  ,      ,        .  ,  . 

The  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  lor  iinprovinK  si  .uiliinls  oi  (|nal,t.v 
in  production  and  distribution  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed:  for  i,.,pn.v..n  i-nt  and 
stabilization  of  markets,  and  for  an   educational  campaign  advertising  the   fot;d   value  ot   «taii.\ 

^'^   "prices  subject  to  change  whenever  warranted  by  market  conditions. 
JUNE   BASIC  PRICE 


100 


10 IJ 


pound. s     (  4»i'/'! 
pouiul.s      (  Itj'  J 


F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 
GRADE   B   MARKET   MILK 


Test 
per  cent. 
.3. 
3.05 

;j.i 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.fi 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4  1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.:t 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4  5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 


Basic  Quantity 
per  100  lb. 
$2.94 
2.96 
2.98 
3.00 
3.02 
3.04 
3.06 
3.08 
3.10 
3.12 
3.14 
3.16 
3.18 
3.20 
3.22 
8.24 
3.26 
3.28 
3.30 
3.32 
3.34 
3.36 
3.38 
3.40 
3.42 
3.44 
3.46 
3.48 
3.50 
3.52 
3.54 
3.56 
3.58 
3.60 
3.62 
3.66 
3.68 
3.70 
3.72 
3.74 


Price 
per  qt 
6.3 
6.35 
6.4 
6.45 
6.5 
6.5 
6.55 
6.6 
G.65 
6.7 
6.75 
6.75 
6.8 
6.85 
6.9 
6.95 
7. 

7.05 
7.05 
7.1 
7.15 
7.2 
7.25 
7.3 
7.3 
7,35 
7.4 
7.45 
7.5 
7.S5 
7.6 
7.65 
7.7 
7.7 
7.75 
7.85 
7.9 
7.95 

e. 

8. 


JUNE    BASIC    MILK 

Country   Receiving   Station 

GRADE    B   MARKET    MILK 

Quotations  are  at  railroad  points.  Inland 
stations  carry  ditTcrentials  subject  to  local 
arrangeinents. 

Prices  ate  less  freight  and  receiving  stati;.n 
charges. 

Basic   Quantity    3%    Miik 

Freight   Kates 

Miles  100   lbs. 

incl.  .268 

.283 

.303 

.313 

.333 

.343 

.304 

.374 

.389 

.399 

.414 

.424 

434 


1 
11 

21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

101 

111 

121 

131 

141 

151 

161 

171 

181 

191 

201 

211 

2-.il 

231 

241 

251 

261 

271 

'.i81 

291 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

2'20 

230 

240 

250 

260 

270 

280 

290 

300 


.450 

.460 

.475 

.480 

.490 

.505 

.510 

.520 

.535 

.540 

.550 

.556 

.566 

.576 

.581 

.596 

.600 


I'ri.e 
:t%  mi  1- 
2.44 
2.4;! 
2.41 
2.40 
238 
2.37 
2.:i4 
•J.:i3 

2.3-J 

2.31 

2.'J9 

2.28 

2  27 

2.26 

2.25 

2.23 

•.:.22 

2.21 

2.20 

2.20 

2.19 

2.17 

2.17 

2.10 

2.15 

2.14 

2.13 

2.13 

2.11 

2.11 


JUNE  SURPLUS  PRICE 
Country  Receiving  Stations 


JUNE   SURPLUS   PRICES 
P.  0.  B.  Pbiladelpbla 


Test 
per  cent 
3. 
3.05 

:i  1 

3.15 

3.2 

■A  25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

3  6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 


Class 
per  100  lb. 
12.13 
2.15 
2.17 
2.19 
2.21 
2.23 
2.25 
2.27 
2.29 
2.31 
2.83 
2.35 
2.37 
2.39 
2.41 
2.43 
2.45 
2.47 
2.49 
2.51 
2.53 
2.55 
2.57 

2.59 

2.61 

2.63 

2.65 

2.67 

2.69 

2.71 

2.73 

2.75 

2.77 

2.79 

2.81 

2.83 

2.85 

2.87 

2.89 

2.91 
2.93 


per  qt. 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 

5. 

5.05 

5.1 

5.15 

5.2 

5.25 

5.3 

5.35 

5.4 

5.4 

5.45 

5.5 

5.55 

5.6 

5.65 

6.7 

5.7 

5.75 

5.8 

5.85 

5.9 

5.95 

6. 

6. 

6.05 

6.1 

6.15 

6.2 

6.25 

6.3 


Class 
per  100  lb 
$1.80 
1.82 
1.84 
1.86 
1.88 
1.90 
1.92 
1.94 
1.96 
1.98 
2.00 
2.02 
2.04 
2.06 
2.08 
2.10 
2.12 
2.14 
2.16 
2.18 
2.20 
2.22 
2.24 

2.26 

2.28 

2.30 

2.32 

2.34 

2.36 

2.38 

2.40 

2.42 

2.44 

2.46 

2.48 

2.50 

2.52 

2.54 

2.56 
2.58 

2.60 


1 


II 

per  qt. 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 

5.05 
5.1 
5.15 
5.2 
5.25 
5.25 
5.3 
5.35 
5.4 
5.45 
5.5 
5.55 
5.6 


Test 
3. 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 


3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.85 

3.90 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 


Class    I 

per  100  lb. 
$1.55 
l..">7 
1.59 
1.61 
1.63 
1.65 
1.67 
1.69 
1.71 
1.73 
1.75 
1.77 
1.79 
1.81 
l.>^'l 
1  ^.". 

1  87 
1.89 
1.91 
1.93 
1.95 
1.97 
1.99 
2.01 
2.03 
2.05 
2.07 
2.09 
2.11 
2.13 
2.15 

2  17 
2.19 
2.21 
2.23 
2.25 
2.27 
2.29 
2.31 
2.33 
2.35 


Class    il 
Test  per  100  lb. 

3.  !i!1.2'.' 


;i.o5 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.  :'>.'• 

3.6 

3.(!.'. 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

.p. 


I  -Jl 
l.-Mi 
1.28 

l.:;o 
l.:i2 

1.34 

i.:!t) 
1  ;(8 

1.40 
1.42 
1.4  1 
1.41! 
1.4 -I 
l.Ut 
1.52 
1.54 
1.56 
1.5-1 
l.fil) 
1.62 
1.61 
l.t-6 
1.6S 


70 
72 
74 
.76 


1.78 

1.80 

1.82 

1.84 

1.86 

1.8S 

1.00 

1.9-J 

1.94 

1.96 

1.98 

2.00 

2.02 


MONTHLY    BASIC    PRICES    OF    GRADE    B 
OR   MARKET   MILK 

F.  O    B.  Philadelphia  and  at  receiving  stations 
in  the  50  mile  lone  at  3%   butterfat 

Receiving 
FOB.  per  station  50  mile 

quart  Phila.  one  per  cwt. 

\       T®"  «15  2.39 

^       .January  6.35  "• 

February  6.3  -'*' 


4% 


.Iivnuary 

Ji'ebruary 

March 

April 

May 

June 


SURPLUS   PRICES 
Monthly  Surplus  Prices 
nilk   at   all   rtMoiving  stations 
1924 
Average  per  n.onlli 
Class  I  Class  II 

2.53  -10 

2.41  2.00 

o  05  1.87 

1.84  l-^:i 

1.82  l-"'l 

1.95  I-*'- 


Your 

Bank  Balance 

and  the 

Concrete  Silo 


♦>>oor»c  a  croon  fillH" 

ply  of  succulent  fodder.  That,  in 
turn,  means  more  and  better  milk 
during  the  winter  months.  And 
you  know  how  that  helps  to  fat- 
ten your  bank  balance. 

A  Concrete  Silo  is  a  good  silo 
all  the  way  up  and  all  the  way 
'round.  It  is  fireproof.  It  is  wind- 
proof.  It  is  built  to  last. 

Reasonable  in  first  cost,  and 
free  of  maintenance  expense,  it  is 
the  last  word  in  silo  economy. 

Our  free  booklet  ielh  you  all  about  Concrete 
Silos.  Ask  for  booklet  F-2.  M^ri/e  for  it  today. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

*^  ^^  xsy  Maaison  Avenue 


1315  Walnut  St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


347  Madison  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


Union  Trust  Building 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


A  National  Organization 
to  Improve  and  Extend  the  Uses  of  Concrete 


Offices  in  30  Cities 


March 

April 

May 

Jon* 


.8 


« 


2.37 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 


JULY   PRICES 

r.  0.   B.   PHILADELPHIA 

Country  Stations 

The    same    prices    for   basic   milk    us  qu..ted 

above     muler'  .lune     apply     in     .luly.     subject 

however,    to    ehan^e    whenever    warranted    by 

market   conditions. 


JUNE    BUTTER    PRICES 

92  Score  Solid  Packed  _ 

I>hila  New  York  Chicaco 

4  40  38    1/4 

r.                   11  40  38    1/2 

4  41  40  39 

5  41  40  39 
f.                   41    W  40    1/2  39 
-                  V\    1/'  41  39    1'- 
'                   \\   ^'-  41    1/2  39    1/2 

la                  42  41    1/2  39 

,                   4-  41    1/2  39 

i                   -^^    W2  411/2  39 

11      ''  4"'    1/2  40   1/2 

;•        ir^'       1  V2       3S1/2 

9  li  *l    1/2  39 

;?  ir^'  15  W2         iSi/^ 

l\  4^    1/2  42    1/2  40    1/2 

5  }^2  42    3/4  39    3    4 

CO-Ol'KKA'riVK   FlCNir 

Thrniifilt  tin-  court,  sy  of  tlu-  Wosttown 
School,  the  ortHV  and  lu-Ul  forces  of  tite 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  .\ssociation 
and  the  Phil.uklpliia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council  held  a  c-operative  picnic  on 
the  school  grounds,  at  Westtown,  near 
West  Cheslcr,  I'a.,  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, June  21st. 

The  on.'  outstanding  feature  of  the 
picnic  was  a  haschall  Ratnc  between  the 
Milk  Producers  and  Dairy  Council 
forces.  It  w.is  a  spirited  contest.  The 
.Milk  Producers  .\.ssociation  team  was 
victorious  hy  a  score  of  eight  to  three. 
Swininiing  and  cantning  on  the  school 
lake  were  enjoyed  hy  all.  A  picnic 
supi>er  followed. 

The  dairynmn  wh.i  feeds  legume  hay 
has  the  laugh  on  the  fellow  who  feeds 
timothy,  when  he  figures  up  his  feed 
costs. 


HOAHD  OF  HEALTH  BACK 

OF   SANITAHY    UF(U'LATIONS 

In  the  May  issue  of  the  Monthly  Bul- 
letin of  the  Department  of  Public  Health 
(,f  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  we  find  on 
page  51,  the  following  extract  regarding 
the   sanitary    regulations. 

"The   Inter-State   Milk   Producers   As- 
sociation  has   inaugurated   a  dairy   farm 
inspection    whereby     it    will     inspect    all 
dairies   coming    under   its   control.     This 
form  of  insjuction  at  the  source  of  sup- 
ply has  been  sorely  needed  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  a  marked  improvement  in 
the    milk    supply    will    he    shown.     The 
lioard  of  Health  has  assured  them  of  its 
hearty   support   and   this   division    (Divi- 
sion   of    Food    Inspection,    Milk    Inspec- 
tion)   will   do  all   that  is   possible  to  co- 
operate   with    their    association." 

In  conne<tion  with  milk  inspection, 
this  division  has  supervision  over  all 
eating  i>laces  and  these  are  insptcted 
regularly  as  to  (piality  of  food  stuffs  and 
general   sanitary   surrounilings. 


Swapping  quarters  for  dollars  is  the 
way  one  farmer  describes  growing 
legumes;  he  says  he  gets  a  dollar  in  soil 
intprovement  for  every  (piarter  he 
sjjends. 
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The  Bestov  Calendar 


Equipment  to  handle  milk 


from     cow     to    consumer 


Send  for  specification  and  price  sheet 


lerry-oasse 

1918  Market  St.,  PHILADELPHIA 


Jhe  Bcstcv 
Cooler    Will  Not 
Develop     Trouble 


Guaranteed  not 
to  leak 

Built  for  150  lbs. 
water  pressure 

Made  of  solid 

copper  and 

bronze,  heavily 

tinned 

No  repairs — no 
wear 


Sixteen  seamless  tubes 

united  to  form  two 

unbroken  cooling   and 

aerating  surfaces 


33  So.  Charles  St.,  BALTIMORE 


Special  Sanitary  Strainer 

This  strainer  is  made  with  seamless  drawn  steel  bowl 
heavily  tmned.    A  removable  disc  of  perforated  tin  rests  on  a 

shoulder  in  base  of 
strainer  (see  illustration) 
On  this  metal  disc  is 
placed  a  filtering  cotton 
disc  made  especially  for 
this  strainer.  Then  on 
top  is  placed  another 
metal  perforated  disc,  all 
of  which  is  kept  in  place 
by  means  of  a  spring 
wire.  All  parts  access- 
ible for  easy  washing. 
Throw  the  cotton  disc 
away  after  each  milking. 
Capacity  of  bowl  12  qts 

Price  Each  $1.75  Complete 

Package  Cotton  Discs  (25  in  package)  $0.25 
Carton  Cotton  Discs  (300  in  carton)  $2.50 

Add  10c  for  Strainer  and  Discs  by  Parcel  Post 

E.  A.  KAESTNER 

516-524  N.  Calverl  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Manufacturer  of 
Dairy  Supplies  and  Dairy  Equipment  "The  Dairy  Supply  House" 

Write  for  "DAIR  Y  FARM  CATALOG."     You  will  be  interested  in  its  contents 


!• 


FARMERS  DAY  AT 

STATE  COLLEGE 

I'^irmcrs'  Diiy  lield  at  Sl.ite  (^ollc^^e, 
Jiiiu'  12.  was  the  most  suctrssfiil  ever 
slapd  since  the  fvrni  was  inadf  an 
aiiiuial  fcafiire.  It  is  «sliiiial»-(l  that  at 
irasl  ;{.()<»()  ])fi)))h'  visitrd  tlic  ('(ill*'};*' 
farms  from  tlic  ojx'ninjx  iin'cfinj"-  «in 
Wi'diu'sday  ••vciiiii-r  to  liir  and  ion  sale 
of  dairy  calves  wiiicli  was  the  (losinp: 
cveni    on    Ihc    foHowiiifi  day. 

'i'hc  farmers'  dairy  cattle  Jndiiinp:  con- 
test was  Hie  fcatnrc  <tf  the  day.  Si\ty- 
fivc  men  from  all  sections  of  I'cnnsyl- 
vani.i  competed  for  the  piirehred  dairy 
e.ilf  w  liicli  was  awarded  the  winner  by 
the  dairy  deparlmenl.  Classes  of  the 
fmir  jeadinfi-  <hnry  liri-eds  were  jjlaced 
liy  tlie  conleslaiils.  'J'lie  winner  of  the 
eonl«-st  was  I"'-,  it.  I ,  ly,  a  llolslein  l>ree(h'r 
of  lVrr.\  c,)nnty.  Second  place  went  to 
S.  (  hajdin  ^>^'  Ceidre  comity,  followed 
liy  (ieorge  11.  Itilter  of  l'eir\  county, 
I'anI  McMride  of  !5(  a\tr  coiiidy  and  John 
K.   ^  (ider  of   Midlin  connty. 

'I'he  ijro^ram  for  the  d  ly  included 
demonstrations  and  lectures  on  every 
phise  of  aiiricnlture,  tours  of  fin-  collcfre 
farms.  ins|»eclion  of  the  e\|)erimental 
|)iots,  and  an  hour  of  frames  and  eon- 
The  (i\e  statc-\v  ide  judjiiufi;  eon- 
t«sls  wilh  75  le.iiiis  of  Ihri'c  lioys  e.icli 
enttred,  were  run  otf  durinf?  the  forenoon. 
Six  pnrehred  dairy  calves  w«re  scdd  at 
aiicti(ui  late  in   the  da.v. 

I'"e.dMrcs  of  Ihi-  i>roj>:ram  that  allraeted 
sjiet'ial  allenlion  were  a  disjilay  of  dairy 
niensils,  a  potato  ,:nd  jrrain  jrradinp 
demonsi  ration,  a  talk  on  deterndnin-r 
(he  ajre  of  horsi  s,  and  an  insp«ction  of 
the  newly  arranjjed  poultry  j)l,int.  Hun- 
dreds of  farm  women  ;d  tended  the  j)r  »- 
(zram  which  was  arranp-d  for  tlu-ir  l)ene- 
(il.  'I'he  model  kitchen  wa.s  the  mecca 
for  women  and  jrirls  Ihrontrluud  the  (Lty 
and  deuMnistralions  on  cannini;  and  the 
us«-  of  the  steam  jtressure  e.ioker  were 
very   well   received. 

The  detailed  winners  of  the  five  eon- 
tests  are  as  follows: 

Swine  .judfriiifr  contest — cup  i)resented 
hy  \ortliund)erl,ind  County  F^uroc 
Mreeders'  \ss(H-iation,  won  l)y  .letTcrson 
cnuuiy  (Herbert  Steele,  Kmory  .Molmey, 
Hussell  Mritton);  second,  Cumberland 
eounty;  third,  Franklin  county.  Hus.sell 
FJritlon  was  high  individual  seoier. 
Sixteen    teams   entered. 

Crop  judjriiiK  c()ntest  -cup  jiresented 
I'V  Xalional  Stockman  and  Karmer,  won 
by  Hradford  comdy  (Clxdc  Burnham, 
Ibirton  Hafjar,  .1  hn  Mra<-km.in) ;  s«rond, 
(iMuberland  county;  third,  lIuidinKdon 
eouidy.  Clyde  Ibirnham  was  liifrb 
scorer.      I'en  teams  <  ntered. 

(b-neral  livestock  contest  -cup  pre- 
sented by  th«'  Pennsylvania  Breeders' 
and  F)airymen's  Assoriatiitn,  won  by 
Adams  i-mndy  (CliflTord  liuelier,  Harold 
Wart/,,  Chester  ( Jarreterson) ;  second, 
,  Mercer  county;  third,  F-'-rie  county. 
Chester  (Jarrelerson  was  the  higli  indi- 
vidual  scorer.     Ten    teams  eidered. 

D.iiry  .ju«l<;inM-  contest  -cup  i)re.sented 
by  the  I'ctmsylvania  State  Fbinkers'  As- 
sociation, won  l)y  .Teffers  in  eounty 
rF'hoinas  I,(»ve,  F'lrnest  Corbin,  Vrnt-sl 
FFougli);  second,  Clarion  county;  tliird, 
liiieks  eounty.  I'aul  Knowld.n  of  Brad- 
ford was  hig-lv  sc(»rer.  'I'wenty-eight 
teams  entered. 

F'oultry  Judging  contest  cup  presented 
l»y  the  F'ennsylvania  F<'armer,  won  by 
Dauphin  eounty  (.Fery  Kaufman,  John 
Snnth,  Stanley  Weaver);  second,  Brad- 
ford eounty;  third,  Cliester  eounty.  John 
Snnth  was  tlie  higlj  scorer,  EFeven  teams 
entered. 


THE  MONEY  VALUE 
OF  A  HIGH  SCHOOL 
EDUCATION  TO 
A    FARMER 

Many  parents  living  in  rural  com- 
munities are  doid>tless  debating  wliether 
they  shoidd  send  the  boys  and  girls  who 
completed  the  courses  in  tlie  small  dis- 
trict seliools  last  spring  to  high  sehouls 
this  fall.  One  question  they  probably 
ask  is:  "Will  it  pay  in  dollars  and 
eents?" 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  various  state  agri- 
cultural eolle-res  have  made  a  number  of 
investigations  of  the  differenees  between 
the  incijnies  of  educated  and  uneducated 
farmers.  All  of  these  studies  show  that 
in  the  majority  of  ea.ses  the  better  trained 
farmers  receive  the  better  incomes.  The 
results  eilcd  in  the  fcdiowing  studies  are 
typical   of   these   investigations: 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
jiorts  a  survey  of  three  representative 
areas  in  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa,  which 
shows  that  tenant  farmers  with  a  high 
school  education  receive  an  average  an- 
nual income  of  .$52()  a  year  more  than 
the  men  with  only  a  common  school 
education.  A  college  education  will  a<ld 
to  this  average  $4.5.*J  a  year  making  the 
income  of  colle-re  graduates  $979  more 
a  year  than  th*-  labor  earnings  of  the 
men  with  (tnly  a  common  school  educa- 
tion. 

Cornell  University  has  estimated  that 
a  high  school  education  is  worth  as 
much  to  a  farmer  as  .$U,0(X)  worth  of 
bonds  bearing  five  jier  cent,  interest,  and 
that  a  college  educaticm  is  worth  twice 
that  amount. 

Shall  it  be  From  Farm  to  College? 

The  school  year  has  just  clo.sed  and 
your  boys  and  girls  have  finished  their 
course  in  high  school,  been  given  their 
diplomas  and  you  and  they  are  justly 
proud  of  what  they  have  accomplished. 
This  is  a  critical  time  for  them  because 
what  they  do  this  summer  will  prob- 
ably determine  whether  or  not  they  will 
go  to  college,  enter  a  trade,  or  drift  along 
without  trying  to  get  additional  train- 
ing to  make  themselves  more  capable 
and  better  citizens.  D(»  not  wait  until 
fall  comes  on  to  begin  talking  about  what 
the  boy  and  girl  is  to  do  this  coming 
year.  If  he  or  she  is  to  go  to  college, 
begin  at  once  to  learn  all  that  you  can 
about  the  colleges  and  universities  which 
offer  the  courses  in  which  the  child  is 
most  interested.  S<nd  for  catalogues, 
make  incjuiries,  talk  to  graduates,  and 
above  all,  get  the  confidence  of  your 
childnn  sn  that  they  will  talk  with  you 
freely  about  wliat  they  wish  to  do. 
(Jiving  a  boy  or  girl  four  years  of  college 
w«)rk  means  to  many  farmers  consid- 
erable of  a  sacrifice  and  the  lo.ss  of  the 
companionship  and  help  of  their  child- 
ren; but,  in  most  ea.ses,  if  that  sacrifice 
is  made  n<»w,  the  future  years  will  be 
richer  for  both  parents  and  children  in 
ev«ry  way.  Large  numbers  of  young 
I)eoi)le  who  have  graduated  from  the 
high  scho«>l  are  lost  to  further  education 
because  not  enough  interest  is  taken  in 
them  and  in  their  welfare.  Be  sure  that 
you  do  not  allow  your  children  to  drift. 


SAVK  THE   WHP:AT 

The  spring  battle  to  "swat  the  moth" 
was  well  staged  by  farmers  who  cleaned 
old  chaff  and  dirt  from  their  barns.  The 
next  step  was  to  line  the  grain  bins  with 
building  paper  or  new  boarding.  Now, 
to  make  the  campaign  a  complete  success, 
early  threshing,  preferably  in  the  fleld, 
is  advised  by  State  College  plant  insect 
Kpeclalists. 


HEALTH  SUGGESTIONS 
FOR  SMALL  CHILDREN 


About  20  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  the   public  schools  of  America 

are  poorly  nourished 

WHY? 

Largely  because  of  wrong-  health  habits  in  the  early  years  of  the  child's 

life — before  he  goes  to  school 

/^TT7T7  •\rr\Tm  /-•tj-tt  ta  tjtc  /-u  a  1^1/^X7  T7r\v>  tJX7  A  T  TT-T 

Every  child  under  six  years  of  age  needs: 

1.  A  regular  examination  at  lea.st  once  a  year  by  a  pliysician. 

2.  Correction    of   any    defects    the    physician    finds — as    ciilar«>(d    or 

diseased  tonsils,  adenoids  and  decayed  teeth. 

3.  Daily  attention  to  cleanliness  of  the  skin  and  teetli. 

4.  Ten  or  twelve  hours  sleep  every  niglit — wilh  windows  open. 

5.  Two  rest  periods  a  day — 1  liour  in  the  late  morning  (better  wilh 

clothes  removed)  and  one-half  hour's  quiet  after  the  noon  nual 
and  before  the  evening  meal. 

6.  Play  and  exercise  in  the  sunsliine  aiul  fresh  air  every  day. 

7.  Simple,  wholesome  food  at  regular  hours — with  emphasis  on  good 

mastication  or  chewing. 

8.  A  natural  bowel  movement  every  day.     U.se  no  drugs  or  laxatives. 

FOODS  YOUR  CHILD  SHOULD  HAVE  EVERY  DAY 

One  quart  of  milk,  if  po.ssible. 

Some    fresh    vegetables,    especially    green,    leafy    vegetables,    as    s])inach, 
chard,  beet  tops. 

Some  fruit,  cooked  or  fresh,  as  prunes,  oranges,  ajiples. 

Cereals  and  bread,  especially  tlio.se  made    from  the  wh()b'  grain,  like  oal 
meal,    Ralston's    breakfa.st    food,   wheatena,   pcttijohn.   corunit  al    and 
whole  wheat,  graham  or  rye  bread. 

Children  under  six  should  not  have 

Tea,  coffee  or  alcoholic  drinks 
Sweet  cakes  or  pastries 
Soft  drinks  or  soda  water 
Candy  or  ice  cream  often 

It  is  best  to  give  the  heavy  meal  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Fresh   uncooked   fruits   should   be   added   gradually — small   amounts   at    a 
time.     Better  not  to  give  them  at  night.    Add  all  new  foods  gradii.illy. 

Use  the  cooking  water  of  all  fresh  vegetables  for  soups  or  wilh  the  vtge 
table  itself. 

Pliiladelphia  Child  Health  Society 
(Formerly  The  Child  Federation) 

J506  Locust  Street 


Salads 

Rich  foods  of  any  kind 

Much  meat 

I'ried  foods 


(Member   of   IMiiladelphia    Welfare    Federation) 


MILK  PRODUCTION  UP  SEVEN 

BILLION  POUNDS  LAST  YEAR 

Milk  production  last  year  was  seven  billion  pounds  more  than  in  1922,  according 
to  reports  to  the  United  States  Dei)artnient  of  Agriculture.  Production  is  placed 
at  109,736,062,000  pounds  as  compared  with  102,562,221,000  pctunds  in  1922. 

Consumption  of  milk  for  household  purposes  reached  .')0,iK»,0()0,000  pounds  as 
compared  with  46,672,560,000  |)ounds  in  1922.  There  was  nianufuctured  l,77i,SHI,000 
pounds  of  condensed  and  evaporated  milk  us  compared  with  l,t:}l,;{i9,000  jmunds 
in  1922.  The  output  of  creamery  butter  was  1,252,214,000  pimnds  c«.mpared  wd  i 
1,163,616,000  pounds  the  preceding  year,  and  the  total  production  ot  cheese  ot  all 
kinds  was  394,697,000  pounds  compared  with  369,980,000  pounds  m   1922. 

Consumption  of  butter  on  a  j)er  capita  basis  was  17  j>ounds  per  person  last  year 

as  compared  with  16.i  pounds  in  1922;  consumption  of  cheese  was  3.91   pounds  prr 

person  compared   with  3.74  pounds;  condensed   and  evaporated   nnlk    13.25   poun<is 

compared  with  12.69  pounds,  and  ice  cream  2.66  gallons  con.pared  wdh  2.iii  gallons 

in  1922 

Dried  casein   producti.m  more  than  doubled  during  the  year,  being    14,548,000 

pounds  compared  with  6,927,000  pounds  in  1922.  ■         -,„  *,.,. 

Items  making  up  the  total  milk  production  f..r  the  two  years  are  given  m  tlu 

subjoined  table: 

192.3_p,)unds  1922     Pounds 

r.                     u    »»                                                                                 1,252,214,000  1,153,515,000 

Creamery    butter     'oicooolooo  625,000,000 

r  arm  outter 398,9 t7,ooo  :574,980,ooo 

L  heese    (all   kuids)    ,  __,'  ^,  ,.,„.  i  fn  "to  ooo 

<;„,„.e„s'e.,  .„..  ,vi„..rated  ,„Mk   "'^S>  ''     I^^IS, 

Powdered    mdk    -i-nm)  118.000 

Powdered   cream    ir,,33i;000  13,659,000 

Malted   mdk    ^^^^  j,j„,  330,000 

Sterilized   mdk    ,  49,50o',000  100,000,000 

Mdk   chocolate 294,900,000  263,520,000 

l^^f.u"/*"!,  ^"^^i  ih'L. '.'.'.'.  :  50,440,000,000  46,672,560,000 

Ml  k  for  household  use   4,174,000,000  4,3.35,000,000 

Ml S'   '***  .*°.  *^*      ■    3,292,000,000  3,076,860,000 

IlIilK   WftStCO    * 

ToUl   («,ulv.l.nt  o«  whole  .BUk) ":T^ri^.^         102.502.221.000 


rass 

IS  not 

enou 


Cows  need  more  than  green  pasture,  with  its  70 

lO  OU /O    Wrtici     *_«->! m- It*.,    «.v^    .JVW.J     »«»    ^^f 

flow,  health  and  condition.  They  need  Larro  too, 
because  they  cannot  eat  enough  grass. 
Feed  Larro  every  day.  Start  now  and  insure,  by 
the  addition  of  the  nutritious,  high  quality,  well 
balanced  materials  in  Larro,  the  continuous,  prof- 
itable production  which  Larro  always  gives. 
See  your  Larro  dealer  or  write  to  us.  Ask  us  to 
send  you  the  Larro  Dairyman,  our  free  magazine 
for  cow  owners. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Company 

119  Larrowe  Bldg.     .Jk  Detroit,  Mich 


«ii] 


Now 
Silverthorn 

Is  Happy 


HE  had  a  fine  herd  of  cows.     He  was  proud  of  them.     But  when  he 
wanted  to  show  them  to  visitors  and  prospective  buyers  they  didn  t 
seem  to  show  their  value.     They  were  in  cramped  quarters.    His  lightmg, 
ventilation  and  stable  arrangement  was  faulty.     He  knew  this  but  won- 
dered how  he  could  have  a  better  barn. 
One  day 

He  Sent  for  the  Jamesway  Book 

"Helpful  Hints  on  Building  Dairy  Barns** 

He  was  surprised  to  learn  how  easily  he  could  improve  the  old  barn. 
No  need  for  a  new  building.  Just  a  simple  change  here  and  there  — 
with  sanitary, cow-comfort  steel  equipment,  and  behold!  his  old  barn 
was  a  delight  to  bring  folks  into.  This  book  gave  him  new  ideas, 
helpful  suggestions,  and  the  Jamesway  man  in  his  county  helped  him 
to  carry  them  out.  His  biggest  surprise  was  to  learn  how  little  it  all  cost. 
Suppose  you  too  send  and 

Get  this  Book  Yourself 

It's  filled  with  illustrations  and  blue  prints.  Shows  drawings  and 
photographs  of  old  barns  made  new  at  low  cost.  Fiee  to  Dairy 
Farmers;  to  others,  25  cents  in  stamps.  Get  ideas  on  improving  your 
barn.  Write  us  what  you  have  in  mind.  A  postcard  willdo.  Write  today. 

James  Mfg.  Company 


Jamesway 


>9 


ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wit.    Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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DAIRY  COUNCIL 
SERVICE 

The  various  departments  of  the  Fhiladelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council 

Is  Yours  for  the  Asking 
Without  Cost 

You  may  have  Lecturers  and  Speakers  on  Health  or 

Nutrition  Topics 


MOTION  PICTURE  FILMS  ON  DAIRYING  SUBJECTS 

PLAYS  FOR  THE  CHILDREN 
LANTERN  SLIDES,  LITERATURE,  POSTERS,  ETC. 


The  Dairy  Council  has  carried  the  message  of  "Milk  for 
Health"  to  thousands  of  consumers  and  producers.  Why 
not  include  those  in  your  community? 

There  is  no  charge  for  this  service  for  local  I.  M.  Pa. 
Meetings,  Community  or  Local  Meeting  in 

the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed 

Let  Us  Plan  Your  Entertainment 

Write  for  detailed  information 


Philadelphia  Interstate  Dairy  Council 


BOYERTOWN  BUILDING 
1211  Arch  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


MUUE   NKW  JERSEY 

CITIES  PLANNING  FOR 

FARMERS'  MARKETS 
Furnicrs'  markets,  iiu'ct'mg  un  vco- 
nuinic  netnl  of  tlie  consumers  of  the 
community  and  helping  the  grower  to 
dispose  of  his  products  at  u  better  ad- 
vantage, are  rapidly  ctMning  to  the  front 
as  Important  inunieipal  institutions  in 
several  cities.  Huying  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables  direct  from  the  farmer  is 
becoming  an  increasingly  popular  melliod 
of  shopping  for  many  housewives  and  it 
has  been  the  activity  of  women's  organi- 
zations in  several  towns  that  has  caused 

«•     •     1         1  1     -   «       —  de....i      ,,.  -  _i_„4.;„ ._ 
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program. 

Vineland  is  one  of  the  latest  comnmn- 
ities  to  plan  an  established  farmers' 
market.  At  a  recent  conference  one 
hundred  farmers  met  the  mayor  and  city 
officials,  discussed  tlie  local  needs  and 
possibilities  with  Ciiief  A.  L.  Clark,  of 
the  state  Bureau  of  Markets,  and  agreed 
upon  a  plan  for  a  ri'tail  market.  To 
this,  it  is  expected  that  a  wholesale  mar- 
ket will  later  be  annexed. 

In  Camden,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  farming  organizations  are  consider- 
ing a  plan  of  converting  the  ohi  Reading 
Ternn'nal  into  an  immense  farmers'  mar- 
ket. The  idea  is  popular  witli  Camden 
consumers  and  a  definite  method  of  con- 
ducting the  institution  without  cost  to 
taxpayers   is  under  development. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  farmers' 
markets  in  the  state  is  located  in  Bur- 
lington. For  years  it  has  nut  in  the 
main  business  street,  without  ord  r  or 
system.  Prominent  fanners  supplying 
this  market  have  recently  asked  the  city 
to  aid  in  establishing  a  nuxlern  an<l  well 
regulated  market.  Ctmncil  and  the 
Chamber  of  Connnerce,  with  the  co- 
operation of  state  marketing  officials,  are 
working  to  this  end. 

Several  of  the  largest  cities  of  New 
Jersey  boast  of  what  are  said  to  be 
among  the  best  conducted  farmeis'  mar- 
kets in  the  country.  Each  year  sees  an 
improvement  in  the  conduct  of  these  in- 
stitutions, in  the  quality  of  goods  sold 
and  in  the  service  rendered  to  customers 
by  business  farmers. 


NEXT  DAIRY  CONGRESS 

WILL  BE  HELD   IN   PARIS 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  the 
next  Congress  of  the  International  Dairy 
Federation  will  be  held  in  Paris,  France, 
in  June,  1925. 

It  is  suggested  that  every  American 
business  man,  scientist  t»r  educator,  who 
may  have  any  hope  of  attending  the 
International  Dairy  Congress  in  Paris 
in  June,  1925.  communicate  with  Mr.  H. 
E.  Van  Norman,  910  S.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago,  president  of  the  Worlds  Dairy 
Congress  .Vssocialions  so  as  to  keep 
informed  as  to  the  progress  and  i)lans 
for  the  Congress  and  of  any  .\nierican 
participation    which    may   develop. 


EGG  PRODUCTION 
Laying  hens  will  tend  to  slump  off  in 
l)roduction  in  June,  and  the  wide-awake 
l)oultrymcn  will  endeav.tr  to  prevent  this 
by  forcing  the  Hock  to  greater  mash  con- 
sumption, (irain  should  be  decreased 
as  it  is  fattening  and  does  not  promote 
high  egg  i)roduction.  Sonic  feed  the 
mash  moist  by  mixing  a  small  quantity 
of  the  regular  laying  mash  with  skim 
milk.  Give  the  hens  what  they  will 
clean  up  in  15  to  20  minutes. 


Aunt  Ada's  Axioms:  Laughing  at  a 
child's  fault  one  day  and  punishing  it 
the  next  is  no  way  to  teach  that  con- 
sistency is  a  jewel. 


INSPECTION   OF   CREAM 

A  very  general  impression  exists,  and 
we  believe  with  good  foundation,  that 
the  inspecti<m  of  cream  is  to  some  extent 
neglected  in  many  of  our  cities.  It  is 
true  that  milk  is  used  in  larger  quantities 
than  cream,  both  as  children's  food  and 
in  other  ways;  nevertheless  cream  is 
used  so  largely  that  it  is  an  important 
factor  in  public  health,  and  as  such  it 
demands  the  attention  of  the  milk  in- 
spector. 

Children  do  use  cream  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  Cream  is  used  in  the  modi- 
fication of  milk  for  babies.  Older  child- 
ren use  cream  on  cereals,  fruits,  desseris, 
and  in  ice  cream.  Not  only  children, 
but  also  adults  should  be  assured  a 
supply  of  safe,  unadulterated  cream. 

As  with  milk,  there  are  two  main 
factors  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  the  inspection  of  cream;  first,  the 
sanitary  features;  and  second,  food 
valui'S,  or  those  things  affecting  the  con- 
sumer's  pocketbook. 

The  source  of  cream  should  be  de- 
termined as  carefully  as  that  of  milk. 
Cream  should  be  very  carefully  pro- 
duced from  tuberculin  tested  cows,  or  be 
properly  pasteurized,  or  both.  During 
production,  handling,  and  delivering, 
cream  should  receive  the  same  care  as 
milk.  Heavy  cream  for  whipping  pur- 
poses is  very  often  sold  raw,  and  proper 
precautions  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  quality  is  above  suspicion.  The 
practice  of  using  old,  returned  milk,  or 
milk  of  poor  sanitary  quality,  as  a  source 
of  cream  should  be  discouraged. 

From  the  chemical  standpoint,  there 
should  be  clearly  defined  and  well  en- 
forced grades.  There  should  be  a  fixed 
minimum  standard  for  butterfat  in  light, 
table,  or  coffee  cream,  which  is  the  usual 
cream  of  commerce.  Such  standard 
usually  requires  from  18  to  20  per  cent, 
fat.  Where  so-called  "double  cream"  is 
sold,  it  should  contain  at  least  twice  the 
legal  fat  percentage  of  ordinary  cream 
to  avoid  misbranding  jand  deception. 
"Whipping  cream"  may  contain  less  fat 
than  "double  cream,"  but  according  to 
a  ruling,  cream  shipped  interstate  and 
labeled  "whipping  cream"  must  contain 
at  least  30  per  cent,  butterfat. 

It  is  believed  that  more  attention 
might  be  paid  to  cream  served  in  restaur- 
ants. When  a  customer  pays  for  "cereal 
and  cream,"  for  example,  he  should  re- 
ceive legal  cream. 

Samples  of  cream  should  be  collected 
regularly  from  wagons,  depots,  stores, 
and  restaurants,  and  be  subjected  to 
careful  chemical  and  bacteriological  ex- 
amination. 

—Milk  Inspector  Letter  No.  81. 


STATE  ENFORCING  BAN  ON 

METAL  TAG  FASTENERS 

The  campaign  of  the  Bureau  of  Foods 
and  Chej^nistry,  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture,  against  the  use  of  metal 
tag  fasteners  for  attaching  shipping 
tags  to  sacks  of  cattle  feed,  is  being 
pushed  vigorously  by  the  officials  and  the 
field  agents. 

According  to  Dr.  J.  W.  Kellog,  the 
Bureau  chief,  the  danger  of  the  metal 
fastener  dropping  into  the  feed  and 
from  there  into  the  stomach  of  a  highly- 
prized  animal,  with  the  possible  loss  of 
life,  is  too  serious  a  consideration  to 
permit  other  than  a  strict  enforcement  of 
this  provision  of  the  State's  feeding- 
stuffs  law. 

In  his  monthly  statement  of  activities 
Dr.  Kellog  reported  several  instances 
where  prosecutions  were  brought  against 
dealers  who  handled  livestock  feeds  in 
sacks  containing  the  unlawful  metal 
fasteners. 


PENNSYLVANIA  A 

GREAT  DAIRY  STATE 

Pennsylvania  is  a  great  dairy  state, 
ranking  seventh  among  all  the  states  in 
the  Union  for  dairy  cows.  Pennsylvania 
cows  are  better  than  the  average  since 
the  state  ranks  fourth  for  milk  produc- 
tion. According  to  the  1920  census  the 
annual  production  of  milk  in  the  state 
was  421,631,355  galhms.  If  this  amount 
of  milk  were  all  placed  in  quart  bottles 
and  stood  side  by  side  one  would  have  a 
line  of  bottles  that  would  reach  around 
the  world  4  4/5  times.  It  is  amazing 
when     one     considers     the     tremendous 

amount  oi    mmv   |^n>vti4vx-..   ...    „->, 

but  still  more  surprising  when  one  con- 
siders the  amount  of  milk  consumed  in 
this  state.     Not  only  does   Pennsylvania 
consume   as    much    milk   as    it   produces 
but    in    fact    it    consumes    considerably 
more.     The  state  is  fourth  for  milk  pro- 
duction   but    is    second    among    all    the 
states  in  the  Union  for  the  consumption. 
Pennsylvania    is    the    third    state    in    the 
Union    for   the   farm   value   of   its   dairy 
products    which    amounts    to    nearly   one 
hundred    million     dollars    annually,    ex- 
clusive  of   the   milk   and  cream   used    in 
farm  houses.     The  state   ranks   third    in 
the    condensed    milk    industry,    with    an 
output    of    120    million    pounds    in    1922. 
The  state  also  ranks  high  in  the  produc- 
tion of  factory  cheese  and  butter  and  is 
the    second    state    in    the    Union    in    the 
manufacture  of  farm  butter,  with  a  pro- 
duction of  over  38,000,000  pounds  annu 
ally.     In  the   manufacture  of  ice  cream 
the  state   ranks   first  with   a   production 
of   30,250,000    gallons    in    1922;    outstrip- 
ping  its   nearest  competitor.   New   York 
state  by  9,500,000  gallons. 

This   great   industry  calls   for  a  large 
[number    of    men    f(»r    market    milk    and 
'dairy  manufaeturing  plants  and  also  for 
a  large  number  of  well  trained  men  for 
the    management    of    dairy    farms.      The 
dairy   course   at  the   Pennsylvania   State 
College  has  been  one  of  the  most   popu- 
lar courses  in  the  School  of  Agriculture 
for   the   last    few    years.     Ten    different 
special  courses  are  given  in  various  lines 
of  agriculture  at  the  institution  but  over 
one-fourth    of    all    the    students    in    the 
School    of    Agriculture    are    taking    the 
dairy   course.     Twenty-five    men    gradu 
ated  in  dairying  at  the  June  Commence- 
ment  and   practically    all   of   these   have 
accepted  positions  and  many  more  posi- 
Itions  were  available  than  the  supply   of 
men  to  fill  them. 


I  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE 

GRANGE    TO    MEET    IN 

READING  NEXT  DECEMBER 
The    annual    conventi<m    of   the    State 
Grange  of  Pennsylvania,  it  is  announced, 
will  be  held  in  Reading,  Pa.,  December 
9th  to  11th,  1924. 

The  place  where  this  meeting  was  to 
be  held  was  not  decided  at  the  Pitts- 
burgh session  last  winter,  the  mitter 
being  left  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
Executive  Committee. 

Rajah  Temple,  where  the  sessions  will 
be  held,  will  easily  accomodate  the  2000 
or  more  delegates  who  will  attend  the 
convention. 


JAPANESE  BEETLE  MENACE 
CALLS  FOR  URGENT  ACTION 

Secretary  F.  P.  Willits,  of  the  Penn- 
svivania  Depai i imni  im  /igriciinurc,  ..as 
i.nnouneed  the  p'an  «»f  operation  to  be 
followed  during  second  season  of  the 
Japanese  beetle  quarantine  in  this  state. 
He  said  the  (piar'nitine  on  the  move- 
ment of  farm  and  garden  products  is  to 
he  enforced  in  a  specified  area  in  south- 
eastern Pennsylvania  from  June  15  to 
October  15. 

The  beetle  quarantine  is  conducted  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  co-operation  with  the  Federal, 
New  Jersey,  and  Delaware  Departments 
of  Agriculture.  In  this  state  the  area 
undt T  sujM-rvision  comprises  Philadelphia 
county  and  designated  portions  of  Dela- 
ware, Chrsler,  Montgomery  and  Bucks 
counties. 

Regulations  provide  this  area  may  he 
extended  or  reduced  as  found  necessary 
by  the  State  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
It  is  not  expected,  however,  the  territory 
will  be  reduced  or  extended  this  season 
unless  there  should  be  an  (-ntirely  un- 
expected spread  of  the  beetles  in  any 
direction. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  inspection 
and  certification  of  farm  products  at 
eoiivenienl  pf»ints  in  the  general  niarkit 
area.  It  is  planned  to  erect  sheds  or 
covered  platforms  so  that  the  produce 
may  be  unloaded  from  trucks  or  other 
vehicles  for  inspection.  If  it  is  certified 
it  will  be  permitted  t<»  be  reloaded  and 
moved  to  its  destination  outside  the 
quarantined  area.  Com{»etent  and  uni- 
formed inspecti<»rs  will  be  provided  to 
avoid  undue  delay  and  interference  with 
the  movement  of  perishable  products. 

Roads  leading  out  of  the  (piarantined 
area  will  be  patrolled,  as  they  were  last 
summer.  The  patrol  will  be  continued 
throughout  the  twenty-four  hours  of  <ach 
day,  thereby  preventing  tlie  possibility  of 
uncertified  produce  being  carried  outside 
the  restricted  district.  Stale  police  will 
co-oi)erate  with  the  insjiectors  where  they 
are  needed. 

The  Japanese  beetle  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  fruit  and  forage 
crop  insects  ever  brought  into  this 
country.  The  pest  cannot  be  eradicated 
by  any  practical  means  of  control  n(»w 
known  to  the  Federal  or  any  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  the  author- 
ities realize  that  unless  strenuous  efforts 
are  made  to  hold  the  insect  in  check  it 
may  eventually  extend  its  operations  to 
everv  state  in  the  Nation. 


ret  your  SILO  pay  its  own  way 


WH\  WAIT?  Why  try  to  get  along  without  a  silo— or  with  one  that 
fails  to  provide  you  with  an  abundance  of  lovv-cost  si'agt'.'  Right 
now— without  the  least  inconvenience— you  can  install  a  brand  new 
Green  Mountain  Silo  and  let  its  money-earning  elhciency  keep  pace  with 
the  small  monthly  payments  provided  by  the  new  Green  Mountain  easy 
payment  plan. 

Your  bUo  ought  to 
he  as  permanent  as 
your  farm  huildings 


WATER  FOR  DAIRY  COWS 
One  hundred  pounds  of  average  milk 
contains  about  87  pounds  of  water.  The 
dairy  cow's  water  supply,  therefore,  de- 
mands the  dairyman's  most  careful  at- 
tention. Cows  giving  milk  drink  about 
four  times  as  much  water  as  dry  cows. 
High-producing  cows  sometimes  drink 
from  200  to  300  pounds  of  water  a  day. 
See  that  your  herd  is  supplied  with 
plenty  of  pure,  fresh  water  this  sum- 
mer. 


Existing  farmers  dairy  products 
marketing  associations  arc  older  on  the 
average  than  either  grain  or  fruit  and 
vegetable  organizations,  according  to 
statistics  available.  The  average  age  (»f 
906  dairy  products  organizations  is  14i 
years  as  compared  with  an  average  of  10 
years  for  2,677  grain  associations,  and  8 
years  for  616  fruit  and  vegetable  organi- 
zations. 


It  is  hard  on  the  pasture  and  hard  on 
the  cows  not  to  give  the  dairy  herd  any 
other  feed. 
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pays  for  your  silo  before  you  know  it.  In  a 
few  months,  without  the  inconvenience  of  a 
large  outlay  your  silo  will  have  paid  for  it- 
self by  its  increased  earnings  over  your 
present  equipment. 

A  LIFELONG  SILO 
Permanence,  convenience  and  efficiency 
have  always  been  built  into  every  Green 
Mountain.  First  of  all  they  are  built 
to  STAY.  The  Green  Mountain  is  not 
built  to  fit  a  price — but  to  give  a  long 
lifetime  of  perfect,  sweet,  milk-making 
silage  at  a  low  feed  cost. 

CREOSOTED  STAVES.    The       WOOrEN   RUNG  LADDER. 

heavy,  carefully  matched  No  iron  to  frost  tho  fin- 
Green  Mountain  etavcs 
are  dipped  in  creosote 
preservative.  No  paint- 
inK  required.  Looks  line; 
wears  well. 

EXTRA    HE*VY    I'OOPS. 

Green  Mountain  hoops 
are  extra  heavy,  with 
oversize  threads. 

SAFE  LIKE  DOORS.  Multi- 
ple door  lieaiintTB-  like 
you  see  on  n  safe  or  re- 
frigerator door. 


pers  when  you  climb  your 
Green  Mountain  silo. 

RED   CAMBREL    ROOF 

Gives  handsome  appear- 
ance, extra  capacity  and 
long  life. 

REINFORCED  ANCHORAGE 
SYSTEM.  Novel  anchorage 
prevents  sagging  or 
warping. 

Write  ostodav.RtatinK  number  of  cows,  and  we  will  send  allin- 
formation.  Kn.klfls.  etc..  by  return  m.iil.  ^  ou  will  »ce  there  are 
no8trint?B  whatever  to  this  liberal  monthly  pnyment  plan. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 

330  WEST  STREET  RUTLAND,  VT. 

:iiui  


GREEN  MPUNTAIN  flLOJ 


Ensilage  Cvttters 
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Fill  the  highest  silo  without  clogging  the 
ipe;  require  less  power  and  less  labor, 
he  positive  Self-Feed  saves  one  man  and 
increases  capacity.  Simple,  rugged  construction  assures  U.ng  life 
with  few  repairs.  Many  are  giving  good  service  after  ten  years 
heavy  use.  Every  part  is  easy  to  g^t  at  and  adjust.  There  are  no 
worries  and  no  delays  when  you  put  a  Papec  on  the  job. 
Nearly  one  third  more  fanners  bought  Papecs  last  vcar 
than  the  year  before.  State  the  size  of  your  silo  and  aSK 
for  new  catalog.  Wewill  alsoscndU.S.Govt  Bulletin 
"Makingand  Feeding  of  Silage."  Writetoday.  ^— 
PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY  ^ 

19)  Main  Street     ShortsvUIe.  N.Y. 


//  _  

I        PAPEC.... 


Throws    T 
And  Blows  |fp 

^  Saves  One  /  < 
'     Man  . 


The  Papec  ••  made  infoursizett 
R.lo.  N-13.L-l6andK-19. 
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IHh  NAMt  TO  GO  BY      WHE  ^   YOU  tiO  TU   BU^ 

PAINTS     AND     VARNISHtS 

Write  for   Color  Cardi  and  dooklel   "Paint  Pointer." 
EUGENE  E  NICE  COMPANY.  Inc..  PHILADELPHIA 


Mention  the  Review  When  Writing 
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Our  reed  Pool  is  Going  Big 

Due  to  favorable  ea- ly  punhases  and  our  options 
covering  balance  of  estimated  Pool  tonnage,  we  are  now 
able  to  guarantee  a  maximun  price  on  all  feed  offered 
in  the  1924-25  Feed  Pool. 

HERE  IS  THE  PLAN 

While  our  purchased  supply  lasts,  we  will  book 
orders  with  the  absolute  guarantee  that  no  matter  1  ow 
high  the  markets  go  ''your  feed  will  will  not  cost  you  more 
than  the  maximum  guaranteed  price'*  which  price  is 
today  far  below  the  present  market. 

Should  the  Pool  price,  when  announced,  be  lower 
than  the  now  guaranteed  maximum  price,  you  will  be 
given  the  benefit  of  lower  price. 

Can  You  Afford  to  Miss 
This  Opportunity? 

Remember  our  tonnage  is  limited  and  as  soon  as  it 
is  all  sold  we  will  be  compelled  to  withdraw  our  offer. 

If  yoii  are  not  in  daily  touch  with  the  Car  Door 
Man  in  your  territory,  write 

Pennsylvania   Farmers'    Cooperative    Federation,   Inc. 

HEED  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


SELECTING  ANIMALS  FOR 

THE  DAIRY  HERD 


ByE.  B.  FITTS 
Pennsylvania  State  College 


l)ro- 


V^ 


PHILADELPHIA    (wood  stave) 
KEYSTONE    (wood  stave) 

CENTURY      (CEMENT  STAVE) 

UTILITY      (GLAZED   TILE) 
RIGHT  PRICE-TERMS-SERVICE 
"When  You  Want  a  SILO  See  SCHLICHTER" 

E.  F.  Schlicher  Co. 

10  S.   18th  ST.,  PHILA. 


WOOD     TANKS 
FEED    TRUCKS 
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PEDIGREE 
CATALOGS 

OUR 
SPECIALTY 


LET   US 
DESIGN 

YOUR 
STATIONERY 

HORACE  F.  TEMPLE 

FRITTER 

WEST   CHESTER,   PA. 


BELL  PHONE  No.  1 


THE  RICH 
MILK  COOLER 

FOR  FARM  USE 


NO  MATTER  wKat  kind  of  water  supply  you 
have,  we  have  the  right  Farm  Milk  Cooler  lo  suit. 
Either  gravity  or  pressure  type.  U  you  don't  have 
running  water,  our  Siphon  syttem  or  our  C irculaling 
Pump  will  solve  your  problem.  For  fifty  years  wc 
have  been  manufacturing  high  graile  dairy  eqiip- 
ment.  We'll  »how  you  how  to  keep  your 
milk  from  24  to  48  hour*  lonsrcr.  and  we 
won't  need  to  experiment  at  your  expense.  Our 
coo'ers  are  rust-proof  and  wear-proof.  I  hey  are 
easily  cleaned,  for  they  have  no  corners.  Prices 
range  from  $3 1 .50to  $75  00  according  to  type  and 
size.  A  Ruari»ntee  of  complete  satial action 
Coea  with  each  cooler.  T  ell  u»  about  your 
water  aupplr.  and  we'll  tell  you  how  to 
get  Mtiaf nctory  rcsuJta. 

Ask  ftr  fr»$  dttcriptiv*  circular  No.  12 
A.  H.  R«id  Creamery  4  Dairy  Supply  Co. 
6ftli  St.  *  H«T.rf«rJ  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


CRUMB'S 
Stanchions 


Chain 
Hanging 


arc  guaranteed  to  please 
the  purchaser.  They  are 
I  shipped  subject  to  trial 
in  the  buyer's  stable.  They 
are  right. 

1  Send  for  booklet 

WALLACES.  CRUMB 

Box  2,  Forestville,  Conn. 


(("oMliiniod    from    i>;i};e    1) 
(l.iirym.iii     tan    I'oiitrol     type    and 
(liulion    in   iiis   future  lurd. 

•riic  safisl  nu-tli(Ki  in  sire  selection  is 
t„  ,lu.ose  a  prc.ven  sire,  liy  a  proven 
sire  we  refer  to  one  tiiat  has  daughters 
i„  milk  that  carry  the  type  desired  and 
that  are  uniformly  good  milk  i)roduccrs. 
A  sire  continues  to  get  the  same  general 
.•    ...,: I..    ..c-   loixr   -AX   he  lives.      Bv 

selecting  a  proven  sire  the  dairyman 
iliminates  nu.eli  of  the  chance  in  breed- 
ing and  thus  insures  the  future. 

rnfnrtunately,     however,     most     sires 
find  their  way  to  the  block  before  their 
qu.ilities  as  breeders,  either  good  or  po(.r, 
l,,,ve  been  demonsl rated.     The  dairyman 
tl„.„   ntusl    make   bis   choice   from   atnong 
yotiiiL'  untried  sires.     By  careful,  intelli- 
g.nt  seiietion  be  can  still  eliminate  nmcb 
of  the  uncertainty.     The  old  adage  "like 
produces    like"    nmst    ever    be    kept    in 
mind.     Select  a  bull  of  the  breed  desired, 
of   good    type   and    from    a    dam,   grand- 
dams  and   families  of  g<.od  type  and  of 
proven  high  milk  producing  ability.  Bulls 
iolirrit   I  lie  milking  (pialities  of  the  cows 
from    which    they    came    and    i)ass    these 
(lualilies  on  to  their  heifer  calves.  Study 
pedijrrees    and    milk    i)roduction    records 
very    canfidly.      The    dairyman's    whole 
financial    future   is  at  stake   when   .select- 
ing   a   sire.     A    good    sire    may    increase 
producli.M.    in    the   herd    50    to    100    per 
cent.     An   iuf«'rior  one   may   decrease   it 
by   an  cipial  amotmt. 

Purchasing   Sires   Co-opcratively 
ihe    cost    of    a    good    registered    sire 
oft.-n  stems  prohibitive  to  the  man  with 
a  small  herd.     Where  conditums  such  as 
this  prevail  two  or  more  neighbors  often 
.-ombine  in  the  purchase  of  a  bull.  Where 
there    is    community    interest    in    better 
sires  a  bull  association  may  be  organized 
lo    purchase    three    «»r    more    bulls    thus 
j)roviding,  through  exchange,  for  several 
years    service.      Through    partnership   or 
ass(.ciation    ownersihip    of    a    high    class 
sire   the  cost  to  the   individual   is   often 
nmcb  less  Ihan  ownership  of  an  inferior 
or  send)  animal.     The   County   Agricul- 
tural   Agent    in    any   county   can    supply 
particulars    regarding    as.S(K-iation    pur- 
chase and  exchange. 

Dairying  is  an  im|>orlant  industry  and 
seems    destined    to    incnase    in    import- 
ance  as   time   goes   on.      Dairy   products 
are    essential    to   human    welfare.      Good 
dairy    cows   well    fed   and   handled   have 
always    been    money    makers    for    their 
owners.     The    future   holds    no    thought 
of  fear  for  the  dairyman  with  a  herd  of 
cows    possessing    good    working    ability. 
To    maintain    and    increase    efficiency    in 
the    herd    the    dairymen    must    ever    be 
selecting   animals    through    keeping    rec- 
ords of  production  of  his  cows,  weeding 
out  the  poorer  ones  and   replacing  each 
successive  sire  with  one  of  greater  merit. 
-  Hadio     talk     from     staticm      KDKA, 
ritlsburgh,  Pa.) 


thester  rroduccrs 
Milk  Cooler 

All  copper,  everlasting.  Built  just 
like  the  big  Chester  Factory  Milk 
Cooler,  with  seamless  copper  tubes 
and  brass  manifolds.  Will  stand  150 
pounds  pressure.  Easy  to  clean. 
Cools  within  two  degrees  of  water. 
Very  reasonably  priced.  Made  in 
four  sizes. 


Send  for  our 
new  catalog 


Get  a  copy  of  the  new  Chester  Milk 
Producers'  Catalog.  It  is  >ours  for  the 
asking.  Keep  it  on  hand  for  ready  refer- 
ence. It  contains  a  fund  of  asefnl  infor- 
mation. Send  for  it  today-without  ob- 
ligation of  course. 

Chester  Dairy 
Supply  Company 

CHESTER,  Dept.  I  PENNA. 


EDITOR  OETS  IN  BAD 
An  Oklahoma  editor,  ju.st  about  to  go 
to  press  ♦'iMcd"  a  couple  of  articles,  one 
concerning  a  public  sale,  and  the  other 
a  write-up  of  a  wedding.  He  asked  the 
office  devil  to  get  the  two  articles 
together— and  he  did.  Here  is  how  he 
l)ut  the  two  together,  and  the  mixture 
was  not  known  to  the  editor  until  an 
angry  preacher  and  the  mother  of  the 
bride  appeared  on  the  .scene: 

"William      Smith      and      Miss      Lucy 
Anderson    were    disposed    of    at    public 
auction  at   my  barn  one   mile  cast  of  a 
beantifid  cluster  of  roses  <»n  her  breast, 
and    two    white    calves    before    a    back- 
ground of  farm  implements  too  numerous 
to    mention    in    the    presence    of    about 
seventy  guests  including  two  milk  cows, 
six  mides  and  a  bob  sled.     Uev.  Joiinson 
tied  the  nuptial  knot  with  200  feet  of  hay 
rope,   and    a   bridal    couple   left   on    one 
John   Deere  gang  plow  for  an  extended 
trip     with     terms     to     suit     purchasers. 
They    will    be   at    home   to  their  friends 
with  one  good  wheel  barrow  and  a  few 
kitchen   utensils,  after  ten  months  from 
date  of  sale,  to   responsible  parties   and 
S(»ine  50  chickens." 


FOR  SALE 

One  Model  D  Majannier  Milk  Tester 
equipped  for  HO  volt  direct  current. 
This  machine  has  been  used  only  a  few 
months,  is  in  perfect  condition,  and  will 
sell  at  a  bar);ain. 

HERSHEY  CREAMERY  CO.,    Harriibnri,    Pa. 


'Die   telephone   is    finding   a    more    im- 
jMirlanl   place   in    Pennsylvania   farm   life 
each    year.     Heports    for    1923   point   otit 
that   <»0  per  cent   of  the  State's  agrictd- 
tnralists  en.jo.ved  the  convenience  of  tele- 
l>lione   service.     In    1922,   57   per   cent  of 
the  farm  houses  were  connected  by  wires 
with  the  outside  world.     La.st  year  more 
than      121,000      rural     subscribers      were 
listed,   as    against    11().0(K)   the   preceding 
vear. 


Gleanings  From  the  Field 


_-' 


ORGANIZATION  WORK  IN  NEW  JERSEY 


Membership   work   is   now   in   progre.ss 
i„  Cumberland  and  Salem  counties.  New 
Jersey.      These    sections    are    near    the 
s,)uthern  limits  of  the  Philadelphia  Milk 
iShed    as    it    extends    into    New    Jersey. 
Salem    county    is    a    true    dairy    section 
iwith   moderately    large    herds    of    excep- 
»:...,«i   .ntrits  as  producers  and   individ- 
uals.       Cumberland      county      i';.      more 
adapted    to    truck    crops    and    yet    near 
lenough    the    dairying    belt    to    the    north 
'that  the  average  farmer  feels  he  should 
keep  a  small  herd.     Most  of  the  men  in 
this  .section  hold   on   to  their  cows   par- 
ticularly  for  the  fertilizing  value  of  the 
manure.     Although  the  herds  are  small, 
the   cows    as    individuals    are    far    above 
ill,-  average. 

The  work  in  this  section  has  been 
along  the  usual  line  of  a  campaign  or 
drive  centering  around  a  more  or  less 
localized  section.  Preliminary  letters 
were  sent  out  to  the  individual  dairy- 
men who  were  to  receive  a  call  and  these 
followed  by  a  personal  canvass. 

The  reaction  to  organization  argument 
in  this  territory  has  been  very  favorable. 
Up  to  the  present  time  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dairymen  have  joined  the 
Association.  The  drive  is  nearing  com- 
pletion and  will  probably  be  finished 
uhout  the  la.st  of  June.  Five  stations 
have    been    worked    and    in   each    section 


In  the  three  months'  period  January  1 
to  March  31,  1924,  the  agricultural  forces 
active  in  replacing  scrub  sires  with  pure- 
breds  had  H06  new  recruits.  This  number 
of  livestock  owners,  according  to  official 
records,  signed  agreements  to  use  hence- 
forth  purebred   sires   exclusively   for  all 
clas.ses  of  livestock  owned.     The  number 
is  an  increase  of  more  than  100  over  that 
f«)r  the  preceding  quarterly  period.     The 
total    number    of    livestock    owners    co- 
«)perating   with    the    various    States    and 
with  the  department  in  the  "Better  Sires 
—Better  Stock''  campaign  now  exceeds 
13,600. 


Dairy     improvement     associations     are 
likely  to  improve  the  bank  account,  too. 


DRAINING  THE  WET  SPOTS 
Drain  tile  Is  lower  In  price  than  it  has 
been  at  any  time  since  the  war.  The 
wet  spring  has  given  farmers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  locate  wet  spots  on  their  farm. 
While  expenditures  for  drainage  on  a 
large  scale  are  not  to  be  recommended 
it  is  an  opportune  time  to  eliminate  the 
wet  spots  that  break  up  the  fields. 


the  })rospect  is  good   for  at  least  75  per 
cent,  membership. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  what  particular 
service,  which  the  Association  renders, 
the  producers  attracts  them  to  the  or- 
ganization. The  value  of  tmr  testing 
service  was  never  more  forcibly  brought 
to  the  field  workers'  attention  than  in 
their  work  here.     Many  of  the  men  join- 

thrcmgb  its  ability  to  give  them  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  thorough  and  sy.stematic 
checking  service  on  their  butterfat  tests 
and  weights. 

It   is   very   gratifying    for    .\ssociation 
workers  to  find  a  sentiment  so  thoroughly 
in    favor    of    organization    as    that    en- 
countered   in    this    secticm.      Progressive 
dairying    in    any    section    that    serves    a 
large     market     must     grow     si)ecialized. 
Specialization  entails  a  careful  attention 
to    the    demands    and    operation    of    the 
marketing  machinery  through  which  the 
producers'   milk   passes,  before   reaching 
the  consumer.     Thoughtful  and  business- 
like dairymen  are  coming  more  and  more 
to  see  the  necessity  of  knowing  the  mar- 
kets as  they  know  their  cows.     This  atti- 
tude has  been  very  evident  in  our  work 
in  S(mth  Jersey.     The  careful  considera- 
tion with  which  our  repre.sentatives  were 
received  made  the  work  a  very  pleasant 
one  and  we  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to    express    our    gratification    for    their 
active  co-operation. 


COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  ASSOCIATION 

Carl  L.  Sager,  Tester 
R.  G.  Waltx,  County  Agent 

The  first  month  of  the  association  year  was  that  of  May.  Following  is  a 
peiK>rt  of  the  month:  Herds  tested,  26;  cows  in  milk,  288;  cows  dry,  25; 
number  of  cows  producing  over  40  lbs.  butterfat,  42;  over  ,50  lbs.  fat,  14;  cows  pro- 
dusing  »)ver  1,000  lbs.  milk,  74;  over  1,200  lbs.  milk,  36. 

The  hiirhest  cow  for  milk  and  butter  fat  production  m  the  association  was  a 
reKistered  Holstein,  Annie,  owned  by  Alvin  K.  Rotbenberger  of  Worcester,  she 
having  produced  2,667  lbs.  of  milk,  82.4  lbs.  butterfat.  This  cow  is  6  years  old 
w^  freJii  in  Apriland  made  that  record  in  2  milkings  a  day.  T^e  ^^C""^^^'^^^^'** 
cow  was  Aaggie,  a  registered  Holstein  6  years  "W  an<l  also  owned  by  Mr.  Rotben- 
berger, she  having  produced  2,326  lbs.  of  milk  or  69.8  lbs.  of  butterfat. 

Following  are  the  ten  highest  producing  cows  in  butterfat  for  the  m(mth: 

Owner  Name  of  Cow        Breed  of  Cow       %  Fat       Lbs.  B""*'^ f«* 

A.   K.    Rotbenberger  Annie  R.  H.  8.1  82.4 

A.   K.    Rotbenberger  Aaggie  R.  H.  d.»  "»•" 

O.  M.  Woodward  «t  Son    Honora  R.   B-  S.  4.b  o*.* 

Harvey   Murphy  B.  W    Cow  G.  H.  3.6  63.6 

A.  A.  Heebner  No.   11  ['■  H.  -3.9  Ji.* 

A.   K.   Rotbenberger  Yng.  Aaggie  R.  H.  '^O  o»-^ 

A.    K.    Rotbenberger  Annie  3  R.  H.  3.5  58.0 

•'•  I'    Wood  Tillie  R.  H.  3.4  56.7 

Warren    Scbultz  Red  G.  S^  4-0  "O 

A.   K.    R.)tbenberger  Copia  No.  2  R.  H.  3.8  o*.-^ 

It  should  be  observed  that  a  registered  Brown  Swiss  owned  by  O.  M.  Woodward 
&  Son  is  one  of  the  high  producing  cows  for  the  month.  „.,^„.fi,„,. 

The  following  herds  made  the  highest  herd  average  for  milk   production. 

Name                                                                                               ^ows  Lbs.   Milk 

^'*'"*^  20  1234.5 

A.   K.   Rotbenberger    ^"  ,„go  i 

.1.  L.  Wood  &  Sons   J  ,-^ 

Owen    Gerbardt     yg^j  ^ 

Ursinus   College    

The  following  herds  made  the  highest  butterfat  average: 

Cows  Lbs.  Milk 

Name  go  43.0 

A.    K.    Rotbenberger    .jgj 

.K  L.  Wood  &  Sons   - .  .jjj'j 

Owen    Gerbart _  jjg  3 

Harvey   Murphy    

The  foHowing  herds  had  tlu-  highest  average  test: 

Name  '^estj. 

J.  L.  Midtfleton    .„„ 

C.  Wm.   Haywood    ".„ 

O.  M.  Woodward  &  Son    T"^; 

Harry    Wendell     *•"' 

Mr.  Harry  Miller  is  prodtieing  milk  at  a  low  feeding  [^f  •";;;';  ^^^^^{"fjl 
gsod  quality  alfalfa  hay  together  with  a  mixture  ot  .^^  ',^;''-  :'^.f''7j,,"'of  ,„  £ 
100  lbs.   oil  meal.     His   14  cows   made  an   average   pr-nluotion  of  710  lbs.   ot   milk 

per  cow. 


100  Lbs. 

tJKICOEH 

DAIRY  RATIOR 


COAXAIITEED  AMAHSIS 
PROTEIN  24?iFAT^ 

cAMomoffKiis  5OSFi0Re 

UVD.  BV 

GHAPIN  & 


5% 

10% 


FOR  sixteen  (16)  years 
dairymen  have  been 
feeding  Unicorn  with 
profitable  results. 

Some  day,  (soon  we 
hope)  you  will  join  these 
dairymen  who  are  pro- 
ducing milk  at  lowest 
cost  by  feeding 

UNICORN 

Chapin  &  Company 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


UNADILLA 
SILOS 


Clean  milk  brings 
top  market  price 

To  be  clean,  it  muat  be 
kept  free  from  tediment 


Doors 

Pit  air-tight, 
water-tight. 
Can't  freeze 
tn  or  stick. 


Hoop  Ends 

Tightened 
at  the  l»d' 
dmr.  Con- 
venient, 
safe. 


Door 
Fasteners 

Form  wide 
ladder  sate 
and  easy  as 
a  flight  of 
stairs. 


A.  Strainer  Funnel. 

B.  Steriliied  cotton  throuch  which 

milk  MUST  GO. 

C.  Coarse  wire  screen  rlng'forclamiH 

ing  cotton  pad  to  bottom  of 
funnel. 

D.  Wire  clamp 


%, 


Continuous 
Opening 

Silage  sim- 
ply pushed 
out,  evenly, 
at  its  level. 
No  hard 
pitching  up 
and  over. 


4  of  the  Reasons 

why  you'll  find  morelJnadilla  Silos  sold 
today  in  the  East  than  any  two  others. 
The  Unadilla  saves  much  of  your  time; 
is  convenient,  safe  and  easy  to  use;  keeps 
silaire  (rood  to  the  last  forkful:  is  • 
tower  of  strength  and  a  complete  satis- 
faction to  its  owner. 
Send  for  catalog  fully  de«<-ribin(r  »11  the 
Ilnsdilla  features  and  advantaues.  You  can 
«t  your  Unadills  on  eagy  terms.  Early  orders 
earp  a  real  saving  in  handsome  discounts. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box    D  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Bossy  gives  good  milk,  then  tries  to 
spoil  it  with  the  dirt  accumulation  on 
her  body.  Proper  straining  restores 
the  quality.  Our  Dr.  Clark  Purity 
Milk  Strainer  will  remove  every  last 
bit  of  sediment  from  the  milk— and  no 
other  strainer  will.  That  is  why  more 
than  ten  million  gallons  of  milk  are 
strained  daily  through  the  Dr.  Clark. 

lO-qt.  and  18-qt.  sizes.  No  cloths,  no  fine 
wire  gauze.  The  Dr.  Clark  Purity  Milk 
Strainer  is  inexpensive,  lasts  indefinitely, 
and  assures  absolutely  clean  niilkata  cost 
of  about  a  cent  a  day.  If  your  dealer  can't 
supply  you,  write 


PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 


I>ep4.   F 


243   Champion  Ht. 
Battle  Crook.  Mieb 


m 


'2.  Of   94   cows 

'producing    1000   lbs. 

butterfat  or  more  in  one 

year,  77  are  Holsteins. 

AS  a  breed  they  average 

highest  in  oflBcial  tests 

for  total  butterfat. 

Holstein  production 

insures  profits 

WriU  ht  Life 


"ExtensionServut 


HOLSTEINr^FRIESIAM 

,230  EAST  OHIO  STREtT.CMICAOait 


^E.   NEWLIN    BROWN 

Live  Stock 
Auctioneer 

WYCOMBE.  BUCKS  CO..  PA. 
Sales  A«ywk«»« 


Willard 

Stord^^e  Battery 
and   Service  Station 


Starting,  lighting,  ignition— storage 
batteries  of  every  description,  make 
and  for  every  purpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  shop. 

0U«  SERVICE  is  unbiased  and 
dependable. 

Pusey    &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 


NEST  CNESTEI.  Pi 


eOlTESVlLLE.  PA. 
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INTER-STATE 


Believe,    Morld's    champion    Brown    Swiss 


cow,    and 
cliainpion  of  all  breeds  for  cows  over  12  years  of  age. 

Left— George   Minette,  under  whose  care  the  record 

was  made.  -,. 

Right—!'.    P.    Minette,   Sauk   Center,   Minn.,   owner. 


14- Year  Old  Cow  Makes  World's  Record 

MilKed  with  a  De  Uaval 

^^  s'^J-^ir.  ~Sf»T.  pnsf  rt  sr;i  ^is:i^s^z 

for  cows  over  J2  years  of  age*  -     -  - •       •-'    . 

Believe  was  milked  during  the  entire  period  with  a  De  Laval  Milker,  and  George 
Minette,  under  whose  care  the  record  was  made,  says: 

"We  have  been  using  a  De  Laval  Milker  for  -r  two  years  a^^^^^^ 
satisfaction.    We  have  used  it  every  day  f"^„^^^^ '"^'j^^'^^^^^S^^^  have  made  a 

SytX.Tn1w\V"^&^;ve^°tt^^^^^^^ 

There  is  no  question  hut  that  a  De  ^-"1  Milker  b  -  of  its  unH^^gent^e^a^^^ 
stin.ulnting  action,  helps  cows  F-'l-'C'e  -nore  m.lk.  ''^f^^^/'^  ^'j  ,t.'';!rnt  to  produce  more  milk. 
You  luay  not  be  interested  ,n  n.akmg  big  rw^'-'l^-  .f  toker  wi  "  surelv  help  vou  do.  If  you 
of  bettor  <iuahty,  at  less  expense-and  ^^'s  a  De  L.u  <     M    Iver  « ,11  .         1^.^  ^  ^_^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^, 

are  milking  ten  or  more  cows  by  hand,  you  can  so  m  pa>  loi  a  Ue 
terms  tliat  you  can  use  it  while  it  is  paymg  for  itselt. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway         29  E.  M.diioii  Street  61  Beale  Street 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 
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THE  MILK  MARKET- 
CONSUMPTION  ON 


LUYVLK  DAOIO 


Little  Change  in  Production 


SANlTARYnNSPECTIONS 
ARE  MAKING  RAPID 

FADW/iDn  MHVFMFNT 

Every  Dairy  to  Be  Covered 


Milker  and  Cream  Separator 


Conditions  during  the  past  few  months 
have  been  favorable  for  milk  production. 
Tlicre  has  been  an  exceptional  growth  of 
roughage  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer  months.  Pasture  has  been  ex- 
ceptionally good  and  a  continued  heavy 
milk  flow  has  resulted. 

On  the  other  hand  consumption  in  the 
large  metropolitan  districts  has  not  in- 
creased. The  vacation  season  results  in 
a  decreased  consumption  and  in  addition 
there  has  been  a  material  decrease  in 
the  buying  power  of  some  of  tlie  cities 
due  to  unsatisfactory  business  conditions. 
There  is  %  large  increase  in  unemployed 
labor.  Large  industrial  plants  have 
slowed  down  materially  and  there  have 
been  some  decreases  in  wages. 

These  conditions  all  contribute  to  our 
unsettled  ccmdition  in  the  milk  markets. 
It  means  going  aliead  slowly. 

In  most  cases  the  price  of  fluid  milk 
in  Ihe  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed  remsdns 
practically       un- 
changed.        There 
has  been  no  change 
in  the  basic  prices 
of    milk    for    fluid 
consumption.    Con- 
densing        plants 
have  on   the   other 
hand  been  compell- 
ed to  shade  prices 
in    order    to    meet 
the      market       for 
such  products  from 
competition    from 
districts     where 
lower     prices     are 
paid   for  milk. 

It  is  hoped  that 
the  customary 
shortening  in  sup- 
ply may  develop 
during  the  early 
fall  months.  This 
may  be  necessary 
in  order  that  the 
present  price  basis  be  maintained. 

In  view  of  the  prevailing  higher  prices 
for  wheat  and  corn,  milk  producers  are 
confronted  with  higlier  costs  of  produc- 
tion during  the  fall  months.  Both  of 
these  grains  have  been  on  an  upward 
turn  during  the  past  month. 

Market  conditions  generally  should  be 
carefully  observed  by  all  milk  producers 
before  planning  for  their  basic  quantities 

this  fall. 

Much  will  depend  on  crop  and  market 
conditions  during  the  next  two  months. 

Economical  production  will  be  a  factor 
in  the  profit  obtained  from  milk  pro- 
duction. Fewer  cows  of  greater  milk 
production  will  return  more  money  than 
larger  herds  of  unprofitable  individual 
cows. 


Cow  population  and  production  has 
increased  very  largely  in  the  middle 
west,  where  milk  can  be  produced 
cheaply.  This  may  have  a  bearing  on 
tlie  general  economic  situation. 

While  these  conditions  may  not 
directly  effect  the  fluid  milk  supply  In 
this   market,  it  does   have  a  bearing  on 


Over  six  thousand  dairy  farms  have 
been  inspected  by  the  field  forces  of  the 
Quality  Control  Department  of  the 
Dairy  Council  in  connection  with  the 
new  Sanitary  Regulations  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers   Association. 

Temporary  permits  were  necessary  on 
the  part  of  co-operating  producers  and 


Winning  School 


.     «     .rfard  TownsUp,  Pennsylvania,  Schools,  in  a  contest  which  was  part 
Posters  in  Haverford  To^^^^^P^i^^  ^^i/y  Council  co-operated^ _^^ 


tions  were  made  and  permanent  permits 

granted. 

Approximately  100  dairies  have  been 
discontinued  by  co-operating  distributors 
by  reason  of  tlu-ir  failure  to  meet  the 
provisions  of  the  Sanitary  Regulations. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  some 
of  the  various  districts  of  the  Piiiladel- 
phia  Milk  Shed  as  to  the  spirit  shown  by 
the  milk  producers  in  meeting  the  regu- 
lations. 

In    most   sections,   particularly   on  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  and  in  some 
parts    of    Pennsylvania,    producers    have 
made  every  effort  to  meet  the  provisions 
of    the    regulations,    even     though     the 
backward    season    has    interferred    to    a 
certain  extent,  with  the  pwgress  of  the 
work.      In    such    cases    tliese    producers 
have  asked  for  a  little  more  time  to  com- 
plete  the    work,   altliough    almost   every 
one  has  made  such  changes  and  improve- 
ments,   as    rapidly 
as  possible. 

No  Let  Up  in 
Inspection  Work 

In  some  few  sec- 
tions,   there    seems 
to     be     a     feeling 
that     the     sanitary 
regulations  will  not 
be  enforced.     That 
even     though     the 
first  inspection  has 
been      made,     that 
subsequent   inspec- 
tions   will    not    be 
made,    at    least    in 
the      near      future. 
Some  farmers  liave 
taken  advantage  of 
this  feeling  to  delay 
making     any     im- 
provements    wli'it- 
ever,    hojiing    that 
of  .  H«Uh  Pro.»a,  the  -eg-a^ns  »m 


not 
=  This 


be     enforced, 
situation     is 


the  butter  market,  which  directly  effects 
the  price  of  fluid  milk. 

Butter  prices  have  shown  considerable 
fluctuation  during  the  past  few  months. 

New  York  92  score  solid  packed  butter 
during    May    averaged   38.5.   an   upward 
turn  followed  in  June  with  average  prices 
at  41.3  cents,  with  market  ranges  from 
40  to  42.5  cents.    July  found  the  market 
sagging,     with     an     average     price     for 
butter  at  40.5  cents.    The  month's  range 
was  from  38i  to  42  cents,  with  a  gradual 
acdine    almost    throughout    the    month. 
Holdings    of    butter    at    the    four    large 
Mdtr  Cities,     New     York,     Chicago; 
Boston    and    Philadelphia   on    July    19th 
Ihow  a  large  gain  with  57.975.838  pounds 
(Continued    on    page   8) 


distributors,   on    May    31,    1924.     Those 
issued  aggregated  nearly  16,000. 

Since  that  time  the  inspection  forces 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council  have  been  actively  engaged  in 
field  inspection  work,  some  6000  farms 
and  dealers  plants  having  been  inspected. 
This  work  has  been  done  largely  in  New 
Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland,  as  well 
as  several  counties  in  Pennsylvania. 

Inspection  work  is  now  under  way  in 
Chester   county,   Pennsylvania. 

He-inspection  work  is  being  carried 
out  in  New  Jersey  at  the  present  time. 
These  re-inspections  are  largely  nec- 
essary in  nearly  every  district,  in  that  at 
the  preliminary  inspections,  producers 
and  distributors  were  given  adequate 
time  to  "clean  up"   before  final   inspec- 


particularly    true    in    some    sections    of 

New  Jersey.  . 

Re-inspections,     however,     are     being 

made  in  New  Jersey  at  this  time  and  it 
is  expected  that  a  number  of  producers 
will  be  placed  in  a  position  where  they 
may  be  liable  to  lose  their  present  milk 
markets.      It    is    not   expected,  however, 
that  producers  who  fail  to  meet  the  n- 
quirements  will   be  permanently  laid  off 
by  co-operating  dealers,  but  rather,  that 
they   will  be   suspended   until   such  time 
as  they  have  complied  with  the  qualifi- 
cations  of  the  regulations. 

The  field  forces  of  the  Dairy  Council 
are  making  farm  inspections  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  every  farm  shipping  milk  to 
a  co-operating  dealer  will  be  inspected. 

(Continued   on   p»B«   7) 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  AND  ORGANIZATION 


Reprinted  from  the  "Garden  Spot  News",  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Diiriiif?  the  latter  i>art  of  June  tliere 
\vn<'  two  sporadic  efforts  on  tlie  part  of 
Ihf  milk  pro(Jueers  of  Lancaster  County 
1(»  better  tluir  milk  marketing  condi- 
tions. Wliile  we  know  that  the  pro- 
ducers of  both  the  Mt.  Joy  and  the 
Quarr\  villc  sections  mean  business  inso- 
far as  their  individual  communities  are 
concerned,  we  keenly  feel  that  these 
sectional  movements  cannot  have  the 
l>roper  effect  nor  the  desired  momentum 
unless  there  is  the  same  interest  in  all 
parts  of  the  county. 

We  feel  quite  certain  that  the  milk 
marketing  system  of  tlie  county  will  not 
be  plac«-d  upon  a  fair  and  business-like 
basis  unless  some  men  or  some  organi- 
zation be  definitely  charged  with  the 
resi)onsibility  of  inducing  a  majority  of 
the  milk  producers  in  the  county  to 
affiliate  with  a  workable  milk  marketing 
organization. 

Producers  selling  milk  from  un- 
organized territory  will  have  little  need 
to  go  into  other  counties  or  into  other 
states  to  have  the  merit  of  a  milk 
marketing  organization  denjonstrated  to 
them.       Abi»ut   half  of  this  county   has 


been  selling  its  milk  through  the  Inter- 
state Milk  I'roducers'  Association  for  the 
l)ast  few  years,  and  this  organization  has 
undoid)tedly  justified  Its  existence  by 
the  services  that  it  has  rendered  its 
membership.  The  prices  jmid  in  the 
section  of  Lancaster  County  which  is 
selling  through  the  Inter-State  have 
averaged  higher  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  county;  its  members  have  been 
reconciled  to  the  production  of  cleaner 
milk;  the  organization's  bargaining 
system  of  selling  has  proven  more  satis- 
factory than  where  marketing  asso- 
ciations have  undertaken  to  market 
directly  or  to  manufacture  the  milk  pro- 
duct; the  Inter-State  has  always  adjusted 
differences  in  weights,  tests,  tiine  of 
delivery  to  receiving  stations,  etc.;  its 
"basic  milk"  plan  has  created  an  even 
flow  of  milk  throughout  the  year  and  has 
kept  the  prices  paid  to  the  producers 
unlforndy  high.  The  Association  has 
even  gone  one  step  further  In  the 
marketing  of  a  staple  product  in  that 
they  have  advertised  the  value  of  milk 
to  consumers,  just  as  the  AnuTican 
Tobacco  Company  advertises  their 
cigarettes      or      the      California      Fruit 


(Urowers  broadcast  the  delicious  qualities 
of  their  oranges.  As  a  result,  they  have 
increased  the  amount  of  milk  consume.! 
in  the  rhiladclphia  territory,  a  fact  which 
again    stabilizes    i)rices. 

15y  the  Individual  plan  of  selling  there 
is  only  one  man  who  makes  the  bargain, 
one  man  who  dictates  what  the  price  is- 
\o  be,  one  nuin  who  names  the  time  or 
the  periods  when  producers  shall  be  paid, 
one  man  who  determines  what  the  test 
Is  and  from  whose  decision  there  is  no 
redress,  one  man  who  determines  what 
the  price  of  trucking  shall  be,  one  man 
who  states  at  what  time  your  milk  shall 
be  nu)vcd  from  your  platform,  whether 
it  arrives  at  the  receiving  station  in  con- 
dition with  pay,  or  "sour-return."  The 
travesty  of  it  all  is  that  the  other  man 
does  all  of  this  with  the  product  which 
you  call  your  own.  It  seems  that  in  the 
milk  business  custom  plays  a  wonder- 
fully important  role,  even  on  the  spirit 
of  '76. 

There  are  several  crops  in  this  county 
that  will  easily  lend  themselves  to 
organized  marketing  and  the  milk  crop 
is  one  of  the  nmst  important  of  these. 
When  the  Inter-State  system  of  market- 


ing has  been  so  fully  demonstrated  right 
at  our  own  doors,  it  seems  difficult  to 
understand  why  all  of  our  communities 
do  not  get  together  on  a  similar  plan  of 
marketing  rather  than  to  be  continually 
arguing  and  quibbling  about  theif  own 
milk  marketing  differences  and  wrings 
(a  method  which  starts  everywhere  an  I 
ends  nowhere). 

W^hile  organization  will  not  prove  an 
absolute  cure  for  every  petty  wrong, 
whether  real  or  fancied,  it  will  insure 
having  two  parties  to  the  marketing 
contract  instead  of  one.  The  reason 
that  many  refrain  from  joining  In  such 
an  agreement  is,  first,  that  it  Is  n')t 
fully  understood,  second,  that  producers 
think  that  they  are  binding  themselves 
to  an  agreement  in  which  they  anticipate 
th?y  are  making  sacrifices  and,  lastly, 
that  the  returns  on  the  small  expense 
apparently  do  not  have  the  "gold  brick" 
halo  for  them.  Any  thoughtful  producer, 
however,  must  appreciate  the  fact  that 
such  an  organization  places  his  product 
on  the  market  in  the  most  business-like 
manner,  and  cannot  but  feel  that  if  he 
is  to  realize  the  most  from  his  product 
he  has  but  one  alternative. 


FARMERS  CAN 

IMPROVE  WHEAT  BY 

PROPER  HANDLING 


SWAT  THE  FLY 


In  the  harvesting  and  handling  of  the 
1921  wheat  crop,  fanners  can  do  much 
to  improve  the  quality,  grade,  and  price 
of  their  grain,  according  to  Departments 
of  Agriculture.  In  previous  years  the 
important  causes  of  reduced  grades  and 
prices  have  been  Angoumols  grain  moth, 
high  moisture  content,  and  the  presence 
of  foreign  material  such  as  garlic  and 
cockle. 

In  a  season  of  heavy  rainfall,  much 
can  be  done  to  prevent  high  moisture 
content  by  good  shocking  in  the  field. 
Solidly  made  shocks  of  good  size,  prop- 
erly capped  with  bundles  of  grain  so  as 
to  prevent  rain  entering  the  center  of 
the  shock,  will  reduce  the  moisture  con- 
tent of  the  grain.  When  bundles  of 
grain  are  blown  over  or  lie  upon  the 
ground,  both  the  appearance  and  actual 
value  of  tKie  grain  for  milling  purposes 
is  directly  injured. 

The  grain  should  be  threshed  Just  as 
soon    as    possible    after    harvesting.      In 
this   way   damage   from   the   Angoumois 
moth  can  be  reduced  or  prevented.  Grain 
threshed  or  shipped  before  August  tenth 
in  previous  years  has  sh<»wn   very  little 
damage    from     Angoumois    grain    moth 
when  it  arrived  at   market.     Unless   the 
farmer  threshes  and  sells  his  wheat  be- 
fore the  first  part  of  August,  he  should 
make     arrangements      to      fumigate      it 
thoroughly    with    carbon    bisulphide    as 
soon  as  threshed.     If  the  first  fumigation 
is   repeated  again   about   ten  days  later. 
the  chance  for  the  moth  to  develop  will 
be  reduced  considerably.     Directions  for 
fumigating    can    be    secured    from    any 
County    Agent    or    the    Departments    of 
Agriculture,     and     should     be     followed 
closely   to  make  the  treatment  effective. 
Unless  the  wheat  is  carefully  fumigated, 
it  should  be  marketed  as  soon  as  possible 
after   threshing. 

Garlic  has  been  a  problem  in  wheat 
for  years  and  will  continue  to  be  until 
farmers  eliminate  it  from  their  fields  by 


crop  rotation,  thorough  cultivation  of 
land  before  seeding  and  planting  clean 
seed.  Contrary  to  the  popular  opinion, 
the  disagreeable  odor  is  not  the  chief 
cause  for  the  discounts  prevailing  on 
garlicky  wheat.  The  effect  of  garlic  is 
rather  on  the  operation  of  the  break 
rolls  of  the  mill,  as  the  juicy  garlic  has 
a  tendency  to  collect  on  the  rolls  and  so 
reduce  the  efficiency  of  milling  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  necessary  to  stop  the 
mill  in  order  to  clean  the  rolls.  This 
reduces  the  capacity  of  the  mill  and  con- 
siderable discounts  will  prevail  as  long 
as  there  is  a  surplus  on  the  market. 
M^hen  garlic  dries  out,  it  becomes  lighter 
than  wheat  and  can  be  blown  out  witii 
the  ordinary  mill  cleaning  machinery. 

Owing  to  the  wet  weather  this  season, 
cockle  and  other  weeds  have  been  more 
abundant  and  conspicuous  than  usual  in 
wheat    fields.        The    removal    of   cockle 
makes  the  use  of  special  cleaning  mach- 
inery necessary,  as  it  must  be  removed 
before  a  satisfactory  flour  can  be  milled. 
The   presence   of   more   than    1%   cockle 
in  flour  seriously  reduces  the  loaf  volume 
of  the  bread  and  the  value  of  the  flour. 
Perhaps    the     most    important    single 
thing  that  farmers  can  do  to  help  in  the 
marketing  of  their  wheat  is  to  demand 
the    right    to    sell    by    grade,    either    to 
miller    or    shipper,    and    to    be    paid    a 
premium    for   wheat   above   the   average 
in  quality.     In  many  counties  dealers  are 
planning  to  purchase  by  grade  and  they 
should    receive    the   full    support   of   the 
producers.        One    load    of    poor    wheat 
placed   in   a  car  of  good  wheat   reduces 
Ihe  value  of  every  bushtl  in  the  car. 

Inferior  wheat  shoud  be  kept  separate 
at  a  time  from  the  higher  grades  of 
the  hard  dark  vitreous  wheat  of  the 
standard  varieties.  Both  hard  and  soft 
textures  of  wheat  have  more  value  when 
kept  separate  than  when  mixed  together 
in  one  lot  as  separation  Is  imimssible 
after  mixing  has  taken  place. 


Flies  are  one  of  the  worst  enemies  of 
man.  They  breed  prollfically  and  prosper 
In  filth.  Their  conformation  is  admir- 
ably suited  for  carrying  death-dealing 
organisms  from  questionable  places 
which  they  frequent,  to  the  dwelling 
places,  food  utensils,  and  food  of  man. 
Flies  are  a  nuisance  and  anyone  who 
fights  them  is  doing  humanity  a  service. 

The  female  fly  is  not  fastidious  about 
the  i)lnce  In  which  her  offspring  are  to 
be  born.  A  manure  pile  represents  the 
height  of  her  ambition  in  this  respect, 
and  when  she  has  the  ojiportunity  she 
deposits  her  eggs  there  in  masses.  The 
manure  pile  reciprocates  by  acting  as  an 
incubator  for  her  young,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  maggots  which  hatch  from  her 
eggs  have  developed  into  full  fledge  1 
flies,  all  ready  to  start  on  a  campaign  of 
destruction  and  perhaps  death. 

The  fly  is  covered  with  a  hairy  growth 
and  its  feet  resemble  hairy  i)ads.  It 
j)robahly  carries  as  much  filth  and  as 
many  bacteria  on  its  body,  for  its  size, 
as  anything  which  lives.  No  wonder 
then,  considering  this  i)oint  alone,  that 
the  fly  is  an  enemy  of  milk.  But  this 
is  not  all,  for  the  fly  is  a  creature  of 
filthy  practices.  It  sucks  its  food  with- 
out fear  or  favor  and  then  regurgitates 
it    at    will.        A    smooth-surfaced    milk 


utensil   may   be  a  handy  place   for   this 
procedure. 

The  fly  scatters  its  excreta  promis- 
cuously. Its  specks  may  be  found  on 
any  place  it  frequents.  They  look  un- 
sightly, but  are  even  worse  than  they 
look,  because  they  often  contain  organ- 
isms which  are  decidedly  detrimental  to 
health.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  are 
besought   and   urged   to   "swat    the  fly"? 

No  one  is  more  alive  to  the  danger 
from  flies  than  the  milk  inspector.  His 
training  and  his  ambition  both  call  for 
the  destructi<m  of  this  enemy  of  clean, 
safe  milk.  But  sometimes  he  forgets 
that  not  all  of  the  producers  are  familiar 
with  the  characteristics  and  habits  of  the 
fly.  He  thus  overlooks  an  opportunity. 
He  should  explain  to  his  dairyman  and 
also  to  the  people  who  consume  the  milk 
why  there  should  be  adequfite  protection 
from  flies.  When  a  full  explanation  is 
made  to  tlic  dairymen  about  the  fly  and 
its  habits,  he  becomes  interested  in  get- 
ting rid  of  n^anure  piles,  trash  and  other 
breeding  places,  and  in  trapping  and 
poisoning  the  flies  which  appear. 

The  inspector  who  studies  the  fly 
menace  and  teaches  control  methods  to 
those  concerned,  may  justly  feel  that  his 
time   is   well   spent. 

(Milk  Inspectors  Letter  No.  S4) 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  GETS  MANY 

REQUESTS  TO  TEST  CATTLE 


Nearly  half  a  million  head  of  cattle 
have  been  tested  for  tuberculosis  by  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agriculture,  since 
the  senice  was  started,  twenty-seven 
years  ago.  During  the  first  five  months 
of  192i,  the  tuberculin  tests  have  been 
applied  to  97,000  cows  in  11,7T6  different 
herds. 

This  information  is  contained  in  a  re- 
port to  Secretary  Frank  P.  Willits.  It 
as  also  announced  that  the  progress 
made  in  recent  years  indicated  a  wide- 
spread     interest      among      Pennsylvania 


farmers  in  accredited  herd  testing.  Their 
requests  for  examination  of  cattle  have 
increased  enormously,  so  that  about 
15,000  herds  are  now  awaiting  initial 
tests. 

Officials  of  the  Bureau  say  they  are 
1)ushing  the  tests  as  well  as  they  can 
under  the  limited  appropriation  available, 
and  future  expansion  of  the  work 
depends  upon  funds  provided  by  the 
legislature.  It  is  expected  the  Depart- 
ment will  be  called  upon  to  apply  the 
tuberculin  tests  to  approxmately  600,000 
cattle  during  the  next  two  years. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND 
LIGHT  FROM  SUN 
SAME  TO  PLANTS 

The  discovery  that  the  seasonal  blos- 
soming and  fruiting  of  plants  is  caused 
by  the  length  of  day,  made  a  few  years 
,igo  by  investigators  in  the  United  States 
l)ei)artment  of  Agriculture,  has  been 
eompletely  confirmed  by  experluients 
with  artificial  light  and  colored  light. 
Previous  to  these  investigations,  which 
were  carried  on  by  W,  W.  Garner,  H.  A. 
A  Hard,  and  R.  A.  Steinberg,  of  the  Bu- 
reau   of    Plant    Industry,    normal    plants 
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artificial  light,  but  it  has  been  shown 
that  under  such  conditions  plants  can 
be  grown  normally  and  will  produce 
normal  seed. 

Artificial  control  of  nl\  the  conditions 
necessary  to  the  normal  development  of 
the  plants  from  germination  to  maturing 
of  the  seed  has  been  secured  by  specially 
designed  appartus  to  which  no  daylight 
can  enter.  The  light  rays  from  a  gas- 
fiiled  tungsten  lamp  are  filtered  through 
a  layer  of  running  water  which  carries 
away  most  of  the  heat  while  interfering 
very  little  with  the  passage  of  the  light. 
By  means  of  colored  glass  or  colored 
chemicals  in  the  water,  sunlight  can  be 
simulated  or  light  of  widely  different 
colors  or  spectral  composition  can  be 
obtained,  as  well  as  lights  of  intensi- 
ties equal  to  or  greater  than  that  of  sun- 
light. The  day  length  is  regulated  by 
electric  time  switches  which  turn  the 
lights  on  and  off  at  the  desired  time. 
Inside  this  apparatus  dally  and  seasonal 
changes  may  be  made  to  go  on  at  com- 
plete variance  to  the  days  and  seasons 
going  on  outside. 

Among  the  more  than  60  species  of 
plants  which  have  been  grown  under 
these  c«)nditions  are  lettuce,  celery, 
spinach,  morning  glory,  rudbeckia,  go 
detia,  cypress  vine,  soybean,  bldens, 
cl;enopodium    and   i)oinseltia. 

With  all  these  jjlants  the  response  to 
the  length  of  day  has  been  the  same  as 
in  sunlight  The  "short  day"  plants, 
the  characteristic  autumn  and  winter 
blossoming  plants,  blossom  when  exposed 
to  the  short  artificial  day.  The  summer 
blooming  plants  blossom  when  given 
a  long  day  under  electric  lights. 

Practical  conditions,  say  the  investi- 
gators, preclude  the  use  of  artificial 
light  in  place  of  daylight,  but  it  will  be 
possible  in  growing  some  grei  nliouse 
l)lants  to  extend  the  natural  day  by  use 
of  electric  lights  to  speed  up  blooming. 
Obviously  this  practice  will  be  useful 
in  case  of  'long  day'"  and  "indeter- 
minate day"  plants.  A  relatively  low- 
power  illumination  can  be  used,  extend- 
ing the  length  of  day  from  16  to  18 
hours  for  many  plants.  Intense  lights 
have  been  found  unnecessary  and  waste- 
ful. It  is  said  that  for  commercial  use 
engineers  and  greenhouse  men  must  Wi)rk 
out  the  particular  requirements  of  spe- 
cial  crops. 

Kxperiments  have  shown  the  fallacy 
of  a  rather  widely  accejited  view  of 
plant  physiologists,  particularly  those  in 
Kurope,  that  certain  wave  lengths  of 
visible  light  are  essential  to  normal  de- 
velojiment  of  green  plants.  Healthy 
normal  seed  has  been  produced  with 
wide  variations  in  conii)osition  (»f  the 
light   used. 


JAPANESE  BEETLE 
PARASITES  ATTACK 
DESTRUCTIVE  PESTS 

Parasites  imported  from  Japan  to  com- 
bat the  destructive  beetle  from  the  same 
country  are  living  up  to  their  reputa- 
tion. They  are  attacking  the  beetles  so 
satisfactorily  that  the  experts  of  the 
Federal  and  State  departments  of  agri- 
culture are  greatly  encouraged  in  their 
fight  against  the  pests. 

Parasites  released  some  time  ago  in 
New  Jersey  have  established  themselves 
and  tl'.eir  egg  masses  are  on  the  beetles. 
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in  large  numbers  and  sent  over  to  the 
Pennsylvania  area  in  an  effort  to  esiab- 
lish  this  species  of  parasite  In  this  State 
as  S(X)n  as  possible,  according  to  a  re- 
l)ort  issued  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Hadley,  direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture. 
In  his  statement  on  the  present  status 
of  the  beetle  situation.  Dr.  Hadley  said: 
"The  Japanese  beetle  has  emerged 
from  the  ground  this  seasan  later  than  in 
previous  years  by  from  two  to  three 
weeks.  They  first  ajipeared  this  season 
in  the  viclnty  of  Torresdale.  At  the 
l)resent  time  beetles  are  emerging  in  large 
numbers  throughout  the  heavily  and  gen- 
erally infested  areas  in  both  Pennsyl- 
vania and   New  Jersey. 

"Contrary  to  the  ;opinion  of  some 
people,  the  wet  spring  weather  has  not 
materially  reduced  the  number  of  beetles, 
but  has  merely  delayed  their  coming. 
Indications  are  that  the  beetles  will  prob- 
ably be  more  nuuu'rous  this  season  than 
last  season,  following  the  usual  course 
of  events  wherein  it  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  a  numerical  increase  in 
beetles    each   succeeding  season. 

"So  far  this  season  two  shipments  of 
jiarasites  from  Japan  and  Korea  have 
been  received  at  Riverton,  N.  J.,  the 
headquarters  of  the  Federal  field  workers. 
Included  were  sevi  ral  types  of  jiarasites, 
for  exj-.eri mental  i)uri)oses.  Of  the  para- 
ites  received  in  earlier  seascms,  at  least 
(;ne  species  liberated  has  appeared  in  the 
area  in  considerable  numbers.  The  Jap- 
anese beetles  which  have  been  attacked 
by  this  i)artlcul;>r  species  of  parasite 
have  been  collected  in  large  numbers 
from  the  Riverton  district  and  have  been 
sent  to  the  heavily  infested  portions  of 
the  Pennsylvania  area  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania district  in  an  effort  to  cstiblisli 
this  species  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  short- 
est possible  time. 

"Experiments  with  this  particular 
parasite  so  far  have  shown  that  it  un- 
doubtedly will  be  very  valuable  and  the 
success  obtained  with  it  gi;es  a  long  way 
to  prove  that  the  plan  of  parasite  work 
which  has  been  followed  is  probably  the 
best  plan  under  the  circumstances,  and 
has  greatly  encouraged  the  authorities. 
Fvery  effort  is  being  made  to  push  the 
l)araslte  work  as  rapidly  and  as  exten- 
sively  as  conditions   will   warrant." 


arc  not  confined  to  this  district  alone, 
but  reflect  largely  the  general  conditions 
throughout  the  world's  production  and 
supi)ly. 

Milk  producers  should  continue  to 
study  conditions  carefully  before  chang- 
ing or  increasing  their  production  plans 
during  the  coming  fall  months.  Much 
dei)ends  on  the  demand.  Business  con- 
ditions will  be  a  factor  in  the  buying 
capacity  of  the  consumer  and  during  a 
presidential  year  there  is  a  strong  dis- 
posilion  to  make  haste  slowly.  Milk 
production  should  be  governed  by  these 
conditions,  to  a  considerable  degree. 
Make   haste   slowly. 


jBimgBa 


RURAL  ELECTRIC  SERVICE 


Pure  milk  is 

clean  miilc 

Remove  the  dirt  —  and 
you  remove  the  bacteria 


Uncle  Ab  says  that  co-operation  means 
sharing  the  downs  as  well  as  the  ups, 
and  that  there  are  always  some  downs. 


T'lenty  of  silage  and  gfwd  legume  hay 
Help  us  to  keep  high  feed  bills  ftwsy. 


THE  MILK  MARKET 

(Continued    from    piiKc    1) 
as   compared    to   46,486.084   pnunds,    one 

year  ago. 

Suqilus  milk,  that  is  milk  received  by 
co.perating  dealers  in  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed,  has  been  in  about  much  the 
same  volume  as  last  year,  but  with  de- 
creasing c.nsumpticm  on  the  part  of 
consumers  represents  a  larger  share  of 
tl  e  total  volumne  of  milk  received.  In 
some  outside  territories,  surplus  milk  has 
been  a  material  factor  in   fixing  current 

prices. 

The    various    conditions    effecting    the 
market   for   milk,  cream   and   ice  cream 


Hearing  Before  Public 

Service  Commission 

The  meeting  room  of  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on 
July  9th  was  over-crowded  with  more 
than  J.jO  representative  farmers  aiul  pub- 
lic utility  officials  at  the  first  hearing  of 
the  Commission  to  consider  lower  rates 
and  better  facilities  for  electric  service 
on  the  farms  and  smaller  communities 
throughout  the  State  were  present.  The 
afternoon  session  was  held  in  the  State 
House   of    Representatives    room    in    the 

Capital. 

This  hearing  was  the  opening  session 
of  tlie  Commission  and  was  held  under 
the  direction  of  Commissioner  Fred  J. 
Miller,  with  whom  sat  Commissioner 
John  L.  Stewart  and  representatives  of 
the  State  Attorney  General's  office  and 
of  the  (Jiant    Power  Survey. 

The  Electric  Service  C(mimittee  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Council  of  Agricul- 
tural Association,  upon  whom  the  burden 
of  the  plea  for  better  rates  and  service 
fill,  was  represented  by  Harold  Evans, 
Esq.,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Evans  briefly 
outlined  the  reciuests  of  the  agriculturists 
as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  smaller 
eomnmnities  in  the  Commonwealth  for 
the  Installation  of  service  and  for  better 
and  more  r<'asonable  facilities. 

Rali)h  Baker,  Esq.,  representing  the 
jiublic  utilities,  exi)nssed  the  desire  of 
the  utilities  to  co-operate  in  this  work 
and  outliiu-d  for  the  Connnissioner,  Just 
ah.ng  which  lines  this  co-operation  might 
he  accomi)lished. 

Following  these  addresses  Commis- 
sioner Miller  decided  to  hear,  from  those 
present,  brief  conditions  as  such  wit- 
nesses had  to  offer. 

Testimony  was  given  by  M.  T.  Phillips, 
Pomeroy,  Pa.;  H.  D.  Allebach,  Trappe,' 
Pa.;  A.  H.  Brenneman,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
W.  P.  Rodgers,  Monongahela,  Pa.; 
Robt.  M.  Carrons,  Washington,  Pa.; 
Fred  C.  Brenkman,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and 
several  others. 

These  witnesses  briefly  testified  as  to 
the  farnu-rs'  position  and  their  desire 
for  service  at  a  reasonable  rate  and  cost 
»)f  construction  and  Installation. 

A  large  share  of  the  afternoon  session 
was  given  to  a  hearing  on  the  part  of 
re])resentatives  of  the  utility  organiza- 
tions. 

Many  of  these  questions,  asked  by 
Commissioner  Miller  had  the  details  of 
operation  and  cost  and  in  many  cases 
were  quite  technical. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  the  Com- 
missioner announced  that  further  hear- 
ings would  be  held  of  which  timely 
notice  would  be  given. 


A.  Strainer  Funnel. 

B.  Sterilized   cotton  through  wl.ich 

milk  MUST  GO. 

C.  Coarse  wire  screen  ring  forchin^p- 

ing  cotton   pad   to  bottom  ot 
funnel. 

D.  'Wire  clamp. 

But  remember  that  no  milk  strainer 
is  of  any  use  unless  it  removes  all 
sediment.  Only  our  Dr.  Clark  Purity 
Milk  Strainer  will  remove  every  last 
bit  of  sediment  from  the  rnilk — no 
other  strainer  will.  We  gu^^rantee 
it — now  make  us  prove  it. 

Try  this  test:  strain  milk  through  as 
many  cloths  and  wire  gauze  si  rainera 
as  you  wish.  Then  strain  it  through 
the  Dr.  Clark,  and  note  the  dirt  it 
takes  out  which  the  others  leavo  in. 
Made  in  10-qt.  and  18-qt.  sizes,  in- 
expensive, and  lasts  a  ]ifet<nv\  If 
your  dealer  can't  suppy  you,  write 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 

nept.   F  243   Chnniiiitin  S(. 

Ra((It<  Creek,  Mieh 


lAPEC 


Throws    ^ 
And  Blows 


Saves  One 

Man 


P 

WTheBiggest 
J[    Value  in 
Ensilage  Cutters 

THOUSANDS  of  farmers  asree  ttiat  the 
Papec  is  the  biggest  value  in  ensilage 
cutters-simple,  rugged,  long-lived.  1-ills 
thchighcstsilo  without  plugging thepipe. 

Light  of  draft ;  costs  less  to  operate.  Every 
part  is  easy  to  get  at.  . 

The  Papec  is  made  m  four  sizes:  K-iu, 
N-13;  L-16  and  K-19.  A  gasoline  engine, 
developing  3  h.p.  or  more,  will  operate  the 
R-lOsize.  Any  tractorcan  be  used  with  the 
medium  sizes.  For  heavy  tractors  use  a  K- 
19  Papec— capacity  practically  unlmuted. 

Write  for  free  catalog 
and  U.  S.  Gov't  Bulletin  "  Making  and  F«;a'"g 
of  Silajte."   Every  silo  owner  bhould  rcaiithem. 
Mention  size  of  your  silo. 

Papec  Machine  Convany 

193  Main  St. 
SttortarOIe.  N.  Y. 


Better  cows  together  with  liberal  feed- 
ing and  good  care  make  the  dairy  profit- 
al)le;  every  dairyman  should  be  his  own 
efficiency  expert,  watching  all  the  details 
of  his  business. 


Willard 


Stordw^e   Battery 
and    Service  Station 

Starting,  lighting,  ignition-  storag* 
batteries  of  every  descripiion,  m;.k« 
and  for  every  pMrpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilitd 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  shop 

OUR   SERVICE  is    unbiased    and 
tependable. 

Pusey    &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 


WEST  CIESTER,  H. 
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Tlie  Kural  Electric  Service  Committee 
of  tlie  Pennsylvania  State  Council  of 
A(>rricultural  Organizatiims,  whicli  repre- 
sents tliat  organization  in  tlie  effort  for 
l)ctter  service  and  rates,  lias  its  work 
cut  out  for  it  and  will  need  the  fullest 
su])j)ort. 

I'tility  organizations  have  expressed 
tluir  willingniss  to  co-oi)erate  in  this 
nioveinint  but  it  is  ahsolutily  necessary 
that  the  farmers  look  after  their  inter- 
ests   in    their    own    way. 
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FARM  WAGES  AND 

LABOR  IN  NEW  JERbliV 

The  New  Jersey  Crop  Reports,  as  of 
July  1st,  1924,  recently  available  shows 
the  average  wages  being  paid  for  farm 
help  at  the  present  time  are  estimated 
as  follows.  Per  month  with  board, 
$i8.00;  per  month  without  board,  $72.00; 
by  the  day  with  board,  $2.70;  by  the  day 
without  board,  $3.(i5.  These  figures  show 
a  very  slight  increase  over  the  April  first 
estimates. 

The  present  supply  of  farm  labor  is 
estimated  at  84  per  cent  of  a  normal 
and  the  demand  at  90  per  cent  of  a  nor- 
mal, resulting  in  a  potential  farm  labor 
supply  of  92.3  per  cent  of  normal,  as 
compared  with  84.4  per  cent  on  April 
first  and  90  per  cent  on   March  first. 


"Entered  as  second-class  matter,  June  8, 
1920  at  the  post  office  at  West  Cliester, 
Pennsvlvania  under  the  Act  of  March  d. 
1879." 


EMtorial 


That  there  is  grave  danger  in  view  of 
the  continued  depression  of  general  busi- 
ness and  threatened  lack  of  employment 
among  the  laboring  classes,  particularly 
in  the  large  industrial  cities,  is  eminent. 
Should  this  depression  take  place  the 
dairy  industry  will  feel  its  force  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  Consumption  is 
already  showing  a  decrease. 

Two  conditicms  confront  the  milk  pro- 
ducer. Should  milk  production,  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  reach  the  pro- 
portion that  it  did  in  1923,  there  would 
be  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  be  in 
excess  of  the  demand.  This  milk  would 
therefore  have  to  go  in  other  lower  price 
channels  of  production  and  there  would 
be  grave  necessity  for  price  reductions 
in  order  to  stimulate  consumption. 

Any  increase  in  production  during  the 
second  half  of  the  year,  would  be  at  the 
expense  of  prices. 

Even  during  the  fall  of  1923,  produc- 
tion reached  a  point  which  exceeded  the 
current  demand.  In  many  cases  the 
basic  quantities  of  milk  produced  were 
larger  than  ever  before  and  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  the  same  relative  in- 
crease this  year  can  not  do  other  than 
break  the  market. 


FOOD  BUREAU  ROUND-UP 

VIOLATORS  OF  MILK  LAW 

During  June,  143  violators  of  the 
State's  milk  and  cream  act  were  prose- 
cuted by  the  Bureau  of  Foods  and 
Chemistry  of  the  I'ennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  majority  of 
the  cases  involved  milk  that  was  so  low 
in  butterfat  that  it  did  not  measure-up 
to  the  requirements  of  the  law.  In  ten 
instances  cream  was  found  deficient  in 
butterfat,  and  fourteen  dealers  were 
taken  to  court  for  selling  skimmed  milk 
as   whole   milk. 

There  were  63  other  prosecutions,  3(3 
of  which  were  brought  for  violations  of 
the  general  food  act.  The  Bureau 
rounded-uj)  a  number  of  grocers  who 
sold  dried  fruits  containing  chentical 
l)reservatives. 

Receipts  from  fines  and  licenses  during 
the  month  amounted  to  $4,581.78,  bring- 
ing the  Bureau's  income  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year  close  to  $403,000, 
which  exceeded  the  total  for  the  same 
period  last  year  by  about  $8,000.  Food 
fines  netted  $2,280;  oleomargarine  li- 
censes, $992;  meat  fines,  $400;  butter 
fines,  $200,  and  milk  fines  the  same 
amount. 


DR.  C.  W.  LARSON 


DR.  LARSON  APPOINTED 
CHIEF  OF  DAIRY  BUREAU 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Henry  C. 
Wallace  has  announced  his  appointment 
of  Dr.  C.  W.  Larson,  to  be  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Dairying,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Congress  recently  enacted  a  law  which 
raised  the  Dairy  Division  to  a  Bureau 
of  Dairying.  Mr.  Larson  has  filled  the 
former  position  since  1921  and  has  gained 
the  confidence  and  support  of  the  dairy- 
men of  the  country. 

Dr.  Larson  was  born  on  a  farm  in 
Iowa.  He  graduated  from  the  Animal 
Husbandry  Department  of  the  Iowa 
State  College  in  1906. 

In  1907  he  was  appointed  instructor  in 
dairying  at  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
assistant  professor  in  1909-1913  and  pro- 
fessor in  charge  of  the  department  of 
Dairy  Husbandry  from   1913  to  191G. 

While  at  Penna  State  College  he  had 
charge  of  a  creamery  of  considerable 
size,  where  various  dairy  products  were 
made,  and  also  greatly  enlarged  the  herd 
as  well  as  buildings  and  equipment  for 
studies  in  milk  production.. 

He  received  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Science  from  Pennsylvania  State  College 
in  1913.  In  1916,  while  on  leave  he  took 
studies  in  economics  and  commerce,  and 
received  a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy from  Columbia  University. 

He  was  appointed  assistant  professor 
of  Agriculture  and  Agricultural  Econo- 
mics which  position  he  held  until  mil, 
when  released  to  take  up  special  work  in 
the  Dairy  Division,  Bureau  of  Animal 
Agriculture.  He  was  appointed  assistant 
Chief  in  1919  and  Chief  in  1921. 


NATIONAL  DAIRY  CATTLE- 
MEN'S CONFERENCE 
A  Natl  nal  Dairy  Cattlemen's  Con- 
ference will  be  one  of  the  new  things 
for  dairy  farmers  at  the  National  Dairy 
Exposition  to  be  held  at  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  September  27th,  to  Oct  ;ber 
4th.  This  conference  will  commence  at 
10  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  October  1st 
in  the  Woman's  Building  on  the  Exposi- 
tion Grounds.  Every  farmer  and  buyer 
of  dairy  cattle  in  the  country  may  sit  in 
at  the  first  conference  although  delegaLes 
will  be  sent  by  many  states. 

The   big  work   of   the   Conference  will 
be  to  work  out  rules  and  regulations  to 
govern  .sales  of  dairy  cattle  and  to  formu- 
late   an    organization    to    safeguard    the 
interest  of  buyer  and  seller  on  the  high- 
est line  of  business  integrity.     It  is  hoped 
also    to    develop    an    understanding    on 
sanitary  requirements  of  the  states  for 
admission  of  cattle  from  other  states  and 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  bring  uniform 
sanitary  laws.     Men   of   national   promi- 
nence   in    animal    industry    affairs    and 
leading  marketing  authorities  and  heads 
of  farnj   organizations  will  take  part  in 
the    deliberations    and    formation    of   an 
organization    to   carry   on    the    results   of 
the     Conference     and     put     them     into 
operation. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  constructive 
of  many  features  of  interest  to  farmers 
and  breeders  that  has  been  undertaken 
by  the  industry  and  should  be  a  nuist 
interesting  conference.  With  the  extra- 
ordinary growth  of  dairying  in  many 
new  states  it  is  essential  that  every  safe- 
guard be  thrown  around  the  exchange  of 
dairy  cattle  between  states. 


The  movement  toward  greater  facil- 
ities and  lower  rates  for  electric  service 
on  the  farms  and  smaller  communities 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  is 
under  way.  The  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion has  had  its  initial  hearing  on  the 
question.  It  is  interested.  It  asks  the 
utility  organizations  the  why's  and 
wherefore's.  It  asks  the  farmers  to  give 
their  needs  and  requirements. 

It  is  necessary  that  every  farmer- - 
every  farm  organlzaiton — get  strongly 
behind  this  movement,  both  morally  and 
flnancioUy. 


TWO  MORE  PENNSYLVANIA 

JERSEYS  QUALIFY  FOR 

SILVER  MEDALS 

Two  more  names  were  recently  added 
to  Pennsylvania's  long  list  of  Silver 
Medal  Jerseys  when  two  young  Jerseys 
completed  Register  of  Merit  test.  The 
two  medal  winners  are  Penstates  Pogis 
Hattie  475607  and  Idelpha's  Princess 
614417. 

Penstates  Pogis  Hattie  is  owned  by  the 
Pennslyvania  State  College.  In  365  days 
she  produced  614.79  pounds  of  butter-fat 
and  10,611  pounds  of  milk,  starting  test 
at  three  years  of  age.  Calving  require- 
ments were  also  complied  with. 

Idelpha's  Princess  produced  411.76 
pounds  of  butter-fat  in  306  days  and 
dropped  a  living  calf  within  fourteen 
months  of  previous  freshening.  She 
started  test  at  one  year  and  eleven 
months  of  age.  Helen  Baker  of  Grove 
City,  Pennsylvania,  is  the  owner  of  this 
promising  younggter. 


ONLY  HIGH  GRADE  MILK 

NOW  SOLD  IN  THIS  STATE 

Chemical  preservaties  have  been  driven 
from  the  State's  milk  supply,  and  its  citi- 
zens are  now  served  with  purer  and 
better  milk  than  at  any  time  during  the 
last  score  of  years.  Director  James 
Foust,  of  the  Bureau  of  Foods  and 
Chemistry,  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture,  says  the  doped  milk  has 
been  wiped  out  as  a  result  of  the  twenty 
years'  campaign  waged  against  it  by  the 
Bureau's  field  agents,  and  other  health 
officers. 

More  than  1,800  samples  of  milk  and 
cream  have  been  purchased  in  all  parts 
of  the  State  since  January  1.  All  of 
them  have  been  tested  and  analyzed  by 
the  Department's  chemists  So  far  no 
cases  have  been  brought  against  milk 
dealers  for  violating  the  law  prohibiting 
the  use  of  chemicals  to  preserve  milk. 
During  1923  chemists  found  no  indica- 
tion of  dope  in  any  sample  collected  by 
agenti   throughout  the  State. 


HOLSTEIN  CALF  CLUB  ROUND-UP 
The  Calf  Club  was  started  last  August 
when  nine  boys  of  Uppei-  Hanover 
Township,  Montgomery  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, purchased  a  purebred  Holstein 
heifer  calf  each.  Since  then  the  feeding 
and  management  has  been  carried  on 
entirely  by  the  boys  and  many  of  them 
have  been  feeding  their  calves  according 
to  recommendation  sent  out  by  the  Farm 
Bureau.  James  L  Wood,  a  Holstein 
Breeder,  was  interested  in  getting  the 
club  started  and  has  been  the  local 
leader. 

The  calves  were  assembled  on  the  field 
of   the   James   L.   Wood  farm   near   Red 
Hill.     They  were  well  groomed  and  put 
in   a   show   condition    by    the   individual 
members    of    the    club.     S.    J.    Brownell 
placed  the  animals  according  to  individ- 
ual type  and  conformation.     A.  S.  Barn- 
hart,    assistant    club     Leader    at     State 
College,  made  the  scores  on  record.s  kept. 
The   placings   were   as    follows:        (1) 
Homer   Beiler,   (2)   John   Pfrommer,   (3) 
Oren  Woodward,    (4)    Luther  Pfrommer, 
(6)  Clifford  Wood,  (6)  Harry  Wood,  (7) 
Donald   Wood,   (8)    George  Wise. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia represented  by  W.  A.  Frazier, 
presented  a  silver  loving  cup  to  the  win- 
ner who  is  to  have  the  cup  for  one  year. 
The  Holstein  Friesian  Association  of 
America  gave  ribbons  to  the  first  four 
winners. 

Approximately     sixty     persons     were 
present  at  the  field  meeting. 


The  average  value  of  farm  land  in 
Pennsylvania  this  year  is  placed  at  $73.50 
per  acre,  including  buildings. 


Lancaster  County  lead  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  last  year  in  the  number  of 
dairy  cows,  having  42,349  within  her 
borders.  Bradford  County  was  second 
with  39,000,  and  Chester  County  third 
with  86,200. 


LATEST   MARKET   PRICES 


JULY  BASIC   PRICE 

F.  O.  B.  PhUadelptaia 

GRADE   B   MARKET   MILK 


Philadelphia  Selling  Plan 

The    basic    and    surplus    provisions    of    the    Philadelphia     Selling    Plan    again     became 
ffective    with    January,    1924.      The    basic   quantity    is    represented    by    the    average    monthly 
!.i,iument  of  milk  during  October,   November  and  December    1923. 

'^  Beginning  with  January  milk  will  be  paid  for  on  the  basic  and  surplus  p  an  Milk 
O.ipiJed  in  excess  of  the  basic  quantity  will  be  paid  for  on  the  average  New  York  92  score 
butter  price  for  the  month,   plus  20  per  cent. 

INTER-STATE    MILK    PRODUCERS    ASSOCIATION    PRICES 

Prices  are  based  on  3  per  cent,  butterfat  milk,  with  a  differential  of  4  cents  for  each 
iHiith  point  and  2  cents  for  each  half  tenth  point,  up  or  down.  ,    .u   ,   „,i 

This  price  list  is  issued  with  the  understanding  it  is  net  to  the  producers  and  that  all 
buyers    using    it    as    a    basis    of    payment    to    producers    shall    in   addition    thereto    make    the 

following  '•«^t'-iJf '^«if,l,P;;r«i;\\V.State    Dairy    Council    2    cents    per    100    pounds     (46'^ 
.,,.nrts>    of  all  milk  purchased  Irom  any  producer  at  price  listed  hereon.  ^      ^^^ 

(2)      To    the    Interstate    MUK    h-roaucers    ivssociaiioii    ^    cemo    fci     xuu    j^o>...^o    \^^ri 

niiaris)  of  all  milk  bought  from  members  of  said  Association.  

quarts)  01  ^u  ^^^    Philadelphia    Inter-State    Dairy    Council    2    cents    per    100    pounds    (4bV, 
ouarts)   of  all  milk  bought  from  other  producers  at  price  listed  hereon.       ^      ,     ,       .  ,„„,,,„ 

The  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for  improving  standards  of  qualitj 
i„  nroduction  and  distribution  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed;  for  improvement  and 
Aabilization  of  markets,  and  for  an  educational  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy 

pro  *^^?;^^  subject  to  change  whenever  warranted  by  market  conditions. 

JULY   BASIC   PRICE 

Country  Receiving  Station 

GRADE   B   MARKET   MILK 

Quotations  are  at  railroad  points.  Inland 
stations  carry  differentials  subject  to  local 
arrangements. 

Prices  are  less  freight  and  receiving  station 
charges. 

Basic   Quantity   3%   Milk 

Freight  Rates 
100   lbs. 
incl.  .268 

.283 
.303 
.313 
.333 
.343 
.364 
.374 
.389 
.399 
.414 
.424 
.434 
.450 
.460 
.47.5 
.480 
.490 
..505 
..510 
.520 
.535 
.540 
.550 
.556 
.566 
.576 
.581 
.596 
.600 


Test 

Basic  Quantity 

per  cent. 

per  100  lb. 

3. 

$2.94 

3.05 

2.96 

3.1 

2.98 

8.16 

3.00 

3.2 

3.02 

3.25 

3.04 

3.3 

3.06 

3.35 

3.08 

3.4 

3.10 

3.45 

3.12 

3.5 

3.14 

3.55 

3.16 

3.6 

3.18 

3.65 

3.20 

3.7 

3.22 

3.75 

3.24 

3.8 

3.26 

8.85 

3.28 

3.9 

3.30 

3.95 

3.32 

4. 

3.34 

4.05 

3.36 

4.1 

3.38 

4.15 

3.40 

4.2 

3.42 

4.25 

3.44 

4.3 

3.46 

4.35 

8.48 

4.4 

8.50 

4.45 

8.52 

4.5 

8.S4 

4.55 

8.66 

4.6 

8.68 

4.65 

8.60 

4.7 

8.62 

4.8 

8.66 

4.85 

8.68 

4.9 

8.70 

4.95 

8.72 

5. 

8.74 

Price 
per  qt 
6.3 
6.35 
6.4 
6.45 
6.5 
6.5 
6.55 
6.6 
6.65 
6.7 
6.75 
6.75 
6.8 
6.85 
6.9 
6.95 
7. 

7.05 
7.05 
7.1 
7.15 
7.2 
7.25 
7.3 
7.8 
7.85 
7.4 
7.45 
7.5 
7.55 
7.6 
7.65 
7.7 
7.7 
7.75 
7.85 
7.9 
7.95 
8. 
8. 


JULY    SURPLUS    PRICE 

F.  O.  B.  FliUadelpbU 

Test 

Per  cent.                      per  100  lb.  per  qt. 

3.                               $2.09  4.5 

3.05  2.11  4.5 

3.1  2.13  4.55 
3.15  2.15  4.6 

3.2  2.17  4.65 
3.25  2.19  4.7 

3.3  2.21  4.75 
8.35  2.23  4.8 

3.4  2.25  4.8 
3.45  2.27  4.85 
3-5  2.29  4.9 
3.55  2.31  4.95 

3.6  2.33  5. 
3.65  2.35  5.05 

3.7  2.37  5.05 
3.75  2.39  5.1 

3.8  2.41  5.15 
3.85  2.43  5.2 

3.9  2.45  5.25 
3.95  2.47  5.3 
4.  2.49  5.35 

4.05  2.51  5.4 

4.1  2.53  5.4 
4.15  2.55  5.45 

4.2  2.57  5.5 
4.25  2.59  5.55 

4.3  2.61  5.6 
4.35  2.63  5.65 

4.4  2.65  5.7 
4.45  2.67  5.7 

4.5  2.69  5.75 
4.55  2.71  5.8 

4.6  2.78  5.85 
4.65  2.75  5.9 

4.7  2.77  6.95 
4.75  2.79  6. 

4.8  2.81  6. 
4.85  2.83  6.05 

4.9  2.85  6.1 
4.95  2.87  6.15 
5.  2.89  6.2 


MONTHLY    BASIC    PRICES    OF    GRADE    B 
OR   MARKET    MILK 

P.  O,  B.  Philadelphia  and  at  receiving  stations 
in  the  50  mile  zone  at  3%  butterfat 


Miles 
1  to  10 
11  to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
lo 
to 
to 
to 
to 


21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 
101 
111 
121 
131 
141 
151 
161 
171 
181 
191 
201 
211 
221 
231-  to 
241  to 
251 
261 
271 
281 
291 


20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

250 

200 

270 

280 

290 

300 


Price 
3%  milk 
2.44 
2.43 
2.41 
2.40 
238 
2.37 
2.34 
2.33 
2.32 
2.31 
2.29 
2.28 
2.27 
2.26 
2.25 
2.23 
2.22 
2.21 
2.20 
2.20 
2.19 
2.17 
2.17 
2.16 
2.15 
2.14 
2.13 
2.13 
2.11 
2.11 


JULY   SURPLUS    PRICE 
Country  Receiving  Stations 


Test 

3. 

3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 


per  100  lbs. 
$1.51 
1.53 
1.55 
1.57 
1.59 
1.61 
1.63 
1 .65 
1.67 
1.6'J 
1.71 
1.73 
1.75 
1.77 
1.79 
1.81 
1.83 
1.85 
1.87 
1.89 


Test 

4. 

4.05 

4  1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.:5 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

5, 


per  100  lbs. 
$1.9  I 
1.93 
1.95 
1.97 
1.99 
2.01 
2.03 
2.05 
2.07 
2.09 
2.11 
2.13 
2.15 
2.17 
2.19 
2.21 
2.23 
2.25 
2.27 
2.29 
2.31 


4% 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

.T'ine 

July 


SURPLUS  PRICES 
Monthly  Surplus  Prices 
milk   at   all   receiving  stations 
1924 

Average  per  month 

Class  I  Class  II 

2.53  2.10 

2  41  2.00 

2.25  1.87 

1.84  1.53 

1.82  1.51 

1.95  1.62 

1.91  


AUGUST    PRICES 

F.   0.  B.   PHILADELPHIA 

Country  Stations 

The    same   prices    for   basic   milk   as   quoted 

above    under   July    apply    in    .Vupust,    subject 

however,    to    change    whenever    warranted    by 

market  conditions. 


Receiving 

P.  0.  B.  per 

stati 

on  50  mile 

quart  Phila. 

one 

per  cwt. 

1924 

January 

6.35 

2.39 

February 

6.8 

2.87 

March 

6.8 

2.87 

April 

6.8 

2.87 

May 

6.8 

2.87 

•Tune 

6.8 

2.87 

July 

6.3 

2.87 

SECOND  SURPLUS  MILK 
Under  the  regulations  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Selling  Plan,  there  will  be  no 
second  surplus  milk  quotations  in  July, 
August  and  September.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  plan  fluid  milk  in  excess 
of  the  basic  quantity,  during  these 
months  will  be  paid  for  as  class  one 
surplus,  based  upon  the  average  price  of 
New  York  92  score  butter,  plus  20%. 


The  Bestov  Calendar 


Equipment  to  handle  milk 


from     cow    to     consumer 


KEEP  THE  MILK  STANDARD 

Run  no  risk  of  rejeclions  because  of  low  creeni  contents.     Make 

sure ;    it  is  easy.  i    i        i  a- 

Let  some  cream  rise  in  one  of  these  faucet  cans  and  then  draw  ott 

the  skim.     Add  the  remaining  pure  cream  to  your  shipment  of  milk. 

Your  milk  v.il!  then  never  be  fo'mil  below  standard,  but  will  otten  be 


above. 


MILK  TESTER 


A  farm  milk  tester  for  those  who  want 
to  test  by  I  he  Babcork  (  ream  test  Full 
directions  with  each  outfit  explain  how 
you  can  deleniiine  the  preceiila<;e  ol 
cream  in  your  milk. 


CREAM  SETTING  CAN 

Made  of  heavy  tinplale  with  cover  and 
handle  faucet  and  glass  gauge. 
Holds  20  quarts. 

$3.00  Each 


Price  $6.50 

(for  2  bottle  sizei 


_(^"-     •"?'  ^^ 


i^''.- 


1918  Market  St.,  PHILADELPHIA  33  So.  Charle.  St.,  BALTIMORE 


IIKICORN 

DAIRY  RATION 


COAXAirrEED  AKALY$I5 

PROIEIM  24?{  FAT  , 

OUIBOHYORATES   509(FIBRe 

*«FI>.  BY 

CHAPIN 


s% 


TN  every  county 

from  Wisconsin  to 
Maine,  there  are  dairy- 
men who  know  how 
to  get  lowest-cost 
milk-production. 

They  do  it  by  feeding 

UNICORN 

CHAPIN  &.  COMPANY 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


1 

2 

3 
5 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
]'J 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
28 
29 
30 
31 


JULY   BUTTER 
92  Score  Solid 
Phila. 
41 
42 
42 


PRICES 
Packed 
New  York 
40   3/4 

1/2 
1/2 


42 

41 

41 

41 

41 

41 

41 

41 

41 

41 

41 

40 

39 

39 

40 

3!) 

39 

3« 

39 

39 

39 


1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 

1/2 

1/2 
1/2 


41 
41 
42 
42 

41 

41 

40 

40 

40 

41 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

39 

38 

39 

39 

38 

38 

37 

38 

38 

38 


C?hicnKO 
38   1/2 
39 
39 


1/2 

1/2 
3/4 
3/4 
1/2 
3/4 
3/4 
3/4 
3/4 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 


1/2 
1/4 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 


39 
39 
39 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
37 
3fi 
37 
37 
36 
30 
36 
36 
36 
36 


t/2 


3/4 
3/4 
3/4 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 


1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 


1/2 

1/2 
1/2 


Farmers  now  are  just  at  the  beginning 
of  the  time  when  electricity  is  to  become 
the  servant  of  agriculture. 


CONSIGNMENT  SALE 

-OF— 

36 

Registered  Holsteins 

— AT- 

Huntingdon  Fair  Grounds 
Huntingdon,  Pa. 

THURSDAY,  AUG.  28th 

Tliird  day  of  Huntingdon  County 
Fa  r,  Aug.  26,  27, 28,  29,  1924 

Cattle  are  all  consigned  from  leading 
herds  in  Bradford  County.  Penna.  All 
cattle  are  from  herds  under  State  and 
Federal  supervision  for  tuberculosis 
eradication.  Chiefly  young  cow«  fresh 
or  soon  to  freshen.  Secure  catalogue 
from  Paul  D.  Zebtmyer,  Laird  Building,' 
Huntingdon,  Penna. 


•  .;.U  hi/?£.}c':  r. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVEIW 


August,  J924 


August,  J924 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVEIW 
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IT  PAYS  TO  STICK 

TO  YOUR 

COOPERATIVE  ORGANIZATION 


*'4     ^^v- 


■■«'<*       m*i 


Nothing  ^t^9  mord  cleiiHy  the  value  of  cooperative  buying  than 
the  saving  of  5  to  6  dollars  per  ton  we  saved  on  Dairy  and  Poultry 
Feeds. "  Compare  the  maximum  pool  price  of  feed  with  present  market 


prices  and  see  for  yourself  iiic  ainuunl  Oi  tuo  saving 

Many  Dairymen,  buying  feed  in  the  Pool,  made  the  mistake  of 
ordering  only  PART  of  their  winter  requirements,  expecting  to  purchase 
the  balance  later  at  the  market  price. 

Don  t  Make  Another  Mistake 

While  the  market  price  is  considerably  higher  already,  than  the 
pool  price,  it  may  go  still  higher.  Look  your  corn  field  over  and  size 
up  the  feed  market',  and  we  believe  you  will  make  no  mistake  to  order 
more  feed  now. 

Remember  the  Feed  in  the  Pool 

can  be  taken  out  in  different  amounts  anytime  during  the  winter 
months,  which  permits  you  to  order  more  now  at  the  market  price. 
See  our  representative,  or  write 

Pennsylvania  Farmers^  Cooperative 
Federation,  Inc. 

817-25  Heed  Building  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA    (wood  stave) 
KEYSTONE    (wood  stave) 

CENTURY      (CEMENT  STAVE) 

UTILITY     (GLAZED   TILE) 
RIGHT  PRICE— TERMS— SERVICE 
"When  You  Want  a  SILO  See  SCHLICHTER 

E.  F.  Schlicher  Co. 

10  S.   iStli  ST..  PHILA. 


WOOD     TANKS 
FEED    TRUCKS 


s 
I 

L 
O 

s 


,.tiAnii 
bar. 


NICE 


Red- 

USJL 


,^  THE  NAME.  TO  GO  BY-WH^N  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS    AND    VARNISH 

Write  for  Color  Cards  an<i  itooklet  "Paint  Pointer*" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc..  PHILADELPHIA 


E  S 


SOUTHERN  NEW  JERSEY 
DRIVE  COMPLETED 

The  recent  membiTship  drive  in 
Southern  New  Jersey  counties  lias  been 
completed.  180  new  nicnihers  with  a 
total  of  \V.l\)  cows  were  signed  and  a 
lar{?e  nuuiher  of  transfers  and  corrections 
reported.  The  size  of  the  herds  varies 
from  an  average  of  about  5  cows  in  Cum- 
berland county,  which  is  largely  a  truck- 
ing center,  to  10  cows  in  Saleui  county, 
where  dairying  is  carried  on  more 
extensively. 

It  has  been   the  practice   to   carry  on 


LET   US 
DESIGN 
YOUR 
STATIONERY 


PEDIGREE 
CATALOGS 
OUR 
SPECIALTY 


Horace  F.  Temple 

PRINTER 

BELL  PHONE  NO.  1         WEST   CHESTER,  PA. 


FOR  SALE 

One  Model  D  Majannler  Milk  Tester 
equipped  £off  UO  volt  direct  current. 
TTilt  machine  hat  been  used  only  a  few 
moothf,  la  in  perfect  condition,  and  will 
sell  at  a  bargain. 

HEISHET  CREAMERY  CO.,    HarrUbvf,   Pa. 


E.    NEWLIN    BROWN 

Live  Stock 
Auctioneer 

WYCOMBE,  BUCKS  CO..  PA. 

Salei  Any  whore        — Any  time 


>.K 


•-vt  |-««-k»*0 


?r»         f  *it«t»l4'«>»*l*»C 


where  a  large  proportion  of  the  farmers 
are  not  lined  up  with  the  association. 
In  each  case  an  effort  is  made  to  reach 
every  dairyman  shipping  to  each  station. 
This  is  obviously  impossible  when,  as  is 
the  case  with  our  men,  a  large  number  of 
calls  nuist  be  made  per  day.  Some  men 
are  not  at  home,  and  in  other  cases  it 
is  imjiossible  for  one  reason  or  another, 
to  interview  the  dairym.m.  Each  can- 
vasser's route  is  given  hin»  when  he  starts 
out  in  the  morning  and  it  is  often  im- 
possible to  arrange  satisfactory  routing 
on  the  left-overs  who  have  not  received 
calls.  Because  of  this  there  are  always 
some  men  in  the  communty  who  have 
n:)l  reeuivetl  a  visit  from  Association 
rejireseiitatives. 

In  South  Jersey  at  some  of  the  stations 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  dairy- 
men wlio  have  not  received  a  call  from 
our  (ieldmen.  It  should  be  upi)ermost  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  have  joined  that 
they  are  now  a.  part  of  this  farmer's 
organization  and  if  they  help  their  Asso- 
ciali«)n  they  are  helping  themselves. 
Th«)se  nun,  like  our  mend)crs  every- 
where, can  do  an  ineulculablc  amount  of 
good  if  they  will  talk  to  their  un- 
organized neighliors  and  try  to  induce 
him  to  lend  his  supptirt  to  co-operative 
marketing. 

One  matter  that  is  most  noticeable  to 
fuldhieu     wlio     work     in     the     difTerent 
loealilies   in  the   Philadelphia   Milk  Shed, 
is    variations   in    organization   spirit.     In 
many    sections    I  he    large    i)roi)ortion    of 
dairymen  are  proud  of  their  organization, 
know  the  aeeoMi])lishments  it  has  behind 
it,  and  are  uilling  to  ui)hold  their  belief 
hy  pointing  out   the  fa<ls  to  others.     In 
s;.>nie  sections  a  laxity  in  spirit  has  grown 
up  niain.y  because  the  iniiividual  believes 
tiiat   wlun    lie  signs  a  contract  his  duty 
to   his   organization   is  (»ver.     In   time   it 
is  hoiud  that  every  locality  will  come  to 
undersland   that    co-operati.n    means   the 
hearly  sui)i)ort  of  every  ci»-o]  erator  and 
that  if  that  support   is  not   f  r  h-coming 
the    result   is  a    s'aj)   in   the   1.  e  •    for   the 
organization     and     therefc.e     11. e     indi- 
vidual,   Miendjcr    as     wn-U.      \\";en     every 
mviiilier  in  a  loi-a  ily  has  that  feeling  of 
iiul'.vidual  resjionsihiiity,  th.  n  we  s.y  the 
seeiion     lias     the     "c  -openitiv      spirit". 
'J'his  is  the  sjjirit  we  wish  t )  build  ivery- 
where   and    most    ji.irtieularly    in    newly 
organized    territories. 

If  you  have  a  neighhor  who  is  not  a 
nuMuher  tell  him  of  the  Producers'  Asso- 
eiati.m,  loan  him  your  "Hevii  w  '  and  let 
I  im  know  the  history  and  accomi)lish- 
ments  of  th;-  organization.  If  you  don't 
know  the  latter,  write  to  your  central 
office  and  find  out. 

Local  branches  of  the  Association  are 
already  cstahlislipd  in  almost  every  com- 
munity in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed. 
The  duplicate  c mtract  which  each  new 
mend)er  receives  will  show  in  what  local 
he  has  bei  n  placed.  That  individual 
shoidd  inform  himself  as  to  his  local 
officers  and  use  any  effort  which  he  can 
to  make  his  local  one  functioning  with  a 
live  and  healthy  organization  spirit. 


'-.» 


The  Great 

Chester 
County 

n  i  in 
FAIR 

September 

3456 

1924 

West  Chester 
Penna. 


New  Rules 

Revised  Listing 

of 

Live  Stoel( 

\m  BIG  D^Y8 

Full  of  Educational 

Features, 

Recreation  and 

Amusement 

Send  for 
PREMIUM   LIST 

Norris  G.  Temple 

SECRETARY 

Box  25 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


f 


Concrete 
Barnyards 

Pay  tor 

Themselves 

Many  Times 

Over 

Permanent,  sanitary,  and  eco- 
nomical in  every  way.  Concrete 
paved  barnyards  pay  lor  them- 
selves many  times  over. 

They  save  all  the  manure,  liq- 
uid as  well  as  solid.  They  save 
every  fertilizing  element  for  en- 
riching your  fann.  Any  kind  of 
stock  fed  on  a  Ci  I .  rete  floor  gains 
greater  weight  and  gains  it  more 
rapidly. 

Concrete  floors  also  give  you 
more  time.  They  put  an  end  to 
tramping  around  in  mud.  That's 
important  in  more  ways  than  one. 
The  women  folks  deserve  this 
considerarion.  You  know  they  hate 
muddy  boots. 

And  Concrete  barnyard  pave- 
ments are  easy  to  build.  Even 
though  you  have  had  no  experi- 
ence in  Concrete  work,  you  will 
have  no  difficulty  if  you  follow 
our  simple  instructions. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 

We  have  a  practical  litde  book- 
let which  tells  just  how  to  pave 
your  barnyard  with  Concrete.  A 
free  copy  will  be  sent  you  on  re- 
quest. Ask  for'Conaete  on  the 
Dairy  Farm." 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


1315  Walnol  St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


347  MadiKon  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


Union  Trust  Building 
WASHINGTON.  D  C. 

o/f  National  Organization  to  Jmprore 
and  Extend  the  Utes  of  Concrete 

Offices  in  27  Other  Citlc* 


Chester  Producers' 
Milk  Cooler 

All  copper,  everlasting.  Built  just 
I  like  the  big  Chester  Factory  Milk 
Cooler,  with  seamless  copper  tubes 
land  brass  manifolds.  Will  stand  150 
I  pounds  pressure.  Easy  to  clean. 
I  Cools  within  two  degrees  of  water. 
I  Very  reasonably  priced.  Made  in 
Ifour  sizes. 


Send  for  our 
new  catalog 


-      Get  a  copy  of  the  new  Chester  Milk 
iProclucers'  Catalog.     It  is  vours  for  the 
|asking.    Keep  it  on  hand  for  ready  refer- 
ence.   It  contains  a  fund  of  useful  infor- 
Aiation.    Send  for  it  today— without  ob- 
ligation of  course. 

Chester  Dairy 
Supply  Company 

:HESTER,  Dept.  I  PENNA. 


FEED  CALVES  ENOUGH 
BUT  DON'T  OVERFEED 


Need  from  6  to  1 2  Pounds  of  Whole 
Milk  Daily  for  First  Three  Weeks 

Feed  the  calvt's  enough,  but  don't  over- 
ft'c'd  tliein.  They  will  do  better  if  kept 
Just  a  little  hungry.  Over  feeding 
caii.scs  (lif^e.stive  troubles. 

Tlie.se  are  .smne  of  the  siiggestidn.s 
made  hy  the  dej)artnient  of  animal 
husbandry  of  tlie  state  agricultural 
eoHege  at  Ithaca  on  the  rai.sing  and  care 
of  calves. 

The  first  thing  to  remcnd)er,  says  the 
college,  is  that  no  calf  should  be  raised 
for  dairy  use  unless  it  comes  of  first 
class  parentage— from  n  j)ure  bred  sire 
and  a  high  i)roducing  daiu.  Granting 
this  heritage,  the  dairy  calf  will  resjjtnd 
to,  and  should  receive,  careful  handling. 

It  is  best  to  let  the  calves  stay  with 
their  mothers  for  two  or  three  days  after 
birth.  Then  they  should  be  taught  to 
drink  from  a  bucket.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  see  tliat  the  pail  is  clean,  for,  as 
every  farmer  know.s,  calves  are  subject 
to  digestive  disorders. 

The  calf  should  get  from  (J  to  12 
pounds  of  whole  milk  daily  for  the  first 
three  weeks  and  then  may  be  gradually 
switched  over  to  skimmilk  and  a  little 
grain.  Most  farmers  find  it  best  to  give 
the  calf  its  grain  imuuMliatcly  after  it 
1  as  finished  drinking  the  milk.  .A  good 
concentrate  allowance  will  contain  muscle 
and  1)  )ne  building  nutrients  and  will 
contain  son:*-  fat  to  replace  a  part  of  that 
abstracted  front  the  milk. 

Here  are  three  rati:)ns  which  have  been 
foimd  good: 

Corn  .'}  i)arts,  bran  -'5  parts,  oats  ."} 
parts,  oil   meal   1   \)n\\. 

Corn  a  jjart.s,  oats  or  bran  3  parts,  oil 
meal  1   ))art. 

Oats  '.]  jiarts,  bran  1  p.irf,  oil  meal  I 
l)art. 

HOG  CHOLERA 

LOSS  $27,000,000 

Hog  cholera  caused  a  loss  of  more  than 
.'?2r,n()0,(»()0  to  the  swine  industry  of  thr 
luited  States  during  the  year  ende«l 
Al)ril  'M,  1924,  according  to  a  recent  c  ;ni- 
l>ilalion  by  the  I'nited  .States  Depart- 
ment of  .\grieulture.  .Mt;re  thfin  half 
of  the  total  loss  oecured  in  the  Corn 
Helt  Stales  where  h  )gs  arc  especially 
numerous.  A  comjviris'n  of  the  nundier 
of  hogs  with  the  loss  caused  by  cholera 
ill  each  State  shows  that  the  ravages  (»f 
the  disease  are  aiiproxiiuately  in  ])ro- 
l-orlion    to   the    hcg   ])!']iuIation. 

In  c:)mj)uting  the  loss;s  from  hog 
cholera,  specialists  of  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry  estimate  that  80  per  cent 
of  losses  from  all  causes  arc  due  to  this 
dread  disease.  Most  of  this  loss  can  be 
l)riventc(l  by  the  proper  sanitation  and 
the  preventive-serum  treatment.  Bulle- 
tins giving  full  information  on  hog  chol- 
era, Its  control  and  prevention  may  be 
obtained  on  request  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


SANITARY  INSPECTIONS 
MAKING  RAPID  STRIDES 

(Continued   from   pajje    1) 
The    new    sanitary    regulations    are    in 
effect  and  they  will  be  enforced. 

In  Justice  to  the  thousands  of  pro- 
ducers who  have  put  forth  sincere  efforts 
to  meet  the  provisions  of  the  regulations, 
thereby  i)rotecting  their  market  s  )me 
action  must  be  taken  that  will  bring  th  ■ 
careless  and  doubtful  ])rodueer  into  line. 


Mif 


Larro  Produces  Winners 

in  Notable  County  Tests  ^.^ 

Larro-fed  winners,  in  Holstein  and  Jersey  herds  alike, 
are  conspicuous  in  recent  reports  of  Cow  Testing  Associa- 
tions in  many  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  Fairfax  County 
(Va.)  Cow  Testing  Association  No.  1  the  average  pro- 
duction of  Larro-fed  herds  was  9,yZ3  pounds. 

Jersey  Records 
Seven  Jerseys  from  the  Carroll 
County  (Ohio)  Cow  Testing  Asso- 
ciation made  in  thirty-one  days 


Holstein  Champions 

Sadie,  champion  grade  cow  of  the 
South,  and  second  high  grade  cow 
in  the  world,  was  high  cow  of  the 
Fairfax  County  Association  in 
1923,  producing  on  Larro,  23,157 
pounds  of  milk. 

In  this  same  test,  the  five  high 
cows,  the  lirst  three  high  herds 
and  four  of  the  first  five  high 
herds  were  100%  Larro-fed. 
In  Michigan,  Lilith  Segis  Inka 
DeKol  Johan  (Shiawassee  Coun- 
ty, C.  T.  A.)  owned  by  J.  E.  Post, 
Durand,  made  on  Larro  a  world's 
record  for  her  class,  862.6  pounds 
of  milk  in  seven  days  and  3,435 
pounds  in  thirty  days. 


on  Larro  a  low  of  fifty-five  and  a 
high  of  seventy-five  pounds  of 
butter  fat.  Raleigh's  Adelaide 
Addie  of  this  association  made 
an  average  of  1057.2  pounds  of 
milk  and  55.16  pounds  of  fat  per 
month  for  eight  months. 

Pennsylvania  provided  a  state 
champion  Jersey,  3-year  old 
Prince's  Rose  of  M.  B.,  who  made 
on  Larro  14,292  pounds  of  milk 
and  639.5  pounds  of  fat. 


r/ie.e  ofUcial  record*  prove  the  value  of  Lorro  in  n^ain- 
taining  condition  and  tuataining  production. 
Such  retults  can  be  obtained  only  from  a  ration  that 
7"uniform,  perfectly  balanced,  of  high   nutritive  value 
and  absolutely  free  of  foreign  and  harmful  tnateriale. 


xtrro 


--HE    LARROWE    MILLING  COMPANY 

IJO  LarroweBldg.  Detroit,  Michigan 


See  the  nearest  Larro  dealer, 
or  vrrite  us  direct        mz) 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


^^./m^ 


Read  Silo  Character 

As  you  do  a  man* a 

You  read  a  man's  character  in 
his  face.  Look  to  the  same  fea- 
tures on  a  silo  to  judge  its  qualities. 
In  the  front  of  the  Unadilla  Silo, 
you  can  see  many  practical,  valuable 
advantages  that  speak  of  the 
thoroughness,  care  and  thought 
with  which  every  detail  of  the 
whole  silo  is  worked  out. 

Its  continuous  opening;  water- 
tight, air-tight,  non-sticking  doors; 
wide,  safe,  easy  combination  door 
fasteners  and  ladder;  door  front 
assembled  at  the  factory;  hoop  ends 
adjustable  from  ladder,  these  and 
many  other  features  of  the  front  of 
a  Unadilla  are  some  indication  of 
the  bigger  silo  value  the  Unadilla 
gives  you  for  every  dollar. 

Send  for  catalog.  You'll  find  it  full  of 
•ilo  information  you  shouldn't  miM. 

For  the  man  who  orderm  early  we  otter 
a  apecial  discount  that  makes  a  real 
•aving  in  your  ailo  purchase. 

The  Unadilla  can  be  had  on  con' 
venient  terma. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box   D  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


What  Every 
Farmer  Knows 


That  the  most  com- 
plete display  of  im- 
plements 

The  largest  array  of 
thoroughbred  1  i  v  e  - 
stock 

The  largest  exhibi- 
tion of  poultry 

^  S:       and 

*fhe '  mo^V  attractive 
premiums  are 

A  Few  of  the  Features 

TRENTON 

Six    C  A  I  P     ^^^^ 

Days    r  A  1 IV     Nightf 

Sept.  29  to  Oct.  4,  inc. 
1924 

M.  R.  Margerum,  Sec'y 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


A  little  bit  every  day  in  the  garden  i.s 
better  than  temporary  neglect  with  later 
struggles  to  cultivate  it  and  keep  down 
the  weeds. 


CRUMB'S  g%. 
Stanchi  ns 


are  guaranteed  to  please 
the  purchaser.  They  are 
shipped  subject  to  trial 
in  the  buyer's  stable.  They 
are  right. 

Send  for  booklet 

WALLACE  B.  CRUMB 

Bov  2.  ForestvUle,  Conn. 
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"I  took   your  statement  regarding 

the  performance  of  a  De  Laval 

Milker  with  a  grain  of  salt"— 

sai.l  Lewis  A.  Toiui,  ..f  Perry,  N.  Y.,  a  breeder  of  purebred  (Jnernseys,  who  goes  on  to  say: 

'•We  use  the  De  I..val  Milker  and  I  at,>  so  well  ,,lease<l  with  it  and  your  De  I^^va'  Service  that  I  want  to 
express  n,v  a  ,  reeiation.  We  were  .,„  against  it'  for  help  before  we  put  in  the  De  Laval  Mdker,  w.th  a  stable  of 
24  :-o"s  and ;«!!  t  of  then,  on  test  nnlking  three  tin.es  a  day.  I  .nust  say  frankly  that  I  took  your  staten,ent  regardn.g 
the  ])ei'f()riiiaiK'c  of  the  De  Laval  with  a  grain  of  salt. 


•'I  am  really  surprised  that  the  De  Laval  Milker  can  niilk  so  fast  and  so  clean.  It  is  easy  for  me  to  handk 
the  two  single  units'strip,  carry  and  weigh  the  milk  for  our  herd.  Our  bacteria  count,  by  the  way,  ts  low-seldom 
over  10,000. 

"We  appreeiate  the  Milker,  and  another  thing-the  De  Laval  Serviee,  whiel,  you  apparently  forgot  to 
en.plu.si.e  when'l  pnrehase.l  our  n.aehine.  That  in  itself  is  worth  a  lot  to  a  beginner.  If  anyone  wants  n,y  opunon 
of  the  Milker,  tell  him  to  eall  nie  up." 

There  are  thousan.ls  of  other  De  Laval  Users  who  feel  just  the  same  way.  If  yon  are  milking  10  or  nun^ 
cows,  a  De  lIvJi  Milker  will  soon  pay  for  itself  in  saving  time  and  in  extra  milk  of  better  quality  produced  through 
its  use.     Sold  on  easy  terms. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway         29  E.  Madison  Street 


61  Beale  Street 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 


Milker  and  Cream  Separator 


Milk 
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ELECTRICITY  ON  THE  FARM 

How  It  Is  Used  and  What  It  Costs 


By  AUGUST  A.  MILLER 


The  use  of  efectrital  current  on  the 
farm  has  been  steadily  advancing.  Its 
general  use,  however,  has  been  confined 
to  sections  of  the  country  where  costs 
of  installation  and  power  were  available 
at  a  reasonable  cost. 

The  Rural  Electric  Service  Committee 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council  of 
Agricultural  Associations  is  actually  en- 
gaged on  the  task  of  getting  dectricity 
on    Pennsylvania    farm*    at    reasonable 

rates. 

At    a    recent    hearing 

before  the  Public  Service 

Commission        in       that 

state,    the    public   utility 

companies     stated     their 

desire  to  co-operate  fully 

on   this  question   with    a 

view     to     recommending 

methods     and    plans    to 

further  the  work  of  the 

commission,  which  has 
voluntarjiJy  engaged  in 
studying  this  problem 
with  a  view  of  establish- 
ing just  and  reasonable 
rates  for  installation  and 
power  in  that  Common- 
wealth. 

knowledge  of 
electrical 

SERVICE 

At  this  time  the  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  tlie 
farmer  in  general  is 
meagre.  He  is  little  in- 
formed on  the  subject 
and  rates  and  terms  are 
confusing.  The  Kilowatt 
Hour  has  little  in  com- 
mon with  farm  practice. 
Energy  rates  mean  nothing, 
does    know    is    that    it    costs 


A  rate  of  ten  cents  per  kilowatt  would 
probably  cause  the  farmer  to  confine  his 
use  of  current  for  lighting  purposes  only, 
with  the  result  that  his  consumption 
would  be  held  down  to  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  kilowatt  hours  per  month. 

COST  OF  CURRENT  IN  CANADA 

In  Toronto  Township  in  Ontario,  798 
rural  consumers  use  on  an  average  of 
44.8  kilowatt  hours  per  month,  for  which 
they  pay  6.21   cents   per  kilowatt   hour. 


WAUKESHA  STATISTICS 
Waukesha  County,  in  the  state  of  Wis- 
consin, enjoys  a  widespread  rural  electri- 
fication, which,  judging  by  the  satisfac- 
tion expressed  by  the  company  which 
supplies  the  service  and  the  farmers  who 
receive  it,  is  highly  successful. 

Rates  for  rural  service  established  in 
October,  1920,  are  sUU  in  effect  and  are 
deemed  satisfactory  both  by  the  company 
and  consumers. 

The    use  of  current,   covered    by   this 


Wm.  H.  Landis  and  third  prize  by  John  Pfrommer.  ^^ ^=— —-==== 


What  he 
so    much 

money,  either  as  cost  of  added  line*  from 
nearby   electric   wjires   and   so  much   for 
the  current  he  uses.     Considerable  edu- 
cation is  necessary  along  these  lines. 
THE  KILOWATT  HOUR 
For  the  purpose  of  general  information, 
the    Kilowatt,    from    the    standpoint    of 
electricity,  represents  1  1/3  horse  power, 
and  the  Kilowatt  Hour  is  equivalent  to 
the  use  of  one  kilowatt  for  one  hour. 

QUANTITY  OF  POWER 

REQUIRED  BY  FARMS 

How  many  kilowatt  hours  (K.  W.  H.) 
per  month  will  the  average  farm  con- 
sume? 

Experience  shows  conclusively  that  the 
answer  to  this  question  depends  entirely 
on  tlie  rate  charged  for  electricity. 

An  examination  of  the  rate  schedules 
from  17  pubic  utility  companies  in  Penn- 
sylvania show  rates  varying  from  10  to 
30  cents  per  kilowatt,  based  on  50  K.  W. 
monthly,  to  from  8  to  16.6  cents  per 
kilowatt,  based  on  100  K.  W.  monthly 
use. 


One  dairy  farm  in  Ontario,  as  reported 
by  a  representative  of  the  Hydro-Electric 
Commission  of  that   province,  consumes 
slightly    more    than    300   kilowatt    hours 
per  month.     This  includes  the  use  made 
of   a   3    horse    power    milking    machine, 
milking  about  80  cows,  lighting,  grinding 
feed,  sawing  wood,  pumping,  threshing, 
filling    silos,    vacuum    cleaning,    electric 
flatirons,  and  a  washing  machine. 
CURRENT  IN  OHIO 
A    bulletin    devoted    to    a    report    of 
kitchen    tests  of   various   fuels   used   for 
cooking,  including  electricity,  which  were 
made     by     the     Department     of     Home 
Economics  of  the  Ohio  State  University, 
gives   the   results   of   what    is   stated    to 
have    been    a    careful    study,    made    by 
personal  inspection  of  fifty  representative 
electric  cooking  customers  out  of  a  total 
of  300  using  electric  power  at  the  rate 
of  3  cents  per  kilowatt  hour.  The  electric 
energy  is  said  to  have  come  from  a  water 
power     adjacent     to     the     town.       The 
average   consumption   of  electric   energy 
by  these  50  consumers,  as  computed  from 
their  individual  bills,  was   120  kilowatt 
hours  per  month. 


survey  shows  the  use  of  electricity  for 
23  separate  classes  of  work  on  the  farm 
and  farm  home. 

These  rural  rates  of  the  Milwaukee 
Electric  Railway  and  I>ight  Company, 
supplying  Waukesha  County  are  such 
that  the  following  monthly  bills  and 
average  costs  to  the  consumer  per  kilo- 
watt  hour  obtain. 


SO  KWH 

consamed 
per  month 
Av. 
Month      per 
bill      KWH 


100  KWH 
contumed 
per  month 

Av. 

Month     per 
bill    KWH 


4   actire  room8 

7   active  rooms 

10   active  rooms 


$3.05 
3.73 
4.40 


6.1c 
7.46 
8.8 


$4.80 

5.48 
6.15 


4.8c 
5.48 
6.15 


The  company  is  responsible  for  the  follow- 
ing figures: 


(l4 


"a  a 


o 


2:^ 

"  -, » 

®  ao 
u  >  S 
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£  ? 

> 


...  aj 


June  1922  174 
December  1922  137 
Average 156 


111 

135 
121 


$6.42 


5.8 


There  are  on  these  lines  close  to  180 
rural  consumers,  nearly  all  of  whom  are 
farmers.  Eighty-two  of  these  responded 
to  a  recent  questionnaire  with  the  fore- 
going results. 

The  three  largest  farms  reported 
contain  respectively  1200,  640,  and  485 
acres,  while  the  three  smallest  holdings 
were  1,  1,  and  4  acres. 

The  average  characteristics  of  all  the 
farms  reported  are  as  follows: 
Total  average  acreage  of  farms . .     129.0 
No.  of  acres  usually 

under  cultivation.  84.0 
Number  of  liorses..  4,3 
Cattle— less   calves..  23.5 

Calves     5.0 

Usual      number      of 
cows  milking   ....   17.8 

Number  of  pigs 5.8 

Number  of  sheep. . .  9.0 
Number  of  chickens.  129.0 
The  average  oi  61 
monthly  bills  for  the 
winter  months  was  $11.50. 
The  average  of  32 
monthly  bills  for  the 
summer  months  wa» 
$6.42. 

The  electrical  energy 
in  the  winter  averaged 
250  kilowatt  hours,  while 
the  summer  average  was 
127   kilowatt  hours. 

The  three  largest  con- 
sumers aggregated  11.390 
kilowatt  hours  per  month. 
If  these  accounts  are 
eliminated  the  average 
m  <t  n  t  h  1  y  consumption 
carried      the      remaining 

bills      for      the      winter 

months  to  116  kilowatt 
hours,  and  an  average  cost  of  $5.94  per 
month. 

Reduced  to  terms  of  summer  and 
winter  consumption,  these  figures  may  be 
reduced  to  a  basis  of  5.06  cents  and  4.6 
cents  per  kilowatt  hour. 

Waukesha  County  is  24  miles  square 
and  its  farms  are  largely  given  over  to 
dairying  and  stock  raising.  Compared 
with  Pennsylvania  counties,  there  is 
nothing  unique  about  Waukesha  CountT 
which  should  make  it  a  better  field  for 
rural  electrification  than  some  counties 
in  this  state.  Counting  all  farm  products 
there  are  five  counties  in  Pennsylvania 
which  produce  greater  values  every  year 
per  square  mile  than  Waukesha  County. 
Eight  Pennsylvania  counties  possess 
greater  values  per  square  mile  in  farm 
implements  and  machinery  and  eleven 
counties  have  more  cultivated  acres  per 
square  mile. 

The  Rural  Electric  Committee  is  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  assist  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Public  Service  Commission  in 
arriving  at  a  rate  and  installation  cost 
for  farm  service  that  will  he  fair  to  the 
(Contiii.u-d    on    pace    5) 
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CONCRETE 


The  buiUlinK'  of  silos  to  take  caie  of 
the  immature  crop,  which  is  liltely  to  be 
caught  by  frosts,  is  the  need  of  tlie  hi)ur. 
This  fact  is  being  discussed  by  agri- 
culturalists and  farmers  throughout  the 
East  who  fear  the  large  bulk  of  field 
corn  will  not  develop  ears. 

Selecting  and  building  a  silo  brings  a 
lot  of  factors  into  piay  wluvh  ur.tler 
ordinary  seasons  w..uld  not  exist  Con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  size, 
kind  and  c<>nstructi.>n  of  the  sdo  to 
conform  with  the  other  buildings  and  at 
the  san.e  tin,e  give  service  for  a  large 
number  of  fillings.  A  good  silo  on  every 
dairy  or  beef  cattle  farm  is  a  good  m- 
vestnient  any   year. 

BUILD  FOR  PERMANENCE 

The  concrete  silos  are  preferred  by 
nmny  farn.ers  because  they  are  low  m 
first  cost,  wind-proof,  vermin-proof  and 

fireproof.  , 

Concrete  stave  silos  have  l>een  erected 
in  the  western  states  in  large  numbers 
and  now  we  find  them  api>earing  m  the 
East  in  qiHte  a  few  sections.  As  a  rule 
they  are  erected  very  similar  to  the 
wooden  stave  and  for  about  the  same 
expense  as  a  good  wooden  silo. 

MONOLITHIC  SILOS 
Where   sand   and    gravel    is   found   on 
the   farm   it   is   often   advisable   to  con- 
struct the  silo  of  monolithic  concrete. 

CXDNCRETE  MATERIALS 

Materials  required  for  concrete  are 
Portland  cement,  sand,  pebbles  or  crushed 
stone  and  water. 

Any  standard  brand  of  portland 
cement  may  be  used. 

Sand  and  pebbles  or  broken  stone  are 
called  aggregates.  Sand  is  known  as 
fine  aggregate;  pebbles  or  broken  stone 
as  coarse  aggregate. 

Sand  should  be  clean  and  well  graded. 
By  well  graded  is  meant  that  the  grains 
should  vary  in  size  from  fine  up  to  a 
diameter  «)f  1/4  inch  for  the  largest 
particles.  The  sand  must  be  free  from 
vegetable  or  other  foreign  matter.  If  it 
is  dirty  it  should  be  washed  before  being 
used. 

Either     pebl>les     screened     from     the 

ordinary    gravel    bank    or    crushed    ro<'k 

may   be    used    for    coarse    aggregate.     If 

lobbies  are  used  they  must  be  clean  and 

free  from   any  coating  of  clay  or  other 

foreign  matter  and  should  range  in  size 

from    \/i   to    1    1/2    inches.     If   crushed 

stone   is    used   it   should   have   the   same 

grading   as    the    pebbles    and    should    be 

free  from  dust.     Bank-run  gravel,  which 

means  the  natural  mixture  of  sand  and 

pebbles   just   as   taken    from    the   gravel 

bank,  should  not  be  used  until  screened 

so    that    the   sand    and    pebbles    may    be 

correctly     reproportioned.         There     are 

such  variations  in  the  relative  volumes  of 

sand    and   pebbles   in    each    gravel    bank 

that  concrete   made   from   such   material 

will  not  be  uniform  in  strength. 

Water  ustd  for  concrete  shiuld  be 
cle.jn  ;  nd  free  from  acids,  oils,  or  alkali. 
Any  water  that  is  fit  to  drink  is  suitable 
for  a  concrete  nuxture. 

Concrete  of  three  different  proporti  ns 
is  used  in  buildinj;  monolithic  silos.  A 
1:2  l/2:.'5  mixture  is  satis'factory  for  the 
foundation  and  the  floor.  This  means 
one  sack  or  one  cubic  foot  of  port  ind 
cement  2  1/2  cubic  feet  of  sand  and  5 
cubic    feet    of   pebbles    or   broken    ^t  n 


SILO   CONSIRUCTION 

By  N.  S.  GRUBBS 


For  the  walls  a  1:2  l/2:t  mixture  is 
used.  For  the  roof  use  a  1:2:3  mixture. 
All  the  materials  are  proportioned  by 
volume,  a  sack  of  cement  being  con- 
sidered 1  cubic  foot. 

The  trench  for  the  footing  extends  8 
inches  below  the  excavation  proper,  and 
is  2  feet  wide. 


::r,:i.:!!"  bvAlt  so  t!::'.t 
the  floor  will  be  about  four  or  five  feet 
below  ground  level.  This  insures  that 
the  bottom  of  the  foundation  will  be 
below  frost  line.  The  height  of  the  silo 
alM)ve  ground  is  also  reduced  by  this 
much,  thus  lessening  the  distance  through 
which  scaffolding  and  other  material 
must  be  raised.  The  depth  of  the  silo 
l>elow  ground  is  seldom  over  5  feet  as  it 
would  be  difficult  to  throw  out  the  last 
of  the  silage  from  a  greater  depth. 

Floor  and  footing  are  placed  in  one 
operation.  If  the  ground  on  which  tiie 
silo  wall  is  not  firm  the  footings 
should  be  widened  to  4  feet  and  rein- 
forced   with    3/8    inch    square    rods    laid 


set;  (7)  Provision  must  be  m-ide  for 
openings  in  the  walls  for  doors  and  the 
details  for  the  chute  arranged. 

An  outside  form  will  not  be  necessary 
for  that  portion  of  the  wall  below 
ground  if  the  earth  is  firm  enough  to 
stand  without  caving,  otherwise  both 
inner  and  outer  forms   will   be   required. 

wired  to  the  vertical  rods  alrendy  set 
when  concrete  was  placed  for  the  foun- 
dation and  footing.  Ordiioary  No.  12  or 
No.  14  gage  wire  will  serve  to  tie  vertical 
and  horizontal  rods  together  where  th:y 
intersect.  Where  it  is  n  cessary  to  splice 
horizontal  reinforcing,  3/8  inch  rods 
should  be  lapped  18  inches  and  1/2  inch 
rods  2  1/2  feet.  For  vertical  reinforcing 
a  lap  of  18  inches  will  be  sufficient.  The 
first  ring  of  horizontal  rods  sh  )uld  be 
placed  2  1/2  inches  above  the  silo  footing 
and  from  this  rod  upward.  After  the 
horizontal  reinforcement  has  been  pro- 
perly spaced  and  securely  wired  to  the 
vertical  rods  to  hold  it  in  proper  position. 


Solid  Concrete  Silo  and  Dairy  Barn 


8    inches    apart    across    the    footing    and 
about   1    1/4  inches  from  the  bottom. 

As  the  concrete  is  beng  placed  for  the 
footing,  lengths  of  3/8  inch  or  1/2  inch 
square  twisted  steel  reds  are  set  verti- 
cally in  the  fi  oting,  30  inches  apart. 
These  form  vertical  reinforcing  for  the 
silo  wall  and  are  placed  in  the  center  of 
the  footing,  so  that  they  will  project 
u[)ward  into  the  center  of  the  wall. 
After  floor  and  footing  have  been  in  place 
24  hour.s,  constructiim  of  the  silo  walls 
may  begin.  Before  tlese  are  started, 
clean  the  toj)  of  the  fo  »ting,  removing 
all  loose  material.  Then  apply  a  paint 
of  cement  and  water  mixed  to  the  con- 
sistency of  cream  to  help  secure  a  good 
bond  and  tight  joint  where  wall  an.l 
footing  join. 

BUILDING  THE  SILO  WALLS 
There  are  seven  operations  conncted 
with  biiildiu'?  the  walls:  (1)  The  forms 
must  be  set;  (2)  Reinforcement  must  be 
placed  in  proper  position;  (3)  Concrete 
mixed  and  placed;  (4)  Out-ide  form 
released,  raised  and  reset;  (5)  Ki-in- 
forcement  placed  for  the  noxt  course; 
Mj)   Inside  forn)    released,  raised  and  re- 


the  inside  form  may  be  set  and  carefully 
leveled,  then  1:2  1/2:4  concrete  as  al- 
ready sjiecified  is  i)laeed  in  the  forms, 
care  being  taken,  if  no  outer  form  is 
used,  not  to  allow  earth  to  fall  into  the 
concrete  while  placing  it.  Concrete 
should  be  of  a  consistency  that  will  per- 
mit it  to  be  readily  settled  in  the  forms 
and  around  reinforcement. 

Each  day  the  outside  form  is  raised  to 
within  4  inches  of  the  top  of  concrete 
last  placed,  the  vertical  rods  spliced  if 
necessary,  and  horizontal  rods  attacl  ed 
to  them  for  the  next  course.  The  inner 
form  is  then  raised,  leveled  and  plumbed, 
and  concrete  placed  to  fill  the  forms  for 
this  rourse.  To  k(H'p  inner  and  outer 
forms  the  proper  distance  apart,  a  num- 
ber of  spacers  6  inches  long  may  he  used. 
These  can  be  of  wood  and  should  be 
removed  as  concrete  is  pkiced  up  to 
them. 

Concrete  must  be  well  settled  into  t!ie 
fornis  in  order  to  secure  a  sm(H)th,  d'nse 
wall.  A  spadini;  tof^l  made  f  om  a  piece 
of  thin  board  1»!  veled  at  the  lower  end 
and  shaped  to  have  a  handle  at  the  other 
is  worked  down  between  concrete  and 
form    face    to    force    pibble.-.    <)r    broken 


stones  back  from  the  form,  allowing 
mortar  to  come  against  the  form  and 
produce  a  dense,  smooth  surface.  The 
inside  of  the  wall  especially  should  be 
given  particular  attention  in  this  respect 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  irregularities 
or  offsetting  projections  wl.ere  the 
courses  join. 

Before  considering  a  day's  work 
finished,  the  top  surface  of  the  concrete 
in  the  forms  should  be  roughened  to 
provide  a  good  bond  for  the  next  course, 
and  just  before  placing  concrete  for  th« 
next  course  the  top  of  the  wall  should 
be  washed  with  water  and  painted  with 
a  cement  grout  prepared  by  mixing 
portand  cement  and  water  to  the  con- 
sistency of  thick  cream. 

Concrete  for  the  upper  courses  of  the 
wall  can  be  raised  in  large  buckets  or 
receptacles  designed  especially  for  this 
purpose.  It  should  be  hoisted  by  means 
of  a  rope  and  pulley  by  horse-power,  as 
the  labor  of  hoisting  by  hand  is  tiring. 
Many  of  the  small  concrete  mixers  driven 
by  gasoline  engine  are  provided  with  a 
power-driven  drum,  u(>on  which  a  rcpe 
may  be  wound  for  hoisting  concrete, 
scaffolding,  door  forms  and  other 
material. 

When  home-made  forms  are  used,  the 
chute  over  the  doors  is  built  after  the 
wall  is  finished. 

When  commercial  steel  silo  forms  are 
used,  the  chute  is  generally  built  at  the 
same  time  as  the  silo  wall  and  monolithic 
with  it. 

Forms  for  door  openings  should  be 
ready  when  work  on  the  wall  is  started. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  oil  or  soap  the  door 
forms  so  as  to  make  their  removal  easy. 
Extra  care  must  be  used  to  work  the 
fresh  concrete  around  the  door  openings 
so  as  to  secure  a  smooth  surface  finish 
and  to  insure  a  close  air-tight  fit  between 
door   and  concrete. 


A  Scandinavian  in  North  Dakota  to»k 
out  a  membership  in  the  farm  bureau. 
About  six  months  later  the  D.'partment 
of  Agriculture,  at  Washington,  received 
the  following  letter  from  him: 

"I  bane  sign  up  for  your  farm  bureau. 
Not  yet  received  it.  Marm  she  have 
want  board  at  our  house  and  wife  wants 
bureau  for  spare  bedroom.  For  why  you 
not  send  it  yet?     Tell  me." 

He  received  the  following  letter  in 
reply: 

Pear  Sir:  Yours  of  23  inst.  to  hand 
and  beg  to  say,  that  we  have  no  bureaus 
in  Washington  that  we  can  send  out  at 
the  present  time.  However,  we  have  an 
"Al  Farm  Bloc,"  and  as  soon  as  we  lay 
our  hands  on  it,  we  will  have  it  sawed 
up,  made  into  a  farm  bureau  and  sent 
to  you. 


SUMMER  DAIRY  FEEDING 

If  grain  has  not  been  fed  while  tin- 
cows  have  been  on  pasture,  start  now 
before  lh«y  start  to  shrink  in  milk  pro- 
duction. After  milk  production  drops, 
it  is  impossible  to  bring  it  back.  If 
pasture  is  still  good,  corn  and  oats  are 
sufficient.  If  pasture  is  poor,  some 
prottin  feeds  such  as  gluten,  cottonseed 
mial  or  linseed  oil  meal  should  also  be 
f e  1  with  ihe  ( (»rn  and  wats.  Feed  one 
jjound  of  ^-ain  to  each  five  or  six  pounds 
o^  t;u'k  dn'ly. 


OVER   16,000  PERMITS  ISSUED 

Inspection   Forces  Busy  —  Final  Inspections  Under  Way 


The  inspection  forces  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council  have  been  de- 
voting a  good  share  of  their  field  work  to 
reinspection  of  farms  on  which  the  pre- 
liminary   inspections    were    made    some 

months  ago. 

Many  of  the  farmers  have  won  their 
right  to  a  Permanent  Permit,  particularly 
here  the  necessary  amount  of  rebuilding 
.vas  small  and  such  requirments  needed 
only  minor  changes.  In  some  cases  it 
involved  only  the  purchase  of  small  top 

milk  pails. 

On  the  other  hand  some  farmers  during 
the  wet  weather  have  made  substantial 
changes  in  the  remodeling  of  stables, 
huildings  and  milk  houses,  remodeling 
liad  ceilings  and  other  numerous  changes 
which  they  had  planned  to  make.  Field 
null  on  reinspection  work  found  that 
farmers  are  going  right  ahead  with  their 
improvements  and  will  be  in  fine  shape 
to  go  ahead  when  cooler  weather  sets  in 
and  the  crop  work  is  off  their  hands. 

The  belief  that  there  would  be  no  re- 
inspections  following  the  original  visits 
of  the  inspectors  is  being  rapidly  dissimi- 
nated.  Reinspections  have  followed  in 
i  districts  in  some  sections  where  this  belief 
l>revailed   and   it   was   found  that  prob- 


ably  ten   per  cent,  of  the   farmers  had 
failed  to  make  the  improvements. 

During  the  past  month  a  large  share 
of  the  inspection  work  has  been  in  New 
Jersey  and  the  Maryland-Delaware  sec- 
tion_     During  the  coming  month  the  field 


or  mislaid  by  the  farmers  and  there  is 
greater  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the 
farm  field  work.  Milk  producers  should 
hold  their  temporary  permits — have  them 
handy.  Their  loss  only  delays  the  work. 
Farmers  must  have  a  temporary  permit 
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part  of  the  Pennsylvania  territory. 

TIME  OF  REINSPECTION 
Milk  producers  slumld  not  infer  that 
because  the  inspectors  have  not  visited 
your  farm  that  there  has  been  any  let  up 
in  the  work.  The  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed 
with  over  14,200  temporary  and  1,930 
permanent  permits  already  granted, 
means  a  big  piece  of  work.  Already 
nearly  10,000  farms  have  been  visited, 
some  of  them  a  number  of  times,  as  may 
be  noted  by  the  number  of  permanent 
permits  granted. 

Field  men  also  find  as  time  advances 
since  the  regulations  went  into  effect  that 
some  of  the  producers  are  more  or  le.ss 
indifferent  as  to  the  value  of  the  work. 
It  has  been  impossible  with  the  limited 
forces  available  to  follow  inspection  work 
immediately  after  the  various  meetings 
held  in  some  districts,  explaining  the  in- 
spection work.  In  such  instances  there 
has  been  a  disposition  to  belittle  the  pro- 
ject.    Temporary  permits  have  been  lost 


ure  to  have  such  a  permit  may  result  in 
the  loss  of  your  milk  market. 

SMALL  TOP  PAILS 
Small  top  milk  pails  must  be  used 
under  the  sanitary  regulations.  This  does 
not  mean  small  top  pails  purchased  but 
never  used.  Actual  use  of  small  top 
milk  pails  will  be  insisted  upon.  Many 
dealers  are  flatly  refusing  to  receive  milk 
from  inspected  plants  from  producers 
where  it  is  ascertained  that  small  top 
pails  are  not  In  regular  use. 

TENANT  FARMERS 
Where    tenant     farmers    arc     making 
changes  to  other   farms  for  the  coming 
year  particular  attention  should  be  paid 
to  conditions  on  the  new  farm. 

No  extensions  of  time  are  in  contem- 
plation under  such  conditions.  Tenant 
farmers  have  been  given  every  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  this  provision  and  have 
been  granted  some  leeway  on  farms  now 
occupied  where  owners  have  refused  to 
co-operate  in  the  clean-up  work. 


If  you  move  be  sure  that  your  farm 
buildings  and  facilities  on  the  new  farm 
already  meet  the  sanitary  regulations. 

WHAT  THE  REGULATIONS  DO 

What  are  the  Sanitary  Regulations 
doinc  for  the  farmers'  milk  supply? 

On«^  receiving  station  agent  who  was 
not  very  favorably  inclined  to  the  clean- 
up program  has  approved  of  the  new 
Sanitary  Regulations  in  every  particular^ 
Why?  He  found  that  after  the  farmers 
had  cleaned  up  and  were  producing  milk 
under  the  regulations  that  the  milk  de- 
livered to  the  station  was  materially  bet- 
ter. That  the  proportion  of  milk  rejected 
at  the  receiving  station  door  was  natur- 
ally smaller  than  under  the  old  system. 

It  became  evident  that  milk  carefully 
prepared  means  a  larger  percentage  of 
marketable  milk  and  therefore  means  a 
return  of  more  money  to  the  producer 
throughout  the  year  and  without  doubt  a 
larger  milk  check. 

This  same  receiving  station  man  said 
"That  on  hot,  sultry  days  last  year  he 
often  sent  home  enough  bad  milk  each 
day,  the  money  value  of  which  would 
easily  buy  a  cow." 

This  district  was  Inspected  last  spring 
and  farmers  were  thus  able  to  care  for 
their  summer  milk  supply. 


International  Institute  of  Go-operation 

Important  Organization  Meeting  Is  Held 


The  Agrcultural  Co-operatve  move- 
ment  was    a   distinct   step   forward.     At 

I  Cleveland  on  August  11th  and  12th,  when 
a  conference  was  held  at  which  were  rep- 
resentatives of  the  larger  lines  of  co- 
operative endeavor  among  farmers  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  representatives 

I  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agriculture  Eco- 
ncmiics,  and  of  many  of  the  agricultural 
colleges.  The  purpose  of  the  conference 
was  to  outline  more  fully  a  plan  for 
holding  an  institute  of  Co-operation  for 

j  the  summer  of  1925.     About  forty  per- 

Isons  were  present  durng  the  conference. 

PLAN  AND  SCOPE 

The  following  statements  of  the  pur- 
pose and  scope  of  the  International  Insti- 
tute of  Co-operation  were  presented  by 
a  committee,  and  after  numerous  amend- 
jments  were  approved  as  embodying  the 
right  spirit  and  thought  of  the  group 
I  i)resent. 

The  Institute  will  afford  a  clearing 
[house  for  discussion  among  persons  ac- 
|tively  identified  with  or  interested  in  co- 
operative organizations.  Thereby  a  valu- 
lahle  fund  of  experience  will  be  available 


to  all  who  have  co-operative  problems 
with  which  to  deal.  It  should  be  a 
training  school  for  leaders  and  managers 
in  co-operative  enterprises,  teachers  in 
colleges  and  research  and  extension  work- 
ers. 

The  co-operative  form  of  organization 
will  be  treated  as  an  agency  for  promot- 
ing the  economic  and  social  welfare  of 
the  public,  and  for  establishing  closer  re- 
lations between  producers  and  consumers, 
thereby  contributing  to  the  elimination  of 
waste  and  friction  in  the  distribution  of 
commodities. 

The  organization  and  management  of 
co-operatives  and  the  technique  of  co- 
operative marketing  of  farm  products 
will  receive  especial  emphasis  during  the 
session  to  be  held  in  1925,  without  neg- 
lecting other  important  aspects  of  co- 
operation.. During  each  week  of  the 
Institute  special  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  marketing  problems  of  spe- 
cific commodities  or  special  lines  of  co- 
operative business. 

It  was  decided  that  the  field  of  en- 
deavor would  be  best  represented  under 
the  name  and  title  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Co-operation,  operated  under 
the  direction  of  an  unincorporated  body 


of   five   delegates,   to   be   known    as    the 
General  Assembly. 

The  Institute  shall  he  incorporated  as 
a  non-stock,  non-profit  organization, 
without  fees,  dues  or  assessments,  and  its 
revenues  shall  consist  wholly  of  voluntary 
contributions,  gifts,  bequests,  and  endow- 
ments and  tuitinn  charges  to  be  determin- 
ed by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  in- 
corporated institute. 

A  large  number  of  colleges  sent  in 
written  and  verbal  invitations  for  the 
holding  of  next  year's  conference.  There 
was  much  discussion  as  to  where  it  should 
b<  held  and  the  final  selection  was  left 
for  decision  to  the  future  conference  to 
be  called  some  time  in  the  year,  when 
other  invitations,  which  it  was  understood 
were  on  the  way,  would  be  in. 

It  was  the  thought  of  those  present  that 
the  Institute  should  have  a  very  broad 
program  with  opportunities  for  special 
discussions  to  be  participated  in  by  par- 
ticular groups.  It  was  the  thought  that 
a  large  number  of  people  would  want  to 
attend  all  the  sessions  of  the  conference, 
which  would  last  four  weeks,  and  the 
other  groups  which  would  not  be  able  to 
stay  so  long,  but  come  in  for  one  or 
more   weeks,  the   program  being  so  ar- 


ranged that  the  interests  of  si)ecial 
groups  would  be  served  to  best  advant- 
age during  those  weeks,  but  that  the  pro- 
gram for  the  four  weeks  should  furnish 
a  complete  exposition  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  co-operation.  A  number  of 
those  present  were  certain  that  the  co- 
operative movement  should  have  full  op- 
portunity for  future  conferences  with  the 
manufacturers,  wholesalers,  retailers,  or 
consumers  of  the  various  kinds  of  agri- 
cultural products  which  are  now  sold  so 
largely  through  co-operative  channels. 

It  was  quite  evident  from  the  discus- 
sions at  the  various  sessions  during  the 
few  days  that  the  instructors  in  market- 
ing and  economics  at  our  colleges  are 
very  keen  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
coming  into  direct  contact  with  and  hear- 
ing the  experiences  of  those  men  who  are 
actually  engaged  in  organizing  and  man- 
aging successful  agricultural  co-operative 
enterprises.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  are  in  the  work  of  co-operative  mar- 
keting or  buying  are  equally  desirious 
of  obtaining  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the 
principles  which  have  been  involved  by  a 
scientific  research  work  on  the  part  of 
the  governmental  bureaus  and  our  col- 
leges represented  at  this  conference. 


Spraying  Effective  in  Beetle  Damage  Control 


That  spraying  can  be  made  effective  in 
[control    of    Japanese   beetle    damage    to 
fruit   and    foliage   in   apple,   peach   and 
cherry  orchards,  was  one  of  the  obser- 
[vations  made  recently  by  more  than  75 
,  entomologists    who    visited    the    experi- 
mental   orchards    near    Riverton,    New 


Jersey,  where  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  cooperating  with 
the  State  Departments  of  Agriculture  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  in  an  ex- 
tensive project  to  curb  beetle  ravages. 

More  than  100  acres  of  orchards  in  the 
heart  of  the  infested  area  are  being  used 
in    these   experiments    this    year.       The 


results  to  date  indicate  quite  conclusive- 
ly that  fruit  growers  can  prevent  the 
serious  foliage  damage  by  spraying. 
Several  orchards  including  apples, 
peaches  and  cherries,  were  visited  by 
the  entomologists  and  in  each  case,  the 
foliage  of  trees  which  had  been  given  a 
satisfactory  spray  showed  very  little,  if 


any,  damage,  while  the  unsprayed  were 
badly  eaten  by  the  beetle. 

Bulletin  890,  recently  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture,  gives  recom- 
mendations for  spraying  as  well  as  other 
valuable  information  and  can  be  had 
upon  request. 
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jeMtorial 


Close  attention  is  lu-inp  given  to  the 
conditions  surrounding  the  fluid  milk 
markets  hy  every  organized  producer  of 
fluid  milk. 

The  present  market  situation  Is  in  a 
disturhed  condition.  Because  of  present 
depressed  conditions  of  husiness  and  In- 
dustry, consumj)ti<m  of  fluid  milk 
throughout  the  large  consuming  centers 
has  not  heen  normal.  This  is  parti- 
cularly true  of  Philadelphia  because  of 
the  large  portion  of  workers  who  are 
on  .short  time  or  out  of  work.  It  is 
inii»ossible  at  the  present  time  to  predict 
with  any  certainty  as  to  the  future.  We 
therefore  urge  extreme  caution  with  re- 
gard to  production  for  the  coming  year 
or  at  least  until  business  conditions  be- 
come normal. 

Producton,  with  grain  feeds  steadily 
increasing  in  cost,  promises  to  be  on  a 
higher  cost  level  during  the  coming 
winter.  Higher  production,  therefore, 
can  only  be  at  the  expense  of  greater 
cost. 

Watch  your  step!  Higher  costs  of 
production  and  a  relatively  smaller  rate 
of  consumption  make  uncertain  business 
conditions.  Too  much  milk — or  more 
than  the  market  will  absorb — means  un- 
settled price   conditions. 

The  price  of  butter  which  broke 
sharply  early  in  the  summer  rallied  later 
due  to  large  quantities  of  it  being  put 
in  cold  storage.  The  stocks  of  butter 
in  storage  increase  so  rapidly  under 
these  conditions  that  during  the  past 
month  there  has  been  a  sharp  decline 
in  the  price  and  therefore  large  supplies 
of  storage  butter  are  awaiting  better 
market  prices.  Meanwhile  the  current 
price  of  butterfat  follows  a  low  price 
range. 


The  Pliiladelphia  "rublic  Ledgers" 
have  ])een  disposed,  it  would  seem  to 
us,  in  titeir  recent  editorials,  to  look  at 
the  farmers  situation  from  a  one  sided 
viewpoint. 

In  a  recent  issue  "About  Farnnng''  in 
connection  witli  General  Dawes  recent 
utterences  on  farm  co-operation  and 
collective    niarketing,   it    states: 

"Collective  marketing  and  the  restric- 
tion or  control  of  production  which  it 
will  inevitably  lead  to  will  be  almost 
sure  to  mean  higher  prices  for  every- 
thing we  eat— from  bread  to  berries. 
Restricted  production  of  staples,  which 
for  the  moment  lias  greaiiy  iiKre.ioc.'i 
the  income  of  American  wheat,  corn  and 
cotton  growers,  may  be  extremely  good 
business.  But  in  the  flnal  analysis  it  is 
bad  economics." 

Whether  the  farmer  exists  and  survives 
has  no  hearing,  according  to  these 
journals.  The  only  kind  of  economies  it 
knows  is  that  which  benefits  the  con- 
sumer. It's  a  poor  rule  that  works  only 
one  way. — Editor. 


Some  of  the  directors  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers"  Association  have 
been  quite  participants  and  winners  at 
county  fairs  and  picnics  during  the  past 

month. 

H.  D.  Allebach,  president,  captured 
the  grand  champi<mship  in  the  Holstein 
Fresian  breed  at  the  Montgomery  County 
Farm    Bureau    Picnic    at    Schwenksville, 

Pa. 

Albert  Sarig  was  an  important  win- 
ner at  the  Kutztown  Fair,  in  Berks 
county.  His  awards  in  the  Holstein 
Fresian  class,  pure  breds,  included  first 
for  Holstein  Pure  Breds;  first,  second 
and  fourth  in  the  Senior  Aged  Cow  Class; 
first  and  fourth  in  the  Junior  Aged 
Class ;  first  in  the  Junior  Yearling  Class ; 
first  in  the  Aged  Class.  Mr.  Sarig  also 
took  a  first  in  the  Senior  Aged  Class  for 
tlie  Holstein  grade  cow  class. 


cess  over  last  year  in  the  total  stock  has 
been  further  increased  during  the  first 
eight  days  of  August.  It  is  now  esti- 
mated as  close  to  12,.50(),000  lbs. 

{The  Milk  lie  porter) 


BUTTER  STORAGE  EXCESS 

The  government  report  of  stocks  of 
storage  butter  in  the  twenty-six  selected 
cities  at  the  close  of  business  August  8, 
indicates  a  further  substantial  increase 
in  the  excess  over  last  year.  The  stock 
was  108,994,619  lbs.,  on  the  above  date 
against  102,039,423  lbs.  on  August  2,  and 
an  estimated  stock  August  first  A.  M., 
of  100,.54fi,306  lbs.  Evidently  the  excess 
in  these  twenty-six  cities  has  increased 
by  over  8,000,000  lbs.  since  the  first  of 
the  month.  If  the  increase  outside  the 
twenty-six  cities  has  been  equal  to  the 
increase  in  the  twenty-two  cities  outside 
the  four  large  markets  that  are  included 
in  the  twenty-six  it  would  mean  an  in- 
crease in  the  country's  total  excess  since 
the  first  of  the  month  of  over  11,000,000 
lbs. 

If  we  estimated  the  twenty-six  cities' 
total  on  August  9  (a.  m.)  as  having  been 
76..')  ])er  cent  of  the  whole  it  would  give 
a  total  stock  on  that  date  of  142,476,000 
jiounds  compared  to  api)roximately 
102,100,100  lbs.  on  the  same  date  last 
year,  a  present  excess  of  over  40,000,000 
pounds. 

Unless  more  favorable  weather  condi- 
tions soon  prevail  throughout  the  butter 
states  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  see 
the  September  surplus  close  to  60,000.000 
pounds. 

The  holdings  of  cheese  in  the  twenty- 
six  cities  on  August  9  (a.  m,)  were 
56,248,164  lbs.,  this  being  about  2,400,000 
lbs.  increa.se  since  August  1.  Evidently 
the  input  in  warehouses  outside  the  four 
large  markets  was  heavier  than  in  these 
four  cities.     It  is  probable  that  the  ex- 


SILAGE  CROP 

By  E.  B.  Fitts 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

The  very  short  corn  crop  on  many 
Pennsylvania  Farms  indicates  a  serious 
shortage  of  silage  for  winter  feeding. 
Succulence  in  the  ration  is  a  very  im- 
liortant  factor  in  economical  milk  pro- 
duction. Many  crops  other  than  corn 
make  a  good  quality  of  silage,  and,  where 
available,  can  be  iis»d  this  year  to  great 
advantage.  Among  these  crops  are  grass 
of  any  kind,  millet,  clover,  alfalfa,  and 
.soy  beans,  in  fact,  almost  any  crop  that 
cattle  will  eat  in  green  or  dried  form  can 
be  made  into  silage.  The  legumes 
(clover,  alalfa,  and  soy  beans)  should, 
if  possible,  be  mixed  with  corn  when 
put  into  the  silo.  Good  silage  can,  how- 
ever, be  made  from  most  legumes  alone 
if  careful  attention  to  the  following  de- 
tails is  given  at  filling  time.  (1)  The 
cro])  should  mature  as  far  as  possible. 
(2)  When  cut  in  the  field  let  the  crop 
thomughly  wilt  in  order  to  remove  excess 
moisture,  (li)  Cut  finely  and  distribute 
and   pack  carefully  in  silo. 

Apple  pomace  from  cider  mills  makes 
a  very  good  substitute  for  silage  and  may 
be  fed  fresh  from  the  press  or  put  into 
the  silo  and  fed  out  at  any  later  period. 


NEW  QUALITY  CONTROL 

DEPARTMENT  FIELDMAN 

Several  new  fteldmen  have  recently 
been  added  to  the  forces  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department  of  the  Philadeli)hia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council.  These  men 
are  largely  engaged  in  the  Sanitary  Re- 
gulation work. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Lachner,  who  came  with  the 
(lei)artment  in  July,  is  a  graduate  of  tlie 
I'niversity  of  Pennsylvania  Veterinary 
St'hool,  class  of  1918.  He  was  born  and 
raised  on  a  farm  in  Berks  County  and 
practiced  his  profession  in  Berks,  Mont- 
gomery and  adjoining  counties.  H,is 
knowledge  as  a  veterinarian  should  be  of 
l)articular  value  to  the  Quality  Control 
forces, 

Ben.  G.  Marsh,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky  in  1921,  was 
formerly  engaged  in  County  Agent 
Work  in  that  state.  He  also  did  con- 
siderable cow  testing  as.sociation  work. 
He  was  born  and  raised  (m  a  farm  and 
has  been  in  close  general  contact  with 
dairy  work. 


CO-OPERATION  NECESSARY 

IN  PLAY  AS  WELL  AS  WORK 

"I  perceive,"  said  the  Highbrow,  after 
witnessing  his  first  ball  game,  "that 
success  in  this  sport  can  be  attained 
only  by  perfect  co-operation  among  the 
players  each  subordinating  his  own  in- 
dividuality to  that  of  the  organization 
of  which  he  is  a  part." 

"You  may  be  right  at  that",  remarked 
the  Lowbrow,  "but  the  main  thing  is 
team  work." 


In  a  better-sires  campaign  during  the 
period  May  15  to  June  10,  21  purebred 
bulls  were  placed  at  the  head  of  dairy 
herds  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.  Several  of 
the  new  sires  are  from  a  lineage  having 
high  milk  and  butterfat  records.  The 
LTnited  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
cooperated  with  County  Agent  P.  H. 
Sprenkle,  of  Bucks  County,  in  conduct- 
ing the  work. 


DIRECTORS  MEETING 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association,  was  held  at  its  head- 
quarters in  the  Boyertown  Building, 
Philadelphia,  August  29th.  With  one 
exception  the  full  hoard  of  twenty- four 
directors  were  in  attendance. 

Following  the  reading  of  the  minutes 
of  the  last  meeting  and  meetings  of  the 
executive  committee,  since  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  board,  the  various  reports  of 

committees   and  action   of  the  executive 
committee,  were  each   considered. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association,  which  comes 
on  December  1st  and  2nd,  at  the  Adel- 
jtliia  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  that 
the  accommodations  for  the  annual 
banquet  be  limited  to  500,  that  being  the 
capacity  of  the  banquet  room. 

Mr.  Brinton,  chairman  of  the  special 
committee  which  had  been  under  ap- 
pointment for  four  months  past  to  look 
into  the  whole  question  of  the  present 
basis  of  basing  our  variation  in  price 
for  varying  butterfat  content,  made  an 
interesting  report  of  the  situation  to 
date. 

The  committee  has  held  a  number  of 
meetings  and  conferences  on  this  sul)ject. 
The  Board  directed  that  a  further  in- 
vestigation be  made  by  the  committee  in 
co-operation  with  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  if  sufficient  progress  can  be 
made  in  the  next  few  weeks  it  is  likely 
that  the  matter  will  come  up  for  final 
decision  at  the  annual  meeting. 

W.  H.  Harper,  assistant  Director, 
Quality  Control  Department,  of  the 
Interstate  Dairy  Council,  made  a  very 
comprehensive  report  of  the  field  work 
of  that  dej)artTnent  in  connection  with 
the  inspections  of  dairies  under  the 
Sanitary  Regulations.  Over  15,000  tem- 
l)arary  permits  had  been  issued.  More 
than  9,000  farms  have  been  visited  by 
the  inspectors  and  over  1800  permanent 
permits  issued.  Approximately  30  per 
cent  of  the  farms  visited  are  ready  for 
their  permanent  ])ermits. 

H.  D.  Allebach  made  a  brief  report 
of  the  work  of  the  Rural  Electrical 
Committee,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Council  of  Agricultural  Associations. 
The  work  of  preparing  for  further  hear- 
ings by  the  Pennsylvania  Public  Service 
Commission,  is  being  pushed  rapidly  for- 
ward. A  number  of  Inter-State  Locals 
have  contributed  for  the  support  of  this 
movement.  The  usual  contribution  is  ten 
dollars  for  each  local  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania territory. 

The  matter  of  market  conditions  was 
discussed  at  length.  As  far  as  the  asso- 
ciation is  concerned  the  present  Surplus 
Selling  Plan  will  be  continued.  It  was 
l>ointed  out  however  that  any  large  in- 
crease in  the  basic  supply,  would  prob- 
ably lead  to  a  necessary  readjustment. 
In  view  of  business  conditions  and  the 
lack  of  consumption,  it  was  believed  that 
the  present  basic  basis  for  1924  remain 
iMichanged. 

In  view  of  these  same  conditions,  the 
customary  increase  of  15  per  cent  in  the 
basic  quantity  for  September,  was  sus- 
])ended.  Milk  during  this  month  will  be 
paid   for  on   the   flat   basic   and   surplus 

basis. 

Following  a  general  report  of  produc- 
tion and  marketing  conditions  in  the 
various  territorial  districts,  by  the 
director  from  that  district,  bringing  out 
in  particular  the  prospects  for  an  un- 
satisfactory corn  crop,  the  meeting 
closed. 


LATEST   MARKET   PRICES 


Philadelphia  Selling  Plan 

The  basic  and  surplus  provisions  of  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan  again  became 
effectivo  with  January,  1S»'24.  The  basic  ((uaiitity  is  represented  by  the  average  monthly 
shipment   of  milk  during  October,   November  and   December,    19'23. 

Beginning  with  .lanuary  milk  will  be  paid  for  on  the  basic  and  surplns  plan.  Milk 
shipped  in  exeess  of  tlie  basic  quantity  will  be  paid  for  on  the  average  New  York  92  score 
butter  price  for  the  month,   plus  20  per  cent. 

INTEB-STATE    MILK   PRODUCERS    ASSOCIATION    PRICES 

Prices  are  based  on  3  per  cent,  butterfat  milk,  with  a  differential  of  4  cents  for  each 
tenth  point  and  2  cents  for  each   half  tenth  point,  up  or  down. 

This  price  list  is  issimd  with  the  understanding  it  is  net  to  the  producers  and  that  all 
buyers  using  it  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  producers  shall  in  addition  thereto  make  the 
following  contribution   and  payments: 

(1)      To    the    Philadelphia    Tnter-State    Dairy    Council    2    cents    per 


ers    Association    "2    cents    per 


100 
100 
100 


pounds 
pounds 
pounds 


(46'/^ 
(4SV2 
(46'/j 


(JUarlS;      Ol     an     uum     iJun..naDcv<.     »n>ui    mijr      ^,x\, 

(2)  To  the    Interstate    Milk    Produc 
quarts)   of  all  milk  bought  from  members  of  said  Association. 

(3)  To  the    Philadelphia    Interstate    Dairy    Council    2    cents    per 
quarts)    of   all  milk   bought  from  other  producers  at  price  listed  hereon. 

The  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for  improving  stinulards  of  quality 
in  [iroduction  and  distribution  of  milk  in  the  Philadeli)hia  Milk  Shed;  for  improvement  and 
stabilization  of  markets,  and  for  an  educational  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy 
l)r()ducts. 

Prices  subject  to  change  whenever  warranted  by  market  conditions. 


AUGUST  BASIC  PRICE 

F.  O.  B.   Philadelphia 

GRADE   B   MARKET    MILK 


Test 
per  cent. 
3. 

3.05 
3.1 
3.16 
3.2 
3.25 
3.3 
8.35 
3.4 
3.45 
3.5 
3.55 
3.6 
3.65 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 

When   mi 
Philadelphi 


Basic  Quantity 
per  100  lb. 
$2.94 
2.96 
2.98 
3.00 
3.02 
3.04 
3.06 
3.08 
3.10 
3.12 
3.14 
3.16 
3.18 
3.20 
3.22 
8.24 
3.26 
8.28 
3.30 
8.32 
3.34 
8.86 
3.38 
3.40 
3.42 
3.44 
8.46 
3.48 
3.50 
3.52 
3.54 
8.56 
3.58 
3.60 
8.62 
8.66 
3.68 
3.70 
3.72 
8.74 

Ik  is  not  tested,  the 
I  is  7M  cents  per  qu 


Price 
per  qt 
6.3 
6.35 
C.4 
6.45 
6.5 
6.5 
6.55 
6.6 
6.65 
6.7 
6.75 
6.75 
6.8 
6.85 
6.9 
6.95 
7. 

7.05 
7.05 
7.1 
7.15 
7.9 
7.25 
7.8 
7.8 
7.85 
7.4 
7.45 
7.6 
7.55 
7.8 
7.65 
7.7 
7.7 
7.75 
7.85 
7.9 
7.95 
8. 
8. 

price  f.  0.-  b. 
art. 


AUGUST  BASIC  PRICE 

Country  Receiving  Station 

GRADE    B   MARKET    MILK 

Quotations  are  at  railroad  points.  Inland 
stations  carry  differentials  subject  to  local 
arrangements. 

Prices  are  less  freight  and  receiving  station 
charges. 

Basic   Quantity   3%   Milk 


Freight  Kates 

Miles  100  lbs. 

1   to   10   incl.  .208 

11    to  20      "  .283 

21    to   30      "  .303 

31    to  40      "  .313 

41    to  50      "  .333 

51   to   60      "  .343 

61   to   70      "  .364 

71    to   80      "  .374 

81   to  90      "  .389 

91   to   100    "  .399 

101   to   110    "  .414 

111   to   120    "  .424 

121   to    130    "  .434 

131    to   140    "  .4.50 

141    to   150    "  .400 

151    to   160    "  .475 

161   to   170    "  .480 

171   to   180    "  .490 

181    to    190    "  .505 

191   to   200    "  .510 

201    to  210    "  .520 

211   to  220    "  .535 

221   to  230    "  .540 

2;il   to  240    "  .550 

241   to  250    "  .556 

251    to   260    "  .566 

261   to  270    "  .576 

271    to   280    "  .581 

281   to  290    "  .596 

291   to   300    "  .600 


Test 
per  cent 
3. 

:!.()5 

:{.i 

a.l") 

:i.2 

:t.25 

:i.:t 

;t.:i5 

:!.4 

:!.4r> 

:!.5 

;t.55 

3.6 
3.05 
:{.7 
:f.75 

3.8 

:!.H5 
:{.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.1.') 

4.'.> 

4.-.'5 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.4.-) 

4.5 

4.5,-) 

4.0 

If!.-) 

4.7 

4.75 

4.S 

4.H.-) 

4.9 

4.JI5 


AUGUST   SURPLUS   PRICE 

F.  0.  B.  Philadelphia 

per  100  Ihs. 
$1.99 
2.01 
2.03 
2.05 
2.07 
2  09 
2.11 
2.13 
2.15 
2.17 
2.19 
2.21 
2.23 
2.25 
2.27 
2.29 
2.31 
2.33 


2.35 

2.37 

2.39 

2.41 

2.43 

2.45 

2.47 

2.49 

2.51 

2.53 

2..55 

2.57 

2.59 

2.61 

2.63 

2.65 

2.67 

2.(>9 

2.71 

2.73 

2.75 

2.77 

2.79 


per  qt. 
4.25 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 

5.05 
5.05 
5.1 
5.15 
5.2 
5.25 
5.3 
5.35 
5.35 
5.4 
5.45 
5.5 
5.55 
5.6 
6.65 
5.65 
6.7 
5.75 
5.8 
5.85 
5.9 
5.95 
6. 


P.  0.  B.  per 

quart  Phila 

1924 

-Tanuary 

e.85 

Pebniary 

8.8 

March 

8.8 

April 

8.8 

May 

•.t 

.Tnim 

8.8 

•Tuly 

8J 

August 

6.8 

Price 
3%   mill 
2.44 
2.43 
2.41 
2.40 
238 
2.37 
2.34 
2.33 
2.32 
2.31 
2.29 
2.28 
2.27 
2.26 
2.25 
2.23 
2.22 
2.21 
2.20 
2.20 
2.19 
2.17 
2.17 
2.16 
2.15 
2.14 
2.18 
2.18 
2.11 
2.11 


AUGUST  SURPLUS  PRICE 
Country  Receiving  Stations 


Test 

3. 

3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.0 

3.05 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.85 

3.90 

3.95 


per  100  lbs. 
$1.41 
1.43 
1.45 
1.47 
1.49 
1.51 
1.53 
1.55 
1.57 
1.59 
1.61 
1.03 
1 .05 
1.67 
1.09 
1.71 
1.73 
1.75 
1.77 
1.79 


Test 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.0 

4.05 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 


per    100 


lbs. 
1.81 
1.83 
1.85 
1.87 
1.89 
1.91 
1.93 
1.95 


97 

99 

01 

03 

05 

07 

2.09 

2.11 

2.13 

2.15 

2.17 

2.19 

2.21 


SURPLUS  PRICES 


Monthly  Surplus  Prices 
milk   at  all   receiving  stations 
1924 

Average  per  month 

Class  I  Class  II 

2.53  2.10 

2  41  2.00 

2.25  1.87 

1.84  1.53 

1.82  1.51 

1.95  1.62 

1.91  

1.81  

SEPTEMBER  PRICES 

F.   0.   B.   PHILADELPHIA 
Country  Stations 

The  same  prices  for  basic  milk  as  quoted 
.ibovc  under  August  apply  in  Sei)tember,  sub- 
ject however,  to  change  whenever  warranted 
li\-    market    c<inditii)ns. 


4% 


.Tanuary 

February 

March 

April 

May 

.Tune 

.Tuly 

.\ugust 


MONTHLY    BASIC    PRICES    OF    GRADE    B 
OR    MARKET    MILK 

P.  O.  B.  Philadelphia  and  at  receiving  stations 
in  the  50  mile  zone  at  3%  butterfat 

Receiving 
station  50  mile 
one  per  cwt. 

2.39 
2.87 
2.37 
2.87 
2.87 
2.87 
2.87 
2.37 


SECOND  SURPLUS  MILK 

lender  the  regulations  of  the  Phila- 
del|)ha  Selling  Plan,  there  will  be  no 
second  surplus  milk  quotations  in  July, 
August  and  September.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  plan  fluid  milk  in  excess 
of  the  basic  quantity,  during  these 
months  will  be  paid  for  as  class  one 
surplus,  based  upon  the  average  price  of 
New  York  92  score  butter,  plus  20%. 


A  New  Barn 

in  an 
Old  Building 


Siiverihorn 
Is  Happy 


HE  had  a  fine  herd  of  cows.     He  was  proud  of  them.    But  when  he 
wanted  to  show  them  to  visitors  and  prospective  buyers  they  didn't 
seem  to  show  their  value.     They  were  in  cramped  quarters.    His  lighting, 
ventilation  and  stable  arrangement  was  faulty.     He  knew  this  but  won- 
dered how  he  could  have  a  better  barn. 
One  day 

He  Sent  for  the  Jaixiesway  Book 


ft 


"Helpful  Hints  on  Building  Dairy  Barns 

He  was  surprised  to  learn  how  easily  he  could  improve  the  old  barn. 
No  need  for  a  new  building.  Just  a  simple  change  here  and  there- — 
with  sanitary,  cow-comfort  steel  equipment,  and  behold!  his  old  bam 
was  a  delight  to  bring  folks  into.  This  book  gave  him  new  ideas, 
helpful  suggestions,  and  the  Jamesway  man  in  his  county  helped  him 
to  carry  them  out.  His  biggest  surprise  was  to  learn  how  little  it  all  cost. 

Suppose  you  too  send  and 

Get  this  Book  Yourself 

It's  filled  with  illustrations  and  blue  prints.  Shows  drawings  and 
photographs  of  old  barns  made  new  at  low  cost.  Free  to  Dairy 
Farmers;  to  others,  25  cents  in  stamps.  Get  ideas  on  improving  your 
barn.  Write  us  what  you  havein  mind.  A  postcard  will  do.  Write  today. 

James  Mfg.  Company 


Jamesway 


ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wit.    Minneapolia,  Minn. 


AUGUST  BUTTER  PRICES 
92  Score  Solid  Packed 


Phila. 

New  York 

Chicago 

37 

3/4 

— 

38   1/2 

37 

1/2 

35    1/2 

37 

1/2 

— 

38 

37 

1/4 

35   1/2 

38   1/2 

38 

35   1/2 

38    1/2 

38 

36   1/4 

39 

38 

36   1/4 

39 

38 

1/2 

3t5    1/4 

39    1/2 

39 

36    1/2 

39    1/2 

38 

1/2 

36   1/2 

39    1/2 

38 

1/2 

37 

39 

38 

37 

39 

38 

36   3/4 

39 

38 

36   3/4 

38 

1/2 

— 

39    1/2 

39 

1/2 

37 

40    1/2 

39 

1/2 

37   1/4 

40 

39 

1/4 

37 

39   3/4 

39 

37 

39    3/4 

39 

37 

39    1/4 

38 

1/2 

36   1/2 

38    3/4 

38 

1/4 

30    1/2 

39    1/2 

38 

1/2 

37 

39 

38 

1/4 

37    1  /4 

39    1/2 

39 

37 

— 

89 

•^ 

4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
1() 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
.30 


ELECTRICITY 

ON  JHE  FARM 

(Continued   from   page    1) 

utility  companies   and   equitable   to    the 
consunu'r. 

With  tiie  data  above  outlined  it  is 
evident  that  the  average  Pennsylvania 
rates  can  he  materially  reduced  and  still 
show  a  profit.  The  larger  the  consump- 
tion of  current,  the  less  the  cost  j)er  unit. 
This  has  heen  clearly  demonstrated  in 
tlie  various  reductions  in  current  prices 
which  had  heen  made  in  rale  charges  in 
some  of  our  large  cities,  notably  by  the 
Philadeljihia   Electric  Company. 


Get  a 

Guaranteed 
Strainer 


A. 
B. 


D. 


Strainer  Funnel. 

Sterilized  cotton  through  \*'hich 
milk  MUST  GO. 

Coarse  vvlre  screen  ring  for  clamp- 
ing cotton  pad  to  bottom  of 
funnel. 

Wire  clamp. 


DRAINAGE 
There  is  nothing  that  shows  the 
benefits  of  tile  drainage  more  than  a  dry 
sjjell  following  a  very  wet  spring.  Crops 
grown  on  poorly  drained  soils  do  not' 
develop  a  deep  root  system.  Cro})s 
grown  on  tile  drained  land  send  their 
roots  deep  into  the  soil  and  gather  their 
moisture  from  subsoil  when  the  rain 
fails. 


^Vhen  you  buy  the  Dr.  Clark  Purity 
Milk  Strainer,  you  are  on  absolutely 
safe  ground.  For  we  guarantee  our 
Dr.  Clark  to  remove  every  last  bit 
of  sediment  from  milk,  no  matter 
how  fine  it  may  be,  and  no  other 
Strainer  will.     Make  us  prove  it. 

The  lO-quart  size  is  ample  for  ordinary 
herds  with  no  more  than  two  persons  milk- 
ing. The  18-quart  size  is  ample  for  large 
herds,  with  several  persons  milking,  or 
using  a  milking  machine. 

Simple,  durable,  inexpensive.  No  cloths. 
No  fine  wire  gauze  to  wear  out.  But  a 
mighty  good  strainer  which  gets  all  the 
sediment  without  fuss  or  waste  of  time. 
If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  write 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 

Dept.  F,  2  1.')  Champion  St. 
UATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 


Two  very  Important  factors — time  of 
cutting  and  method  of  handling  of  curing 
— determine  the  value  of  alfalfa  hay. 
Watch  them. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Septeinber>  J924 


September,  ^924 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 
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DAIRY  COUNCIL 
SERVICE 

The  various  departments  of  the  Philadelphia 


Is  Yours  for  the  Asking 
Without  Cost 

You  may  have  Lecturers  and  Speakers  on  Health  or 

Nutrition  Topics 


MOTION  PICTURE  FILMS  ON  DAIRYING  SUBJECTS 

PLAYS  FOR  THE  CHILDREN 
LANTERN  SLIDES,  LITERATURE,  POSTERS,  ETC. 


The  Dairy  Council  has  carried  the  message  of  "Milk  for 
Health"  to  thousands  of  consumers  and  producers.  Why 
not  include  those  in  your  community? 

There  is  no  charge  for  this  service  for  local  I.  M.  Pa. 

Meetings,  Community  or  Local  Meeting  in 

the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed 

Let  Us  Plan  Your  Entertainment 

Write  for  detailed  information 


Interstate  Dairy  Couneil 


BOYERTOWN  BUILDING 
1211  Arch  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


THE  MILK  MARKET 

General  Review  of  Conditions  in  the  Philadelphia 

Milk  Shed 


SS' 


'riu're  lias  been  little  change  in  tlic 
general  market  situation.  Taken  on  the 
whole  there  has  been  practically  n;) 
change  in  the  demand  and  supplies  have 
been    well    maintained. 

Consumption  has  been  on  a  somewhat 
lower  basis,  due,  to  a  certain  extent, 
to  the  vacation  season.  I^ack  of  employ- 
ment in  the  labor  market  has  alo  influ- 
enced decreased  consumption.  Insofar 
as  the  vacation  period  has  now  passed, 
some  betterment  in  demand  is  expected, 
but  little  change  in  the  general  business 
situation  is  likely,  pending  the  coming 
national  election. 

Current  association  prices  for  fluid 
milk  have  been  well  maintained  by  fluid 
milk  dealers.  Platform  prices  at  some 
of  the  big  consuming  markets  have  been 
somewhat  irregular — due  to  conditions  of 
supply  and  demand.  At  the  leading 
Philadeli)hla  platform  prices  ranged  from 
1\  cents  to  6  cents  per  quart,  delivered. 
The  lower  price  prevailing  at  the  close 
of  the  month. 

Few  buyers  are  taking  on  any  addi- 
tional supply  of  milk  as  the  present  out- 
put appears  to  be  about  equal  to  the 
demand.  Some  buyers  have  had  even 
more  than  the  customary  normal  sur- 
plus. 

An  advance  of  46  cents  for  milk  for 
flu,id  consumption  by  a  nearby  associa- 
tion has  stabilized  the  situation  to  a 
certain  extent.  Prices  in  that  district 
have  been  averaging  as  much  as  a  dollar 
a  hundred  pounds  below  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  Association  prices  and 
this  advance  has  materially  heli>ed  the 
situation.  Condensing  plants  in  the 
Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  continue  to  pay 
slightly  less  than  current  prices  for  their 
milk  supply.  This  has  been  due  to  lower 
competitive  prices  paid  in  other  districts 
and  consequently  lower  selling  prices  for 
condensed  products.  Condensed  products 
manufactured  in  western  organized 
plants  have  been  the  chief  factor  in  this 
low  price  movement.  The  aggregage 
volumne  of  milk  effected  is  relatively 
small  and  has  not  affected  the  general 
market. 

CITY  CONSUMPTION 
Consumption  of  fluid  milk  has  been  on 
a  somewhat  smaller  basis.     A  good  share 
of  the  decrease  has  been  due  to  the  vaca- 
tion season. 

General  business  is  marking  time. 
There  is  a  materially  lower  rate  of 
activities  in  industrial  plants.  Little  i-eal 
improvement  Is  looked  for  in  this  direc- 
tion until  after  the  November  elections. 
The  decreased  wage  earning  capacity  of 
labor  has  resulted  in  lower  milk  con- 
sumption. 

FEED  COSTS  HIGHER 
With  the  higher  costs  of  dairy  feeds 
in  general  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
actual  cost  of  producing  milk  will  be 
higher  during  the  winter  months.  In 
many  sections  there  has  been  a  good 
supply  of  roughage  but  owing  to  short 
production  wheat  is  on  a  relatively  higher 
basis  and  the  prospects  of  a  corn  crop 
are  very  much  below  the  average  yield 
and  an  early  frost  may  make  matters 
even  worse.  In  some  cases  there  will  be 
a  very  restricted  supply  of  silage  corn 
and  the  use  of  substitutes  for  com  silage 
is  being  suggested. 


A  WORD  OF  CAUTION 
Any  large  increase  in  the  supply  of 
milk  during  the  remainder  of  the  year 
is  almost  sure  to  react  on  the  price  situa- 
tion. Boarder  cows  should  be  eliminated 
from  every  dairy  herd  and  the  increases 
due  to  the  interchange  with  profitable 
cows  is  good  economy  but  the  wholesale 
purchase  of  cows  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  boosting  basic  quantity  produc- 
tion is  uneconomic,  particularly  under 
conditions  of  high  feeding  costs  and  an 
uncertain  market. 

BUTTER  MARKETS 

With  the  large  quantity  of  butter  in 
storage,  following  the  advance  of  prices 
in  July,  there  has  been  even  a  larger 
tonnage  of  butter  stored  during  the  past 
month.  The  amount  of  butter  in  stor- 
age at  this  season  of  the  year  is  higher 
than  in   any  season  for  ten  years  back. 

This  condition  has  had  a  depressing 
eflFect  on  the  market  and  throughout 
August  butter  prices  have  been  steadily 
decreasing. 

While  tiu'  range  of  prices  has  not  been 
large,  running  from  37i  to  39J  cents  for 
92  score  butter,  solid  packed.  New  York 
City,  the  whole  tone  of  the  market  has 
been    feverish   and-  uncertain. 

Surplus  prices  under  the  Philadelphia 
Selling  Plan  for  August  are  a  clear  index 
of  the  situation.  The  price  of  surplus 
milk,  4  per  cent  butterfat,  during  the  past 
month  was  $1.81  per  hundred,  as  com- 
pared with  $2.08  per  hundred  for  the 
same  period,  one  year  ago. 

Current  prices  for  association  milk  for 
fluid  consumption  continue  on  a  basis 
of  $2.37  per  hundred  pounds  for  basic 
milk,  in  the  51  to  60  mile  zone,  for  8 
lu-r  cent  butterfat  content,  with  the  usual 
differential  of  4  cents  per  hundred  for 
each  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent  above 
that  basis. 


DEMAND  FOR  DAIRY 

GRADUATES  EXCEEDS  SUPPLY 

"More  students  are  taking  the  dairy 
course  than  any  other  of  the  agricul- 
tural courses  at  Penn  State"  declares 
a  small  folder  just  issued  by  the  dairy 
husbandry  department  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  in  which  the  dairy 
production  and  dairy  manufacturers 
courses  of  the  department  are  outlined 
with  the  help  of  illustrations. 

More  than  twice  the  number  of  dairy 
graduates  could  be  placed  profitably  as 
are  now  available  according  to  a  state- 
ment credited  to  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment, Professor  A.  A.  Borland. 
There  are  over  100  students  enrolled 
in  the  department  during  the  regular 
session  of  college,  and  last  June  about 
80  were  graduated.  The  great  import- 
ance af  the  dairy  industry  in  Pennsyl- 
vania creates  a  large  demand  for 
graduates  of  the  Penn  State  courses, 
Prof.  Borland  says,  and  adds  that  he 
expects  a  larger  number  than  usual  in 
tlie  coming  freshman  classes  in  the 
school  of  agriculture  to  select  one  of 
the  dairy  options.  All  qualified  appli- 
cants to  the  agricultural  school  can  be 
admitted  this  year. 


SPEND  A  WEEK 

IN  DAIRY  LAND 


NATIONAL  DAIRY  EXPOSITION 


It's  a  mistake  to  rear  a  heifer  calf 
(or  any  other  animal)  without  first  care- 
fully considering  its  heredity. 


The  big  event  of  the  year,  the  1924 
National  Dairy  Exposition  will  be  held 
in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  September  27 
to  October  4th. 

This  exhibit,  which  was  held  in  Syra- 
cuse, New  York,  last  year,  has  again 
moved  to  the  middle  west. 

Managers  of  the  show  promise  even  a 

bigger  and  better  exhibit  than  ever  shown 

I    t  — 

»CIU1  V. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  a  most  elabor- 
ate exhibit  covering  every  variety  of 
dairy  products. 

There  will  be  many  exhibits  of  the 
various  breeds  of  dairy  cattle,  dairy  ap- 
pliances and  equipment.  Cattle  judg- 
ing, which  will  he  held  on  each  day  of  the 
show,  should  prove  extremely  interest- 
ing. 

The  following  brief  outline  of  the 
week's  program  has  been  announced: 

Saturday,  September  27th — 
Exposition     opens     at     State     Fair 

Grounds. 
College  Students'  Contest  in  Judging 

Dairy  Cattle. 
Factory      Machinery      and      Sup})ly 
Exhibit    opens,    Milwaukee    Audi- 
torium, 10  A.  M. 

Monday,  September  29th — 

College   Students'  Contest   in  Judging 
Dairy  Products. 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Contest  in  Judging 
Dairy  Cattle. 

International      Association     of      Milk 
Dealers'   Convention   opens. 

American  Dairy  Science  Assn.  Meet- 
ing. 

City  Milk  Dealers'  Day. 

Grade  Cattle  Judging,  Fair  Grounds 
9  A.  M. 

Tuesday,  September  30th — 

Guernsey  Cattle  Judging  begins  at 
State  Fair  Grounds.. 

Grade  Cow  Sale  begins. 

International  Assn.  of  Milk  Dealers' 
Convention. 

American  Dairy  Science  Assn.  Ban- 
quet. 

Creamery  Operators'  Day. 

Dairy  Pioneers'  Day. 

Wednesday,  October  Jst — 

Holstein  Cattle  Judging  begins  at 
State  Fair  Grounds. 

International  Association  of  Milk 
Dealers'   Convention   closes. 

American  Dairy  Federation  Meeting. 

Cheese  Factory  Operators'  Day. 

Illinois  Day. 

National  Dairy  Farmers'  Conven- 
tion. 

Milwaukee  Day. 

Thursday,  October  2nd — 
Jersey    Cattle    Judging    begins    at 

State   Fair  Grounds. 
Ice  Cream  Factory  Operators'  Day. 
Michigan  Day.  Wisconsin  Day. 

Friday,  October  3rd — 
Ayrshire    and    Brown    Swiss    Cattle 
Judging  begins  at  Fair  Grounds. 
Judging  Boys'  and  Girls'  club  calves. 

Saturday,  October  4th— 

Final  Day. 

Other  events  will  he  programmed  and 
'iiinouncements  made  as  arrangements 
'«re  completed. 

No  dairy,  farmer  should  miss  the 
<>i>portunlty  of  attending  this  great 
•xhiblt.  Here  will  be  shown  the  last 
^■•ord  in  dairy  cattle,  both  purebred  and 
grades.  Demonstrations  of  every  phase 
uf  the  dairy  industry  will  be  made.    The 


WHICH? 

Three  Milkers— or  One 


Empire  Kdvantagei 

1.  Teat  cup  liniiiK  is  hand  made  and  haa 
tlnen  inserts.  Using  inserts  in  tlie  infla- 
tion Ls  an  exclusive  Empire  patent— is 
what  gives  the  complete  massage,  dupli- 
cating th«  oalTs  suck. 

^  Sk>ele  or  double  units  to  meet  your 
requixt^ntents. 

3.  Durable    rubber    parts   that    stand 

boilir^.  ^_j^ 

4.  Single  pipe  line  with  no  complicated 
or  moving  pi»rts  to  wear  and  get  out  of 
OFde*.   Claa-n.  Costs  less. 

5.  The  Sifnple  Pulsator  guaranteed  4 
yeaa>8  against  v^^ear.  Only  one  Pulsator 
needed  for  a  single  or  double  unit. 

6.  Low  power  cost.  %  H.P. Motor  operates 
4dou^l^nits,  milking  Scows  at  a  time. 

7.  Sanitary  claw  with  automatic  shut 
oif  and  without  moving  parts  to  wear 

.  get  oui  oi  aajusiment. 

Machine  to  Meet  "Every  Dairyman'* 
Requirements 


om 


With  an  Empire  Milker  this 
man  milks  22  cows  in  1  hour 
and  20  minutes 


HE  does  thre^  people's  work.  That  means 
less  wages  tctoay.  And  wages  saved  means 
extra  profiits.  TheE«ipireMilkorJB'stare  a  friend 
to  James  lirtey,R.F.D.  No.  l,Harrison  Valiey  ,Pa, 

It  saves  the  wages  of  oneUiired  hand. 

•  •         • 

It  saves  his  wrifc  the  drixigecy  of  milking. 

•  •  • 

It  saves  M».  Riley  the  hard  work  of  hand 
milking.  ^         ^         ^ 

Cows  now  ki  better  condition. 

•  •  • 

Cut  Doiun  Ijohot  Cost 

But  read  what  Mr.  Riley  says— his  own  ex- 
perience—how the  Empire  Milker  came  to  his 
rescue.  Here  is  his  letter : 

""With  the  Empire  Milker  I  can  milk  23  cows 
in  1  hour  and  30  minutes,  where  it  took  myself, 
my  wife  and  a  hired  man  1  houi^and  30  min- 
utes. I  can  do  the  work  of  three  people. 

"Also  I  find  the  cows  ar©  in  better  condition 
when  milked  by  the  Empire  Milker.  It  is  easy 
to  care  for  and  we  have  had  the  best  tests  on 
this  farm  that  they  have  ever  haxl.*' 


No  Other  Milker  Like  the  Empire— 
Except  the  Calf 

Might  as  well  milk  into  a  sieve  as  to  let  all 
your  profits  ooze  away  into  wages  for  milk 
haixte.  Farmers  alvTRys  wanted  to  get  away 
from  the  high  cost  of  hiring  hand  milkers.  And 
what  they  are  learning  now  all  over  America 
is  how  to  distinguish  between  the  Empire  and 
all  other  milkers. 

Let  thfe  fact  stick  i^^The  Empire  sucks  the 
teat  just  like  the  calf  ^^ks  it.  It's  nature's  way. 
The  cow  likes  it.  She  stands  quieter.  She 
makes  more  milk.  She  gives  milk  more  days. 
The  Empire  gives  a  perfebt  three-sided  mas- 
sage of  thereat  from  tip  to  udder  after  each 
suck.  No  other  milker  does  that.  It  is  a  patented 
EcHJire  feature.  That's  why  men  want  the 
Empire,  use  the  Empire,  make  extra  profits 
with  the  Empire.  No  matter  what  men  say 
about  other  Milkers,  they  have  only  good  words 
kx  the  gm^ire. 

To  fiSt'dui  more  about  the  road  to  bigger 
milk  profits,  send  for  booktet,  "How  to  Milk 
ft*  Bigger  Profits."  Just  fill  out  the  coupon 
and  mail  today. 


EMPIRE 

Milking  Machined 

H.  E.  McWhinney,  President 

EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  CCW^ANY 

Bloomfieki,  New  Jersey 

Sales  and  Service  Bnanches 

Elgin,  in.;  San  Franci»co,  Cal.;  Denver,  Col.;  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Canad* 


.^y 


^       /         Empire 

^<C    y  Milking 


Machine  Co., 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


i>  /      Dear  SirB:     Without 

^r     .         any    obligation    on   my 

jC0^  '       part.pleasesend  meacopy 

A^    /       of  your  free  booklet.  "How 

y^ ^         to  Milk  for  Bigger  Profits." 

/  Yours, 


/ 

Poai  OBice. 


Natne^ 


State. 


National  Dairy  Council  will  have  a  com- 
plete demonstration  of  its  work. 

In  fact  there  is  so  much  to  see  and 
so  many  things  to  learn  that  the  dairy 
farmer  can  well  afford  the  expenditure 
necessary  to  make  this  trip  and  be  fully 
repaid  for  the  money  expended. 

Special  railroad  rates  are  available 
from  all  points. 

Railroad  rates  will  be  on  the  basis 
of  a  fare  and  one  half  for  the  round 
trip,  on  the  certificate  plan.  When  buy- 
ing your  ticket  obtain  certificate  or  re- 
ceipt for  your  fare  from  your  station 
agent.  This  certificate  validated  at  the 
National  Dairy  Exhibit,  will  enable  you 
to  purchase  your  return  fare  at  one  half 
the  rate. 

For  more  definite  arrangements  as  to 
transportation  rates,  hotel  accomodations 


etc.,      communicate      direct      with  the 

National    Dairy    Exposition,   Room  il4. 

Carpenter  Building,  Grand  Avenue  and 
Sixth  Streets,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Milk  is  on  the  average  about  87  per 
cent  water,  and  cows  giving  milk  need  to 
drink  about  four  limes  as  much  as  dry 
cows  drink.  See  that  they  have  plenty 
that  is  clean  and  fresh. 


E.   NEWLIN    BROWN 

Live  Stock 
Auctioaeer 

WYCOMBE,  BUCKS  CO..  PA. 

Salea  Anywhare        — Anytim* 


J 


Water-glass  for  preserving  eggs  should 
be  used  in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
water-glass  to  nine  parts  of  water.  The 
eggs  should  be  clean,  smooth  and  infer- 
tile; the  container  a  clean  earthenware 
crock. 


"I  do  hope  that  you  keep  your  cows  in 
a  pasture,"  said  Mrs.  Newlywed  as  she 
paid  the  milkman.  "Yes'm,"  replied  the 
mllkinan,  "of  course  we  keep  tliem  in  a 
])asture."  "I'm  so  glad,"  gushed  Mrs. 
Newlywed.  "I  have  been  told  that  pas- 
teurized milk  is  much  the  best." 


A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned; 
follow  the  price  movements  when  buy- 
ing feed  and  make  your  plans  in  advance. 


The  successful  dairyman  must  weed, 
feed,  and  breed,  and  keep  continually 
at  it. 


k 
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THE  BEST(ttLCALENDAR 


KQUIPMENT  TO  HANDLE  MTuU^gV^^tl  FROM   COW   TO  CONSUMER" 


lmu  ntowcTs^ 


end  a  Pleasant  Half  Hourl 
Looking  Through 
This  New  Catalog 


Nearly  100  pages  —  over  2001 
articles  described,  illustrated  andi 
priced.  Everything  the  modern 
dairy  farmer  needs  for  handling 
milk  is  to  be  found  within  the 
covers  of  this  new  Bestov  Supply  | 
Book. 


Bestov 

SUPPBT 

for 

Kairymen 


A  copy  will  be  delivered  to  you 
by  mail  entirely  without  charge] 

if  you  will  ask  for  one. 

Get  a  copy  and  spend  a  few  I 
pleasant  moments  looking  through  | 
it.     Keep  it  for  reference. 


isseft-' 

1918  Market  St.,  PHILADELPHIA 


33  So.  Charlts  St.,  BALTIMORE! 


3  bags  of 

UNICORN 

will  make  the  same 
amount  of  tnilk  as 

4  bags  of  most  other 
dairy  rations* 

Don't  take  our  word 
for  this,  but  prove  it 
with  your  own  cows. 

Chapin  &  Company 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


MOTOR  TRUCKS  BRING  BULK  OF  CITIES'  MILK  SUPPLY 


The  motor  truck  i.s  now  tht-  ino.st  im- 
portant ajyency  for  transj)orting  milk 
from  producer  to  city  distributor,  ac- 
cording to  the  liureau  of  Public  Hoads 
of    the     United    States    Department    of 

Agriculture.  The  bureau  lias  recently 
completed  a  .survey  of  milk  transporta- 
tion for  eight  large  cities  and  has  found 
that  the  m(»tor  truck,  whicli  first  entered 
the  field  in  1913,  when  most  of  the  milk 
was  ti'ansj)orted  by  rail  and  the  remain- 
ing portion  by  wagon,  is  now  the  major 
factor  in  tlie  field. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  jnilk  delivered 
to  the  cities  investigated  the  amounts 
delivered  by  motor  truck  were  as  fol- 
lows: Baltimore,  45  per  cent;  Philadel- 
phia, 20  per  cent;  Cincinnati,  97  per  cent; 


Detroit,  HH  ])vr  cent.;  Milwaukee,  87  per 
cent;  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  Q-l  j).'r 
cent;  and   Indianapolis,  94  per  cent. 

'I'll is  form  of  transportation  has  been 
of  great  benefit  in  developing  new  mlk- 
prodiicing  territories  for  growing  cities 
and  has  given  the  farmers  a  more  s;itis- 
faetory  means  of  delivering  their  jiro- 
duet.  'J'he  milk  moves  directly  from  the 
farmer's  gate  to  the  city's  bottling  plant 
instead  of  being  delivered  to  the  steam 
or  electric  railroad  station,  hauled  by 
rail,  and  then  delivered  from  the  city 
terminal. 

In  the  Baltimore  area  a  farmer's  co- 
operative trucking  association  has  been 
organized  with  a  city  warehouse,  where 
the  milk  trucks  call  for  a  return  load 
of  farmers'  supplies. 


/" 


■~\ 


Gleanings  From  the  Field 
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ORGANIZATION  IN  DELAWARE 


Owing  to  harvest  activities  on  tiie 
farm  no  organized  drives  are  being 
.scheduled  at  the  jiresent  time,  the  field 
membership  work  of  the  last  few  weeks 
being  limited  to  New  Castle  County, 
Delaware.  Up  to  the  iiresent  time  some 
forty  new  members  have  been  added  to 
our  rolls  ana  a  total  of  approximately 
650  cows.  'I'his  shows  a  herd  average  of 
fourteen  cows  per  farm.  These  figures 
give  some  idea  of  the  Intensiveness  with 
which  dairying  has  grown  to  lie  i)raeticed 
in  this  section. 

New  Castle  County  lies  south  and 
east  of  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  its  northern  extremity  has  mueli 
of  rolling  type  of  land  that  makes  the 
Pennsylvania  county  well  adapted  to 
dairying.  This  factor  combined  with  its 
l)roxiniity  to  large  market  centers  hns 
been  largely  responsible  for  the  growth 
of  the  counties'   dairy   industry. 

At  the  southern  end  of  New  Castle 
County  the  rolling  hills  flatten  out  into 
a  broad,  flat  plain,  typical  of  central  i.nd 
southern  Delaware.  This  country  lias 
none  of  the  features  of  the  typical  milk 
producing  regions  which  abound  in 
valleys  and  brook-fed  meadows.  The 
])rodiiction  of  wheat  is  a  major  industry 
as  would  be  suggested  by  the  size  and 
tillage  of  the  fields.  Beside  this  broad 
acre  farming  there  has  grown  up  a  very 
notable  dairy  industry  with  herds  well 
above    the    average    of    the    entire    milk 


shed  in  size.  There  have  been  two  very 
interesting  factors  eoiilributing  to  this 
(leveloi)inent.  'i'liese  were,  the  demand 
for  milk  from  Philadelphia  and  the 
tenanting::  system,  which  is  practiced  so 
largely  in   this  section. 

lU'ceiving  stations  of  Philadelphia  fluid 
milk  eoiniianies  are  located  at  intervals 
from  northern  New  Castle  County  far 
into  the  southern  end  of  Delaware  and 
the  fanner  has  available  an  organizec'' 
and  well  i)roteeted  market  for  hi. 
product  that  would  not  exist  if  the  state 
eonsuined  its  own  milk.  A  large  per- 
centage of  these  dairymen  are  tenant 
farmers  working  under  an  agreement, 
whereby  they  receive  the  proceeds  from 
the  ddiry.  This,  of  course,  is  an  added 
stimulus    to    milk   iirodiiction. 

It  is  i)leasing  to  note  again  that  the 
reaction  to  co-operation  in  marketing  is 
very  largely  favorable  even  among  those 
who  have  not  been  organized  up  to  this 
time.  The  majority  of  the  dairymen 
with  whom  it  has  been  possible  to  get 
in  toucli  show  themselves  as  ready  and 
willing  to  supjjort  the  Association  in  its 
work.  It  will  be  particularly  satisfying 
to  comi)lete  the  present  membership 
work  in  this  territory  since  that  will 
])lace  the  entire  state  of  Delaware  among 
the  best  organized  of  the  states.  A 
large  majority  of  the  i)roducers  will  then 
have  placed  themselves  on  the  side  of  c<)- 
oi>eration  and  protected  marketing. 


SOFT  CORN  FOR  SILAGE 

A.  L.  Haecker 


The  corn  crop  is  from  two  to  three 
weeks  late  this  year,  and  with  a  cool 
summer  and  an  early  frost  we  will  be 
sure  of  losing  much  of  the  crop.  It 
would  be  well  at  this  time  to  plan  ways 
and  means  to  handle  this  immature  corn. 
The  siK)  is  without  doubt  the  best  way 
to  take  care  of  corn  which  is  unripe, 
since  it  can  be  made  into  silage  at  almost 
any  stage  of  growth.  It  is  generally 
admitted,  however,  that  matured  corn, 
just  before  it  turns  dry,  makes  the  best 
silage. 

In  many  of  our  northern  states  the 
growing  period  is  short,  which  generally 
means  the  corn  is  frosted  before  it 
ripens.  The  silo  is  used  in  most  sections 
to  take  care  of  the  crop,  and. it  is  seldom 
put  in  until  the  first  frost,  thus  giving  it 
all  advantage  of  the  growing  period. 

Occasionally  we  have  a  year  like  this 
(me,  when  the  corn  goes  in  late  or  is 
re-])lanted  and  has  a  late  start.  Unless 
we  have  a  specially  warm  and  favorable 
summer  with  a  late  frost,  a  good  deal 
of  our  corn  will  be  caught  by  first  freeze 
in  the  fall  which  always  damages  the 
most  valuable  grain,  but  invariably  the 
crop  makes  sufficient  growth  to  warrant 
from  ten  to  fifteen  tons  of  excellant 
silage.  I  have  seen  excellent  silage  made 
from  corn  j)lanted  the  first  of  July,  and 
corn  which  has  been  frosted  can  be  put 
into  the  silo  unless  it  has  turned  dry. 

Too  many  of  our  farmers  have  an 
idea  that  they  are  losing  the  value  of  the 
corn    crop   when    they   put  it   in   a   silo. 


There  is  every  proof  available  to  show 
that  the  crop  thus  harvested  will  yield 
from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent  more  than 
it  will  in  any  other  way.  With  the 
average  crop,  forty  jier  cent  of  the  food 
value  of  the  corn  plant  is  found  in  the 
stalk  and  leaves.  The  grain  with  the 
best  crop  amounts  to  only  about  sixty 
per  cent.  It  often  hapjjcns  that  with 
the  eatless  stalk  and  many  suckers, 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  food  value  is  in  the 
stalk  and  leaves.  By  putting  the  corn 
in  the  silo  at  the  t,inie  of  maturity  or 
when  the  corn  is  in  the  dough  stage  and 
the  leaves  are  still  green,  all  of  the  nutri- 
ment of  the  plant  is  in  its  best  stage 
for  harvest,  and  in  the  silo  it  can  all  be 
saved.  Farmers  who  do  not  have  live 
stock  naturally  will  not  be  as  much  in- 
terested in  this  subject  as  those  who  do; 
hut  even  the  farmer  without  stock  can 
afford  to  i)ut  up  silage  to  save  his  crop, 
and  often  can  jturn  a  failure  crop  into 
one  of  profit  by  this  method. 

The  silo  has  always  stood  as  our 
greatest  corn  insurance  for  whatever  we 
grow,  we  can  save  by  the  silo.  Every 
man  who  keeps  ten  head  or  more  of 
stock  should  have  the  silo  as  a  matter 
of  economy  and  production.  This  is  not 
a  debatable  question.  It  has  been  proven 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers 
and  by  practically  all  of  our  colleges 
and   experimental   stations. 

It  is  important  at  this  time  to  care- 
fully consider  our  corn  crop,  and  the 
silo  is  certainly  one  way  to  solve  the 
problem  of  soft  corn. 


NEW  JERSEY  NOW  EATS 

MORE  THAN  FARMS 

CAN  GROW 


Survey  Shows  Population  Increase  Puts 
Consumption  Above  Production 


I 


Mention  the   name  of  this  paper   when  writing  advertisers 


MARKETS  RIGHT  AT  HOME 

New  Jersey's  rich  farm  lands  no 
longer  supj)ly  the  food  needs  of  its  own 
pojiulation.  This  is  the  discovery  made 
hy  agricultural  officials  in  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  food  production  and  C(m- 
sumption  situation  in  the  state,  the 
survey  Indicating  that  willi  tlie  steady 
increase  of  poj)ulation  there  has  been  a 
decline  in  the  area  of  improved  farm 
'ands.  Due  to  intensive  farming  methods 
'  nd  scientific  agriculture,  however,  the 
.letual  total  jjroduction,  even  on  the 
smaller   acreage,  shows    an   increa.se. 

The  changing  conditions  have  made  it 
])ossible  for  New  Jersey  farmers  to  sell 
within  their  own  state  practically  all  the 
food  they  raise,  if  distribution  plans  are 
improved  to  meet  the  opportunities  thus 
created.  Of  all  farmers  in  America, 
th(»se  most  happily  located  in  regards  to 
marketing  their  products  are  the  New 
Jersey  growers*  according  to  Allen  G. 
Waller,  oi  the  State  Experiment  Station, 
and  Harry  B.  Wei.ss,  chief  of  the  Statisti- 
cal bureau  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  who  conducted  the  survey. 
Their  study  enters  very  thoroughly  into 
the  production-consumption  ])roblem, 
and  their  findings  are  based  on  an 
interesting  schedule  of  family  food  bud- 
gets, both  in  city  and  country. 

The  federal  census  figures  are  quoted 
giving  some  idea  of  the  increased  food 
re(iuirements.  Farmers  had  to  export 
much  of  their  productiim  in  1850,  with 
a  state  poi)ulation  of  less  than  a  half- 
million,  but  with  a  present  poj)ulation  of 
more  than  .'3,000.000,  the  state  is  com- 
pelled to  iinjiort  much  more  than  it  ex- 
ports of  perishable  food  suj»plies.  It 
was  about  IHKO,  when  the  population 
passed  the  millicm  mark,  that  encroach- 
ments of  the  suburbs  started  the  decline 
in  improved  farm  land  areas;  and  since 
that  time  the  decrease  has  been  gradual 
but  steady. 

The  changing  conditions  and  demands 
have  caused  an  increase  in  the  state's 
jiroduction  of  some  crops  and  a  falling 
off  of  others,  hut  the  general  tendency 
lias  been  toward  increased  production. 
Poultry  has  led  all  other  factors  in  the 
rising  tide  of  its  prosperity.  Production 
of  white  and  sweet  potatoes  and  of 
tomatoes  is  on  a  steady  increase.  Hay 
and  forage  crops  also  have  increased 
steadily.  Corn  remains  about  the  same, 
as  does  rye,  while  there  is  a  slight  de- 
cline in  wheat  })roducti(m.  Oats  and 
buckwheat  have  dropped  behind. 

The  fruit  industry,  after  ups  and 
d(»wns,  is  now  increasing  its  acreage  and 
jirodueticm,  both  of  apples  and  peaclies. 
The  dairy  industry  has  increased,  but 
butter  and  cheese  production  have  fallen 
off  because  of  the  active  market  for 
fresh  raw  milk.  There  has  been  a  slight 
reduction  in  swine  production  and  sheep 
have   decreased    considerably. 

While  the  future  imputation  of  New 
Jersey  depends  upon  many  factors,  such 
as  birth  rates,  movement  of  industries, 
water  supply,  sewerage  facilities.  In- 
dustrial and  suburban  movements  and 
migrations,  the  officials  who  complied  the 
report  say  the  state  has  not  reached  the 
saturation  point,  by  any  means,  and  de- 
clare it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  for 
some  years  to  come  the  rate  of  increase 
in  population  will  continue  as  rapidly  as 
in  the  immediate  past. 


More  Milk  HOW 

move  milk  for  vears  ti 

Too  many  dairymen  judge  a  dairy  feed  only  by  the  immediate  results 
produced  in  the  milk  pail.  It  is  just  as  important  for  you  to  know  what 
the  long  time  results  will  be. 

Right  from  the  start  LARRO  lays  a  sure  foundation  for  consistent 
heavy  milk  production  by  first  building  up  the  health  and  condition  of 
your  cows.  Continuous  feeding  of  LARRO  maintains  health  and 
condition,  thus  guaranteeing  peak  milk  production,  not  only  now,  but 
month  after  month,  year  in  and  year  out. 

Actual  figures  prove  this  true  in  thousands  of  cases  among  grade 
cows  and  thoroughbreds  alike,  regardless  of  breed,  regardless  of 
geography. 


^ 


Cow  No.  241  is  an  ordinary  barn  Holstein  bought 
by  the  Larro  Research  Farm  in  1922  for  $125. 
She  had  been  milking  150  days  when  she  arrived 
at  the  farm.  Her  production  during  the  first  30 
days  thereafter  v/as  724.5  pounds  of  milk.  In  her 
next  lactation,  during  the  corresponding  30  day 
period,  she  produced  1,173.3  pounds  of  milk  - 
more  than  50'  o  increase.  Her  total  milk  produc- 
tion in  the  first  full  lactation  period  at  the  Larro 
Research  Farm  was  13.646.4  pounds — more  than 
three  times  the  average  for  all  cows  in  the  United 
States.  Larro — maintaining  health  and  condition 
— plus  proper  care,  did  it. 

Prince's  Rose  of  Meadowbrook  is  a  Jersey  who 
broke  the  Pennsylvania  state  record  for  2 -year- 


olds  in  1922  with  9,810  pounds  of  milk  and  462.79 
pounds  fat.  In  1923  she  again  became  stale 
champion  with  a  record  of  1-1,2 92  pounds  and 
639.05  pounds  fat.  As  a  calf  she  was  startcil 
on  a  Larro  grain  ration  and  kept  continu- 
ously on  Larro  throughout  the  milking  periods 
mentioned. 

Down  in  Florida,  Ferndell,  of  the  famous  Lemon 
City  White  Belted  Herd,  produced  13.477.9 
pounds  of  milk  and  585.64  pounds  of  butter  fat 
in  her  twelfth  year  five  or  six  years  past  the 
age  of  peak  production  for  most  cows.  The  herd 
she  leads  has  been  fed  Larro  for  thirteen  years 
and  averages  9,998  pounds  per  year. 


A  feed  that  accomplishes  such  long  distance  results  must  be  a  feed  that  first  builds 
health  and  condition— then  positively  maintains  these  two  important  requirements 
for  profitable  milk  production. 

Your  cows  should  be  on  a  grain  ration  now.  There  is  no  feed  that  will  more  surely 
guarantee  future  production  and  future  profits  than  Larro. 

See  the  nearest  dealer,  or  write  us  direct. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

109  Larrowe  Building  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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The  SAFE  Ration  for  Dairy  Cows 


Every  increase  In  population  improves 
tlu-  markets  for  New  Jersey  farmers. 
In  addition,  the  metropolitan  areas  of 
New  York  City  and  Philadelphia  have  a 
populiitiim  otitside  of  New  .Tersey  of 
over  8,000,000  indicating  a  still  larger 
nearby  market.  Both  cities  are  centers 
to  which  produce  growers,  far  and  wide, 
ship  their  products,  but  Jersey  farmers 
have  the  advaidage  of  .shorter  hauls  and 
fresher  shipments.  Good  roads  and 
motor  trucks  also  work  to  the  advantage 
of  the  New  Jersey  grower  in  quickly 
and  economically  reaching  the  metro- 
politan and  home  markets. 

That  the  farmer  has  not  fully  de- 
veloped the  home  market  is  shown  by  a 
report  covering  the  white  potato 
industry.  New  Jersey  farms  do  not 
begin  to  grow  the  quantity  of  potatoes 


needed  for  consumption  of  the  State's 
populaticm,  yet  most  of  the  crop  is 
.shipped  out  of  the  .state,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  10,000,000  bushels  have  to  be 
imported  from  other  states  to  supply 
New  Jersey's  needs,  at  a  cost  in  freight 
charges  of  at  least  .$2,000,000.  Outgo- 
ing potato  shipments  to  other  states  adds 
at  least  another  .$1,000,000  to  the  freight 
bill  uiuler  this  peculiar  criss-crossing  dis- 
tribution. 

Something  nf  the  same  conditi«ms  are 
found  in  apple  marketing.  New  Jersey's 
population,  despite  the  increase  in  apple 
production,  consumes  approximately  a 
half  million  more  bushels  of  apjdes  than 
its  orchards  produce.  Yet  many  apples 
are  shipped  out  and  many  shii>ped  in 
from  other  states. 

The    report    throws    interesting    light 


up(Mi  other  eoiulitious  in  the  problem  of 
feeding  .'$,000,000  New  Jersey  residcitts- 
Economists  declare  its  conclusions  re- 
garding the  opportunity  for  more  direct 
food  distribution,  as  an  advantage  not 
only  to  the  farmer  but  to  the  consumer, 
have  set  a  new  target  for  scientific  mar- 
keting. 


GARDEN  PESTS 

Insect  pests  are  very  destructive  in  the 
home  gardens  this  year.  Small  bellows 
hand  dusters  should  be  on  hand  to  greet 
apy  invasion  of  plant  lice,  cucumber 
beetles  or  other  siiuiii  insect  jiests.  Pre- 
l)ared  nicotine  dust,  which  cm  be  bought 
in  snudl  quantities  in  air-tight  cans,  is  a 
great  aid  in  battling  some  of  these  pests. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 
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FEDERATION  MADE  GOOD 
THQR  PROMISE 


At  tlie  closirifr  of  last  year's  Feed  Pool  we  asked  you  for  your  continued 
siii»j)ort  ill  l)ii.siiu'ss.  We  take  this  oi)portunity  of  thanking  you  for  givinj? 
,i,t  to  us.  We  promised  you  we  would  inijirove  our  shipping  service — we  have 
done  so.  We  promised  you  we  would  buy  earlier — we  did  buy  earlier.  We 
lironiised  you  we  would  make  you  greater  savings — 'We  have  made  you  greater 
savings.  On  the  basis  of  the  j)resent  market  i)rice.s,  our  total  tonnage  of  pooled 
urns  siiovv  iiiai  we  iiavc  saved  iOOO  farmers  in  the  neighi)orhood  of  .S l oO,(X;u. 
'I'his  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  actual  savings  we  have  made  farmers  by 
reason  of  the  influences  of  the  low  p(M)l  jjrices  will  have  on  prices  of  com- 
l)eting  f<'eds.  The  success  depended  upon  your  loyalty  and  the  credit,  there- 
fore, belongs  to  you. 


POOL  PRICES 


Sept,  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Jan.  Feb.  Mar. 
P.  F.  C  F.  Milk  Makers  24 9^.  .$48.05  $48.05  $48.05  $48.55  $49.05  $49.55  $50.05 
P.  F.  C  F.  Milk  Makers  207^  • .  46.30    46.30    46.30    46.80    47.30    47.80    48.30 

Protein  Supplement  32?r 53.55    53.55    53.55    54.05    54.55    55.05    55.55 

P.  F,  C  F.  Laying  Mash  207r  • .  4925    49.25    49.25    49.75    50.25    50.75    5J.25 

These  prices  cover  freight,  car  door  man's  commission  and  all  other 
charges,  to  all  points  taking  the  Philadelphia  rate  of  freight.  Deduct  20  cents 
l)er  ton  for  Baltimore,  50  cents  for  R(K-hester,  .$2..*30  for  Pittsburgh  rate  points. 
Add  in  case  your  station  takes  an  arbitrary  fre.ight  rate.  Any  advance  in 
freight  is  for  buyers  account. 


Pennsylvania  Farmers'  Cooperative 
Federation,  Inc. 


817-25  Heed  Building 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA    (wood  stave) 
KEYSTONE    (wood  stave) 

CENTURY      (CEMENT  STAVE) 
UTILITY      (GLAZED   TILE) 

RIGHT  PmCE— TERMS— SERVICE 
*'When  You  Want  a  SILO  See  SCHLICHTER" 

L  F.  Schlicher  Co.    ^^^"^  ^'^•^•^^  ^ 

10  S.   ISA  ST.,  PHILA.  FEED    TRUCKS    O 
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THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY— WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS    AND    VARNISH 

Writ*  (or  Color  Cards  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointers" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc,  PHILADELPHIA 


ES 


LET   US 
DESIGN 
YOUR 
STATIONERY 


PEPIGREE 
CATALOGS 
OUR 
SPECIALTY 


Horace  F.  Temple 

PRINTER 

BELL  PHONE  NO.  1         WEST   CHESTER,  PA. 


MILK  FOR  HEALTH 


There's  more  milk  in  the  pails  and  less  One  small  pane  of  window  glass  will 

purchased  feed  on  the  farms  which  are      keep  many  a  smudge  off  the  pages  of  the 
planted  with  more  legume  seed.  cook  book. 


PREVENT  CONSTIPATION 

It  is  dangerous 
to  your  health 


Constipation  is  usually  caused  by  wrong  food  habits 
and  lack  of  exercise 


HOW  TO  PREVENT  AND 

CURE  CONSTIPATION 

Eat  Laxative  Foods 

1.  Such  foods  as  coarse  bread 
and  cereals,  vegetables  and  fruits 
should  be  eaten  every  day. 

2.  Eat  more  raw  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. Leafy  vegetables  and  salads 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  are  especi- 
ally good. 


Oranges 

Orsr*ef?uit 

Rhubarb 


3.     Buttermilk 
than  sweet  milk. 


is    more   laxative 


4.     Avoid 
and  pastries. 


rich    desserts,    candy 


5.     Avoid  large  amounts  of  meat. 

Drink  Water 

Drink  6  to  8  glasses  of  water 
every  day.  Drinking  1  to  2  glasses 
before  breakfast  and  1  before  going 
to  bed  is  especially  helpful.  Drink 


ing  1  to  2  cups  of  hot  water  before  ^' 


Good  Laxative  Foods 

Fresh  Fruits 

Apples  with  skins 

Plums  with  skins 
Peaches  Grapes  with  skins 

Melons  Berries 

Eat  some  fresh  fruit  every  day. 
It  is  most  eflfective  if  taken  15-30 
minutes   before   breakfast. 

Dried  Fruits 

Prunes  Raisins 

Figs  Dates 

Prunes  or  figs  eaten  at  bedtime 
are  very  helpful. 

Leafy  Vegetables 
Spinach  Lettuce 

Cabbage  Swiss  Chard 

Dandelions  Kale 

Romaine  Beet  and  Turnip 

Tops 
Eat  some  leafy  vegetables  every 


breakfast,  followed  by  1  or  2  glasses 
of  cold  water  is  an  excellent  remedy 
also. 

Exercise 

Take  plenty  of  exercise  daily. 
Walking  is  very  good.  The  doctor 
will  show  you  special  exercises  to 
take  if  necessary. 

Practice  Good  Habits 

1.  Do  not  take  cathartics  or 
laxative  drugs  except  on  the  special 
advice  of  a  physician. 

2.  Be  sure  to  have  a  bowel 
movement  every  day. 

3.  Make  a  habit  of  going  to  the 
toilet  the  same  time  every  day. 


Other  Good  Vegetables 

Celery  String  beans 

Asparagus  Tomatoes 


Onions 
Beets 
Turnips 
Carrots 
Eat   at 


least 


Cauliflower 
Corn 

Potatoes,  baked 
(with   skins) 
one   of  these   vege- 


tables  besides   potatoes  every  day. 
Coarse  Breads 


Rye  Bread 
Oatmeal  Bread 
Graham  Bread 


Bran  Bread 
Bran  Muffins 
Whole  Wheat 
Bread 


4.  Eat  meals  slowly  at  regular 
hours,  and  chew  your  food  thor- 
oughly. 


Coarse  Cereals 
Oatmeal  Pcttijohn 

Cracked  Wheat     Ralston 
Shredded  Wheat   Scotch  or  Irish 

Oats 


One  or  two  tablespoons  of  Bran 
eaten  as  a  cereal  or  mixed  in  with 
the     breakfast     cereal     is     a     good 
5.     Be    cheerful   and   happy,   es-      remedy  for  constipation,  especially 
pecially  at  meals.  for  obstinate  cases. 

Philadelphia  Child  Health  Society 

(Formerly  The   Child   Federation) 

)506  Locust  Street 

(Member  of  Philadelphia  Welfare  Federation 

MANY  FARMERS  ASK  STATE  TO  TEST  DAIRY  HERDS 


'i'hc  interest  of  Pennsylvania  farmers 
in  the  tuberculin  testing  of  their  cattle 
continues  to  pile  up.  Officials  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agriculture,  have 
reported  to  Secretary  Frank  P.  Willits 
that  the  number  of  cattle  tested  this 
year  far  surpasses  similar  activities  of 
any  previous  year.  More  money  has  been 
available  for  the  work,  nevertheless  Ihe 
demands  by  the  farmers  have  increased 
at  a  rate  that  taxes  the  facilities  of  the 
Bureau.  Accredited  herd  tests  are  pro- 
ceeding as  fast  as  the  State  officials  can 
meet  the  requests. 

So  far,  the  statement  shows,  the 
Bureau  has  conducted  tests  in  the  follow- 
ing     counties:      Crawford,      Jefferson, 


Mercer,  Warren,  Elk,  Lawrence,  and 
Butler.  During  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year  there  were  10,188  herds  con- 
taining 60,511  catties  tested  in  seven  dif- 
ferent counties.  This  month,  said  Dr. 
T.  E.  Munce,  the  Bureau's  director,  the 
tuberculin  tests  will  be  applied  to  herds 
in  Lawrence,  Clearfield,  Beaver,  and 
McKean  counties. 

Applications  for  additional  tests  have 
been  received  from  herd  owners  in 
Lawrence,  McKean,  Clarion,  Clearfield, 
Beaver,  Elk,  Columbia,  Blair,  Erie, 
Westmoreland,  Tioga,  Centre,  Bradford, 
Monroe,  Butler,  Union,  and  Fayette 
counties.  More  than  90  per  cent  of  the 
progressive  dairymen  in  those  counties 
have  requested  their  herds  be  tested  for 
the  disease. 
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Booklet 


**A  Hundred 

and  Cne 

Farm  Uses 

of  Concrete** 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  have 
more  time  for  yoursdf ?  Wouldn't 
you  like  to  know  you  were 
through  fixing  up  fences  for  once 
and  all?  Wouldn't  you  like  to 
know  when  you  build  a  hog 
house  that  you  will  never  have 
to  repair  or  rebuild  it? 

You  can  be  muc  oi  these  thing* 
when  you  build  with  Concrete. 
Concrete  is  not  only  sanitary  and 
economicaL  It  is  permanent. 

Send  today  for  your  free  copy 
of  ''A  Hundred  and  One  Farm 
Uses  of  Concrete" 

This  practical  little  book  has 
been  especially  prepared  for  you 
and  other  progressive  farmers.  It 
is  well  illustrated,  and  contains 
samples  of  blue  prints  which  will 
hdp  you  in  your  building  im* 
provements. 

It  also  gives  you  worthwhile 
information  about  Coocrste  silos, 
dairy  barns,  barn  floors,  feeding 
fkwrs,  hog  houses,  milk  houses 
and  many  other  fonns  of  Con- 
crete constrtictioa. 

Finally,  it  tells  you  cxacdy  how 
to  make  good  Concrete;  how  to 
proportion  and  mix  the  materials, 
how  to  get  the  greatest  values  out 
of  every  sack  of  cement  you  buy. 

You  simply  cannot  aflord  to 
be  without  this  practical  linle 
book.  And  remember,  it  is  free. 
Write  for  it  today. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

1315  W«hwU  St  347  MiifaoB  A»e»e 

PHIUDELPHIA  NEW  YORK 

Umm  Tnst  BdMbf 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C 

o/f  National  Organization  to  Improvt 
and  Exttnd  the  Viet  of  Concrete 

Oiiic««   in    30   Cities 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 

CARL  A.  SAGER,  TESTER 

Due  to  the  warm  weather  and  short  pastures  along  with  the  busy  season,  the 
production   for  the  month  of  .July  was  consider-able  less  than  the  previous  month. 

Cows  in  milk,  274;  cows  dry,  42;  cows  producing  over  40  pounds  of  fat,  26; 
over  50  pounds  o;f  fat,  7;  20  cows  produced  over  1200  pounds  of  milk  and  43 
over  1,000  pounds  of  milk.  Members  of  the  association  have  started  to  get  rid  of 
the  boarder  cow.     During  the  month  5  unprofitable  cows  were  disposed  of. 

The  highest  cow  for  butterfat  was  Pet,  a  pure  bred  .Jersey  of  the  School  of 
Horticulture,  she  having  produced  1,144  pounds  of  milk,  57.2  pounds  of  butterfat 
with  a  test  of  5  per  cent.  She  is  five  years  old  and  freshened  May  2.  The  secotid 
highest  producer  for  butterfat  was  Annie,  a  purebred  Holstein  owned  by  A.  K. 
Rothenberger,  she  having  produced  56.07  pounds  of  butterfat  and  1,649  pounds  <>f 
milk. 

Following  are  the  ten  highest  producing  cows  in  butterfat  for  the  month  of 
July: 

Owner  Name  &  Breed  Age 

of  Cow  Years 

<lphr.r»1    n(    Hnrtiriilfiirp   Pet      P     R     .T  5 

A.  K.  Rothenberger  Annie.  P.  B.  H.  6 

W.  J.  Hendren  Fern  Hill,  P.  B.  J.  8 

A.  A.  Heebner  No.  1,  Gr.  H.  10 

Mrs.  Howard  Bieler  Katy,  Gr.  H. 

J.  L    Wood  &  Sons  Lily,  P   B.  H.  6 

A.  A.  Heebner  No.  11,  Gr   H.  4 

Ursinus  College  K.  D.  K.  P.,  P.  B.  J.     5 

W.  J.  Hendren  B.  Dolly,  P.  B.  J.  12 

Mrs.  Howard  Bieler  Susie.  P.  B.  H.  4 


Susie,  P.  B.  H. 

The  following  herds  had  the  highest  milk  production: 
Name  Cows 

Milking 

Ursinus  College   12 

A.  A.  Heebner  14 

Mrs.  Howard  Bieler  H 

J.  L.  Wood  &  Sons  13 

The  following  herds  had  the  highest  average  butterfat  production 

Name  Cows 

Milking 

O.  M.  Woodward  &  Son 9 

Ursinus   College    12 

Mrs.  Howard  Bieler   H 

A.  A.  Heebner 1* 

The  following  herds  had  the  highest  average  test: 

Name  Average  Test 

W.  J.  Hendren   5.63 

J.  Alan  MIddleton   *J 

School  of  Horticulture  JJ9 

C.  William  Haywood  *-^ 

Vincent  Alderfer    •  •  • *•»* 

The  highest  testing  cow  for  the  month  was  a  registered  Jersey  owned  by   W. 
J.  Hendren;  her  test  being  6  8. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Milk 

Butterfat 

1144 

67.20 

1649 

66.07 

1132 

65  47 

1479 

63.24 

1262 

63.00 

1203 

62.93 

1535 

53.19 

1572 

48.73 

918 

47.73 

1302 

46.87 

Average 

Lbs.  Milk 

979 

923           \'l' 

914 

905 

roduction 

: 

Average 

Lbs     Fat 

34.2 

32.2 

32. 

« 

31.6 

GOOD  BREEDING  STOCK 

SHOWS  VALUE 

In  support  of  increasing  evidence  that 
well-bred  livestock  pays  a  better  return 
on  investment  than  scrub  stock,  a  Mas- 
sachusetts dairyman  notified  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  of  his 
experience.  He  jmrchased  a  purebred 
beifer  bred  to  an  excellent  purebred  bull 
of  the  same  breed.  The  heifer  cost  $800. 
He  sold  the  first  bull  calf  for  if-^OO,  and 
the  .second  one  far  $400.  The  next  calf, 
a  heifer  sold  for  $125,  and  the  milk  pro- 
duced by  the  cow  during  the  38  months 
covered  by  the  report,  sold  for  $1,275. 
The  total  income  thus  received  totaled 
$2,100,  and  the  farmer  still  owns  the 
original    animal. 

"I  think  this  stock,"  the  fanner  states 
in  conclusion,  "shows  the  value  of  getting 
good  i>ur<bred  stock  for  a  foiiHdation. 
Even  after  making  deduction  for  feed 
and  labor,  there  Is  a  much  larger  return 
than  from  a  grade." 


FAMOUS  COW 

DONATED  FOR 
SCIENTIFIC  STUDY 

Sentiment  prevented  the  famous  cow, 
Sophie  Nineteenth,  of  Hood  Farm,  from 
being  sold  at  auction  and  falling  Into  un- 
feeling hands  when  the  herd  of  which 
she  was  a  member  was  dispersed  a  year 
ago  In  April.  Her  owner,  Mrs.  C.  I. 
Hood  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  preferred  Instead 
to  let  this  world's  champion  Jersey  cow 
continue  to  add  to  the  world's  good 
through  her  contribution  to  scientific  re- 
search, and,  accordingly,  donated  her  to 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
cuture.  Her  career  as  an  active  pro- 
ducer of  dairj'  products  had  ceased. 

She  arrived  at  the  departwent  experi- 
mental farm  en  May  13;  and  on  June  If) 
she  was  chloroformed   and  jirepared  for 
study.        Outward     measurements     were 
made   of   her    body    while    she   was   still 
alive;  and  afterward  the  size  and  weight 
of  her  various  internal   org;  ns   were  se- 
ctired.     HtT  wonderful  record  in  produc- 
tion of  milk  and  butterfat  over  so  long  a 
period   of   time   makes  the  data   secured 
from  her  an  especially  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  study  that  is  l)eing  mnde  hy 
the   Bureau   of   Dairying  of  the   relation 
hi-tween  conformation  of  dairy  cattle  and 
their   producing   ability.       Her   skeleton 
will  be  prepared  and  mounted  by  an  ex- 
port   frojn    the    Smithsonian    Institution 
;,nd   will  be  used  for  study  pur])  iscs  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairying. 
S.phie     Nineteenth    I  eld    the    world's 
record    for    butterfat    production    in    the 
Jersey  breed  from  January,  1914,  to  No- 
vember, 191B,  with  a  production  of  17,557 
pounds  of  mihk  and  999  pounds  of  but- 
terfat  In   a   year.       During  11   lactatir.n 
periods  she  produced  over  7,500  p:>unds 
of  butterfat.     This  is  the  Ions-time  pro- 
duction record  for  all  breeds. 


COOPERATIVE  POOL 
REPORT 

On  August  2nd,  the  Pennsylvania 
Farmers  Co-operative  Federation  closed 
Its  1924  Feed  Pool  with  the  largest  ton- 
nage ever  sold.  The  Pool  Feeds  wen* 
.sold  to  more  than  4000  dairymen  in  the 
32  counties  and  wnll  be  distributed  in 
more  than  148  communities  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Owing  to  the  unsettled  market  condi- 
tions and  selling  without  a  price,  sales 
were  retarded  somewhat  during  the  early 
part  of  the  canvas.  This  was,  however, 
(jffset  in  a  great  measure  by  the  good 
satisfaction  the  feed  was  reported  to 
have  given. 

More  than  148  carloads  of  Pool  Feed 
will  be  shipped  during  the  first  half  of 
September.  Shipments,  it  is  planned, 
will  continue  to  be  made  numthly 
throughout  the  winter,  making  In  all  7 
in(mtli!y  shipments  to  each  conuu unity. 
The  maximum  pool  prices  which  the 
farmers  will  pay  will  not  be  above  $48.05 
per  ton  for  24%  Milk  Maker  and  $4(;.30 
per  ton  for  20%  Milk  Maker.  Philadel- 
pkia  freight  basis  for  all  deliveries  up 
until  December  1st.  After  that  date 
storage  charges  of  50  cent-s  a  ton  per 
month  will  be  added. 

An  increased  tonnage  of  feed  this  year 
over  last  year  can,  it  is  stated,  be  ac- 
counted for,  first,  that  the  Pool  Selling 
Plan  of  centralized  purchasing  reduees 
the  cost  of  doing  business  and  increased 
efficiency,  and  second,  the  extreme  hi.2:li 
quality  of  tlie  feed  togetho-r  with  t!ie 
good  satisfaction  given  the  feeder. 

On  account  of  the  feed  p  m>1  being 
st/irted  too  late  last  ycir  and  the  prire 
being  higher  Uuni  some  dairyn^an  ex- 
pected, some  fault  was  found  with  the 
pool.  This  dissatisfaction  has  more  tlan 
overcome,  it  is  said,  by  the  high  quality 
of  the  feed. 

Due  to  delayed  sWipments  more  than 


What  Every 
Fanner  Knows 


That  the  most  com- 
plete display  of  im- 
plements 

The  largest  array  of 
thoroughbred  1  i  v  e  - 
stock 

The  largest  exhibi- 
liuii  ui  puuitry 

and 

The  most  attractive 
premiums  are 

A  Few  of  the  Features 

TRENTON 

Day,    FAIR     Ni^ 

Sept.  29  to  Oct.  4,  inc. 
1924 

M.  R.  Margerunit  Sec'y 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


Willard 

Stor^ife  Battery 
and   Service  Station 


Starting,  lighting,  ignition— storage 
batteries  of  every  description,  make 
and  for  every  pHrpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  shop. 

OUR   SERVICE  is    unbiased   and 

dependable. 

Pusey    &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 


WEST  CIESTEI.  PA 


eiATESVILLE.  PA. 


CRUMB'S  i''At 
Stanchions 

are  guaranteed  to  please 
the  purchaser.  They  are 
shipped  subject  to  trial 
in  the  buyer's  stable.  They 
are  right. 

Send  for  booklet 

WALLACES.  CRUMB 

BCK  2.  Forestvllle,  Conn. 


REG.   GUERNSEY  BULLS 

8  lo  i8  months  old      From    A.  R.   Dams.     Best  ot 
breedinn-     Accredited  herd. 
C.   A.  WRIGHT  &  SON  CANTOR.   PA. 


WANTED 

Second  Hand  De  Laval  Milker 
in  Good  Condition 

JEMORA    FARM 

NEWTOWN,     PA. 


the  high  prioc,  some  trouble  was  found 
last  se.ison  in  Chester  and  Delaware 
Counties.  -At  several  points  ia  those 
sections  the  tonnage  is  even  larger  this 
year  than  in  1923.  The  Federation 
credits  this  increasetl  tonnage  to  the  fact 
that  the  feeds  were  of  good  quality. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


September,  l^A 


Human  Hands  Can't 
Compete  with  This 


A  user  of  a  De  Laval  Milker  recently  said:  "I  would  no  more 
attempt  to  milk  cows  without  a  Dc  Laval  than  I  would  try  to  raise  wheat 
without  a  binder."  .  '     -^ 

r::.       i      .<..■:■        .1   ■       .  ■  . 
'     '  '  *'..'*  ••«-:         •*     ;'-  ■■      ■.  '. 

You  know  that  hand  labor  can't  compete  with  machinery — and 
yet  there  is  no  machine  a  dairyman  can  own  that  will  save  so  much  time 
as  a  De  Laval  Milker.  Figure  up  what  cutting  your  milking  time  in 
two,  twice  a  day  every  day  in  the  year,  amounts  to;  and  then  compare 
this  with  the  time  any  other  machine  you  own  will  save.   •     '•=  ' 


••  i.w  r.t  ■■ 


But  this  is  just  one  reason  for  using  a  De  Laval  Milker.  It  milks 
cows  in  the  way  they  like  best — vigorously,  yet  with  a  gentle,  soothing 
and  uniform  action  which  stimulates  the  milk-forming  organs  to  greatest 
production.  That's  why  De  Laval  users  are  practically  unanimous  in 
their  statements  that  they  get  more  milk  with  it  than  by  hand  milking. 

But  that  isn't  all;  with  the  De  Laval  cleaner  milk  can  also  be  pro- 
duced— and  cleaner  milk  is  worth  more  money. 

There  are  thousands  of  De  Laval  Milkers  in  use  which  are  giving 
perfect  satisfaction.  Many  users  state  they  would  sell  their  cows  and 
go  out  of  the  business  if  they  couldn't  have  a  De  Laval. 

If  you  are  milking  ten  or  more  cows  by  hand  you  are  losing  enough 
to  pay  for  a  De  Laval.     Send  for  complete  information. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 


NEW  YORK 

165  Broadway 


CHICAGO 
29  E.  Madison  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
61  Beale  Street 
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Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 


Milker  and  Cream  Separator 
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NATIONAL  DAIRY  L7S.POSITION 


A  TVT     r^T  TT^CT^  A  TVTFMXTr^ 


THE  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 


Features  and  facts  relating  to  every 
phase  of  the  dairy  industry  were  aptly 
I)ortrayed  to  the  Eighth  Annaul  Show 
.f  the  National  Dairy  Exposition,  held 
in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  September  27th 
la  October  4th. 

The  mammoth  state  fair  grounds  just 
outside  that  city  were  used  for  the  vast 
cattle  exhibit,  the  production  features 
and  publicity  programs  identified  with 
the  industry,  while  the 
distribution  display  was 
housed  in  the  Auditorium 
Building  in  the  city  of 
Milwaukee. 

At  these  two  wonderful 
exhibits  the  educational 
value  of  the  dairy  industry 
was  largely  stressed.  The 
exhibits  on  the  whole  were 
of  wonderful  educational 
value  and  no  one — be  he 
farmer,  manufacturer,  dis- 
tributor as  well  as  the 
public,  could  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed with  what  he  saw 
and  heard. 

The  educational  value  of 
publicity  was  portrayed 
by  the  several  agencies  en- 
gaged in  that  class  of  work, 
so  that  the  consumer  visi- 
tor was  not  only  impressed 
with  the  vast  mechanical 
exhibits  of  machinery  for 
production  and  distribution 
])iirposes  but  also  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  the 
force  of  the  dairy  program  =^= 
as  portrayed  by  the  educational 
publicity  units. 

LIVE  STOCK  EXHIBITS 

Over  one  thousand  pure  bred  cattle 
from  almost  every  section  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  outstanding 
number  of  herds  from  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  were  exhibited. 

There  was  a  splendid  exhibit  of  cows 
featuring  the  different  dairy  breeds,  as 
.well  as  comprehensive  exhibits  of  grade 
cows,  particularly  in  connection  with 
cow  testing  work.  Boys'  and  girls'  calf 
ohib  exhibits  were  especially  interesting. 

Full  details  as  to  awards  for  champion- 
ships were  not  available  and  will  there- 
fore have  to  be  omitted  in  this  article. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
presented  a  graphic  display  of  cows, 
featuring  proper  feeding.  The  economic 
value  of  the  breed  was  set  forth  in  de- 
tail. Twenty-four  cows,  from  average 
Wisconsin     farms,    were    used     in     this 


The   American   Guernsey   Cattle   Club  6. 

showed  a  very  interesting  "Get  of  Dam"  7. 

demonstrator  of  the  breed.     These  cows  8. 

were     all     descendants     of     Glenwoods  9. 

Miss  Greta  29218  and  24  direct  descend-  10. 

ants  of  milking  age.    The  cows  were,  we  H. 

understand,  the  property  of  L.  B.  Stevens  12, 

of  Oconomowac,   Wisconsin,   and   splen-  13. 

(lidly  illustrated  the  value  of  the  breed.  14. 

A    splendid    display    of    the    Holstein  15. 


Value  of  Pure  Breds. 

Underfeeding  is   Uneconomical. 

Lime  in  Dairy  Feeds. 

Pastures    Reduce    Feeding    Costs. 

Care  of  Calves. 

Care  of  Dairy  Bull. 

Farm  Operations. 
The  Development  of  Dairying, 
Embracing  Primitive,  Improved 
and  Further  Improvement  Stages. 


GUERNSEY  HERD  OF  HARRY  WHITNEY,  NEAR  KENNETT  SQUARE,  PA. -An  Outstandbf  Group  of 


and 


i)reed  was  headed  by  Carnation  Segis 
Prospect.  Eleven  and  a  half  years  old, 
weight  1776  pounds,  with  an  average 
production  of  48  quarts,  or  over  100  lbs. 
of  milk  per  day  for  36.5  days,  together 
with  an  outstanding  line  of  higli  record 
cows.  She  is  a  beautiful  animal  as  well 
as  a  great  producer. 

Among  other  features  was  a  display 
of  Toggenberg  goats,  which  are  used  for 
the  production  of  milk  for  consumption 
in  and  around  Milwaukee.  There  appears 
to  be  good  demand  for  goats'  milk  in 
that  locality— the  price  being  40  cents 
per  quart. 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE  EXHIBIT 

The  exhibit  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  most  in- 
structive and  of  particular  vc'ue  and 
interest  to  the  dairy  farmer. 

The  value  of  the  dairy  industry  was 


shown  in  graphic  form.  Exhibits  were 
<lem(mstration."  "'"The" production  'rec.mls  grouped  under  the  following  heads,  each 
as  to  milk  output,  fat  production  and  being  illustrated  with  accompanymg 
particularly  feeding  and  other  costs,  etc., 
Were  conducted  just  as  they  would  have 
been  down  on  the  farm  and  these  records 
Were  displayed  behind  each  cow.  The 
tests  were  conducted  under  the  direction 
"f  tiie  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 


statistics. 
1.     Need  for  Culling  Cows. 
Better  Milk— Better  Income 
Average    Use    Lower    than 
countries. 

Cow  Testing  Associations. 
Better  Bulls. 


2. 
3. 


Other 


4. 
5. 


16.  How  to  Produce  Clean  Milk. 

17.  The  Cream    Line. 

18.  Dairy  By-Products. 

19.  Sweet   Cream    Butter. 

20.  Market  Information. 

21.  Fx*onomics  of  .Marketing. 

22.  World's    Dairy   Industry. 

23.  Extent  of  Dairy  Industry. 

24.  Trend  of  Business. 
Co-operative  Marketing. 

The  production  of  dairy  products,  in- 
volving the  manufacture  of  milk  powder, 
whey  products,  casien,  casien  glue,  but- 
termilk products  were  also  portrayed. 

Statistics  were  also  shown,  showing 
that  enough  milk  is  produced  in  the 
United  States  per  year  to  allow  for  e;ich 
man  woman  and  child  the  use  per  year 
of  212  quarts  of  whole  milk,  2.6  gallons 
of  ice  cream,  17  pounds  of  butter,  3.9 
potmds  of  cheese,  13.6  pounds  of  con- 
densed and  evaporated  milk,  together 
with  a  large  amount  for  miscellaneous 
products, 

DEALERS'  EXHIBITION 
This   exhibit   was   not   only   the  most 
elaborate   in   detail   but   was   larger  and 
more    general    than    those    held    at   most 
previous  exhibits. 

The  show,  which  was  held  in  the 
Auditorium  Building  embraced  every 
angle    and    phase    of    milk    distribution. 


It  was  well  presented  and  well  organized 
and  was  of  great  educational  and  prac- 
tical value  and  no  doubt  was  greatly 
enjoyed  and  appreciated  by  all  who 
visited  it. 

Machinery  manufacturers  and  dealers 
present  were  more  than  gratified  with 
the  actual  sales  and  valuable  contacts 
that  were  made.  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  machinery  men,  tliey  said  this 
show  marked  a  great  step 
forward. 

An  interesting  feature 
exhibit  was  tliat  showing 
the  wide  range  of  truck 
siupments  of  fluid  milk. 

The  Harmony  Creamery 
Company,  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  showed  the  adapt- 
ability of  the  glass  lined 
truck  for  long  distance 
hauling. 

One  such  truck  carrying 
5400  quarts  of  pasteurized 
milk  came  direct  from 
Pittsburgh  to  Milwaukee,  a 
distance  of  650  miles,  in 
63  hours  (61  hours  in 
actual  transit.)  This  ship- 
ment left  Pittsburgh  with 
the  milk  at  a  temperature 
of  36  degrees,  arriving  at 
Milwaukee  with  a  temper- 
ature of  41  degrees. 

The  milk  was  distrib- 
uted free  to  the  public. 
On  the  second  day  after 
its  arrival  the  thermometer 
===  showed  that  the  temp- 
erature   had    risen    to   only    46    degrees. 

THE  NATIONAL  DAIRY 

COUNQL  EXHIBIT 

The  National  Dairy  Council  had  an 
elaborate  and  comprehensive  display  at 
its  activities  at  the  National  Dairy  Ex- 
position in  Milwaukee.  This  exhibit 
covered  every  phase  of  the  work  from 
production  to  the  development  of 
material  designed  to  increase  consump- 
tion. The  exhibit  consisted  of  two  lines 
of  booths  covering  a  space  200  x  40  feet. 
The  center  of  each  booth  was  a  mechan- 
ical exhibit  particularly  applicable  to 
the  type  of  material  in  the  booth.  These 
mechanical  exhibits  proved  to  be  a  great 
attraction. 

The  contents  of  the  different  booths 
were  as  follows:  The  quality  control 
work.  This  contained  examples  of  sedi- 
ment tests,  Methylin  blue  tests  and 
various  types  of  instruments  used,  A 
quality  control  man  was  on  duty  all  the 
time  to  explain  the  work  to  those  inter- 
ested, statistics  were  given  and 
statements  as  to  the  activities  of  the 
department  and  the  field  covered,  and 
also  farm  crop  values. 

Food  jjacts  for  grown-ups  was  the  sub- 
ject covered  by  one  of  the  booths.  This 
included   recipe   books,  menu   cards   and 

(Continued   on  page   7) 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


October,  J924 


OUTLOOK    FOR   THE    DAIRYMAN 


COMPREHENSIVE    REVIEW     OF'-  THE     WESTERN 

BLUE  Valley  crIeamery  institute 


SITUATION 


Milking  cows  will  continue  to  pay 
dairymen  pood  profits  for  several  years 
to  come,  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  in- 
creased production  since  1920,  is  the 
statement  made  today  hy  the  Blue  Valley 

/-^,.    ^^^. f^.H*;,¥t.     whifh   has;    ilist   COm- 

\_icairiti^»     iti.,v...v..»,,    ■■ 

pleted  a  survey  of  dairy  consumption  and 
])roduction    figures. 

A  study  of  the  factors  that  have  stimu- 
lated the  industry  indicates  that  gains 
in  production  will  not  continue  as  rapidly 
as  in  the  past  four  years.  Production 
will  not  increase  more  than  the  growth 
of  the  consuming  population.  This  will 
mean  a  fair  return  for  dairy  products, 
though  the  margin  in  feed  costs  may  be 
somewhat  smaller. 

The  low  level  of  grain  prices  since 
1921  and  the  efforts  to  diversify  agri- 
culture in  the  grain  states,  as  well  as 
in  the  beef  producing  sections,  have  re- 
sulted in  a  significant  increase  in  dairy- 
ing. In  1923,  gross  milk  production  in 
the  United  States  showed  an  increase  of 
21  jxr  cent,  over  1920,  Even  on  a  i>er 
eai)ita  basis  the  output  was  15  per  cent, 
larger   than   four  years   ago. 

The    t«)tal    last    year    was    sufficient    to 
furnish  52  gallons  of  milk  for  household 


use,  17  pounds  of  butter,  3.9  pounds  of 
cheese,  13.2-5  pounds  of  condensed  and 
evai)orated  milk  and  2.66  gallons  of  ice 
cream  for  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  United  States. 

Preliminary  estimates  indicate  a  fur- 
Hi^r  (ruin  in  ner  I'HPita  outi)ut  in  1924. 
This  may  represent  a  i)eak  year  in  the 
industry,  however,  as  producers  do  not 
find  present  price  relationships  as  profit- 
able as  they  were. 

Wholesale  prices  of  butter  are  6  cents 
lower  than  they  were  a  year  ago  while 
cheese  is  nearly  5  cents  a  pimnd  cheaper. 
The  country-wide  price  i)aid  to  produ- 
cers of  fluid  milk  in  August  was  6  per 
cent,  lower  than  a  year  ago. 

At  the  same  time,  corn  prices  are  38 
per  cent,  higher  than  a  year  ago,  oats  30 
per  cent  higher,  and  bran  18  per  cent, 
higher. 

In  the  long  run,  such  changes  in  price 
will  make  those  now  engaged  'n  other 
lines  of  farming  less  anxious  to  launch 
into  the  dairy  business  and  may  tend 
to  check  production  in  herds  already 
established.  This  api)ears  particu- 
larly true  since  a  substantial  share  of 
the  increase  in  output  since  1920  was 
due  to  larger  production  per  cow  result- 


ing from  more  liberal  feeding  on  low 
priced  grains  and  from  better  care.  The 
number  of  milk  cows  added  to  the  na- 
tional dairy  herd  was  not  much  greater 
than  the  average  long  time  rate  of  in- 
crease. 

Lower  prices  for  dairy  products  will 
stimulate  closer  culling  of  herds  in  order 
to  eliminate  cows  which  could  produce 
profitably  at  a  higher  level  of  prices, 
but  which  would  show  a  loss  under  pres- 
ent prices  for  feeds  and  dairy  products. 
Also,  it  will  reduce  competition  from 
foreign  dairy  products  in  the  domestic 
market.  Last  year  the  United  States 
was  a  net  importer  of  dairy  products. 
In  the  next  twelve  months  the  import 
balance  promises  to  be  considerably 
smaller  and  it  may  be  actually  replaced 
hy  an  export  balance. 

It  takes  time  for  such  readjustments 
to  be  made  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
momentum  coming  from  the  stimulation 
in  the  last  three  years  will  carry  on  into 
the  next  year,  in  spite  of  less  favorable 
ratios  between  prices  of  feeds  and  dairy 
pnxliicts.  A  survey  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  showed  that 
there  were  24.6  per  cent,  as  many  heifers 
between   one   and   two   years   of  age  on 


farms  on  June  1,  1924,  as  there  were 
dairy  cows  in  milk.  This  is  more  than 
a  replacement  percentage  and  as  these 
dairy  heifers  come  into  milk  they  will 
tend  to  sustain  production. 

The    immediate   outlook   for   prices   of 
dairy  products  is  dominated  by  seasonal 
conditions,     ine  seasonal  decrease  In  luc 
milk  flow  is  showing  up  so  that  the  out- 
put of  dairy   products  is  gradually  de- 
clining from  week  to  week.  Cool  weather 
and  ample  rains  have  helped  to  sustain 
production  in  the  middle  west,  particu- 
larly in  the  butter  and  cheese  producing 
states,  while  dry  weather  in  some  of  the 
princijjal  fluid  milk  districts  in  the  east 
and  also  west  of  the  continental  divide 
are   offsetting   some   of   the    increase    in 
the    middle    west.      For    the    country    as 
a  whole,  however,  production  is  large  and 
the  heavy  output  during  July  and  August 
has  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  enor- 
mous stocks   of  butter,  cheese  and  con- 
densed   milk    in    storage.      Fortunately, 
much  of  this  increase  in  production  has 
been    at    low    cost    as    a    result    of    good 
I)astures  so  that  returns  to  the  dairyman 
have  been  as  attractive  as   from  higher 
prices  with  bare  pastures  and  light  pro- 
ductions. 


RURAL    ELECTRICnCATION    IN    EUROPE 


"When  we  want  a  thing  that  seems  hard 
to  get  it  is  always  encouraging  to  find 
that  people  elsewhere  have  succeeded. 
If  they  have  done  it  we  can  too.  So  in 
working  out  the  problems  of  rural  electri- 
fication in  Pennsylvania  it  is  a  help  to 
know  what  has  been  done  in  other  states 
and  countries. 

WHAT  THEY  ARE 

DOING  IN  BAVARIA 
Take  for  example  South  Germany. 
Last  summer  a  representative  of  the 
Giant  Power  Survey  Board  travelled 
through  Bavaria  investigating  rural  elec- 
trification, he  found  a  net  work  of  elec- 
tric wires  over  the  cultivated  areas.  The 
homes  and  farm  buildings  were  electri- 
cally lighted  and  portable  electric  motors 
were  generally  found  on  every  well  run 
farm. 


ELECTRIC  PLOUGHS  ARE 

BEING  DEVELOPED 

Electric  power  is  being  used  on  the 
farms  in  Germany  not  only  to  run  saws, 
feed  grinders,  and  other  power  machinery 
about  the  barns,  but  it  is  also  being 
adapted  for  field  equipment  such  as 
l)Ioughs.  A  number  of  exix'riments  of 
this  sort  are  being  tried,  from  which 
very  promising  results  are  exi:>ected. 

CROPS  ARE  DRIED 

BY  ELECTRIQTY 

Instead  of  worrying  about  the  weather 
in  harvest  time  and  wondering  whether 
his  crops  are  going  to  rot  if  he  cuts  them 
today  the  Bavarian  farmer  harvests 
when  he  pleases  and  dries  his  hay  or 
clover  in  an  electric  dryer.  In  one 
night  this  machine  dries  the  crop,  and 
it  is  claimed  that  the  hay  is  better  than 
sun-cured   crops   because   in   the  i>rocess 


of  sun  drying  some  of  the  most  valuable 
food  properties  are  lost. 

HOW  HAS  THIS  DEVELOP- 
MENT BEEN  POSSIBLE 

The  liighly  developed  state  of  farm 
electrification  in  Bavaria  can  be  mainly 
attributed  to  two  factors: 

1,  The  interest  the  power  companies 
have  taken  in  promoting  rural  electri- 
fication ; 

2.  The  active  interest  of  the  farmer 
himself. 

It's  the  same  old  story,  "Where  there's 
a  will  there's  a  way."  The  way  it  has 
been  worked  out  in  Bavaria  is  through 
farmers  co-operative  organizations.  The 
co-operative  builds  and  maintains  the 
distribution  lines  to  the  farms.  The 
group  buys  the  electric  energy  wholesale 
from  the  power  company  at  the  nearest 


terminal  of  its  transmission  system.    The 
company  thus  has  only  one  meter  to  read 
and  only  one  bill  to  send  out.    From  the 
power  company's  meter  the  co-operative 
distributes  the  current  to  each  farm  and 
the  members  divide  the  cost  on  the  basis 
of  their  individual  meter  readings.     Ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  co-operative 
group  the  farmers  allow  lines  to  be  run 
across  their  farms  from  house  to  house 
as  they  would  not  care  to  do  if  the  power 
company  tried  to  build  them  in  this  way. 
The    co-operative     spirit     also     perhaps 
makes  them  less  critical  if  the  service  is 
not  always  perfect.     At  all  events  they 
have  been  able  to  get  electric  light  and 
power  at  very  low  rates  compared  with 
the  costs  where  the  power  company  owns 
and  operates  the  distribution  system  and 
bills  direct  to  the  individual  farmer.  And 
low  rates  and  extensive  use  of  electricity 
always  go  hand  in  hand. 


TO    DETERMINE   USES    OF    ELECTRICITY   ON    FARMS 

State  College  Men  to  Investigate  For  Giant  Power  Survey 


A  task  that  is  expected  to  prove  of 
great  value  to  farmers  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  determination  of  all  possible  uses 
of  electricity  on  the  farm,  is  to  be 
undertaken  during  the  next  few  months 
by  faculty  members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  in  co-opt-ration  with  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  "giant  power  survey"  project  of 
the  state  administration  has  brought  out 
the  need  for  information  on  "the  uses  of 
electricity  on  farms  and  in  farm  homes." 
The   best   way  to   get    this    information. 


according  to  President  John  M.  Thomas, 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  who  is 
chairman  of  an  advisory  committee,  is 
to  conduct  achial  tests  •)n  the  farm. 
Professor  U.  U.  Blasingame,  head  of  the 
college  farm  machinery  department,  has 
been  appointed  chief  investigator  and 
will  start  his  experiments  at  once. 

According  to  Prof.  Blasingame,  the 
present  ordinary  uses  for  electricity  on 
the  farm  are  limited  to  lighting  of  the 
house  and  barn,  cooking  and  washing 
and  sometimes  the  operation  of  milking 
machines.       Most      farmers     who     have 


electric  current  available  use  it  only  for 
lighting.  Power  companies  get  very  low 
returns  for  installing  lines  for  such 
limited  service,  and  one  of  the  purposes 
of  the  investigation  is  t(»  determine 
whether  or  not  the  farmer  is  justified  in 
taking  steps  to  make  electricity  do  more 
of  his  work. 

"As  soon  as  the  farmer  gets  in  a  po- 
sition to  use  enough  electricity  to  pay 
the  power  companies  to  put  in  lines,  he 
will  get  the  current,"  says  Prof.  Blas- 
ingame. By  the  use  of  portable  electric 
motors  lie  feels  that   farmers  should  be 


able  to  use  electric  current  for  feed 
grinding,  silo  filling,  threshing,  wood  saw- 
ing, fodder  shredding  and  corn  husking, 
baling,  oi)erating  separtors,  graders, 
machine  repair  shop  tools  and  various 
other  uses  which  be  will  determine  by 
actual  test. 

The  advisory  committee  of  which  Presi- 
dent Thomas  is  chairman,  also  includes 
J.  M.  McKce,  deputy  secretary  of  agri- 
culture. Dr.  R.  L.  Watts,  dean  of  the 
agricultural  school  at  State  College,  and 
C.  L.  Kinsloe,  head  of  the  college  de- 
partment of  electrical  engineering. 
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WISCONSIN  COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION  FACTS 

AN  INTERESTING  REVIEW  OF  CONDITIONS 


Wisconsin  has  168  Cow  Testing  Asso- 
( iations  with  76,100  cows  on  test.  These 
,,re  owned  by  4,4-71  members.  The  aver- 
:.ge  association  has  27  herds  and  453  cows 
,nd  an  average  of  17  cows  to  the  herd, 
-ifty  out  of  the  71  counties  in  the  state 
now  have  one  or  more  associations.  Clark 
ounty    leads    the    list    with    ten    asso- 

,  iations. 

Sinpp  the  first  cow  testing  association 
^vas  started  by  the  Wisconsin  Dairymen's 
Association  in  1906,  over  600,000  cows 
lave  been  placed  on  yearly  test  for  33,000 
larmers  in  1,143  regularly  organized  cow 
'osting  associations. 

PRODUCTION  OF  COWS 
There  were  100  associations  reporting 
;>n  the  year's  production.  More  than 
19,000  cows  in  2,943  herds  averaged  7,106 
pounds  milk,  3.84  per  cent,  fat,  and  273.2 
pounds  of  butterfat.  The  average  cow 
ihe  country  over  is  credited  with  160 
]iounds  fat  and  the  average  Wisconsin 
cow  with  190  pounds  fat. 

Eighteen  associations  report  an  aver- 
;ige  yearly  production  per  cow  of  300 
l)ounds  fat,  the  Richfield  association  with 
350  cows  heading  the  list  with  an  average 
of  9,849  pounds  milk  containing  341 
])ounds  fat. 


There  were  535  herds  in  61  associations 
reported  with  an  average  of  over  300 
pounds  fat  a  year;  or  18  per  cent,  of  all 
herds. 

Twenty-five  associations  report  one  or 
more  herds  with  a  yearly  herd  average 
of  over  400  pounds  fat,  the  purebred 
Holstein  herd  of  Leo  Kuhl  and  Son  of 
the  Hazel  Green  Association  heads  the 
list  with  an  average  of  16,118  pounds 
milk  containing  534.6  pounds  fat  for  13 
cows. 

There  were  4,186  cows  in  105  asso- 
ciations reported  with  more  than  366 
pounds  fat,  seventeen  associations  re- 
porting one  or  more  cows  with  records 
in  excess  of  600  pounds  fat. 

The  highest  producing  cow  for  the  year 
was  found  in  the  Kuhl  herd.  She  is  a 
purebred  Holstein  with  a  record  of  22,914 
pounds  of  milk,  3.66  per  cent,  test,  with 
839  pounds  fat. 

GOOD  BULLS  ARE  USED 
There  were  19  grade  or  scrub  bulls 
reported  in  use  or  .48  per  cent,  of  the 
3,929  bulls  in  service.  The  estimate  of 
the  State  is  60  per  cent,  scrub  bulls.  Hol- 
stein bulls  head  2,310  cow  testing  asso- 
ciation herds,  or  63  per  cent,  of  the 
3,739    purebred    bulls.       Guernseys    are 


second  with  997  and  Jerseys  third  with 
195.  During  the  year,  148  purebred  bulls 
replaced  grade  bulls.  A  total  of  815 
purebred  bulls  were  purchased  by  asso- 
ciation members  last  year.  There  were 
72  associations  that  reported  no  grade  or 
scrub  bulls  in  use. 

JO  PER  CENT  OF  COWS 

GO  TO  BUTCHER 

l^ast  year  b,o*2  cows  were  sulJ  to  t-nc 
butcher  as  unprofitable,  or  10%.  There 
were  3,714  cows  sold  for  dairy  purposes, 
and  882  pure  bred  bulls  were  sold  on 
the  basis  of  the  cow  testing  association 
records  of  their  dams.  Advanced  Reg- 
istry testing  is  done  by  98  members  in 
68  associations. 

During  the  year  1,710  herds  out  of 
3,429  were  tested  for  tuberculosis,  1,325 
of  which  showed  no  reaction.  There 
were  1,304  cow  testing  association  herds 
on  the  State  and  Federal  accredited  list 
as  free  of  T.  B.  or  39%  of  the  3,375 
herds  on  which  a  report  was  made. 

COWS  ARE  WELL  FED 

Cows   on   pasture    were    fed    grain    in 

1,310  herds  and  silage  in  732  herds.  There 

were   2,363   members    who   grew   alfalfa 

as  compared  with  776  who  grew  timothy 


hay.  Soybeans  for  hay  was  grown  by 
552  and  for  grain  hy  152.  Commercial 
mixed  feed  was  i)urchased  by  1,482  mem- 
bers w  ith  832  buying  feed  co-operatively 
at  an  estimated  saving  of  $15,328.00. 
Grain  was  fed  to  dry  cows  by  2,190 
members,  or  607o  of  those  reporting 

ACTIVITIES  OF  TESTERS 
Testers    in    51    associations    made   176 

t«^t.w4>t.o    v*»    ...la..    w^  •*  — •      — —    —    -- - 

970  soil  samples  were  tested.  There 
were  54  testers  who  helped  organize  calf 
clubs. 

Testers  made  6,393  skim  milk  tests, 
findng  388  faulty  cream  separators. 
Forty-nine  testers  published  a  printed 
annual  report  of  their  work,  88  helped 
reorganize  their  associations,  and  104 
helped  in  the  sale  of  surplus  cattle. 

FARM  CONVENIENCES 
The  following  equipment  was  found  on 
4,000  farms  of  members: 

3,743  members  owned  4,591  silos,  1,856 
had  milk  houses,  552  had  ice  houses. 

There  were  1,884  whitewashed  barns, 
1,007  milking  machines,  2,600  had  drink- 
ing cup  systems,  2,775  had  steel  stalls, 
1,191  had  electric  lights,  3,723  had  autos, 
675  trucks,  and  1,289  tractors. 


ANNUAL  MEETING 

INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION 

December  1  and  2,  1924 


During  the  next  month  every  local 
organization  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association  should  hold  meet- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  electing  dele- 
pates  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association,  to  be  held  at  the 
Adelphia  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday,  December  1st  and  2nd. 

These  annual  meetings  are  the  mem- 
hers'  own  meetings.  Reports  of  the  As- 
sociation's activities  will  be  presented  by 
its  officers.  Policies  and  programs  to  be 
carried  out  during  the  next  year  will  be 
I)resented,  discussed  and  acted  upon. 

Every    member,    either    in    person    or 
through  its  accredited  delegates,  should 


be  represented  at  this  annual  gathering 
of  its  membership. 

The  first  day's  session  will  be  con- 
fined to  members  of  the  Association  only. 
The  second  day's  session  will  be  open 
to  the  public. 

The  annual  election  of  directors  to 
serve  for  three  years  each  will  be  held 
on  the  morning  of  December  1st.  'Eight 
directors  are  to  be  chosen. 

Every  member  of  the  Association  has 
a   right  to  vote,  either  in  person  or  by 

proxy. 

A  formal  proxy  is  attached  below.  If 
>  ou  cannot  come  personally,  fill  out  this 
proxy  and  give  it  to  your  delegate  or 
some  other  member  who  will  attend  the 


meeting  who  can  represent  you  and  cast 

your  ballot. 

In  addition  to  this  ballot  additional 
blank  ballots  may  be  obtained  from  your 
local  secretary.  Ballots  will  also  be  sup- 
plied upon  direct  application  to  the 
office  of  the  Association. 

The  second  day's  session  of  the  Asso- 
ciation will  also  be  held  at  the  Adelphia 
Hotel.  This  will  involve  general  busi- 
ness discussions  and  addresses  by  prom- 
inent speakers. 

The  annual  banquet  will  be  held  at  the 
Adelphia  Hotel,  Monday  evening,  De- 
cember 1st.  The  banquet  will  be  open 
to  members  of  the  Association,  their 
friends  and  others.    The  number  of  per- 


sons who  will  be  able  to  be  accommo- 
dated will  be  limited  to  500— that  being 
the  capacity  of  the  bancjuet  room.  Send 
for  your  tickets  early.  No  tickets  will 
be  sold  after  that  number  have  been 
taken. 

An  elaborate  program  has  been  pre- 
pared. Prominent  speakers  will  make 
short  addresses.  A  new  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council  play  will  be 
presented. 

Remember,  this  is  the  members'  own 
annual  meeting.  Make  it  a  point  to 
attend  or  see  to  it  that  your  delegate  or 
some  other  member  holds  your  proxy 
and  can  represent  you  at  the  annual 
election. 


"■        PROXY    FOR    STOCKHOLDERS  ^.^^, 

INTER-ST ATE   MILK   PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION 

IN  I   tK-O  I  Ml   C      »^" '-jj^cORPORATBD    1917 

REGISTERED 
WITH 

CORPORATION  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 
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PROXY 

STOCKHOLDERS^  MEETING 


ICitom  All  Mn\  by  QIlirHP  ^r^HPtita. 

That  I,  the  undersigned,  being  the  owner  of 


constitute  and  appoint 
my  true 
be  held  in 


shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  above  named,  do  hereby 

at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  said  corporation  to 
at  the  annual  me  t  _»        ^    ^^  December,  1924,  and  on  such  other 

votes  I  am  now  or  may  then  be  entitled 


'.„'d  lawW     torney  in  my  name,  P>f- •■;''st"'pM  ad%£  aT^Pen^^^^^^  ^-J 

l"n  thl  Adelphia  Hotel,  13t«n^^,CH«'-^„^^^^^^^^  fj' "T^e  at  the  said  n,ecti„g  or  meeting,  in  v,„ing 

the  meeting  may    '<•  'h""""  „^:'Vl  po4er  and  authority  to^act  'or  me  and  in  n^y,""™  «' «'-    ,„„,  ,„,„?„  ,he  meeting,  as  fully 


^ea't  ZrZ;T-nTni  ihe  .Ilia  a.torney  full  ?»»"  "^  ThetVl^tS  ^  ^^  business  as  may  come 
t  dtio"  ofV  saia  corporation  «^otterp,  and  -  ^'•|J„t-"'.„a  revocation,  hereby  r.t.fymg  and  confirm, 
r/i  could  do  if  personally  present,  with  luu  pow 
'or  LbsUtutTmay'^  do  in  my  place,  nam.  and  stead  ^^.^  ..^  „, 


ng  all  that  my  said  attorney 


1  couia  ao  ii  pci»vMi"".T   ,  •-        .  cfoRd 

substitute  may  do  in  my  place,  name  and  stead  ^^.^ 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  nana 

(Seal) 


1924. 


;1 


(Seal) 


"^tness! 
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B^ttorial 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Asso- 
ciation is  rapidly  approaching. 

This  meeting  should  fully  represent 
the  membership  at  large,  either  directly 
or  through  proxies  held  by  other  mem- 
bers of  their  selection. 

The  various  policies  and  programs  of 
your  Association  will  be  discussed  at 
length.  New  plans  and  programs  con- 
sidered. The  term  of  oflBce  of  eight  di- 
rectors expire. 

This  is  the  one  meeting  when  the  voice 
and  opinions  of  the  membership  at  large 
can  be  expressed. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  local  of  the 
Association  to  be  represented,  either  in 
person  or  by  proxy. 

Perfect  co-operation  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  spells  success 
for  all. 


Let  every  member  enter  the  basic 
months  of  the  year  with  a  definite  pur- 
pose in  view  in  planning  for  his  pro- 
duction for  the  next  twelve  months. 

To  increase  production,  just  for  the 
sake  ot  production  alone,  having  in  view 
nothing  more  than  the  establishment  of 
a  greatly  enlarged  and  abnormal  basic 
quantity  is  not  good  business — it  is  not 
a  sound,  economic  policy  at  this  or  any 
other  time. 

Remember  that  we  are  In  a  period  of 
decreased  consumption  with  uncertain 
prospects  for  the  future.  Consumers  have 
curtailed  in  the  purchase  of  very  many 
kinds  of  foods,  milk  included,  because 
of  decreased  employment  of  labor. 

Remember  that  butter  production  has 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.    That  the 


butter  market  is  in  a  serious  condition 
and  that  even  with  greater  buying  now, 
butter  prices  may  drop  sharply.  And 
remember  further  that  any  marked  re- 
duction in  butter  prices  may  seriously 
aflFect  the  prices  of  fluid  milk. 

A  continuation  of  a  normal  basic  sup- 
ply of  milk  will  better  enable  the  Asso- 
ciation to  hold  milk  at  its  present  price 
level.  Large  basic  quantities  may  break 
the  market. 

The  prompt  elimination  of  the  boarder 
cow  is  sound  economics.  It's  good  busi- 
ness. Do  not  fail  to  keep  up  this  prac- 
tice.    The  additon  of  cows  to  the  herd, 

|>ai  iiv;uiai  ijr     in     vicn     \ti     iiij^ii    it^vu    v\/oi.a 

and  theatening  market  conditions  is  not 
a  sound  business  policy. 

There  is  danger,  as  usual,  that  the  cows 
offered  for  sale  at  this  time  are  the 
"discards"  of  other  dairymen  who  have 
weeded  them  out. 

Calm  thinking  and  calm  planning 
will  carry  us  over  the  danger  period. 


BASIC  MILK  ONLY 


October— November— December 

Under  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan, 
all  milk  sold  for  fluid  consumption  to 
co-operating  milk  dealers,  by  members 
of  the  Inter  State  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation will  be  classed  as  Basic  Milk. 

No  surplus,  either  as  first  or  second 
class,  except  under  special  arrangements, 
will  apply  during  October,  November, 
and  December. 

During  these  three  months,  shipments 
of  milk,  under  the  Philadelphia  Selling 
Plan  will  establish  the  basic  quantities  of 
each  producer  of  basic  supplies  for  1925. 
The  average  quantity  of  milk  shipped  by 
producers  in  October,  November  and 
December,  will  represent  the  average 
monthly  basic  quantity,  in  pounds  or 
quarts.  On  this  average  quantity  buyers 
co-operating  with  the  association,  will 
pay  the  established  basic  quantity  price 
during  1925. 

All  wilk  shipped  during  October, 
November  and  December,  will  be  paid 
for  as  basic  milk,  subject  however  to 
market  conditions. 

The  same  rules  and  regulations  as 
have  applied  this  year  will  continue  in 
general  effect.  (See  page  10  for  detailed 
statement  as  to  basic  quantity  regu- 
lations.) 


NEW  DAIRY  SPECIALIST 

ON  PENN  STATE  STAFF 

The  d«Jry  department  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  C.  D.  Dahle,  of  Min- 
nesota, as  associate  professor  of  dairy 
manufacture  to  take  the  place  vacated 
by  W.  B.  Combs  who  resigned  to  be- 
come head  of  the  dairy  manufttcturing 
department  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota. 

Dahle  comes  to  Pennsylvania  well 
trained  in  every  branch  of  the  dairy 
industry.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota  in  1920  and  re- 
ceived his  master's  degree  the  following 
year.  Since  then,  he  has  been  employed 
in  teaching  and  research  work  at  the 
same  institution  and  has  completed 
several  outstanding  research  projects  in 
dairy  manufacturing. 

With  the  resignation  of  Professor 
Combs,  who  has  been  head  of  the  dairy 
manufacturing  division  at  Penn  State  for 
several  years.  W.  H.  Martin  takes  charge 
of  the  dairy  manufacturing  work  at  the 
college.  Martin  has  been  with  the  de- 
partment for  five  years  and  has  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  the  problems  of 
the  dairy  manufacturing  industry-  in 
Pennsylvania. 


MARKET  CONDITIONS 

Tlie  fluid  milk  markets  not  only  in  the 
Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  but  in  nearly 
every  large  producing  district  in  the 
United  States,  appears  to  be  flooded  with 
milk. 

The  butter  situation  throughout  the 
country  is  in  a  critical  stage.  Production 
has  greatly  exceeded  consumption  and 
very  large  quantities  are  in  storage. 
Butter  prices  have  been  weak  and  the 
situation  is  dangerous. 

Any  large  increase  in  milk  production 
in  this  territory  will  have  a  depressing 
effect  on  prices  and  may  force  a  reduc- 
tion. 

Caution  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  may 
avert  possible  declines  in  prices.  If  the 
customary  production  basis  at  this  season 
of  the  year  is  not  increased  there  is  a 
possibility  that  present  price  levels  may 
be  maintained. 

Costs  of  feeds  are  high  and  production 
costs  will  necessarily  be  greater. 

The  business  situation  appears  largely 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  lower  consumption 
of  fluid  milk.  This  appears  to  apply 
generally  and  is  particularly  true  in  this 
market,  where  unemployment  on  the  part 
of  common  labor  is  very  heavy. 


The  Eighth 

Annual  Meeting 

INTERSTATE  MILK 
PRODUCERS'  lASSN. 

December  1st  and  2nd 
1924 

ADELPHIA  HOTEL 
PhUadelphia 

Election  of  Directors 
Important  Business  Program 

Annual  Banquet 
Monday,  December  Itt 

Complete  Details  in  November 
"Milk  Producers'  Review" 


Make  Yonr  Plans  to  Attend 
These  Big  Meetings 


WORLD'S  CHAMPION  FOR 

REPRODUCTION  DEAD 

Word  has  been  received  that  Financial 
King's  Interest  235065,  the  pure-bred 
Jersey  that  holds  the  world's  record  for 
reproduction,  all  breeds,  died  at  the 
Grey  stone  Jersey  Farm,  Pennsylvania,  on 
August  6th,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four 
years  and  seven  months. 

This  marks  the  close  of  one  of  the  most 
notable  careers  that  is  to  be  found  in 
livestock  history,  for  during  her  lifetime 
Financial  King's  Interest  was  the  mother 
of  twenty  heifer  calves  and  one  bull  calf. 
Unfortunately  she  was  not  tested  until 
she  was  in  her  nineteenth  year,  but  even 
at  that  great  age  she  produced,  with  calf, 
401.09  pounds  of  butter-fat,  and  followed 
this  with  another  official  test  in  her 
twentieth  year,  when  she  again  produced 
over  400  pounds  of  butter-fat. 

At  the  1923  National  Dairy  Show  she 
was  exhibited  with  ten  other  of  the 
greatest  Jerseys  that  have  ever  been 
gathered  together,  and  was  the  center  of 
a  great  deal  ot  Interest. 


THE  NATIONAL  FEDERA- 
TION OF  CO-OPERATIVE 

MILK  PRODUCERS 

The  directors  of  the  National  Co-oper- 
tive  Milk  Producers'  Federation  held  a 
meeting  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  on 
September  28th,  in  connection  with  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Dairy  Show. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  Republi- 
can Hotel  and  was  well  attended,  John 
D.  Miller,  president,  presided. 

The  Minnesota  Creamerymen's  Asso- 
ciation  was  elected   to  membership  and 

John  Brandt,  of  that  organization,  was 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
t'ederation. 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  or- 
ganization, it  was  decided,  would  be 
held  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  November  14th  and  15th. 
Due  notice  of  the  meeting  will  be  an- 
nounced at  a  later  date. 

The  various  matters  under  discussion 
may  be  grouped  under  the  following 
heads. 

1.  Policy  as  to  various  tariff  regulations. 

2.  Annual  meeting  at  Detroit. 

3.  Temple  of  Agriculture  Campaign. 

4.  Congressional  Legislation. 

6.  Reports  of  International  Institute  of 
Co-operation. 

These  various  problems  were  discussed 
at  length. 

Delegates  to  the  American  Dairy 
Federation  were  named  as  follows:  John 
D.  Miller,  president;  C.  K  Huff,  F.  P. 
Willits,  John  Brandt  and  C.  Bechtel- 
heimer. 

A    special    committee,    composed     of 

Harry  Hartke,  G.  R.  Rice  and  H.  D. 
Allebach,  was  appointed  to  present  plans 
at  the  coming  annual  meeting  for  the 
Temple  of  Agriculture  Campaign. 


FEW  TB  REACTORS  FOUND 

IN  CLEARFIELD  TESTS 

Among  the  4,500  head  of  cattle  tested 
in  10  townships  of  Clearfield  County, 
Pennsylvania,  only  18  reactors  were 
found.  This  exceedingly  small  number 
of  reactors  indicates  two  things  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Bruner,  of  the  State  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry;  First,  the  original 
cattle  in  the  county  were  not  infected 
with  tuberculosis;  Second,  the  fanners 
in  that  area  have  been  selling  rather  than 
buying  cattle  from  outside  the  county  so 
that  the  disease  was  not  introduced  from 
other  areas.  Even  though  the  number  of 
reactors  was  small,  the  eradiction  work 
proved  invaluable  since  it  eliminated 
possible  spread  of  the  disease  from  the 
few  infected  animals  to  many  others 
throughout  the  county. 


Statement  of  the  ownership,  mansKenient, 
circulation,  etc.,  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912,  of  Int«r-Stat«  Milk  Pro 
ducers  Review,  published  monthly  at  West 
Chester.    Pa. 

Editor,  Aug:u8t  A.  Miller.  Brookline,  Dela- 
ware county.  Pa.;  Managing  Editor.  F.  P. 
Willits,  Ward,  Pa.,  Delaware  county;  Business 
Manager,  August  A.  Miller,  Brookline,  Dela- 
ware county.  Pa.;  Publisher,  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Owners:  (If  a  corporation,  rWe  its  name 
and  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders 
holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  stock.  If  not  a  corporation,  giro  names 
and  addresses  of  indiriaual  owners).  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  Association,  H.  D. 
Allebach,  Trappe,  Pa.;  P.  P.  Willits,  Ward. 
Pa.;  F.  Shancle,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  A.  B.  Wad- 
dington, Woodstown,  N.  J. :  E.  Nelson  James. 
Rising  Sun,  Md. ;  R.  W.  Balderston,  Media, 
Pa.,  and  19,880  others. 

Known  bond  holders,  mortgagees  and  other 
security  holders,  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more 
of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or 
other  securities:  (If  there  are  none,  so 
state.)      None. 

Average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of 
this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through 
the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers 
during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date 
shown  above.  (Thia  information  is  required 
from  daily  newspapers  only.) 

AUGUST  A.  MILLER 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  mo  this 
25th  day  of  September,  1924. 


LATEST   MARKET   PRICES 


PHIUIDELPHIA  SELMNO  PLAN 

The  basic  and  surplus  provisions  under  the  Philftdelphia  Selling  Plan  again  became  effective 

ithJanu^^    1924      The  same  provisions  will  apply  for  next  year      The  basic  quantity   of 

vith  J*"^*'''  ^*''t;:   „  ..nHnr  this  Dlan  will  be  made  during  October,  November  and  December. 

l-'iir'LtXT/sU'^UntV  wilf^  the    ba«ic   "quantities    of    respective    producer. 

'''*"  All^mifk  shipped  during  these  threo  months  will  be  paid  for  at  the  basic  price. 

INTERSTATE    MILK   PRODUCERS    ASSOCIATION   PRICES 

PrJpea  are  based  on  3  per  cent,  butterfat  milk,  with  a  differential  of  4  cents  for  each 
«nth  Doint  and  2  cents  for  each  half  tenth  point,  up  or  down.  a   *^,  ,     u 

Thia  BriM  list  is  issued  with  the  understanding  it  is  net  to  the  producers  and  that  all 
buyertus?ni  it  "»  basis  of  payment  to  producers  shall  in  addition  thereto  make  the 
^ollowing  <=o^tribution  .and  ^pa^ents:^^^^^^    ^^.^^    ^^^^^.^    ^    ^^^^    ^^^    ^^^    ^^^^^^    ^^^^ 

,uart;)\fjill  milk ^purchasedfr^om  any J^^^^^^^  ^^^    ^^^^^^    ^^^^ 

nnarta/of  all  milk  bought  from  members  of  said  AssQCiation. 

quarts)  or  ^u  ™>g"' p"°jj«^^,phia  inter-State  Dairy  Council  2  cents  per  100  pounds  (46% 
.iinrta)  of  all  milk  bought  from  other  producers  at  price  listed  hereon.  ,  .  ,  ,  „„.i;., 
**  The  funds  BO  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for  improving  standards  of  quality 
in  prodSct^on  and  dU  rfbution  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed;  for  '^'P'-^^'"*"'  "j"* 
LtabiUzation  of  markets,  and  for  an  educational  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy 

prodiKitiK^^  ,„l,ject  to  change  whenever  warranted  by  market  conditions. 


SEPTEMBER    BASIC    PRICE 

F.  0.  B.  PblladelphU 
ORADE   B  MARKET  BULK 

Basic  Quantity  Price 

per  100  lb.  per  qt 

$2.94  6.8, 

2  96  8>8o 

2.98  6.4 

8.00  6.45 

3.02  6.6 

8.04  6.5 

3.06  6.65 

3.10  6.65 

8-12  II, 

3.14  6.75 

3.16  6.75 

8.18  6.8 

8.20  6-85 

3.22  6.9 

3.24  6-95 

3.26  7. 

8.28  7.05 

8.30  7.05 

3.32  7.1 

3.34  7.15 

8-36  Z-2 

8.38  7.26 

«.40  T.J 

8.42  T.« 

8.44  7.85 

8.48  7.45 

8.50  7.6 

3.52  7.55 

8-5*  lU 

3.66  7.65 

8.58  7.7 

3-60  ll. 

8.62  7.75 

3.68  7.85 

8.68  7.9 

8,70  7.95 

8.72  8. 

8.74  8- 
When  milk  is  not  tested,  the  price  f. 
Philadelphia  la  7%  cents  per  quart. 


Test 
per  cent. 
3. 

3.06 
3.1 
8.16 
3.2 
3.25 
3.3 
8.85 
3.4 
3.45 
8.6 
3.66 
3.6 
8.66 
3.7 
8.75 
3.8 
8.86 
3.9 
8.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.56 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 


SEPTEMBER    BASIC    PRICE 

Country  Receiving  Station 

ORADE   B  MARKET   BULK 

Quotations  are   at   railroad  points.      Inland 

stations    carry    differentials    subject    to    local 

arrangements.  . 

Prices  are  less  freight  and  receiving  station 
charges. 

Basic   Quantity   3%   Milk 

Freight  Bates 
Miles  100   lbs. 


1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

101 

111 

121 

131 

141 

151 

161 

171 

181 

191 

201 

211 

221 

231 

241 

251 

261 

271 

281 

291 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

IGO 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

250 

260 

270 

280 

290 

300 


incl. 


.268 

.283 

.303 

.313 

.333 

.343 

.364 

.374 

.389 

.399 

.414 

.424 

.434 

.450 

.460 

.475 

.480 

.490 

.505 

.610 

.520 

.535 

.540 

.550 

.556 

.566 

.576 

.681 

.596 

.600 


Price 
3%  milk 
2.44 
2.48 
2.41 
2.40 
2.38 
3.87 
2.84 
3.88 
3.81 
3.81 
2.29 
2.28 
2.27 
2.26 
2.25 
2.28 
2.22 
2.21 
2.20 
2.20 
2.19 
2.17 
2.17 
2.16 
2.15 
2.14 
2.13 
2.18 
2.11 
2.11 


o.  b. 


SEPTEMBER   SURPLUS   PRICE 


Test 

pur  cent 

:». 

;i.05 

:i.i 

3.15 

a.2 

.'5.25 

:i.3 

3.35 

:t.4 

3.45 
:i.5 
3.55 
:t.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 


r.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 


per  100  lbs. 
91.97 
1.99 
2.01 
2.03 
2.05 
2.07 
2.09 
2.11 
2.13 
2.15 
2.17 
2.19 
2.21 
2.23 
2.25 
2.27 
2.29 
2.31 
2.33 
2.35 
2.37 
2.39 
2.41 
2.43 
2.45 
2.47 
2.49 
2.51 
2.53 
2.55 
2.57 
2.59 
2.61 
2.63 
2.65 
2.67 
2.69 
2.71 
2.73 
2.75 
2.77 


per  qt. 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.85 

4.4 

4.45 

4.6 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.6.'; 

4.7 

4.75 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 

5.05 

5.1 

5.1 

5.15 

5.2 

5.25 

5.3 

5.35 

5.4 

5.4 

5.45 

5.5 

5.55 

5.6 

5.65 

5.7 

5.7 

5.75 

5.8 

5.85 

5.9 

5.95 


Test 

3. 

8.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 


SEPTEMBER   SURPLUS   PRICE 
Country  Receiving  Stations 

per  100  lbs.       ~ 
$1.39 
1.41 
1.43 


1.45 
1.47 
1.49 
1.51 
1.53 
1.55 
1.57 
1.59 
1.61 
1.63 
1.65 
1.67 
1.69 
1.71 
1.73 
1.75 
1.77 


Test 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 


per  100  lbs. 
$179 
1.81 
1.88 
1.85 
1.87 
1.89 
1.91 
1.98 
1.95 
1.97 
1.99 
2.01 
2.03 
2.05 
2.07 
2.09 
2.11 
2.13 
2.15 
2.17 
2.19 


4% 


SURPLUS  PRICES 
Monthly  Surplus  Prices 
milk  at  all   receiving  stations 
1924 
Average  per  naonth 
Class  I  Cl»"  }l 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 

September    _.,„__ 
SEPTEMBER 

92  Score 


B 


MONTHLY    BASIC    I^WCES    OF   ORADE 
OR   MARKET   MILK 

liladelphia  and  •»» '«<'«i:'?8  "A**'""' 
60  mile  zone  at  3%  butterfat 


F.  O.  B.  Phi 
in  the 


W.   H.   Henderson 

NoUr^    Public 
Mj  commission   expiroa 
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Get  the 
Protection 
Concrete 
Insures 


Will  Jack  Frost  catch  your  com  crop? 
Why  take  any  chances?  With  a  silo  you 
are  prepared. 

The  ideal  one  is  the  Concrete  Silo. 
Low  in  first  cost,  it  is  also  permanent, 
fireproof,  vermin-proof,  wind-proof  and 
water-tight. 

G)ncrete  corn  cribs  keep  out  the  rats 
and  mice.  Concrete  manure  pits  prevent 
loss  of  valuable  fertilizing  elements. 
Concrete  in  and  about  the  dairy  bam  in- 
creases milk  production.  Concrete  feed- 
ing floors  and  hog  houses  keep  hogs 
healthy— and  profitable.  Concrete  also 
protects  farm  buildings,  and  your  home 
itself,  against  fire. 

Send  for  these  Free  Books 

We  will  gladly  send  you  on  request  our 
two  free  booklets  ** A  Hundred  and  One  Farm 
Uses  for  Concrete"  and  "Permanent  Repairs 
on  the  Farm."  They  show  you  how  you  can 
make  many  permanent  improvements  about 
the  pbce  at  a  big  saving.  They  give  you  sim- 
ple directions  for  proportioning  and  mixing 
the  materials.  They  tell  you  how  to  get  the  great- 
est value  out  o!  every  sack  o!  cement  you  buy. 
Send  for  these  two  free  booklets  today ! 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCL\TION 

1315  Walnut  Street  Fanners  Bank  BuiUing  Union  Tni»t  Building 
PH^|Sh2^.PA.        PITTSBURGH.PA.        WASHINGTON.  D.  C 

q4  National  Organization 
to  Improve  and  Extend  the  Uses  of  Concrete 

Oiiicet    in    29    Citie* 


too  Lbs. 


UKICORN 

DAISY  RATIOR 


CQAIAlTTEa  A1UQ9S 

UWD.  BY 

CHAPIN  &  CO. 

HAMMOND.  mO.^^ 
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OCTOBER  PRICES 
r    0.  B.  PHILADELPHIA 
Country  SUtlona 
The   same  prices   for  basic  milk   as  quoted 
above  unde?  September  apply  in  October,  sub- 
ject however,   to   change   whenever  warranted 
bv  market  conditions.                ^  ,  .  mi,.. 

AU    milk    shipped    during    October    will    be 
classed   as  basic  milk^ ^ 

A  community  twenty  years  from  now 
is  just  as  strong  as  iU  schooU  are  today. 


By  feeding 
bags  of  Unicorn 
instead  of 

4  bags  of  any  other 
feed,  you  get  the 
same  amount  of  milk 
at  less  cost. 


CHAPIN  &  COMPANY 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  I 

Fall  is  the  time  to  put  away  the  tools 
used  during  the  summer,  and  that  should 
mean  that  it  is  also  the  time  to  paint 
their  moving  parts  and  sharp  edges  lib- 
erally with  old  crank  case  oil. 


Pick    seed    com    early,    before    severe 
frosts  damage  its  vitality. 


Marok  ST.    1M7. 
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DAIRY  COUNCIL 


SUMMER  CAMP  AT  CAMP  JOY 


SERVICE 


The  various  departments  of  the  Philadelphia 

±Xl.V\^M.-KJl,aVKy    XJiXXXy      \^\J\A.Xi.\jXM. 

Is  Yours  for  the  Asking 
Without  Cost 

Arrangements  may  be  made,  subject  to  previous  en- 
gagements, for  lecturers  and  speakers  on  Health  and  Nu- 
trition Topics. 


MOTION  PICTURE  FILMS  ON  DAIRYING  SUBJECTS 

PLAYS  FOR  THE  CHILDREN 
LANTERN  SLIDES,  LITERATURE,  POSTERS,  ETC. 


The  Dairy  Council  has  carried  the  message  of  "Milk  for 
Health"  to  thousands  of  consumers  and  producers.  Why 
not  include  those  in  your  community? 

There  is  no  charge  for  this  service  for  local  I.  M.  Pa. 

Meetings,  Community  or  Local  Meeting  in 

the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed 

Let  Us  Plan  Your  Entertainment 

Write  for  detailed  information 


Philadelphia  Interstate  Dairy  Council 

BOYERTOWN  BUILDING 
1211  Arch  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


One  of  the  major  projects  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Inter-State  Dairy  Council  has 
been  its  work  during  the  summer  months 
in  camps,  and  playgrounds. 

The  largest  project  on  camp  work  has 
been  at  Camp  Joy;  near  Reading,  Pa. 

This  camp  was  located  on  an  old 
estate  just  outside  of  the  city  and  is 
leased  by  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association 
of  Reading  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
a  camp  for  under-nourished  children, 
selected  from  tiie  Reading  Public  Schools. 

The  camp  was  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Martha  Stedman  Smith,  of  the  Nu- 
trition Department  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council,  together  with 
a  competent  corps  of  helpers  selected 
from  Penn  State  College,  New  Jersey 
state  College,  Delaware  State  College 
and  the  Universities  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Minnesota. 

The  camp  was  divided  into  two  periods 
of  three  weeks  each.  The  first  period 
was  attended  by  70  girls.  The  next 
three  weeks  was  attended  by  63  boys. 

A  rigid  routine  of  rest  and  milk  and 
wholesome  meals,  inter-dispersed  with 
plenty  of  fun  brought  results  in  tlie  form 
of  unexpectedly  large  gains  in  weight. 
The  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council  furnished  the  milk  with  which 
the  children  were  supplied  twice  a  day. 
Many  of  the  children  drank  as  much  as 


two  quarts  a  day.  The  average  gain  per 
child  during  the  girls'  three  weeks  was 
1.75  pounds.  The  greatest  gain  during 
the  camp  period  was  6  1/2  pounds.  Gains 
in  height  were  appreciable,  which  de- 
monstrated the  value  of  the  corrective 
l)<)sture  work. 

The  boys'  gains  were  not  quite  so 
high,  but  it  is  believed  that  this  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  boys  were  much 
more  active  than  the  girls. 

A  large  amount  of  publicity  was  given 
to  the  camp  in  the  Reading  papers.  Al- 
most every  Sunday  brought  a  feature 
story  with  pictures  of  the  camp  and  dur- 
ing the  week  the  activities  were  ably  re- 
corded in   long  and  enthusiastic  stories. 

During  the  season  the  camp  enter- 
tained such  clubs  as  tlie  Rotary,  IJon, 
and  Kiwanls  Clubs.  The  latter  voted  to 
take  on  Camp  Joy  as  a  definite  policy  the 
coming  year. 

The  camp  season  ended  with  an  even- 
ing's entertainment  at  which  400  people 
were  present.  Part  of  the  program  was 
a  performance  of  "The  Health  Circus" 
and  a  talk  by  Miss  Smith,  in  which  she 
urged  the  parents  of  the  children  to  carry 
on  the  good  work  begun  at  the  camp. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Philadelphia 
Interstate  Dfury  Council  will  undertake 
the  direction  of  the  camp  again  next 
year. 


DAIRY  COUNCIL  ACTIVITIES 

A  milk  survey  is  just  being  completed  In    1923    a    total    number    of    146328 

by    the    United    States    Department    of  people    attended    Dramatic    Department 

Agricultural  Economics,  in  Philadelphia.  performances.     June,    1924,  completed   a 

The  results  of  the  survey  are  promised  school  year  during  which  289,437  people 

in  October.     It  will  bring  forth  some  fig-  were  reached.     The  program  of  this  de- 

ures    which   will   be   of  unusual    interest  partment    was    carried    out    in    a    great 

to   the   dairy   industry   of   the    Philadel-  variety  of  places,— the  Philadelphia  pub- 

phia    Milk    Shed.     The    Department    of  lie    schools     (nutrition    classes    and    as- 

Agriculture   has    promised  to    distribute  semblies),  Philadelphia  high  schools  and 

the  survey  widely  and  promptly  as  soon  Junior   high     schools,     Philadelphia    pa- 

as  it  is  fully  completed.  rochial  schools,  Philadelphia  health  cen- 

The     survey     covers     eight     different  tres,  settlement   and   community  houses, 

groups   in   the  city — the  wealthy  group,  and  a  number  of  other  places, 

the    well-to-do,    the    middle    class,    poor,  The    1924    report   of   food    demonstra- 

suburban,    colored,    Italian    and    Jewish  tion  work  discloses  the  following  totals: 

groups.  Grand  total  of  food  demonstrations 

Some  important  facts  will  be  disclos-  ^^^  ^^^^ ^ 

ed    by   the   survey.     Some   of   these    are  v        ♦                  j^ 

the    consumption    of    butter   and    butter  Grand  total  of  attendance  (adults)  5,340 

substitutes   in   the  different  groups;  the  Grand  total  of  attendance  (children)    852 

condensed  and  fresh  milk  consumption;  Average     attendance     adults     each 

reasons   for  individuals  drinking  or  not  meeting   «0 

drinking  milk;   eflfect  of  diflFerenI    kinds  Average    attendance    children    each 

of  advertising  on  consumption.  meeting   10 

A  comparison  of  figures  in  the  1923  and  ,     ^    ,  . 

1924  report  of  the  Dramatic  Department  Demonstrations  have  been  conducted  in 

shows  a  large  increase  in  the  total  num-  the   Public    Schools,   in   settlements,   for 

ber   of   people   reached   by   this  depart-  the     Visiting      Housekeepers'      Bureau. 

^  Phipps'  Institute,  and  health  centres. 
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SOMETHING  ABOUT 

COMMUNITY  SPIRIT 

The  work  in  the  western  part  of  the 
milk  shed  has  brought  us  into  personal 
touch  with  some  very  real  people.  Per- 
haps it  is  the  result  of  the  environment 
but  more  likely  it  is  the  nature  of  the 
farmers  who  have  chosen  this  environ- 
ment. At  any  rate,  we  find  here  a  fine 
example  of  that  foundation  of  the  co- 
operative movement,  a  neighborly  com- 
munity spirit. 

Many  business  men  as  well  as  farmers 
are    looking    toward    co-operation    as    a 
means   toward   fairer   and  more   broad- 
minded  methods  in  distribution  and  pro- 
duction in  our  economic  life.    Co-opera- 
tion is  based  on  the  regard  which  one 
man    holds    for    his    neighbors'    welfare. 
We  are  all  coming  to  undertsand  that  no 
one   may   conduct   a  business   or  live  a 
life  with  no  regard  for  the  other  fellow. 
Transportation   facilities,   the   telephone, 
machinery  and  growth  in  population  are 
ties  that  are  binding  us  closer  and  closer 
together.       Therefore     this     neighborly 
spirit,  this  regard  for  another's  welfare 
in    business    and    in    person   is    nothing 
more    than    co-operation.     The    locality 
with  a  well  developed  community  spirit 
takes   to   a  co-operative   endeavor  from 
their  very  nature. 

It  is  in  that  light  we  like  to  have  new 
members  regard  our  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association.  We  have  now 
nearly  20,000  members,  dairymen  In 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  New  Jersey  and 
Maryland.  We  are  a  community  for  we 
have  very  definite  aims  in  common  and 
each  man  in  helping  himself  is  instru- 
mental in  helping  his  community  neigh- 
bor. 

Local  branches  of  the  Association  are 
often  placed  in   towns   around  which  is 
built   a   splendid   community   spirit.     It 
would  be  helpful  to  the  organization  as 
a  whole  if  the  members  there  could  insert 
their   group    spirit  into   their   local    and 
thus   into   the   Association   as   a   whole. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  temper 
of  our  locals.    Some  are  very  much  alive, 
centers  of  community  activity  and  active 
in  community  gatherings.     Otiiers  are  a 
list   of   names,    seldom   get   together   in 
meetings  and  possess  very  little  of  that 
co-operative    spirit      It    would    do    no 
harm  for  you  local  officers  who  read  this 
to  stop  a  moment  and  decide  which  type 
your  local   is.     Perhaps  you  think  your 
people  can't  be  gotten  out  to  meetings 
or  social   gatherings  centering  around  a 
milk  association  local.     How  hard  have 
you  tried  to  get  them  out  and  what  at- 
tractions have  you  offered?     The  result 
is  worth  an  effort. 


Farmers    and    co-operative    extension 
workers  lield  over  245,000  demonstration 
meetings  during  1923  in  connection  with 
their  efforts   to    obtain   the   adoption   of 
better  farming  and   home-making  prac- 
tice*.      At    these    meetings    either    the 
method  of  performing  an  improved  prac- 
tice, such  as  mixing  spray  materials  or 
culling  poultry,  was  shown  by  a  person 
trained  in  the  practice  of  those  attend- 
ing the  meetings  studied  the  commence- 
ment or  results  of  a  practice  involving  a 
longer  period  of  time,  such  as  com  cul- 
ture or  child   feeding,  carried  on  by   a 
person  in  the  community  under  the  direc- 
tion   of    the    county    extension    worker. 
The   attendance   at   these   meetings,   ac- 
cording to  reports  to  the  United  States 
Department    of    Agriculture,   was    more 
than  5,298,000. 


A  water  system  on  the  farm  and  In 
the  farm  home  lightens  loads  and  saves 
steps. 


"We  have  a  herd  of  15  Holstein  cows  which  give 
nearly  as  much  milk  as  some  of  our  neighbors  who  are 
milking  25.     My  father  says  it  is  all  in  the  feed.   We 


feed  Larro.'' 


H.  E.  COLE,  Epping,  N.  H. 


Good  Condition  and  High  Production 

"We  have  fed  enough  Larro  to  test  it  thorougly.  We 
find  it  an  excellent  milk  producer  — at  the  same  time 
keeping  the  heavy  producer  in  good  flesh. 

O.  O.  BUSCHLEN,  Bad  Axe,  Mich. 

"My  cows  are  in  the  'pink'  of  condition  and  produce 
heavily.  Four  of  my  cows  have  tipped  the  scale  at  60 
lbs.  of  milk  in  one  day;  two  of  them  have  reached  65  ^ 
and  64  Vi  lbs.  — cows  that  were  producing  very  Uttle 
milk  orTall  kinds  of  miscellaneous  feeds.  This  is  my 
Ssult  from  feeding  Larro  and  1  shall  continue  to  feed 
same  as  long  as  I  have  cows." 

A.  HERBERT,  Westport,  Mass. 

Larro  for  Long-Timc  Results 

"We  started  with  one  cow  for  our  own  family  use  and 
now  we^e  keeping  between  400  and  500  head  on  our 
?^m,Tnd  the  colsle  started  with  and  have  been  milk 
ine  for  more  than  12  years  are  yet  profitable  producers. 
We  are^lad  that  we  commenced  our  dairying  experience 
in  feeding  Larro  and  have  never  changed  since  our 
beginning  with  our  family  milk  cow. 

WHITE  BELT  DAIRY,  Lemon  City,  Fia. 

..Your  feed  is  the  best  feed  on  th^ jnarjcet  »s /  P^ro^ 
S  l^it  'i.tT.Tio^t  ?fr-.at^fU^r\.  we  have 
u.ed   Larro  for  over  '' ^^^l^' ^^^^^^   New  Milford.   Conn. 

"We  have  fed  Larro  along  with  other  dairy  rations 
andTeives  us  better  results  than  any  we  have  tried 
We  is^  find  the  longer  we  keep  the  cows  on  Larro,  the 
better  they  milk.'^   ^   bRADSHAW,  Cartersville,  Ga. 


wnere  \Jx.nKr  iccvio  »»»•— 

"My  first  sack  of  Larro  ruined  my  patronage  for  other 
feedV  with  the  exception  of  Larro.  From  that  one  sack 
I  got  an  increase  in  milk  and  as  1  kept  on  using  Larro  I 
eot  better  results.  I  wouldn't  give  one  sack  of  Larro  for 
any  two  sacks  of  other  feed  1  have  ever  used. 

'  E.  H.  BAKER,  Ironton,  Ohio. 

"We  have  been  feeding  Larro  for  several  months  in  a 
test  with  several  orher  feeds,   with   results  which  are 

highly  favorable  to  Larro."  __ 

nigniy  la  pEYTON  T.  GISH,  Mt.  Sydney,  Va. 

For  Young  Stock  and  Old 

"I  have  two  cows  milking  100  lbs.  of  milk  on  10  lbs. 
of  feed  apiece  a  day.  If  I  could  get  "l^f  "'  \  ^l^^f  J 
could  get  60  lbs.  from  these  cows  apiece  on  12  lbs.  ot 

Larro.    One  of  these  cows  is  17  years  old. 

C.  C.  ROBINSON,  Annapolis,  Md, 

"We  think  Larro  feed  is  certainly   great,   and  our 
who^  herd  looks  fat  and  nice,  and  has  produced  lots  o 
milk  this  winter     We  have  one  cow   14  years  old  that 
Sves  42  7bs.  of  milk  a  day.     We  feed  the  calves  on 
Larro  and  like  the  i.e^'^  ^^TMORE,  Canfield,  Ohio 

For  Economy  and  Profit 

"I  have  thoroughly  tried  out  practically  all  standard 
makes  oTdairy  feed  and  mixed  many  kinds  -ysel^  but 
ELve  found  nothing  which  will  P^^^u"  as  much  Uw  ^ 
fine  Quality— a  regular  amount— and  keep  the  cows  in 
fine  cl^ndWon  like  Larro  does.  It  will  give  me  at  least 
1?'^  to  25%  more  profit  than  anything  else  I  have  ever 
Jounci  M  I  had  u^sed  it  exclusively  ^^r  ^.^- ^^^-- 
vears  I  would  have  saved  many  thousands  of  dollars.  . 
years,  1  woum  nu        lORING  BROWN,  Orlando,  FU 

"I  use  Larro  as  ever  and  am  satisfied  with  the  results 
frorir  }lS°try  some  cheaper  feed^^^^^*^-^.  ^^  >" 
production  and  was  ou^t  mone^y^m  the  lo^^^^^^  ^^ 


W.  B.  BRAUSMAVV,  v^aiiciav.w^, 

Lar^we  Bid*       THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY        Detroit.  Michi^u. 
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NATIONAL  DAIRY  EXPOSITION 

.  . _»  i\ 


^ 


other  material  on  food  and  feeding  for 
the     housewife     and     home     econmics 

Material  urging  the  further  use  of 
dairy  products  covered  another  booth. 

Health  material  for  use  of  teacher: 

This  was  an  exhibition  of  suggestions 
for  teachers  in  the  grade  schools  who 
teach  health.  Included  i"  f»  ^°;»*^ 
were  sample  lessons  of  "Health  Hab.ts. 

"Milk  for  Health  Stories:" 

This  was  an  exhlblton  of  the  various 
types  of  stories   used   In  Dairy  Council 

work. 
"Health  Plays:" 


(Continued   from  page    1) 

They  were  exhibited  by  a  toy  theatre 
and  a  film  illustrating  two  of  the  plays. 
Theatrical  billboards  showed  photo- 
graphs of  other  plays. 

Posters  made  an  attraction  booth  while 
there  was  a  special  booth  for  School 
Children's  Milk  Posters. 

Another  was  the  show  exhibit  booth. 
This  was  the  weekly  food  order  for  a 
family  of  four. 

One  of  the  most  popular  booths  was 
the  animals.  Milk  made  the  difference 
with  rats,  chickens  and  dogs.  There  were 
two  of  each  animal.  One  was  milk  fed, 
the  other  had  no  milk. 


The  Publicity  Booth  showed  a  wealti 
of  material,  newspapers,  feature  articlet, 
direct  mail  advertising,  paid  advertlsinB, 

etc. 

At  each  end  of  the  exhibit  was  a  large 
spnce  with  a  seating  capacity  of  about 
100.  In  one  space  Dairy  Council  motio« 
pictures  were  shown  and  in  the  other 
space  food  demonstrations,  chalk  talks, 
health    stories    and    slide    lectures    were 

given. 

On  Tuesday,  September  80,  In  the 
Auditorium  Milwaukee,  the  D^irjr 
Council  gave  a  demonstration  before  a 
iarge  audience.        (Oontinued  on  paf*  10) 
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FEDERATION  MADE  GOOD 
THEIR  PROMISE 


At  the  closing  of  last  year's  Feed  Pool  we  asked  you  for  your  continued 
support  in  business.  We  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  giving 
jit  to  us.  We  promised  you  we  would  improve  our  shipping  service — we  have 
done  so.  We  promised  you  we  would  buy  earlier — we  did  buy  earlier.  We 
promised  you  we  would  make  you  greater  savings — we  have  made  you  greater 
savings.    On  the  basis  of  the  present  market  prices,  our  total  tonnage  of  pooled 

f<»<vlc   chrkw   th^t   >V^   hp.Ve   SP.Ve''.   4''^^^  f^.r'^T?    'n    th?  npicrhhorhnnrl    of   SRlSOOOO 

This  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  actual  savings  we  have  made  farmers  by 
reason  of  the  influences  of  the  low  pool  prices  will  have  on  prices  of  com- 
peting feeds.  The  success  depended  upon  your  loyalty  and  the  credit,  there- 
fore, belongfs  to  you. 

POOL  PRICES  Sept.    Oct    Nov.     Dec     Jan.     Feb.    Mar. 

P.  F.  C  F.  Milk  Makers  24%.  .$48.05  $48.05  $48.05  $48.55  $49.05  $49.55  $50.05 
P.  F.  C  F.  Milk  Makers  20% . .  46.30    46.30    46.30    46.80    4730    47.80    4830 

Protein  Supplement  32% 53.55    53.55    53.55    54.05    54.55    55.05    55.55 

P.  F.CF.  Laying  Mash  20%..  49.25    49.25    4925    49.75    50.25    50.75    5J.25 

These  prices  cover  freight,  car  door  man's  commission  and  all  other 
charges,  to  all  points  taking  the  Philadelphia  rate  of  freight.  Deduct  20  cents 
per  ton  for  Baltimore,  50  cents  for  Rochester,  $2.30  for  Pittsburgh  rate  points. 
Add  in  case  your  station  takes  an  arbitrary  fre,ight  rate.  Any  advance  in 
freight  is  for  buyers  account. 


Pennsylvania  Farmers'  Cooperative 
Federation,  Inc. 


817-25  Heed  BuOding 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I  Have  Taken  Drudgery 
Away  From  Milking  ^ 


/  hav*  den*  it  for  thousanJa  ofothmr  farm- 
*rm  and  I  wilt  do  it  for  you.  I  will  save  more 
than  half  ycuir  milking  time.  I  will  save  you 
thewagea  ofoneor  more  men.  I  will  help  you 
get  more  milk,  bettor  milk,  a  real  dmiry  profit. 

Thomo  arm  bid  promiaem,  but  w^ith  the  EM- 
PIRE Milking  Machine  I  know  I  can  and  will 
make  them  good  because  the  EMPIRE  is  the 


aimplosf,  the  best,  the  moat  natural  milker  in 
the  trorld.  It  is  so  good  that  I  have  backed 
it  with  the  moat  aweeping  guarantee  ever 
heard  of. 

Write  me  all  about  your  milking  problem 
NOW.  Let  me  help  you!  Send  for  my  latest 
EMPIRE  Milker  Catalog  and  a  p  TD  r?  T? 
facsimile  of  MY  GUARANTEE.    A    JA.  1^  1> 


H.  E.  McWHINNEY, 

President. 


EMPIRE  Milking  Machine  Co., 

BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


EMPIRE 

Milking  Machines 


When  answering  advertisements 
Mention  the  Milk  Producers  Review 


Gleanings  From  the  Field 


MEMBERSHIP  WORK  IN  HUNTINGDON 

AND  MIFFLIN  COUNTIES,  PENNA. 


With  the  passing  of  the  wheat  and  hay 
liarvesting  season  the  field  organization 
service  is  abandoning  the  scattering 
membership  worlc  which  has  been  done 
in  special  territories  and  returning  to 
local    drives    again.      These    drives    will 

into  the  winter  months  until  the  weather 
drives  us  to  cover  again  in  the  sections 
where  good  roads  predominate.  The 
tentative  plans  are  to  canvass  the 
western  end  of  the  territory,  covering 
these  plants  which  are  comparatively  low 
in  membership  and  swinging  back  east 
nearer  the  large  marketing  centers  as 
winter  comes  on. 

A  small  field  campaign  is  now  under 
way  on  the  border  of  Mifflin  and  Hun- 
tingdon counties.  Up  to  the  present 
time  30  new  members  and  26  transfers 
have  been  reported  from  this  section, 
making  a  total  of  about  66  new  active 
memberships.  The  proportion  of  milk 
producers  responding  to  the  call  for  co- 
operation is  very  high,  approximately 
86%  of  the  men  with  whom  contact  is 
established,  joining  the  association. 

The  contrast  between  different  dairy- 
ing territories  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk 
Shed  is  brought  out  very  vidvidly  by 
the  movement  from  northern  Delaware 
to  Mifflin  county,  Pennsylvania.  In  last 
month's  "Gleanings"  the  characteristics 
of  the  Delaware  dairying  coimtry  were 
discussed  and  it  is  interesting  to  point 
out,  in  contrast  to  those,  the  features  of 
the  western  or  "border"  section  in  which 
we  are  now  working.  No  finer  example 
of  the  importance  of  dependable  fluid 
milk  markets  to  farmers  some  distance 
from  the  larger  markets  could  be  cited 
than  that  found  in  this  dairying  locality. 

Mifflin  county,  or  a  larg^e  portion  of 
it,  because  of  its  distance  from  large 
population  centers  is  what  might  be 
termed  a  "border"  territory  in  milk  pro- 
duction. The  freight  rates  to  Philadel- 
phia make  milk  prices  here  such  that 
only  a  liigh  price  schedule  will  draw  a 
great  many  farmers  into  the  fluid  milk 
market.  If  the  returns  get  too  low  some 
farmers  drop  off  and  turn  to  butter 
making  and  selling  cream  rather  than 
shipping  the  fluid  product  This  is  an 
illustration  of  one  important  factor  in 
the  variation  of  supply  and  demand  and 
its  effect  on  market  prices.  When  prices 
are  comparatively  high  more  farmers  in 
localities  such  as  these  on  the  border  of 
the  milk  shed  turn  to  fluid  milk  as  their 
dairying  industry  and  their  milk  supply 
added  to  that  of  sections  nearer  the  city 
intensifies  the  tendency  toward  an  over- 
supply.  The  conditions,  in  such  a  terri- 
tory, are  a  real  barometer  of  the  market 
as  a  whole. 

The  farmers  here,  at  the  present  time, 
seem  to  feel  that  their  fluid  milk  busi- 


ness is  giving  them  as  good  returns  as 
any  of  the  farm  enterprises.  More  and 
more  of  them  are  turning  from  butter 
making  to  shipping.  This  tendency  is 
all  the  more  marked  because  of  low 
prices  that  are  prevailing  in  local  centers 

.       w-_....^       „_......  _  ..«     »_— „..^        __.._. 

trade,  in  prosperous  times,  does  not  feel, 
in  any  great  degree,  the  competition  of 
creamery  and  storage  butter.  The  sell- 
ing point  is  the  higher  quality  product 
received  direct  from  the  home  churn. 
In  times  such  as  these,  however,  when 
unemployment  is  widespread  and  wages 
low,  the  townspeople  are  very  careful  of 
their  expenditures.  "A  penny  sav«d  is 
a  penny  earned"  becomes  a  very  pre- 
valent maxim  and  many  workers  are 
finding  that  this  is  the  only  opportunity 
they  have  for  earning  at  the  present 
time.  As  a  result  the  country  butter 
trade  is  poor  and  more  dairymen  turn 
to  fluid  milk  sales.  In  this  way  the 
pressure  of  underconsumption  is  felt  on 
country  as  well  as  city  markets. 

Organization,  with  a  view  toward  co- 
operative marketing  of  the  dairy  product 
becomes  very  important  to  the  dairyman 
in  a  border  territory.  In  providing  a 
more  or  less  dependable  price  scale  the 
marketing  association  often  brings  these 
men  a  market  they  would  otherwise  not 
enjoy.  Perhaps  the  most  important  serv- 
ice the  organization  can  render,  however, 
is  in  passing  out  to  these  farmers  re- 
liable market  information.  No  group  of 
producers  can  establish  and  maintain 
arbitrary  prices  for  their  product  regard- 
less of  the  variation  in  supply  and  de- 
mand. If  the  supply  is  too  great  or  the 
demand  is  too  small  the  price  must  go 
down.  A  primary  function  of  any  mar- 
keting  association   lies   in   informing  its 

members  as  to  the  supply  and  demand. 
This  information  is  of  great  importance 
to  a  dairyman  in  a  border  section  for  a 
raise  or  a  drop  in  price  may  mean  a 
change  from  butter  to  fluid  milk  or  vice 
versa.  The  producer  in  such  a  locality 
should  have  a  weather  eye  toward  mar- 
ket conditions  at  all  times  and  try  to 
arrange  his  dairy  business,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  possible,  with  a  thought  for  his  mar- 
ket. The  best  means  of  keeping  thus 
informed  Is,  of  course,  through  his  mar- 
keting organization. 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction,  therefore,  to 
find  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  farmers 
here  In  Mifllin  and  Huntingdon  counties 
responding  to  the  call  for  support  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association. 
The  only  conclitsion  that  can  be  drawn 
Is  that  those  farmers  are  becoming  more 
and  more  interested  in  their  marketing 
problem  as  a  whole.  .This  growth  of 
interest  and  understanding  is  the  only 
sure  and  safe  road  to  a  solution  of  those 
problems. 


More  farmers  adopted  improved  prac- 
tices in  marketing  their  products  in  1928 
than  in  any  other  single  phase  of  farm 
activity  in  which  better  methods 
established  by  experience  and  experiment 
were  demonstrated  by  co-operative  agri- 
cultural extension  workers.  The  number 
of  farmers  adopting  improved  market- 
ing methods  through  the  Influence  of 
extension  work  during  the  year,  accord- 
ing to  reports  to  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  was  989,290. 


Running-water  systems  were  installed 
on  more  than  8,100  farms  during  1923, 
according  to  reports  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  by  farmers 
and  farm  women  who,  through  the  efforts 
of  agricultural  extension  workers,  were 
interested  in  demonstrating  ways  in 
which  this  convenience  may  be  economi- 
cally placed  in  farm  homes  and  farm 
buildings. 
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BLACK  BARREN  FAIR 


LINSEED  CAKE 
LEWIS      cAKrMEAL 


INTER-STATE  DAIRY  COUNCIL  MILK  BOOTH 


One  of  the  fall  events  in  southern  Lan- 
caster county.  Pa.,  and  Cecil  county, 
Maryland,  is  the  annual  fair  and  Farm- 
ers' Institute,  which  has  been  held  annu- 
ally for  a  number  of  years. 

The  fair  was  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Pleasant  Grove  Fair  Association  and 
was  held  at  Black  Barren  Springs, 
September  4th  and  6th.  Fortune  usually 
favors  this  annual  event,  it  is  said,  with 
fair  weather,  although  unfortunately, 
rain  marred  the  program  this  year  on  the 
second  day. 

An  aggregate  of  probably  8000  people 
attended  the  fair  on  the  two  days. 

The  first  day  was  devoted  to  the 
awarding  of  many  prizes  for  agricultural 
and  horticultural  products  as  well  as 
industritial  presentations,  domestic  sci- 
ence, art  work,  etc.  Live  stock  awards 
were  made  largely  on  the  second  day  of 
the  fair. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  the  Philadel- 


phia Inter-State  Dairy  Council  presented 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Gertrude 
Munday,  a  health  play,  "Milk  for  the 
Whole  World"  and  on  the  same  evening, 
"The  Health  Circus."  These  different 
plays  were  staged  by  children  and  young 
men  and  girls  of  the  local  community. 

In  addition  to  this  the  Dairy  Council 
conducted  a  "Milk  Shake  Booth."  The 
proceeds  of  which  were  donated  to  the 
fair  committee. 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Asso- 
ciation presented  a  display  of  sediment 
tests  of  milk  made  of  its  members'  milk 
in  the  local  communities.  These  proved 
of  exceptional  interest. 

The  speaking  program  on  Friday  was 
to  a  large  extent  abandoned.  Addresses 
were  to  have  been  made  by  the  Hon. 
F.  P.  Willits,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  Pennsylvania  and  by  H.  D.  Alle- 
bach,  president  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association. 


will  help  to  keep  your 
cows  in  good  condition 
and  increase  the  milk 
flow. 


Lewis  Linseed  Meal  is 
finely  ground  and  free 
from  dirt. 


"Finest  thing  in  the 
world  for  cows"— your 
neighbor  who  uses  it 
will  tell  you. 


Stop  in  at  our  factory 

2545  Aramingo  Ave. 

Philadelphia,  and 

see  how  it  is  made. 


Dutch  Boy  Paint  Products 
also  manufactured  : 


White- Lead 
Red-Lead 
Linseed  Oil 


Liquid  Lead 
Flat  Paint 
Colors 


John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co. 


I 


705  Lafayette  Building 


Philadelphia,  Penna. 
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TO  HANDLE  MILK 


* 


Everybody  drinlc  milk. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION  |  HHg  BESTQ 

CARL  A.  SAGER.  Tester  R.  G.  WALTZ,  County  Agent 

Tlie  following  is  a  general  summary  of  the  activities  of  the  Montgomery  County 
Cow  Testing  Association  for  the  month  of  August.  *  „„..„^„  ^f  *„*    oi . 

:Z  X.°p"o»„a'  ofn,«k."Th:;e'';«e7hree  unpSJble  cows  disposed  of  during 

""  The'highest  cow  for  butterfat  was  Lily,  a  pure  bred  Ho'^'f"  7 ro''lfl''Lu„d.; 
lit     A  t  c™.  „f  H«1  Hill   she  havini  produced  1,842  pounds  of  milk.  60.39  pounds 

pounds  of  butterfat. 

Following  are  the  ten  highest  producing  cows  in  butterfat  for  the  month  of  July: 

Name  and  Breed  Age    When  Lbs.  LJ»«- 

Owner  of  cow  Yrs.     Fresh  M.Ik    B"tterfat 

J.  L.  Wood  and  Sons  ]^\%\''i,  I    '£'  \T^  ^7^ 

Ursinus  College  No.  1,  i'.  O.  M.                                   ^  ^^12  47.27 

H.  Murphy  136                                                           33  1249  46.21 

A.  A.  Heebner  No.  1,  Gr.  H.                                     ^^  ^^^  ^  gg 

A.  A.  Heebner  S%inv    P   B   J  12     May  18  866  46.37 

W.  J.  Hendren  B.  JoHy,  P.  B.  J.  ^  J^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

C.  Wm.  Haywood  B.  2nd    Ur.  J.  ^^^j  ^  j^ 

O.  M.  Woodward  and  S<m  Boxy   P.  B^  B  S  6     Ap     ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^ 

Ii^-."KotSerger  ^An^ie^^^  H-' "' '         6     Apr.  12  1287  43.76 

The  following  herds  had  the  highest  -'j^^P-^-^^^^^^^^^ 

Name  «  961 

Christian  A.  Wiemer  • ^^  mO 

Ursinus  College    jg  871 

A.  A.  Heebner  jj  858 

Mrs.  Howard  Bieler 

Tbe  fonowln.  Herds  bad  the  '.'^'■«' -™^„t:'«"'»'  ^""'fZ^  ,,bs.  Fat 

Name  3  88.9 

Christian  A.  Wismer  g  82.9 

School  of  Hort jg  80.8 

Ursinus  College  g  80.5 

J.  Alan  Middleton   

The  following  herds  had  the  highest  average  test: 

Average  Test  tir^^y' 

Name                                                   km  Jersey 

W.  J.  Hendren JJl  Mixed 

School  of  Hort *-^  Mixed 

Vincent  Alderfer J-°°  Brown  Swiss 

C.  Wm.  Haywood ^'-    *'^^ 

Tbe  b^best  testln.  -  for  tbe  njon.b   was  a  pur.  bred  Je„e.  owned  b. 
W.  J.   Hendren  of  Trappe,  her  test  being  7.1. 
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Lansdowne  Milking  Stool 


Patented 
Weight  only  3^  lbs. 

Sanitary 

Light 

Durable 

$2.00  Each 

Plus  Delivery  Charges 


This  is  a  stool  you  cannot 
compare  with  any  other— it  is 
simply  and  strongly  construc- 
ted. The  cost  is  low  and  it 
lasts  for  years  and  years.  You 
cannot  wear  out  a  Lansdowne. 

Made  of  a  single  and  solid 
piece  of  GALVANIVED 
MALLEABLE  IRON, 
which  cannot  crack,  rust 
or  rot. 


Send  for  copy  of  big,  new,  free 
Bestov  Supply  Book  for  Dairymen. 
One  hundred  pages— over  200  items 
each  one  priced. 


1918  Market  St,  PHILADELPHIA  ':7    33  So.  Charie*  St.,  BALTIMORE 
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THAT'S  the  expression  that  you  inva- 
riably hear  from  dairymen  after  they 
begin  feeding  their  herd  Sugared  Schumacher 
Feed  and  Boss  Dairy  Ration. 

Here's  a  letter  from  W.  S.  Kerr,  of  Oaks  Farm, 
Cohasset,  Mass.,  that  is  typical  of  the  opinions 
of  dairymen  after  giving  these  feeds  a  trial: 

"We  have  been  feeding  Sugared  Schumacher 
Feed  now  for  nearly  three  months  as  the  base 
of  our  ration  and  regular  visitors  have  re- 
marked about  the  improvement  in  the  general 
conditions  of  our  large  herd  of  pure  bred 
Guernseys,  that  it  has  shown  in  the  past 
month  or  so.  In  addition  to  the  general  im- 
provement in  conditions,  will  say  they  have 
also  shown  a  large  increase  in  milk  flow." 

W.  S.  KERR. 

SUGARED 

Schumacher  Feed 

and 

Boss  Dairy  Ration 

Sugared  Schumacher  Feed— the  "Old  Reliable" 
Carbohydrate  ration  supplies  the  energy  — 

staying  power  and  ideal  phys- 
g&^  ical  fitness  which  is  so  es- 
T  4  sential  to  long  time  milk 
production,  while  Boss  Dairy 
Ration  with  its  24%  Protein 
furnishes  the  choicest  pro- 
tein concentrates  that  make 
large  milk  yields.  The  two 
feeds  represent  true  feeding 
economy — give  them  a  trial. 
Your  dealer  can  supply  you. 


'}f 
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100  us. 
^SUGARED 

^FEED 

•  ailC4COU&A 
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The  Quaxer  Qats  Q>mpaity 

1665  Ry.  Exchange  Bldg.  AddreiK  ChicAgo,  U.  S.  A. 


mAOt 

MAfVK 


MCA- 
U.SJL 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY-WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS    AND    VARNISH 

Write  for  Color  Card*  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointers" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 
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BASIC  AND  SURPLUS  PLAN 


Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Astociation 
In  Effect  October  1,  1924 


In  order  that  the  members  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association 
might  be  fully  informed  as  to  the  gen- 
eral plans  in  effect  for  1925,  the  follow- 
ing detailed  explanation  of  the  basic  and 

surplus  plan  is  printed: 

This  plan  is  in  gencrwl  cucc't  liic  samc 
as  adopted  for  1924,  and  is  subject  to 
revision  as  conditions  arise. 

The  following  method  of  determining 
price  to  be  paid  the  farmer  will  be  in 
force  during  1926  and  until  further 
notice. 

Each  producer  shall  be  credited  with 
the  amount  of  milk  delivered  by  him 
during  October,  November  and  Decem- 
ber, 1924.  The  average  production  of 
these  three  months  shall  be  known  as 
the  "basic  quantity."  These  amounts 
are  to  be  posted  at  the  receiving  station 
and  duplicate  copies  sent  to  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  Association. 

During  the  following  nine  months  he 
will  receive  the  basic  price  for  the  fol- 
lowing percentages  of  this  amount  of 
milk: 

Jan.  100%  April  100%  July  110% 
Feb.  100%  May  100%  Aug.  110% 
March  100%  June  100%  Sept.  115% 
Additional  milk  produced  during  these 
months,  if  any,  to  be  paid  for  on  the 
following  basis: 

A  committee  of  three,  one  from  the 
producers,  one  from  the  manufacturers 
and  one  from  the  dealers,  will  check  up, 
each  month,  the  average  price  of  New 
York  92  score  solid  packed  butter,  as 
published  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Markets  for  that  month  and  immedi- 
ately inform  all  concerned  what  the 
price  may  be.  Payment  for  all  addi- 
tional milk  as  above  determined,  to  be 
made  according  to  the  following  sched- 
ules: 

No.  1.    Producers  who  have  been  regu- 
lar   patrons    of   a    receiving   station,   or 
regular  shippers  to  a  dealer,  who  have 
established     a     basic     quantity     during 
October,  November  and  December,  1924, 
arc  to  receive  the  basic  prices  for  basic 
quantity.     For  an  amount  of  additional 
milk    less    than    or    equal    to    the    basic 
amount,  92  score  New  York  butter  plus 
20%.     For  all  additional  surplus   above 
an    amount    equal    to    basic   quantity,   a 
price  based  on  92  score  New  York  but- 
ter  without   the   207©    premium    for   the 
months    of   January,    February,    March, 
April,    May    and    June.      During    July, 
August  and  September  all  shippers  shall 
be  paid  for  additional  milk  a  price  based 
on    92    score    New    York   butter    plus    a 
premium  of  20%. 


No.  2.  A.  All  former  patrons  at  a 
receiving  station  or  direct  shippers  to  a 
dealer  who  make  no  milk  through  Octo- 
ber, November  and  December  and  who 
therefore,  established  no  basic  quantity, 
if  they  resume  shipping  in  January, 
February   and  March,  shall   be   paid   a 

,:11>   KnoA/l    nn    QO   •f^OT'e 
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New   York   butter   plus   a   premium   of 
20%. 

B.  If  they  fail  to  resume  shipping 
until  April,  May  or  June  they  shall  be  \ 
paid  a  price  based  on  92  score  New 
York  butter  for  the  months  of  April, 
May  and  June.  For  July,  August  and 
September  the  price  to  those  shippers 
shall  be  92  score  New  York  butter  price 
plus  a  premium  of  20%. 

No.  3.  Men  starting  in  the  dairy  busi- 
ness and  who  therefore  have  not  estab- 
lished a  basic  quantity  who  desire  to 
start  to  ship  milk  during  any  one  of  the 
first  nine  months  of  1925,  shall  be  allowed 
to  establish  a  basic  quantity  by  calculat- 
ing one-half  of  the  daily  average  of  the 
amount  produced  by  such  shippers  dur- 
ing the  first  thirty  days  of  shipment  and 
thereafter  counting  this  as  the  basic 
quantity  during  the  remaining  months. 

No.  4.  In  case  of  tenants  changing 
from  one  farm  to  another  or  farm 
owners  selling  out  and  repurchasing  a 
farm  elsewhere  and  who  by  this  pro- 
cedure change  buyers  of  their  milk,  it 
is  definitely  understood  that  the  basic 
quantity  established  goes  with  the  cows. 
No.  6.  Special  cases  of  one  or  more 
producers  changing  to  new  buyers  are 
open  to  agreement  between  such  produ- 
cers, buyers  and  Inter-State  Milk  Produ- 
cers Association. 

This  agreement  covers  all  points  in  the 
territory.  Any  of  the  three  parties  in- 
terested, that  is  the  distributors,  manu- 
facturers and  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Association  reserves  the  right  to 
ask  for  a  conference  to  consider  the 
situation  if  it  feels  its  interests  are  being 
jeopardized   thereby. 

Example  of  the  Calculation  of  a 
Basic  Quantity 

Farmer  A  produced 

2100  lbs.  milk  in  October 
2000  lbs.  milk  in  November 
1900  lbs.  milk  in  December 
Average  for  three  months,  2000  lbs. 

If  3000  pounds  were  shipiJed  in  May, 
or  any  other  month,  this  would  repre- 
sent 2000  lbs,  basic  milk,  to  be  paid  for 
at  the  maximum  or  basic  price  and  1000 
lbs.  surplus,  to  be  paid  for  as  provided 
in  the  foregoing  agreement. 


LET  US 
DESIGN 

YOUR 
STATIONERY 


PEDIGREE 
CATALOGS 
OUR 
SPECIALTY 


HORACE  F.  Temple 

PRINTER 

BELL  PHONE  NO.  1         WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


NATIONAL  DAIRY  EXPOSITION 

(Continued   from   page    7) 
The  program  was  as  follows: 

1.  Chalk  Talk— Milk  and  Teeth, 
Lucille  Philbrook,  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council. 

2.  Address— Co-operative  Quality  Im- 
provement and  Control,  C.  I.  Cohee, 
Philadelphia   Inter-State   Dairy  Council. 

3.  Monologue  Demonstration — Ameri- 
can Girl  Beauty  Product,  Gladys  Coon, 
National  Dairy  Council. 

4.  Dairy  Council  Lecture— What  to 
Eat,  and  Why,  Dorothy  Buckley,  Con- 
necticut Dairy  Council. 

6.  Cooking  Demonstrations — Showing 
How  to  Use  Dairy  Products,  Louise  E. 


Northup,  Philadelphia  Inter-Stat«  Dairy 
Council. 

6.  Three  Minute  Talks. 

7.  Dairy  Council  Play— "Health  Cir- 
cus," by  children  from  Milwaukee  Public 
Schools,  directed  by  Gertrude  Munday, 
Philadelphia  Inter-State   Dairy   Council. 


Don't  let  the  woodlot  be  used  as  a 
grazing  ground.  The  feet  of  the  cattle 
bruise  the  roots  at  the  base  of  the  trees 
and  this  gives  entrance  to  insects  and 
disease  spores. 


Uncle  Ah  says  he's  seen  it  a  lot  wetter 
and  a  lot  drier,  but  that  all  in  all,  there 
isn't  much  better  weather  to  be  had  than 
what  we're  getting. 


Clean  Milk 

—and  we  prove  it  by  actual 
test  to  your  entire  satisfaction. 
You  won't  rind  any  un  t  or  5Cv.i 
ment  in  milk  after  it  has  been 
through  a  Dr.  Clark  Purity  Milk 
Strainer.  The  thick  discs  of 
sterilized  cotton.tightly  clamped 
to  bottom  of  strainer,  success- 
fully remove  every  particle  of 
dirt,  dust,  muck  and  other 
sediment.     We    positively 

Guarantee  those  results 

refund  your  mone^ 


or 


Clark's 

Purity^ 
Milk 
Strainer 

ind  lAilk  Producera  in  the  United  States. 
Made  in  two  sizest-lO  quart  and  18 
Zart  If  year  Dealer  can't  supvlV 
^X'y^teuBfordescriplive  literature 
ITd  prices,  giving  your  dealer's  name. 
PURITY  Cotton  Dl^a^  To^aM^mTes  o1 
a^ri-o;"flI^«.'  ^^nTfoVa  trial  order. 

Purity  Stamping  Company 

_.    f  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

World'!  T^rgost  Manufacturera  of  Cotton 
^°'    Dl^«  lor  stralnen.  and  filters. 


SILOS 


Are  Easier 
To  Buy 

You  can  now  buy  a 
genuine  Harder  Silo  ^fr^^oH  ic^ 

Sn  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered  to 
silo  purchasers.  You  can  meet  the  pay- 
ments out  of  your  milk  checks  and  soon 
Sear  and  free  the  best  silo  that  money  can  buy. 
The  new  patented  Harder-yictor  Frontjs  th^  most 
important  silo  improvement  of  recent  years. 

Write  today  for  particulars 
and  our  free  book.  Saving 
with  Silos."  Tell  us  how  many 
cowsyou  are  milkmg  and  we  11 
also  send  a  valuable  Handy 
Pocket  Record  Book,  especial- 
ly arranged  for  farm  accounts. 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP. 
Box  G         Cobletkill.  N.  Y. 


INTEREST  IN 
CATTLE  TB  CLEAN-UP^^ 
SWEEPS  STATE 

Progress   in   the  tuberculin   testing   of 
cattle  during  the  past  eighteen  months  is 
one     of     the     most     important     single 
advancements  made  by  the  Pennsylivania 
live     stock     industry,     states     Secretary 
Franlc  P.  Willits,  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment   of    Agriculture,    in    commenting 
upon  a  recent  report  by  Dr.  S.  E.  Bruner, 
Bureau    of    Animal    Industry,    who   has 
immediate  charge  of  the  tuberculosis  era- 
dication work  in  this  state. 

Dr    Brun-r'«  report  shows   that  since 
A^rii  l7l923,  over  230,000  head  of  cattle 
have  been  tested,  156,218  of  these  being 
in    localities    where    entire    areas    were 
cleaned  up.     The  testing  of  all  cattle  in 
given  areas  not  smaller  than  townships 
started  in  Mercer  County  in  April,  1923. 
Since     that     time     ten     other    counties: 
Butler,   Crawford,   Jefferson,   Elk,   Law- 
rence, Warren,  Clarion,   McKean,  Clear- 
field and  Beaver,  have  had  one  or  more 
townships  tested. 

In  Clarion  County  552  herds,  totaling 
2,855  cattle,  were  tested  in  three  town- 
ships and  only  nine  reactors  were  found. 
Two  townships  were  given  the  test  in  Elk 
County  and  ten  reactors  were  discovered 
among  2,60(j  cattle  in  541  herds.     In  Mc- 
Kean   County    only    two    reactors    were 
found  in  one  township  where  852  cattle 
were  tested.    Two  townships  in  Warren 
County  had  126  reactors  in  321  herds  of 
3,741    cattle.     In   Lawrence   County   two 
townships  had  29  reactors  in  1,767  cattle. 
The  numl)er  of  reactors  in  all  these  areas 
lias  been  extremely  small  ranging  from 
0.23  per  cent  in  McKean  County  to  3.3 
per  cent  in  Warren  County. 

In  addition  to  the  cattle  already  tested 
in  solid  areas.   Dr.  Bruner  reports  that 
145    townships    in   20  counties   are   now 
making  plans  for  the  area  test.    Tliese 
townships     will    have     19,034    herds    or 
112,869  cattle  for  test.     The  counties  con- 
cerned    are     Elk,     Lawrence,     McKean, 
Clearfield,  Beaver,  Columbia,  Blair,  Erie, 
Westmoreland,     Tioga,     Center,     Union, 
Bradford,      Monroe,      Butler,      Fayette 
Warren,      Susquehanna,      Indiana,      and 
Cameron.     In  three  counties:   Lawrence, 
Columbia   and  Butler,  this  test  wUl  in- 
clude the  entire  cattle  population. 

The    adoption    of    the    area    plan    for 
tuberculin   testing  has   greatly   increased 
the  efficiency  of  the  work  and  has  been 
one    reason    why   more   cattle   could    be 
tested  in   1923   alone  than   in  the  entire 
period    from    1920   to    1923,    Department 
officials  report.     This  method  offers  such 
promise    of    complete    eradication    that 
Secretary   Willits  supported  by  the  live 
stock  owners  and  others  interested  in  the 
health  of  the  pe.,ple  of  the  state,  is  ask- 
ing in  his  budget  for  liberal  appropria- 
tion  to  pay  the   losses  suffered   by  Uve 
stock  owners  who  have  reactors. 
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In  2  Bradford  County,  Penna. 
Public  Sales 

Livestock  Sale  Pavilion,  Troy,  Bradford  County,  Penna. 

A  nearby  source  of  reliable  dairy  cattle  direct  from 
breeders.  Excellent  Train  Facilities,  rrompi 
Shipment. 

1st  SALE— 50  Registered  Jerseys 

Mostly  of  producing  age,  many  heifers,  a 
few  bulls. 

Friday,  October  17,  1924 

2nd  SALE— 59  Registered  Holsteins 

Many  cows  ready  for  production,  some 
young  heifers  ready  for  growth  on  rough- 
age,  several  excellent  bulls. 

Saturday,  November  1,  1924 

A  catalog  will  be  sent  if  you  want  it.    Address  inquiries  to 

D.  K.  SLOAN 

Secretary  of  Sale  Committee 
TOWANDA,  PENNA. 


WINTER  DAIRYINGJAYS  FARMER  BEST 


Winter  dairying  pays,  according  to 
Professor  H.  A.  Hopper  of  the  state 
college  of  agriculture  at  Ithaca.  He  says 
that  with  certain  exceptions  in  the  cheese 
sections  of  New  York  State  the  farmer 
who  breeds  his  cows  to  freshen  in  the 
full  will  get  more  from  the  volume  of 
cream  produced  than  he  would  if  tliey 
freshened  in  the  spring. 

A  study  of  the  prices  paid  for  creamery 
butter  over  a  period  of  tliirteen  years 
shows  that  the  price  paid  for  butter  on 
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Storzk^e  Battery 
and   Service  Station 

starting,  lighting,  ignition-storage 
batteries  of  every  description,  make 
and  for  every  purpose  are  recharged 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  shop. 

OUR   SERVICE  is    unbiased    and 
dependable. 

Pusey    &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 

WEST  WESTEI.  fi  C04TESVILLE.  H 


Bifiger  EARNINGS  from 
COW  -  SOW  and  HEN 

Send  today  for  this  new  James- 
way  book.    It  may  save  you 
many  dollars.    Find  out  how 
Jamesway  is  cutting  out  need- 
less labor  costs  and  hard  work 
—enabling  folks  to  live  better, 
happier  and  put  away  '^o^^  P™^*,! 
each  year  from  cows,  hogs  and  poul- 
ts   AUo.    learn   about   Jamesway 
•'P^V  from  Earnings"  plan  on  put- 
ting i  "»*»"".  P*"»-  drinking  cups, 
etc*  Jamesway  Service  is  8'ven  per- 
sonally  right  on  your  ff;"*  ^y  our 
Jamesway  man  ;n   your  territory. 
Write  today.         Dept.b 
JAMES  MFG.  COMPANY  ^ 

Jamesway  ^r-  "—■ 


DIRECT 


REG     GUERNSEY  BULLS 

8to.8monthsol.l      h;ron,   A.  K.  Dams.     Best  o. 

breeding.     AccredUed  h.rd. 

C     A    WRIGHT  &  SON  CANTON.  PA. 


the  larger  markets  of  the  United  States 
l,as  invariably  been  higher  in  the  fall  and 
winter  and  lower  during  the  spring  and 

summer. 

Professor  Hooper  goes  further  m  say- 
ing that  the  fall  calf  is  also  cheaper  to 
raise  because  it  is  fed  milk,  grain,  and 
hay  during  the  winter  months  and  by 
spring  is  old  enough  to  get  much  of  its 
feed  from  pasture,  while  sprmg-born 
calves  must  be  fed  milk  and  grain  durmg 
the  summer,  and  hay,  grain,  and  silage 


E.   NEWLIN    BROWN 

Live  Stock 
Auctioneer 

WYCOMBE.  BUCKS  CO..  PA. 
Sales  Anywhere        —Anytime 

the  following  winter.  This  makes  the 
spring  calf  cost  cmsiderably  more  at  one 
year  of  age  than  the  fall  calf. 

Farmers  likewise  have  more  time  to 
devote  to  raising  calves  during  tlie  fall 
and  winter  tlian  in  the  spring,  when  tlie 
rusl.  of  getting  in  crops  demands  so  much 
attention.     With  a  fall  dairy  it  is  easier 


CRUMB'S  SWin* 
Stanchi  ns 

are   guaranteed  to    please 

the    purchaser.    They   arc 

hipped     8ubje«l    to    trial 

n  the  buyer's  stable.    They 

ire  right. 

Send  for  booklet 

/WALLACE  B.  CRUMB 

Box  2.  Forestville,  Conn. 


and  cheaper  to  deliver  good  quality 
cream,  because  of  cool  weather,  lack  of 
thfs  and  dust,  and  because  the  fall- 
freshening  cow  is  fed  dry  feeds  during 
her  period  of  greatest  production.  All 
these  advantages  become  disadvantages 
in  the  case  of  the  cow  that  freshens  in 
the  spring. 
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Hand  Milking  i^ill  soon 
be  as  Old  Fashioned  as 

Hand  Harvesting 


is  rapidly  eliminating  hand  milking  and  has  already  done  so  on  thous- 
ands of  farms  not  only  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  but  in  every 
dairy  country  of  the  world. 

No  one  would  think  of  harvesting  grain  in  this  day  and  age  with 
a  cradle,  and  yet  a  De  Laval  3Iilker  will  save  more  time  in  the  course 
of  a  year  than  a  grain  binder  or  any  other  labor-saving  machine  on 
the  farm.  A  De  Laval  Milker  not  only  saves  time  twice  a  day,  730 
times  a  year,  but  because  of  its  stimulating  and  soothing  action  almost 
invariably  causes  cows  to  produce  more  milk  than  by  any  other 
method — either  hand  or  machine — and  in  addition  produces  cleaner 
milk. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 


NEW  YORK 
165  Broadway 


CHICAGO 
29  E.  Madnoo  Street 


SAN  FRANQSCO 
61  Beele  Street 


EASY  TERMS :  If  you  are  milk- 
ing 10  or  more  cows  by  hand  you  can 
soon  pay  for  a  De  Laval  Milker 
through  the  time  it  will  save  and 
extra  milk  of  better  quality  it  will 
produce.  Sold  on  such  easy  terras 
that  you  can  use  it  while  it  pays  for 
itself. 


Milk 


INTER-STATE 


Producers    Review 


"issued  monthly  in  thb  interest  of  the  dairy  farmer  by  the  inter-state  milk  producers  as«- 
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CONSUMERS    DEMAND    FOR    M" 

A  ComDrehensive  Survey  Conducted  by  the  Bureau  of    Economics, 


^rtUELPHIA 


Department   of  Agriculture   and   v^lSeV   Agencies 


^^.vvfiu  cment   of  Agriculture,    Pennsylvania 


The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  just  completed,  through 
its  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  a 
survey  of  milk  consumption  in  Phila- 
delphia, This  survey  was  conducted  dur- 
ing the  past  summer  through  interview- 
ing the  people  of  various  groups,  divided 
as  to  wealth  and  race. 

EIGHT  CLASSES  DESCRIBED 
It  was  believed  that  buying  habits  are 
materially  affected  by  income  and  by  race 
and  nationality.  In  accord  with  this 
belief,  the  population  of  the  city  was  di- 
vided into  the  following  eight  groups: 

Poor,  Middle  Class,  Well-to-do, 
Wealthy,  Colored,  Italian,  Jewish,  Sub- 
urban (Well-to-do) 

The   poor   group    consists    of    families 
judged  to   have  a  very   meager  income, 
living  in  extremely  poor  sections  of  the 
city.    The   middle  class   is  composed   of 
families    of    limited    incomes    financially 
depemUnt    upon    a    wage    earner.       The 
poorer    resldtntial    sections    of    the    city 
were  canvassed  for  this  type  of  family. 
The  well-to-do  type  of  family  was  found 
in  the  good  residential  sections  and  had 
(in   income   above  the   average,  although 
frtntrally    this    type   of   family    did    not 
employ   servants.       The   wealthy   group 
consists  of  families  with   large  incomes, 
living  in  the  very  best  sections  of  the  city 
and  employing  one  or  more  servants. 

Colored,    Italian    and    Jewish    groiips 
were  each  canvassed.     In  all  three  cases 
care  was  taken  to  secure  a  representative 
sample    of    incomes    within    the    group. 
That  is,  wealthy  as  well  as  poor  colored 
families    were    covered    so    that    group 
characteristics   rather  than  income  char- 
acteristics   are    emphasized.        Suburban 
families  were  interviewed  in  several  sec- 
tions   but    each    suburban    family    falls 
within  the  class  of  well-to-do.     It  is  of 
interest  to  note  how  closely  the  average 
sized  family  and  the  per  capita  milk  con- 
sumption compares  between  the  city  and 
the  stiburban  well-to-do  families. 

QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 
Milk  Consumption 

Four  hundred  families,  the  total  num- 
ber interviewed,  consumed  an  average  of 
2.96  pints  of  milk  per  family  daily. 
About  67  per  cent,  of  this  amount  was 
used  for  drinking.  The  remainder  was 
used  for  cooking  and  other  purposes. 

Per  capita  consumption  was  .63  pints 
per  day.     This  figure  compares  with  the 
estimated  per  capita  consumption  of  .75 
pints  per  day  obtained  by  dividing  the 
daily   Philadelphia  milk  receipts  by  the 
population  (1923)  and  with  the  estimated 
per  capita  consumption  of  .74  pints  per 
day    in    1922.    These    two   later    figures 
make    no   allowance    for    milk   which    is 
manufactured    into    ice   cream    or   other 
dairy  products  after  it  is  shipped  Into  the 
city.     Neither  does  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption figure  of  0.03  pints  per  day  t-'.ke 
into  account  the  milk  consumed  by  indi- 
vidual   meml)ers    of    the    family    durmg 


lunches  away   from  home  and  at  foun- 
tains in  milk  drinks. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  figure 
of  .63  pints  per  day  with  the  estimate 
made  in  the  IMiiladelphla  area  four  years 
ago,  when  the  Philadeli^hia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council  was  formed.  At  that  time 
it  was  estimated  that  the  amount  con- 
sumed was  .64  pints  for  all  kinds  of 
milk;  or,  in  other  words,  the  total  at  that 
time  was  .54  per  capita  per  day  and  now 
it  is  approximately  .75  pints  per  day,  for 
all  kinds  of  milk,  or  a  total  increase  of 
forty  per  cent. 

I'er  family  consumption,  as  shown  by 
the  results  of  the  mail  questionnaire,  was 


sumption,  both  per  family  and  per  capita. 
It.  is  interesting,  however,  that  per  capita 
consumption,  for  drinking  purposes  only, 
was  low  within  the  Wealthy  Classifica- 
tion,   and    that    the    Jewish    Group    is 
highest  in  this  regard.     In  other  words, 
the     increase     in     consumption     in     the 
Wealthy  Class  must  be  caused  by  an  in- 
crea.sed  amount  used  in  cooking.    In  stat- 
ing the   importance   of  milk,   meat,  and 
bread  nearly  half  the  Jewish  jieople  in- 
terviewed said   that   milk  was   the  most 
important    food    in    their   household    and 
meat  the  least  important,  while  less  than 
a  fifth  reversed  the  order.     The  Jewish 
religion  does  not  permit  the  use  of  meat 


Relative  Importance  of  Foodi  as  Indicated  by  117  Housewives 


FOOD 


RANK      SCORE 


Fresh  Vegetables 

Meat 

Bread 

Milk 

Fruit 

Potatoes 

Eggs 

Cereals 

Butter  and  Cheese 

Desserts 

Poultry 

Fish ; 

Salads 

Macaroni 

Canned  Vegetables 


•v- 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

14 


311 

297 

260 

222 

145 

110 

108 

62 

46 

26 

24 

15 

5 

3 

3 


^«T  nints  ner  day.  Two  hundie.1  and  milk  at  the  same  meal  ami  apparnit- 
2.9T  pmts  per  aay.  „,aioritv  prefer  m  k.  Hub  ex- 
seventy-six  pints  daily  were  reported  by  ly  the  '""J°"  f  '  ,„.  f  ,„ 
families   in   the    mail    nuestionnaires   as  P  «■- J^^     ^    ,  ^in^  th^  Jewish  as 

::Xt're  t:J:!tL^^.^  t  ,U  ........ers  o,  m,.  per  capita 

aj^amsi  ^^^  drinking  purposes. 

for  other  purposes.  ^ . 


DAILY  MILK  CONSUMPTION  IN  PHILADELPHIA 
Per  FaoUly  and  PeT  ^ta^nsuo^^ 


e 
a 


Per   family    2.56 

Per  capita   ••  •••  l\ 

Per  capita  (Drinkmg)  3!' 

♦Servants  included. 


2.86 
.60 
.45 


.80 

.78 
.50 


3.24 

.77 
.54 


4.48 
.81 
.39 


1.50 
.39 
.23 


2.16        8.60 

.42  .78 

.29  .59 


=j~r 


Milk  consumption,  both  per  family  and 
per  capita,  was  least,  with  the  Colored 
Group  increasing  tht^ough  the  Italian, 
Poor,  and  Middle  r«-oups  in  the  order 
named.  Per  capit^n  consumption  was 
about  the  same  within  the  J«>^>«h;  S"^' 
urban,  and  Well-to-do  Groups  with  the 
Wealthy  (;roup  showing  the  highest  con- 


Italians,  as  a  class,  appeared  to  prefer 
other  beverages  to  milk.  The  Colored 
Group  was  lowest  in  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  fresh  milk,  but  this  was  off- 
set by  the  fact  that  this  group  was 
highest  in  consumption  of  buttermilk. 
One  dealer  serving  mfiny  in  the  Colored 
Group    explained    that    they    were   gootl 


users  of  milk  over  the  week-end  when 
tliey  had  just  received  their  weekly 
wages. 

GRADE  PREFERENCE 
Of  the  total  milk  consumed  by  the  400 
families,  49  per  cent,  was  Grade  B,  42 
pet  cent.  Grade  A,  3  per  cent.  Grade  A  A 
and  2  per  cent  Certified.  Of  4  per  cent, 
the  grade  was  unknown  and  approxi- 
mately 7  per  cent,  of  the  families  inter- 
viewed were  not  using  any  fresh  milk. 
All  the  certified  and  A  A  milk  was  used 
for  babies.  Leaving  these  two  prades  out 
of  consideration,  about  U  per  cent,  of  the 
people  taking  milk  used  Grade  A  and  66 
per  cent,  used  Grade  B. 

Price,    quality,    and    the    purpose    for 
which    the    milk    is   to    he    used   are    the 
principal  factors  influencing  grade  selec- 
tion.   There  is  a  price  differential  of  2 
cents  per  quart,  except  in  the  case  of  one 
dealer    who    maintains    a   differential    of 
3  cents,  between  Grade  A  and  Grade  B. 
The  difference  between  the  two  grades 
is  in  butter-fat  content  and  also  in  that 
Grade  A  milk  h«s  a  ..luch  1  >wcr  burie.Ia 
count.     In  a  number  of  cases  where  fami- 
lies were  found  to  be  using  both  grades, 
Grade    A    was    used    for    drinking    and 
Grade   B   for  general   cooking   purposes. 

MILK  CONSUMPTION 

GREATER  WITH  CHILDREN 

THAN  WITH  ADULTS 
The  Use  of  Milk  As  a  Drink  Decreases 
Directly  With  Increasing  Age 
Those  drinking  milk  in  each  age  classi- 
fication  and   the   frequency   with    which 
they    drink    it    was    developed.        This 
shows     that     a     large     percentage     of 
the     children      under     three     years      of 
age  drink    milk.       With   advancing   age, 
however,   this   percentage   gradually   an  I 
steadily    decreases.       The    first    sign    of 
decline    in    the    importance    of    milk    as 
a   beverage  appears  in  the  change  from 
drinking    it    every    meal    to    drinking    it 
once    or    twice    a    day,    or    occasionally, 
as    the    children    grow    older.     Cntil    the 
children    are    12   years   of   age,    the   per- 
centage is  fairly  constant   for  those  not 
drinking   milk.     During  the  ensuing  six 
years,    however,    this    figure    is    dout)led 
and    in    the    adult    group    is    redoubled. 
The    figure   of   15   per  cent,    of   the   in- 
fants  never   drinking   milk   is  explained 
by  the   fact   that   a   number  of  the   in- 
fants were  being  nursed  by  the  mothers. 
Results  of  the  mail  questionnaire  shows 
the     same     relative     variations    by     age 
in    the    pecerntage    drinking    milk    and 
the    frepuency    with    which    It    is    used. 
If  milk  consumption  is  to  be  increas- 
ed  within   a  given  group  of  individuals 
the  increase  must  come  within  the  class 
of  older  children  and  adults.      It  is  the 
general    impression    that,    while    milk    is 
an    important    item    of    diet    for    babies 
and  younger  children,  it  loses   its   value 
as  the  individual  liecomes  older.    If  they 
can  be  convinced   that   milk  is   a  food, 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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CHARLES  A.  \VILSON  AND  DR.  E.  G.  LECHNER 


A  coniiirrhensive  review  of  the  vjiiii.us 
lireeds  of  dairy  laltlc  shown  at  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Siiow,  iu'.d  rt-cently  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  has  been  i)repared  by 
Messrs.  Charles  \.  Wiis(»n  ntul  Dr.  1'.  CI. 
Lecbner,  of  the  (Jtiality  ('<tntrol  Depart- 
ment of  tiie  Inter-State  Dairy  Council, 
from  whieh  the  following  extracts  have 
been  taken. 

HOLSTEIN  FRESIAN  BREED 

The  llolstein  family  had  the  larjrest 
exhibit  of  any  of  the  dairy  breeds. 
The  world's  champion  milk  cow,  Se{?is 
Pietertje  Prospect  from  Washington  who 
produced  37,981  lbs.  of  milk  in  one  year, 
attracted  considerable  attention.  In  t'ne 
show  ring  this  cow  placed  seventh  in 
the  A.  R.  C.  class.  She  was  beaten  by 
her  sisters  who  were  bred  for  jiroduction 
and  show  type  combined  although  tlie> 
had  lower  milk  records.  The  Auiericin 
Champion  butter  cow,  May  Walker  Ollie 
Homestead  who  ])roduced  1532.6  lbs.  was 
placed  tenth  in  this  class.  She  did  not 
combine  show  qualities  although  her  s  )n 
jind  daughter  bred  by  King  Segis  Pontiac 
Count  placed  first  in  their  respective 
class,  the  son  being  Junior  cliamjjion  of 
the  show,  Johanna  Hag  Apple  Pabst 
owned  by  Mr.  Jos.  E.  Piek  of  Hartford, 
Wis.,  was  Grand  Champion.  This  animal 
was  bought  when  a  month  old  from  a 
neighbor  and  raised  by  the  present  owner. 
Owing  to  financial  difficulties  this  bull 
was  not  shown  at  the  National  Show  last 
year'..  Madam  Artis  Wayne  Denver  was 
the  grand  chajnpion  cow.  She  was  a 
wonderful  outstanding  individual  f«>r 
show  and  production  types  combined. 
She  was  picked  by  Judge  Moscrip  as  tiie 
all  American  two  year  old  in  \92'i.  The 
outstanding  of  the  Holstein  breed  was  in 
the  get  of  sire  class  where  Piebe  Laura 
Ollie  Homestead  placed  his  g<t  (»ne  and 
two. 

These  animals  were  judged  by  Mosrrij) 
and  Elder. 


GUERNSEY  BREED 
The  CJuernsey  breed  was  represented 
by  2H  animals.  Wisconsin  was  aln-.!st 
as  well  represented  in  this  breed  as  the 
Holsteins.  Shorewood  Kesolute,  a  three 
>tar  old  bull  owned  by  the  Kmmadine 
Farm,  N.  Y.  was  awarded  the  Senior  and 
Grand  Champion  prize.  He  is  a  very 
fine  individual  and  has  not  been  beaten 
in  the  ring  this  year.  Mixter  May  Prin- 
cess, owned  by  the  Emmadine  Farm  was 
ihc  Grand  Chainpion  cow,  also  the  senior 
champion.  She  was  an  individual  with 
outstanding  dairy  qualities.  She  was 
given  real  competition  for  Grand  Cham- 
],ion  by  Honey  Bloom  of  the  Prairie  .md 
received  the  i)urple  ribbon  only  thru  her 
wcmderful  dairy  temperament.Tn  the  get 
of  sire  class  Lady  Smith's  Cherub  was 
placed  first  over  a  get  of  four  females 
by  Cherub's  Prince.  We  believe  that  the 
hitter's  get  should  have  been  given  more 
ct>nsidcration  as  they  had  been  milking 
fjr  a  period  of  one  or  nmre  years,  and 
showed  wonderful  dairy  type,  whereas 
I.adj  Smith's  Clurub  get  conformed  more 
to  liie  shoA-  type.  In  the  aged  cow  class 
H«»ney  Bloom  of  the  Pr.iirie  won  first 
in  a  class  of  twenty  four. 

One  of  the  novel  features  of  the  Guern- 
sey breed  was  Glenwood  Miss  Greta,  a 
l)ure  bred  cow  who  was  bought  in  If)!.") 
for  $500  on  a  note.  From  this  cow  the 
owner  rai.sed  a  herd  of  twenty-five  fe- 
males in  the  nine  years.  These  are  all 
g;)od  individuals  showing  dairy  qualities 
and  possiblities. 

The  Guernsey's   were  judjieil    by   S;-o 
viile  and  Kildee. 

JERSEY  BREED 

The  Jersey  breed  had  l."H  animals 
classed.  The  Twin  Oakes  Farm  of  New 
Jersey  took  eleven  of  the  19  blue  ribbons. 
Fern's  Wexford  Noble  owned  by  the 
Twin  Oaks  Farm  was  vSenior  and  Grand 
(  iiampion  bull.  This  bull  has  not  been 
defeated   in  the  ring  for  the  past  three 


years.  Fern's  Oxford  Dianna  ownni  by 
the  Twin  Oakes  Farm  was  Senior  and 
Grand  Champion  cow,  winning  this 
honor  from  Xenia  Siirpri.se  who  showed 
more  style  and  finish  but  carried  a  p;)or 
udder.  The  aged  cow  class  had  fifteen 
entries  with  rern's  Oxford  Dianna  win- 
ning honors. 

The  Jersey  Profit  T^arn  was  a  y  nul 
idea  to  show  the  relationship  between 
production  and  scientific  feeding.  In  this 
stable  were  cows  collected  from  various 
farms  and  fed  and  milked.  In  each  cow's 
stall  hung  a  chart  showing  the  cost  of 
feeding  and  the  value  of  their  i)ronu;-t 
and  the  profit  each  returned  per  d;iy. 
The  profits  varied  from  .05  to  .8(5  a  day. 
The  cow  that  made  a  jirofit  of  .05  a  day 
which  was  the  first  day  made  .49  the 
fifth  day. 

The  Jersey's  were  judged  by  Tucker 
and  Sisson. 

AYRSHIRE  BREED 
The  Ayrshire  breed  boasted  of  190 
animals  of  very  uniform  type.  Canada 
was  very  well  represented  in  this  breed 
as  was  Pennsylvania.  Strathglass  Roam- 
er  owned  by  the  Barclay  Farms,  Pa.,  won 
Junior  and  Grand  Champion  honors  over 
Cavalier  Ping-P(mg  owned  by  Sietes  and 
Son  of  Waukeeshau,  Wis.,  who  was  stn- 
ioi  champion  in  the  aged  bull  class.  This 
was  the  older  bull's  first  and  only  defeat. 
S.  F.  Helen  K.  owned  by  Sietes  was 
senior  and  grand  ch.-imi)ion  cow,  which 
bt)nor  she  has  carried  wherever  shown 
this  year.  She  is  an  outstanding  aniuial 
cf  the  breed.  The  aged  cow  class  had 
twenty-seven  entries  with  H.  S.  Helen  R. 
getting  the  blue.  The  cow  milked  28 
pounds  in  the  show  ring.  It  appears  as 
if  the  Ayrshire  breed  are  coming  forward 
rai)idly  as  one  of  the  chief  dairy  br^^eds 
Five  state  herds  were  shown,  Ontari  ) 
taking  first,  Quebec  second,  Wisconsin 
third. 


Ayrshires   were   judged   by   Fitch   and 
McMillan. 

BROWN  SWISS  BREED 

This  breed  was  rejiresented  by  six 
states  and  although  linuted  in  numbers 
they  showed  very  good  quality.  Prince 
of  the  Meadow  Green  owned  by  Marshall 
and  Son  of  Michigan  won  the  Senior  and 
Grand  Champion  banner.  The  Grand  ^f 
Champion  cow  was  Swiss  Valley  Girl 
7th  owned  by  Hull  Bros.,  Ohio.  She 
was  also  Senior  Champion.  In  the  aged 
cow  class  she  placed  first  and  third  i.nd 
fourth  below  her  were  her  two  sisters 
of  the  same  sire.  She  is  a  remarkable 
cow  considering  her  fifteen  years  of  age. 
This  was  the  first  National  Dairy  Show 
at  which  she  was  ever  shown.  Betty  of 
Lakeview,  owned  by  Bower  and  Son,  Il- 
linois, was  second.  This  cow  has  been 
champion  and  grand  champion  of  many 
shows  in  the  past.  The  get  of  sire  class 
was  composed  of  four  aged  cows,  the  pet 
of  Reuben. 

The  cattle  were  judged  by  Humi)hery. 

The  Farmers  Barn  housed  tt  n  daugh- 
ters of  Cedar  Lawn  Canary  Paul  fith,  wlu 
pn)dueed  412  lbs.  of  fat  in  one  year 
against  342  lbs  of  fat  produced  by  their 
dams.  This  is  an  average  of  70  lbs.  of 
fat  increase  in  one  year  and  shows  the 
value  of  a  jMjre  bred  sire.  Two  of  these 
animals  showed  a  decrease  from  the 
record  of  their  dam  but  in  each  case  the 
dam  produced  over  12,000  Ihs.  of  ndlk. 
These  two  daughters  however  producing 
less  milk  than  their  dams  ])ri5duced  a 
higher   jjercentage  of  Imtter  fat. 

The  cow  testing  associations  are  in- 
creasing very  rapidly,  showing  the  value 
of  keeping  records  of  each  individual. 
The  average  cow  in  the  U.  S.  produced 
KiO  lbs.  of  fat,  the  average  Wisconsin 
cow,  190  lbs.,  the  average  Wisccmsin  C. 
T.  A.  cow  producing  273.  The  highest 
C.  T.  A.  herd  in  Wisconsin  is  534  l!)s. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  

FEDERATION  WILL  BE  HELD  IN  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN, 


Distinguished  speakers  will  deliver 
messages  to  the  Eighth  Annual  Meeting 
of  The  National  Co-operative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Federation  at  Detroit,  Miehig.in, 
November  14th  and  15th.  Senator  Riyal 
S.  Copeland.  long  a  favorite  among  New 
Yf>rk  dairymen,  will  touch  upon  legis- 
lative problems  in  the  coming  Congress. 
Dr.  C.  W.  Larson,  Chief  of  the  New 
Dairy  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, will  present  the  international 
aspects  of  dairying,  its  relation  to  world 
markets  and  production  trends. 

The  situation  in  New  England  will  be 
discussed  by  Richard  Pattee,  Managing 
Director  of  the  New  England  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association,  Boston,  Mass.  Nt  w 
England  dairymen  are  now  engaged  in  a 
campaign  to  organize  that  entire  section 
into  a  single  system  controlled  by  farm- 
ers to  co-operate  upon  the  pooling  basis. 

The  remarkable  accomplishments  in 
co-operative  marketing  of  Minnesota 
butter  will  be  described  by  .John  Brandt 
of  Litchfield,  Minnesota,  President  of  the 
Minnesota  Co-operative  Creameries  Asso- 
ciption.  Local  co-operati?'n  is  qiiite  an 
old  thing  in  Minnesota  but  a  central  sell- 


ing agency  to  handle  the  products  of 
several  hundred  co-operative  creameries 
is   a    comparatively    recent   development. 

The  status  of  co-oi)erative  marketing  of 
Iowa  butter  will  be  given  by  C.  Bech- 
telheimer.  Secretary  of  the  Iowa  Cream- 
ery Secretaries'  and  Managers'  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Bechtelheimer  is  of  Waterloo, 
Iowa. 

How  Wisconsin  cheese  is  marketed  co- 
operatively will  be  told  by  Frank  C. 
Swoboda  of  Plymouth,  Wisconsin,  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  Wisconsin  Che(  se 
Producers'  Federation. 

President  John  D.  Miller  of  the  Federa- 
tion, also  Vice  President  of  the  Dairy- 
men's I^eague  Co-operative  Association, 
Inc.,  with  headquarters  in  New  York 
City,  will  strike  the  keynote  of  the  Fed- 
eration's legislature  program.  A  fore- 
glimpse  of  the  attitude  of  this  organi- 
zation was  given  at  the  last  directors' 
meeting  when  the  Federalii  n  officials 
were  instructed  to  oppose  all  federal  sub- 
sidies to  private  business  and  any  further 
control  of  co-operatives  through  Bo'uds 
and  Commissions.  President  Miller  is 
also  expected  to  discuss  the  troubles  of 
dairy  farmers  with  respect  to  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  and  its  labors. 


Hon.  F.  P.  Willits,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, for  Pennsylvania,  will  nuike  an 
address  on  the  subject  "The  Functions 
of  a    .Milk   Producers'   Organization." 

How  the  world's  greatest  dairy  co- 
operative finds  markets  will  be  the  theme 
of  an  address  by  George  W.  Sloeum, 
President  of  the  Dairymen's  League  Co- 
oj^erative   Associati(m,  Inc. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  addresses 
will  be  delivered  by  Harry  Hartke  of 
Covington,  Kentucky,  the  leading  spirit 
in  the  Co-o])erative  Pure  Milk  Associa- 
tion of  Cincinnati. 

H.  1).  Allebach,  president  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  will 
make  an  address  outlining  the  Policies 
and   Plans   of  that  organization. 

Other  speakers,  each  of  whom  is  an 
authority  on. the  co-operative  marketing 
of  milk  and  its  products,  will  be: 

N.  P.  Hull,  Presidont,  Michigan  Milk 
Producers'  Association,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
R.  W.  Strong,  Secretary,  Ohio  Farmers' 
Co-operative  Milk  Association,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  L  W.  Heaps,  Secretary,  Maryl  md 
State  Dairymen's  Ass(X'iation,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  J.  C.  Near,  Secretary,  Michi.u'an 
Milk  Producers'  Association,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  W.  F.  Schilling,  President,  Twin 


NOVEMBER  14th  AND  15th 

City  Milk  Producers'  Association,  St. 
P.Mil,  Minn.;  W.  M.  Cease,  Secretary, 
Farnu-rs'  Milk  Pnulucers'  Association, 
Richmond,  Virginia;  P.  S.  Brenneman, 
President,  Dairymen's  Co-operative  Sales 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  C.  E. 
Hough,  General  Manager,  Connecticut 
Milk  Producers'  Association,  Hartford 
Conn.;  J.  A.  Scollard,  President,  United 
Dairy  Associaticm  of  Washington,  Cheha- 
lis.  Washington. 

Headquarters  will  be  at  Hotel  Statler, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

*'A  feature  of  the  Detroit  Convention 
will  be  a  get-together  meeting  of  the 
editors  of  papers  owned  by  member  asso- 
ciations". ,\b)ut  two-thirds  of  our  or- 
ganizations have  their  own  journals  which 
go  directly  to  the  members  and  this  is  a 
powerful  means  of  keeping  the  various 
districts  in  touch  with  each  other.  The 
editors  of  these  papers  will  hold  a 
special  session  for  the  discussion  of 
problems  of  common  interest. 

"The  National  Co-operative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Federati<m  now  represents  nearly 
300,000  organized  producers  of  milk. 
Membershiji  in  the  Federation,  however, 
is  held  by  the  twenty-seven  associations 
to  which  the  farmers  belong. 
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OFFICIAL  NOTICE 

Eighth  Annual  Meeting 

OF  THE 


OF  THE 


J_^A  Vlc^ 
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Inter-State  Milk  Producers*  Assn. 

Monday  and  Tuesday,  December  1st  and  2nd,  1924 

At  the  Adelphia  Hotel,  13th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

In  accordance  with  the  By-Laws,  the  stockholders  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association  will  meet  at  the  Adelphia  Hotel,  13th  and 
(  hestnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Monday,  December  1st,  1924,  at  10.00  A.  M.,  for  the  purpose  of  fdling  vacancies  in  the  Board  ot  Directors 
and  hearing  reports  of  officers,  and  the  transaction  of  such  business  as  may  be  necessary. 

PROPOSED  PROGRAM 

MONDAY,   DECEMBER   1st,   1924 


(  Election  of  Directors. 


1  0  on    A      IVI       Reports  of  Officers  and  Auditors. 
IV.  VV    n.    A^**  (Di,^u55i^,„^,f  General  Market  Conditions 


9  nn   P     M    ^  Address  of  Officers  and  Others. 


I  General  Business  Meeting. 

SPECIAL  ENTERTAINMENT  FOR  THE  LADIES 


See  Page  4  for  Full  Details 


ANNUAL  BANQUET 
Adelphia  Hotel,  Monday,  December  1st,  1924,  at  6.00  P.  M. 

INTERESTING  PROGRAM  GOOD  MUSIC  SPECIAL  DAIRY  COUNCIL  PLAYS 

Banquet  Tickets  $2.50    (Limited  to  500) 


TUESDAY,    DECEMBER    2nd,    1924 

„    .     .,    i  Visits  to  Local  Milk  ManU,  Ice  Cream  Plants,  Etc.  Ift  ^0  A    M   |  Continued  Business  Session. 

8.00  A.  M.  I  Visit  to  Inter-Slate  Milk  Producers'  Ass'n  Offices.  *"">"  A.  M.  )  Address  by  Promment  Speakers. 

H.  D.  ALLEBACH,  President  R-  W.  BALDERSTON,  Secretary 


_      „,^„      .,^„     nPTACH      THE      FOLLOWING      PROXY       AND    GIVE    IT      TO    YOUR     REPRESENTATIVE.    OR 

IF    YOU     CANNOT    ATTEND^^SIG^N^    AND     °^^J*^^"^^V^|,/°^'^     oTHER    OFFICER    OF    THE    ASSOCIATION 

PROXY    FOR    STOCKHOLDERS 

INTER-STATE   MILK   PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION 

UN  I  t^rA   ^      /-^  INCORPORATED     1917 

REGISTERED 

WITH 

CORPORATION  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 


PROXY 

STOCKHOLDERS'  MEETING 


IKiuuu  All  ittni  bii  SlirBr  ?rmut0. 

That  I,  tlie  undersigned,  being  the  owner  of 


shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  above  named,  do  hereby 


and  stead, 
IN 


WITNESS  WHEREOF,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this 


day  of 


1924. 


Witness: 


(Seal) 


(Seal) 


ENCLOSE  10  CENTS  IN  STAMPS  WITH  PROXY  FOR   REVENUE  TAX 


Page  4 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


November,  )924 


November,  J924 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 
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INTERSTATE 

MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 

Offlclal  Organ  of  %h9 
Int«r- State  Milk  Producori  Association,   Inc. 


r.  P.  Willlts,  Managing  Editor 
A.    A.    Miller,    Editor    and    Advertising    Mgr 

Publiahed    Monthly    by    the    Inter-State    Milk 
Producers  Association,  Inc. 

Business   Of&ces 

Boyertown    Bldg..    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

24    E     Market    St.,    West   Chester,    Pa. 

P.f1it.oria1    Office 

Boyertown   Bldg..    12111213    Avch   St      Phil... 

Bell  Phones  Locust  5391.   Locust  5392 

Ki'vstone   7097 


Printed    by    Horace    F.    Temple 
West    Chester,    Pa. 


Subscription   Price 

50    cents    a   year    in    advance 
Advertising  rates  on  application 


Officers  and  Directors 
Inter- State    Milk    Producers    AssociaUon 

President.  H.  D.  AUebach 
Vice  President,  Frederick  Shangle 
Secretary.   E.  W.   Balderston 
Treasurer,   Robert  F.  Brinton 


H.   D.   Allebach 
S.   K.  Andrews 
J.   H.  Bennetch 
John  V.  Bishop 
Ira   J.   Book 
E.  H.    Donovan 
Robert   F.  Brinton 
E.  Nelson  James 
J.  W.  Keith 
H.   I.  Lauver 
S.    Blaine    Lehman 
A.  R.  Marvel 


F.   P.  Willits 

E.  B.    Pennintrton 
J.   A.    Poorbaut'h 
C.  F.  Preston 
Albert    Sarig 
Frederick    Shangle 
J.   Brady  Smith 
Harry   B.   Stewart 
S.   U.  Trontman 

F.  M.  Twining 

A.   B.  Waddington 
p.   0.  Ware 


bclifvc  that  our  producers  will  observe 
proper  caution,  so  as  to  maintain  an 
average  supply  and  keep  the  market  from 
being  flooded  and  thus  enable  tlie  present 
price  ba.sis  to  be  maintained. 

Current  spot  prices  for  surplus  fluid 
milk,  on  the  leading  recieving  platforms 
in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  have, 
throughout  the  past  month,  been  on  a 
lower  price  basis  than  current  basic  milk 
prices. 

Surplus  milk,  that  is  such  milk  as  may 
be  in  excess  of  the  demand  for  fluid  con- 
sumption, can  only  be  handled  at  a  lower 
price^due  principally  to  the  current 
butter  prices. 

Butter  prices,  throughout  the  month 
have  been  fairly  well  maintained,  but 
on  a  lower  price  level  than  a  year  ago. 
1  he  average  price  of  92  score  solid  packed 
butter,  New  York  City,  for  October  was 
3H.7  cents  as  compared  with  47.7  cents, 
one  year  ago. 

Prices  of  butter  during  October  have 
been  slowly  moving  upward,  despite  in- 
creased holdings.  Early  in  the  month 
the  market  was  weak  at  jirices  around 
38  to  39  cents,  then  receding  to  37,5 
cents  and  again  recovering  at  the  close 
of  the  nu)nth,  with  quotations  at  40.5 
cents. 

Holdings  of  butter  in  26  cities  on  Oc- 
tober 25th  aggregated  10(),()84,437  pounds, 
as  compared  ti)  115,387,917  pounds  on 
October  1st. 


ANNUAL  ELECTION 

OF   DIRECTORS 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association,  held 
at  the  Adelphia  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
December  1st,  1924,  the  terms  of  the 
following  directors  will  have  expired. 

F.  O.  Ware,  Cumberland  County,  New 
Jersey. 

Frederick  Shangle,  Mercer  County, 
New  Jersey. 

F.  M.  Twining,  Bucks  County,  Penna. 
J,  H.  Benneteh,  Lebanon  County, 
Pennsylvania. 
J.  A.  roorbaugh,  York  County,  Penna. 
J.  B.  Smith,  Cumberland  County,  Pa. 
A.  H.  Marvel,  Talbet  County,  Mary- 
land. 

C.  F.  Preston,  Chester  County,  Pa. 
On  completi(m  of  the  election  of  the 
successors  of  the  above  directors,  the 
Board  of  Directors  will  be  formally 
organized  and  elect  the  officers  of  the 
association  for  the  coming  year. 


"Entered  as  second-class  matter,  .June  8, 
1920.  at  the  post  office  at  West  Chester, 
Pennsylvania  under  the  Act  of  March  8, 
1879." 


£t)itortal 


Rural  electric  service  at  a  reasonable 
rate  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  pro- 
mised the  rural  people  if  the  plans  of  the 
Farmers  Committee  are  carried  out. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  relation 
between  city  and  rural  rates  must  be 
entirely  divorced  in  arriving  at  a  basis 
of  rates  satisfactory  to  the  consumers  and 
also  to  the  public  utilities. 

Well  informed  officials,  it  is  said,  are 
beginning  to  get  this  view  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

The  Rural  Electric  Committee  is  i)lan- 
ning  an  extensive  examination  of  condi- 
tions in  rural  sections,  not  only  in  Penn- 
sylvania, but  in  other  districts  where 
service  is  supplied  at  rates  far  below 
present  electric  rates  usually  in  effect  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Without  a  doubt  reasonable  cost  and 
rates  will  result  in  a  wide  si)read  use 
of  electrical  power  in  rural  communities 
and  the  proposition  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  to  familiarize  and  acquaint 
the  rural  people  with  the  value  of  electri- 
city as  a  power  producing  medium  will 
do  much  toward  the  greater  installation 
of  such  power. 


Eighth 
Meeting  Annual 

Inter-State    Milk    Producers* 
Association 

HOTEL 
ACCOMMODATIONS 

Reservations  for  hotel  accomodations 
fur  the  Annual  Meeting 

Monday,  December  1st 

May  be  made  through  the  office  of 

the  association. 

Send  requests  for  reservations  to 

FREDERICK  SHANGLE,  Chairman 

9th  Floor  Boyertown  Bldg. 

Philadelphia 

Rooms  without  bath  may  be  had  at 
prices  ranging  from  $2.50  to  $5.00  per 
single  room  per  day.  Rooms  with 
bath  from  $3.50  up. 

When  writing  for  rooms,  designate 
with  or  wilhout  bath  and  price  of 
room. 


MARKET  CONDITIONS 
There  has  been  little  real  impravement 
in  the  demand  for  fluid  milk,  pnrticul.trly 
in  the   Philadelphia  markets. 

Local  conditions  in  some  of  the  snuiller 
towns  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed 
have  been  a  little  better.  In  these  cases 
there  has  been  no  material  increases  in 
the  supply  and  consumption  has  been 
fairly  well  maintained. 

Some  buyers  report  a  material  increase 
In  basic  milk,  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  last  year,  but  on   the  whole  we 


SECRETARY  WALLACE  DIES 

Henry  C.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  member  of 
the  Presidents'  Cabinet,  died  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  October  25th. 

Secretary  Wallace  has  been  in  poor 
health  for  some  time,  but  his  sudden 
death  was  a  shock  to  his  many  friends. 
Services  were  held  in  the  East  Room 
of  the  White  Hou.se,  on  Monday,  Octo- 
ber 27th,  after  which  the  remains  were 
taken  to  De  Moines,  Iowa,  for  burial. 

Henry  Cantwell  Wallace  was  born  in 
Rock  Island,  III.,  in  1866,  but  with  his 
parents  moved  to  Iowa,  where  he  grew 
to  manhood. 

He  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture by  the  late  President  Harding 
in  1920.  Mr.  Wallace  was  an  extensive 
publisher  of  farm  papers,  and  was  well 
known  in  the  dairy  world  of  the  country. 


THE      ANNUAL 

BANQUET 

Inter  State  Milk  Producers' 
Association 

Monday,  December  1st 
Six  P.  M. 

ADELPHIA  HOTEL 

13th  and  Chestnut  Streets 

PHILADELPHIA 

LIMITED  TO  FIVE  HUNDRED 

Application  for  banquet  tickets   will 

be  filed  in  the  order  received 

Send  in  your  order  at  once 

TICKETS  $2.50  each 

Interesting  Program 

Special  Dairy  Council  Plays 

Good  Music  and  Songs 

Make  reservations  for  banquet  tickets 
by  direct  application  to  the 

Interstate  Milk  Producers' Association 

BOYERTOWN    BUILDING 

Philadelphia 


LADIES  ENTERTAINMENT 
The  Executive  Committee,  in  arrang- 
ing for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  1924,  made  the  following  ap- 
pointments on  the  Ladies'  Hospitality 
Committee: 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Balderston,  Chairman. 

Mrs.  F.  Shangle 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Brinton 

Mrs.  H.  D.  Allebach 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Waddington 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Twining 
Instead  of  the  usual  sight-seeing  trip, 
the  committee  is  planning  this  year  to 
hold  a  meeting  es])ecially  for  women  in 
the  offices  of  the  Association,  1211  Arch 
Street,  on  Monday  morning,  Decendjer 
1st,  at  ten  o'clock.  Representatives  from 
the  Dairy  Council  will  demonstrate  their 
material  and  there  will  be  exhibits  of 
books  and  pamphlets  of  special  value  to 
nu>thers  and  others  interested  in  nutri- 
tion. The  Nutrition  Department  will 
furnish  luncheon  and  the  Dramatic  De- 
partment is  arranging  special  music. 

The  luncheon  will  be  over  in  time  to 
attend  the  afternoon  meeting  in  the  Adel- 
phia. 

A  cordial  Invitation  is  extended  to  each 
and  every  women  interested  in  the  work 
of  the  Milk  Producers'  Association  and 
the  Dairy  Council  to  attend  these  meet- 
ings. The  luncheon  promi.ses  to  be  even 
more  pleasantly  sociable  than  was  possi- 
ble in  a  hotel. 


DIRECTORS'  MEETING 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  was  held  at  its  head- 
quarters in  the  Boyertown  Building, 
Monday,  October  27th. 

A  full  quota  of  twenty-four  directors 
and  officers  were  in  attendance.  The 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 
Field  men  and  the  Inspection  Forces  of 
the  Quality  Control  Department  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 
also  attended  the  nu'eting. 

Formal  reports  of  the  Secretary  and 
the  Treasurer  were  presented  and  ap- 
proved  by   the  Board. 

H.  D.  Allebach,  President,  presented  a 
very   complete  review    of   market  condi-     ^^ 
tions.     He    outlined    the    situation    both  »/ 
from    the    standpoint    of    production    as 
well  as  consumption.     Production  on  the 
whole  has  not  increased  very  largely  and 
in  view  of  such  conditions,  it  was  believed 
that  the  market  nught  be  kept  on  an  even 
basis.     Any  marked  increase  in  produc- 
tion,  it   was    felt,    would    under   existing 
conditions,  embarrass  the  nuirket. 

The  Philadelphia  Selling  plan  will  be 
effective  in  just  so  far  as  the  producers 
u.se  or  abuse  its  various  provisions. 

C.  I.  Cohee,  director  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department,  of  the  Philadvlphia 
Iiiler-State  Dairy  Council,  explained 
.several  detailed  changes  in  the  regulation, 
aflecting  jiarticularly  the  matter  of 
delivery  of  mornings  milk  without  cool- 
ing. 

Reports  were  presented  by  each  direc- 
tor, presenting  an  outline  of  conditions 
in  their  respective  territories.  The  short- 
age of  the  corn  cwp  and  continued  dry 
weather  were  features  of  these  various 
reports. 

Following  the  meetings,  the  Inter-State 
and  Dairy  Council  field  forces,  together 
with  a  number  of  the  directors  were  ad- 
dressed on  the  subject  of  "Danish  Co- 
operation", by  R.   W.   Balderston. 

Intcr-State  Field  Fcrces  Meet 
On  Tuesday,  October  2Hth,  the  testing 
and  field  forces  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  held  a  meeting  in 
the  offices  of  the  association,  for  the 
general  consideration  of  the  plan  and 
scope  of  their  work. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Fred 
Shangle,  on  the  subject  of  Salesmanship 
and  its  application  to  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  Association  work  in  the 
field. 


LATEST   MARKET   PRICES 


r# 


p.  E.  SHARPLESS  AND  CO. 
WITHDRAWS   FROM 

DAIRY  INDUSTRY 

Reports  are  current  that  P.  E.  Sharp- 
less  and  Company,  with  receiving  stations 
at  Rising  Sun,  Md.;  Concordville,  Coch- 
ranville    and    Toughkenamon,    Pennsyl-     ^ 
vania,  has  disposed  of  these  various  in-i^ 

terests. 

The  Rising  Sun  plant  has  been  sold, 
it  is  stated,  to  a  New  York  City  Milk 
Dealer,  while  the  other  plants  have  been 
disposed  of,  it  is  reported,  to  the  Craft 
Cheese  Company. 

It  is  also  stated  that  the  Sharpless  in- 
terests will  continue  its  Wilmington,  Del- 
aware, retail  milk  and  ice  cream  business. 


They  say  an  ear  in  the  schack  is  worth 
three  in  the  schock.  It'll  be  truer  this 
year  than  ever  before,  according  to  re- 
ports from  the  west  on  seed  corn. 

No,  time  isn't  much  to  a  hog,  but  a 
warm  dry  place  in  the  winter  is,  and 
he'll  pain   faster  for  it. 

Using  milk  from  tuberculin  tested 
cows  is  not  gambling  with  the  children's 
health. 


PHILADELPHIA  SELLING  PLAN 

The  liasic  iirul  surplus  provisions  under  tlif  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan  again  became  effective 
with  January,  1!»24.  The  same  provisions  will  apply  for  next  year.  The  basic  quantity  of 
;ill  producers  operating  under  this  plan  will  be  made  during  October,  November  and  December. 
This    average    basic    quantity    will    represent     the     basic    quantities    of    respective    producers 

AH  inHk  shipped  during  these  three  months  will  be  paid  for  at  the  basic  price. 

INTEE-STATE    MILK    PEODUCERS    ASSOCIATION    PEICES 

Prices  are  based  on  3  per  cent,  butterfat  milk,  with  a  differential  of  4  cents  for  •soh 
tenth   point  and  2  cents  for  each   half  tenth   point,  up  or  down.  .     .  ,, 

This  price  list  is  issued  with  the  understanding  it  is  net  to  the  producers  and  that  all 
buyers  using  it  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  producers  shall  in  addition  thereto  m»k«  th« 
following  contribution  and  payments: 

y  I  f  X  KI        I/IIC         X.UIlt.A.-.^'.....         -..*.^*--.*.v».         -_>.  ..^  -,^— ..  —         -  ._         ,^  .  .  . 

quarts)    of  all  milk   purchased  from  any  producer  at  price   listed   hereon. 

(2)  To  the  Interstate  Milk  Producers  Association  2  cents  per  100  pounds  (4614 
(luarts)  of  all  milk  bought  from  members  of  said  Association. 

(3)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2  cents  per  100  pounds  (46'r4 
quarts)    of   all   milk   bought  from  other  producers   at  price  listed  hereon. 

The  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for  improving  standards  of  quality 
in  production  and  distribution  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed;  for  improvement  and 
st:ibilization  of  markets,  and  for  an  educational  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy 

products.  ,  ,  1  J.  . 

Prices  subject  to  change  whenever  warranted  by  market  conditions. 


OCTOBER   BASIC    PRICE 

F.  0.  B.  Philadelphia 

GRADE   B   MARKET    MILK 


Test 
per  cent. 
3. 

3.05 
3.1 
8.15 
3.2 
3.25 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.45 
3.5 
3.55 
3.6 
3.65 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 
8.85 
3.9 
3.96 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.8 
4.«5 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 

\\hpn   milk 
Philadelphia  i 


Basic  Quantity 
per  100  lb. 
$2.94 
2.96 
2.98 
8.00 
3.02 
3.04 
8.06 
3.08 
3.10 
8.12 
8.14 
8.16 
8.18 
3.20 
3.22 
3.24 
3.26 
3.28 
3.30 
3.32 
3.34 
8.36 
3.3S 
8.40 
8.42 
8.44 
3.46 
8.48 
8.60 
3.52 
8.54 
8.56 
8.58 
8.60 
8.62 
8.66 
3.68 
8.70 
8.72 
8.74 


Price 
per  qt 
6.3 
6.35 
6.4 
6.45 
6.5 
6.5 
6.56 
6.6 
6.65 
6.7 
6.75 
6.75 
6.8 
6.85 
6.9 
6.95 
7. 

7.0S 
7.05 
7.1 
7.15 
7.2 
7.25 
7.3 
7.8 
7.S5 
7.4 
7.45 
7.6 
7.55 

T.i 

7.66 

7.7 

7.7 

7.75 

7.85 

7.9 

7.95 

8. 

8. 


is  not  tested,  the  price  t.  o.  b. 
8  7Vt  cents  per  quart. 


(f 


NOVEMBER    BASIC    PRICE 

r.   O.   B.   Philadelphia 
GRADE    B   MARKET   MILK 

Test  Uiisic   C^u.inlity  Price 

Per    cent.  per    100    lb.  P"   I*" 

:\  $-2.94  6-3 

3:05  2.96  6.35 

:!  1  2.98  fi'* 

:i  15  3.00  fi-45 

.(■.,  3.02  6.5 

■.i.2'y  3.04  6-^ 

:i  :i  3.or>  6.55 

■.\'.:\r,  3.0H  6.6 

•I  4  3.10  6.65 

■1"  I  -  112  6.7 

3:5'  3:li  6" 

3.6  3.18  6.8 

3.65  :i.20  6.85 

.J  7  ;i  22  6.9 

3;75  3.24  6.95 

3:5.,  Ifs  lii 

4.  3.34  715 

4:05  3.36  7.2 

4.1  3.38  7.25 

I   I"-,  3.40  7.3 

4.3  3.46  7.4 

4.35  3.48  7.45 

llr  3'"  7:i5 

4  5  3.54  J-'' 

AK.'  T  'S6  7.65 

i-r  3':S  ?:75 

4'8  3('>6  7.8.5 

-I'S'S  3.72  «• 

\vi,en   milk   is  not  tested,   the  pri.c  f.  o.  b. 
I'luliulelphia    is    714   cents   per  quart. 

MONTHLY    BASIC    PRICES    OF    GRADE    B 
OE    MAEKET    MILK 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia  and  «*  .J«'=«\:.i?t«r'fi*t*''*°' 
in  the  50  mile  zone  at  3%  butterfat 

Receiving 
FOB.  per  station  50  mile 

quart  Phila.  one  per  cwt. 


OCTOBER    BASIC    PRICE 

Country  Receiving  Station 

GRADE   B  MARKET   MILK 

Quotations  are   at   railroad   points.      Inland 

stations    carry    differentials    subject    to    Iscal 

arrangements. 

Prices  are  less  freight  and  receiving  station 
charges. 

Basic  Quantity 

Freight  Kates  Price 

Miles  100   lbs.  3%  milk 

1   to   10   incl.               .268  2.44 

11   to  20      "                  .283  2.43 

21    to   30      "                 .303  2.41 

31    to   40      "                  .313  2.40 

41    to   .50      "                   .333  2.88 

51   to   60      "                 .843  2.87 

61   to   70      "                  .864  2.84 

71    to  80      "                 .374  2.38 

81   to   90      '*                 .389  2.82 

91   to   100    "                 .399  2.81 

101   to   110    "                 .414  2.29 

111   to   120    "                 .424  2.28 

121   to   130    "                 .434  2.27 

131    to   140    "                  .450  2.26 

141    to   150    "                  .460  2.28 

151    to    160    "                  .475  2.28 

161   to   170    "                 .480  2.22 

171   to   180    "                  .490  2.21 

181   to   190    "                  .505  2.20 

191   to   200    "                 .610  2.20 

201    to  210    "                 .520  2.19 

211   to  220    "                 .535  2.17 

221   to  230    *'                 .540  2.17 

231    to   240    "                  .550  2.18 

241   to  250    "                  .556  2.18 

251    to   260    "                  .566  2.14 

261   to  270    "                 .576  2.18 

271   to  280    "                 .581  2.18 

281   to  290    "                  .596  2.11 

291   to  300    "                  .600  a.ll 

NOVEMBER    BASIC   PRICE 

Country  Receiving  Station 
GRADE   B   MARKET   MILK 

Quotations  are  at  railroad  ixunts.  Inland 
stations  carry  differentials  subject  to  local 
jirr'""P'iienf  s. 

Prices  are  las  freight  and  receiving  station 

charges.  ^     .      ^        ^,.. 

Basic  Quantity 

Freight   Kates  Price 

Miles                        100   lbs.  3%   milk 

1    to   10   incl.               .268  2.44 

11    to   20      "                  .283  2.43 

21    to    30      "                  .303  2.41 

31    to   40      "                  .818  2.40 

41    to    .50      "                  .888  2.38 

51    to    60      "                  .848  2-37 

61   to   70      "                  .864  2.34 

71   to   80      "                 .874  2.33 

81    to   90      '                    .889  2.32 

91    to   100    "                 .899  2.31 

101    to   110    "                  .414  2.29 

111   to   120    "                 .424  2.28 

121   to   130    •;                 .434  2.27 

131    to    140    "                  .450  2.26 

141    to    1.50    ;;                  .460  2.2.5 

151    to    ir.O    '                    .475  2.-3 

161    to    170    '•                  .480  2.22 

171    to    180    ;;                  .490  2.21 

181    to   190    "                  .50S  2.20 

191    to   200    "                  .510  2.20 

201    to   210    ;;                  .520  2.   9 

211    to   220    "                  .535  -.1' 

221    to   230    "                  .540  2-17 

231    to   240    "                    ..5.50  2.    6 

241    to   2.50    "                   .556  2.15 

251    to   260    "                   ..566  2.14 

261    to   270    •'                  .57b  2.13 

271    to   280    "                  .581  2.13 

281    to   200    "                   .596  2.11 

51,1     o   300    "                  .600  2.11 


OCTOBER    BUTTER    PRICES 
92  Score  Solid  Packed  , 

Phila  New  York  Chicago 

39    1/4  38    1/2  36 


1924 

.launary 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

.Tuly 

August 

i^eptember 

October 


6.86 

«.8 

6.t 

e.s 
••• 

6.8 

e.8 

6.8 
6.S 


2.89 
2.87 
2.37 
2.87 
2.87 
2.87 
2.87 
2.87 
2.87 
2.37 


3 

4 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
27 
28 
29 
30 
81 


39 
39 
39 
39 
39 
39 
39 
39 
39 


1/2 
3/4 
3/4 
1/2 


1/2 
374 
3/4 


39 
39 
39 
38 
38 
38 
38 
39 
39 


1/2 


3/4 


39   3/4 

40 

40 

39    1/2 

39 

38 

38 

38 

38 

38  1/2 
39 

39 

39  1/2 
40 

41 
41 


39 

39  1/4 
39  1/2 
39  1/2 
38 

37  1/2 
37  1/4 
37   1/2 

37  1/2 
38 

38  1/2 
38 

39  1/2 
40 

40  1/2 
40   1/2 


37 
37 
37 
37 
37 
37 
37 
37 
37 

37 
37 
38 
37 
37 
37 
36 
36 
36 
37 
37 
37 
37 
38-38 
38 
38 


1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 

1/2 
8/4 

1/2 


1/2 
1/2 

1/2 


1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
3/4 


SCIENCE  IN  RELATION  TO 
FEEDING    DAIRY    CAHLE 

In  1887  Experiment  Station.s  were  cstuhiislu-d  at  the  several  .\firicultiiral 
Collepe.s.  Thi.s  wa.s  made  po.s.siblc  by  an  .\(t  of  t'ongre.s.s,  inakiuK  a  drfmite 
appropriation  for  tlii.s  purjio-se.  This  was  the  first  movement,  on  a  nation- 
wide basis,  to  plaee  the  different  phases  of  aprieultiire  on  a  seieiitifu-  basis. 

Heeaii.se  of  the  importance  of  the   Dairy   Industry,   not  only  t«)   the  dairy- 
man, but  to  the  poj)iilation  as  a  whole,  the  feeding    of  dairy  eattle  has  had  a 

.  .     .„     ii,  -    I.    -,*    ..II    H.«    !<'«.««..!. ..o..t    ^t-afionu    ill    thi'    I^'iisl. 

v<T^    jiriMiiiiinii   j»nii    iti    iiit;    »»i»«iv   v»    »•••    »•■«-    ^..^^^ - 

,\11  our  knowledge  of  Feeds,  their  proper  combination,  and  their  eflFeet  on  tlie 
milk  flow  of  the  dairy  cow,  is  the  direct  result  of  very  careful  scientific  experi- 
ments on  the  part  of' the  Agricultural  College  Experiment  Stations. 

The  modern  dairy  business  is  based  on,  and  is  a  result  of  such  .scientific 
experiments.  The  ftnding.s  are  not  secret,  they  are  open  to  the  world,  how- 
ever, they  must  be  applied  before  benefits  can  accrue  to  dairymen.  It  re- 
mained for  the  farmer.s'  own  organization  to  take  full  advantage  of  all  the 
exj)erimental  work  of  all  the  prominent  dairy  states  of  the  East.  Tliey  were 
the  first  to  u.se  all  the  knowledge  of  feeds  and  feeding  avaii.il)le  and  the  first 
to  put  it  to  practical  use  in  making  a  dairy  feed  the  "Open  Formula." 

There  are  no  secrets  about  the  feeding  value  of  any  of  tiie  Ingredients 
now  u.sed  in  the  manufacture  of  dairy  feeds,  or  the  proportions  that  siiouhl  be 
used.  When  .scientific  experiments  establish  new  feeding  principles  wliicii 
will  be  of  value  to  the  dairymen  they  will  be  incorporated  in  tiie  Open 
Formula  by  the  farmer's  own  organization. 

For  better  results  feed  Open  Fornuda  Dairy  Feeds.  Huy  co-oiu-ratively. 
See  the  distributor  in  your  community.  If  Open  Formula  Dairy  Feeds  are  not 
distributed  in  your  locality,  write. 

Pennsylvania  Farmers^  Cooperative 
Federation,  Inc. 


817-25  Heed  Building 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


RURAL  ELECTRIC  COMMITTEE  PENNSYLVANIA 

STATE  COUNCIL  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATIONS 

Origin.    For   several   years    there    has  state.     If    the    investigation    is    actively 

been  a  growing  demand  among  the  rural  pushed  we  feel  justified  in  believing  that 

population    of    Pennsylvania    for  electric  within  a  reasonable  tin.c  electric  service 

service        Usually    requests    for    service  will   be   made  available  at  rates   within 

have  been  met  by  exorbitant  demands  on  the  reach  of  people  in  a  large  part  of  the 

the    part   of    the    utilities    that    the    con-  rural  districts  of  the  State, 

sumer  shall  finance  the  line,  and  pay  high  If  successful  we  shall  not  only  rehevp 

rites  with  a  large  minimum  charge.     The  lM»th  nu-n  and  women  of  the  drudgery  of 

result    has   been    that   only   about   13,000  the  heavy  work  formerly  done  by   hand 

f-.rms     in     Penn.sylvania     have     central  on  every  farm  but  will  also  eflTect  savmgs 

.s'tation  electric  service.  "f  "'iHion^   "f  ''""'"^    '"   "'"•   ^'f'^  ""'^ 

The  investigations  of  the  Giant  Power  power  bills,  and   decrease  our  fire  risks. 

Survey  Board  have  brought  to  light  the  and  greatly  increase  the  market  value  of 

fact  that  rural  committees  elsewhere  are  our  real  estate. 

obtaining  service  at  one  half  to  one  third  To   accomplish    its   purpose   the    cm- 

of  the  rates  in  Pennsylvania.     The  Pub-  mittee  needs  at  least  i?IO,0(K)  immedialdy 

lie  Service  Commission  in  June,  1924,  in-  -a   sun^risingly    small    sum    when   com- 

stituted     an      investigation      into      rural  pared     with    the     results     that    can     he 

electric   service    in    Pennsylvania.        Im-  obtained, 

mediately    the    State    Council    of    Agri-  Will   y..u    help? 

cultural  Associations  appwinted  the  Rural  i^i^m^xi^  ELECTRIC  CO.MMIirEE 

Electric  Committee  to  represent  the  in-  .^  ,^,     ^^^              chairn.an 

terests   of   the   farm   and   vdlage  people  ^^^^^  ^    McSparran 

in  this  investigation.  ^,    ^    Hrenneman 

Purpose.    The    purpose    of    »'-    Cmn-  ^^^^^  ^^^    ^^.^^^^ 

mittee  is  to  obtam  adequate  ele<tr.c  ser-  ^^    ^     ^^^^^^^  ^^ 

vice    at    reasonable    rates    for    the    rural  ^^^^^^   n,,nckn,an 

population   of   Pennsylvania.       It   is   co-  ^^^  .^    ^^^^^^^^^^^^    subscripth.n    blank    t,» 

operating  in  every  way  possible  with    he  ^^     ^^^^^^^^^^^^    Treasurer,    Boyertown 

Public    Sc«rvice    Commission    in    s.dv  ng  p,,i,,,,,pbia,   Pennsylvania, 

the  problem  of  how  to  get  cheap  elec  rt-  ^  ^^.^^  ^^^^J^^^^^   ^ ^^^^^.^^^^, 

city    to    the    farms   and    ^^Un^^    of   the  ^,,^  ^,,,^^  ,,f  ^,,^  ,^„,,,  p^,,,tHc  Committee 

'  of    the    State    Council     of     Agricultural 

SURPLUS  PRICES  Organizaticms      in     obtaining     adequate 

Monthly  Surplua  Prices  electric  service  at  reasonnble  rates  for  the 

4%  milk  at  all  receiving  station.  j    population    of    Pennsylvania. 

1924 

Average  per  month  $ enclosed. 

Class  I                     ^'*o"/ft  .$                     will    »'<•   ««•"*• 

oca                                 2.10  't 

•T«'?««''y                                  241                               2.00  

February                              i*l                             J  »-  

March                                   228                             l.|7  ^^^^^^^ 

Apr'J  183  1.51 

?uYe                                 1:95                         '-'^  CName)     

July  ^-^^  

August                            1-81                       ^;^  (Address)   

September  L^w 
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C  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

C.  I.  COHEE 


'I'lic  cjiiality  «»f  the  dairy  products 
vliicli  tlu-y  ari"  oflF<-riiig  for  sale  is  of 
tl.i'  ^rcaU'st  imi)()rtance  to  the  milk  dis- 
trilMitors  and  manufacturers  of  dairy 
l>r(»du<-ls.  I'nfortunately,  producers  liave 
not  at  all  times  been  as  keenly  interested 
in  the  (piality  of  the  i)r()duct  as  has  the 
di.stni)iitor,  iarpeiy  i)eeause  iiiey  iiave  iiul 
conu?  in  direct  contact  with  the  demands 
of  the  market  and  do  not  realize  the 
in»portimcc  of  quality  from  the  market- 
ing .st.'in(l])oint. 

If  we  stop  and  consider  why  milk  and 
•  lairy  i)roducts  arc  used  we  will  find  that 
tlicy  arc  used  chiefly  because  consumers 
like  them.  A  survey  recently  made  in 
the  I'hiladelphia  market  by  the  Bureau 
of  Markets  of  the  I'nited  States  Depart- 
nunt  of  Afrriculture  disclosed  the  fact 
that  when  the  question  was  asked  of  the 
housewife  as  to  why  they  and  the  mem- 
bers of  their  family  used  nulk,  the 
answer  in  the  majority  of  cases  was  "be- 
cause we  like  it,''  indicating  tliat  the 
appeal  to  the  palate  was  the  bippest  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  the  consumer 
as  a  reason  for  usinp  ndlk.  Next  to  the 
reason  {riven  of  liking  it,  came  the  answer 
that  it  was  "healthy."  The  big  job  of 
the  Dairy  Council  is  to  convince  the 
jMiblic  in  general  that  they  should  use 
milk  and  dairy  products  because  of  their 
health    jjpomoting    value. 

A  comparison  of  the  consumption  of 
milk  in  various  small  cities  within  the 
I'hiladelphia  Milk  Shed  very  conclusively 
demonstrates  that  those  cities  which  have 
the  inost  satibfactory  milk  supply  iilso 
rank  highest  in  the  consumption  per 
c.ii>ita,  while  the  cities  having  an  inferior 
grade  of  milk  were  the  lowest.  This 
again  would  bear  out  the  statement  that 
])eoi)le  use  milk  because  they  like  it  and 
.■(I)iireciate  good  quality  by  correspond- 
ingly    increasing    their    consumption. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  some 
form  of  supervisicm  that  deals  with 
the  pnxluct  and  the  production  of 
thai  product  as  well  as  the  dis- 
trubufioii,  is  necessary.  What  form  of 
supervisicui  is  best  fitted  to  bring  the  de- 
sired results  depends  upon  local  condi- 
tions to  a  very  great  extent.  In  some 
sections  the  dealer  or  manufacturer  him- 
.self  is  responsible  for  the  quality  of  his 


product  from  the  cow  to  the  consumer, 
having  no  help  in  working  with  his  i»ro- 
ducer  from  outside  sources  whats(X"ver. 
In  other  sections  the  local  boards  of 
health  take  an  active  interest  in  the 
quality  of  the  dairy  products  being 
offered  to  the  consunu'rs  within  their 
jurisdiction  and  in  many  cases  have  laid 
(iowu  very  sirici  regiiiaiioiis  for  llu-  |ii«»- 
duction,  care  and  handling  of  milk.  Con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  the  average  dairy 
farmer,  Board  of  Health  regiilatittns  have 
usually  resulted  in  a  benefit  to  the  pro- 
ducer, not  only  because  of  the  better 
product  reaching  the  n«arket  as  a  residt 
of  their  efforts,  but  also  from  the  stand- 
point of  preventing  unfair  conipetition 
from  imscrupulous  dealers  who  do  not 
safeguard  their  milk  supply  as  carefully 
as  the  better  class  of  dealers  among  their 
competitors   do. 

If  the  interest  and  co-operation  of  the 
producer  can  be  aroused  in  his  milk 
marketing  problems,  so  that  he  himself 
recognizes  tin-  importance  of  quality  in 
his  product,  in  my  opinion,  much  greater 
results  can  be  obtained  than  by  any 
other  means  now  in  use.  It  is  one  t';ing 
to  lay  down  requirements  which  the 
farmer  must  meet  and  have  him  meet 
them  while  the  inspeet(»r  is  on  his  i»re- 
mises.  It  is  another  thing  to  have  re- 
quirements which  the  farmer  will  volun- 
tarily meet  every  day  in  the  year, 
whether  someone  is  watching  him  or 
not. 

The  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  has  a  i-ro- 
gram  for  milk  improvement  which  in- 
cludes regulations  fidly  as  exacting  as 
those  in  the  average  city.  These  regula- 
tions were  adopted  by  the  producers 
tl'.emselves.  We  have  the  advantage  of 
a  minimum  standard  of  practice  that  is 
supported  by  public  opinion  auu)ng  the 
producers.  This  has  the  advantage  of 
not  only  establishing  a  standard  which 
the  producer  is  expected  to  live  uj)  to  but 
also  of  having  a  standard  which  his 
neighbor  is  living  up  to  and  where  the 
neighbor  is  interested  in  seeing  that  his 
fellow  producers  around  him  also  main- 
tain. In  other  words,  in  the  Philadel- 
phia district  the  farn)ers  are  awake  to 
the  importance  of  the  quality  of  their 
product  and  are  not  willing  to  see  their 
markets  affected  by  a  careless  producer 


who  is  not  as  interested  In  the  quality 
of  the  products  as  he  should  be. 

Mi'ctings  with  speakers  to  talk  on  the 
production  of  clean  milk  and  the  impor- 
tance of  better  quality  of  milk  from  the 
marketing  standpoint,  have  done  their 
l)art  toward  educating  public  opinion 
among  the  producers  to  more  advanced 

1  T.        II    .      T>i  :i  .  j_t_i.:_      j:-i.-:~t.      ice 

airpa.       iii      tiic     x  iiiiaiiv,ipii>c»     uiomvc     ^w 

such  meetings  were  held  in  one  year 
with  an  attendance  of  26,173  producers 
who  came  out  to  the  meetings  because 
they  were  interested  in  the  program  to 
improve  the  milk  supply. 

The  Philadelphia  regulations  provide 
for  a  milk  house — milk  house  to  contain 
suitable  equipment  for  projierly  cooling 
and  caring  for  the  milk.  They  provide 
further  for  certain  standards  within  the 
barn  itself,  such  as  tight  floors  and  gut- 
ters, tight  ceilings,  adequate  lighting, 
projier  ventilation  and  cleanliness.  Every 
dairy  barn  must  be  either  plastered, 
painted  or  whitewashed,  and  if  white- 
washed, must  be  done  at  frequent  inter- 
vals so  as  to  maintain  a  sweet,  clean 
stable.  They  also  provide  that  milking 
must  be  done  in  sanitary  pails  of  the 
partly  covered  top  type.  They  provide 
for  the  cleanliness  of  the  animal,  for  the 
care  of  cans  and  utensils  on  the  farm  and 
the  care  of  the  milk  in  transit.  They 
jirovide  further  for  the  handling  of  milk 
in  country  stations  and  city  distribution 
jilants.  They  also  provide  that  the  buyer 
washes  and  returns  clean  all  cans  to  the 
prodticers.  This  one  point  has  been  a 
big  factor  in  improving  our  milk  supply. 
Minimum  standards  af^d  methods  are 
l)rescril)ed  for  the  handling  of  the  milk 
from  the  time  it  leaves  the  cow  until  it 
reaches  the  consumer. 

The  greatest  difference  between  the 
type  of  work  that  we  are  doing  and  that 
done  by  city  and  state  authorities  is  that 
we  are  teachers  while  they  are  police. 
We  are  teaching  the  methods  that  we 
want  ])ursued  instead  of  laying  down 
laws  with  which  the  farmer  must  comply. 
While  we  are  teachers  and  do  not  take 
the  attittide  that  you  must  do  certain 
things  or  quit,  we  do,  however,  have  the 
power  to  enforce  the  regulations  and  do 
invoke  that  power  whenever  necessary. 

Thd     question     naturally     arises     in 
vour  mind   as  to  where  we  obtain  any 
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power  to  enforce  compliance  in  reg- 
ulation such  as  we  have.  This  comes 
through  co-operation  with  the  dealer 
in  .the  Philadelphi(a  district.  The 
majority  of  the  dealers  will  not  pur- 
chase milk  from  producers  who  do  not 
hold  a  permit  issued  by  the  Dairy 
Council,  so  that  approximately  S5%   io 

nncf     ^e   „ll   tUn    ..^Sll.-    ooM    in    Plii1<>r)»>It-iKiii 

%f\j   i\j      \f%      %,«>      %•«.%/       ......1.      .^vr.^*      ••*      .*    •--- »— ^- --- -, 

comes  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Dairy  Council.  When  a  producer  can- 
not be  persuaded  to  co-operate  in  im- 
proving  his  milk  supply,  the  dealer  is^y 
advised  and  immediately  stops  receiv- 
ing milk  from  that  producer  and  his 
temporary   permit   is   revoked. 

Becoming  effective  the  past  June  first, 
visits    to    farms    have    already    disclosed 
about  2,000  new  milk  houses  constructed 
on  farms  at  this  time.     How   many  ad- 
ditional  milk  houses  have   been  built  by 
farmers,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say 
until  the  first  farm  visits  after  the  regu- 
lations became  effective  shall  have  been 
completed.       The   work    has    been    very 
materially  aided  in  the  Philadelphia  dis- 
trict by  the  local  units  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  and  by  the 
active    support    of    the     county    agents 
throughout  the  districts   who,   from   the 
very  start,  gathered  in  our  office  from  the 
four  states   comprising  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed  and  assured  us  of  their  sup- 
port  and   assistance.     I   do   know,   how- 
ever, that  is  has  brought  very  beneficial 
results  in   the    Philadelphia  district   and 
has  brought  beneficial  results  to  the  pro 
ducer,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
maintaining  a  satisfactory  market  for  his 
product,    but    also    in    preventing    losses 
from  sour  milk  and  milk  rejected  from 
other   causes.     As    one   of    the   receiving 
station  operators,  questioned  during  one 
very  hot  day  In    August  just  past,  put 
it,  the  Improvement  can  be  noted  in  many 
ways.     "Last  year  at  this  time"  he  said, 
"we  were  turning  down  on  the  average 
of  four  to  five  thousand  pounds  of  milk 
daily  because  of  high  acidity  and  lack  of 
pn)per  cooling.  This  year  we  have  seldom 
had  ever  one  or  two  cans  of  milk  daily, 
even  in  the  hottest  weather,  that  is  re- 
jected for  this  cause." 

(Address  by  C.  I.  Cohee,  at  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Council  meeting,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin.) 


DEPARTMENT  GATHERING  NEW 
DATA  ON  PUREBRED  LIVESTOCK 

To  obtain  practical  information  on  a 
niMuber  (»f  questions  on  livestock  im- 
l)rovenunt,  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry is  c<mducting  a  questionnaire  in- 
vestigation. Subjects  covered  by  a 
series  of  qiu'stions  on  blanks  which  are 
being  mailed  to  5,000  stockmen  include 
the  cost  of  raising  juirelireds  as  com- 
l)ared  with  common  stock,  the  market- 
ing of  purebred  stock  as  meat  animals, 
and  several  questions  relating  to  regis- 
tration of  purebred  livestock.  A  number 
of  (»tlier  topics  on  which  information  is 
lacking  or  is   fragmentary  are   included. 

The  results  of  the  questionnaire,  de- 
l)artment  livestock  specialists  believe, 
will  be  of  interest  and  value  to  the  entire 
industry. 

The  development  of  the  "Better  sires- 
better  stock"  campaign,  conducted  by 
various  States  and  the  department,  has 
resulted  in  a  large  list  of  Jivestock 
owners  who  are  especially  qualified  to 
discuss  methods  of  livestock  improve- 
ment. 


FLAVOR  AND  ODOR 

At  this  particular  time  of  the  year 
cows  are  usually  given  a  change  in  feed. 
They  are  apt  to  be  placed  upon  pasture 
or  given  some  early  succulent  feed. 
Such  feed  often  causes  a  decidedly  un- 
pleasant flavor  and  odor  in  the  milk  from 
such  cows. 

Experiments  pertaining  to  the  effect 
of  feeding  certain  feeds  upon  the  flavor 
and  odor  of  milk  are  reported  in  Depart- 
ment Bulletins  Nos.  1097,  1190  and  1208. 
These  bulletins  report  the  effect  of  feed- 
ing green  alfalfa,  green  corn,  turnips, 
or  silage,  upon  the  flavor  and  odor  of 
milk.  The  conclusions  reached  in  all 
cases  are  quite  similar. 

The  feeding  of  these  feeds  before 
milking  is  apt  to  impart  a  pronounced 
flavor  and  odor  to  the  milk. 

The  longer  the  time  elapsing  between 
feeding  and  milking,  the  less  pronounced 
will  be  the  off  flavors  and  odors  result- 
ing from  these  feeds. 

Feeding  immediately  after  milking  has 
little  or  no  detrimental  effect  upon  the 
flavor  and  odor  of  milk. 

When  green  alfalfa  is  used  as  pasture, 


OF  MILK  AND  CREAM 

the  cows  should  be  removed  at  least  four 
or  five  hours  before  milking. 

Prompt  and  proper  aeration  of  the 
milk  will  remove  slight  off  flavors  and 
odors  and  will  lessen  the  Intensity  of 
strong  flavors  and  odors. 

With  these  facts  In  mind  the  milk  in- 
spectors may  be  of  great  service  to  pro- 
ducers and  consumers.  Those  Inspectors, 
coming  in  personal  contact  with  the 
jiroducers,  can  advise  as  to  the  time  of 
feeding  and  as  to  the  necessity  of  prompt 
and  careful  aeration  and  cooling.  The 
consumer  when  served  with  "grassy" 
milk  oftentimes  complains  and  In  some 
cases  suspects  the  milk  of  being  harm- 
ful. Inspectors  in  such  cases  should  be 
able  to  explain  the  reason  for  such 
flavors  and  allay  any  fears  In  the  mind 
of  the  consumer. 

By  advising  both  producers  and  con- 
sumers as  to  the  cause  of  poor  flavored 
milk  and  helping  to  overcome  this  con- 
dition, inspectors  are  in  a  position  to 
carry  on  valuable  constructive  work. 
Such  constructive  work  is  essential  to 
efficient  and  lasting  milk  inspection. 


GUERNSEY  STATE  CHAMPIONS 

IN  TWO  YEAR  OLD  CLASSES 

8.  R.   Matlack,  Medford,  New  Jersey, 
Is    the   owner   of   two   young   Guernsey 
cows    that   have   become   the   new    state      ^ 
champions  of  New  Jersey  in  two  of  the-*^ 
two   year   old   classes    of   the    Guernsey 
Advanced  Register. 

One  of  them,  Cady's  Jewell  120524s  was 
run  In  double  letter  class,— that  is,  she 
carried  a  calf  for  at  least  265  days  of  the 
test  year.  Her  completed  record  reveals 
a  production  of  11,927.5  pounds  of  milk 
and  564.40  pounds  of  butter  fat,  thus 
making  her  state  champion  In  class  OG. 

The  other.  Dot  of  Medford  121341,  has  . 
made  her  record  in  the  triple  letter  class, 
or  the  Farmers'  Division.  This  class  Is 
limited  to  twice  daily  milking,  and  the 
test  runs  for  ten  months  only,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  the  cow  must  drop  a  living 
calf.  This  young  cow  produced  6,389.4 
pounds  of  milk  or  330.18  pounds  of  butter 
fat,  thus  becoming  the  New  Jersey  state 
champion  In  class  GGG. 

Both  of  these  cows  were  bred  by 
Tennant  and  Broadshaw,  of  Slippery 
Rock,   Pennsylvania. 


GLEANINGS 
FROM  THE  FIELD 

ORGANIZATION  IN  BEDFORD  00. 
A  short  membership  drive  was  con- 
,i acted  in  Bedford  Co.,  Pa.,  pratically  all 
ot  the  work  centering  around  the  New 
I'.nter-prize  local.  About  30  new  mem- 
l.irs  were  signed  up,  all  shipping  to  a 
single  receiving  station.  The  total  in 
cows  was  240,  making  an  average  herd  of 

H  cows. 
This  dairy  section  is  on  the  extreme 

.•  1 »,i~»    nt    ♦V.o    PhilnHebihia 

>C>ri.UWCntv.«ii     y^y^t)-^      "-      -   - 

Milk  Shed  and  is  a  typical  "Border"' 
dairy  section  except  that  the  cities  of  Al- 
toona  and  Johnstown  draw  much  of  their 
\\i\A  milk  from  the  territory. 

With  the  application  of  more  far-seeing 
marketing     policies,     particularly     along 
quality  lines,  dairying  is  becoming  a  de- 
pendable and  profitable  farm  enterprise. 
There   is    a   decided    feeling   among   the 
dairymen  that  milk  of  late  has  brought 
them   the   best  returns  of  any  of  their 
farm    products.     The    inclination    to   co- 
operate in  the  building  of  a  dependable 
and  protected  market  through  organiza- 
tion  is   widespread.    This   is   shown   by 
the   proportion    of  farmers   who  aligned 
themselves    with    the    Inter-State    Milk 
Producers'     Association.       Here,     as     in 
„ther  territories  about  8  out  of  10  men 
interviewed  join  immediately. 
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HAGERSTOWN  WORK  PLANNED 
A  drive  for  members  will  start  in 
Washington  county,  Md.,  shortly  after 
November  1st.  It  is  planned  to  further 
consolidate  the  organization  in  that  sec- 
tion by  following  up  the  start  made  last 
year,  and  give  every  dairyman  in  that 
section  an  opportunity  for  joining  the 
Inter-State. 

A  meeting  of  county  local  officers  will 
l)e    held    Wednesday    evening,    October 
2«)th,  and  the  drive  will  swing  into  action 
shortly  after  that  time.    We  should  like 
to  appeal  to  our  members  in  this  section, 
through  the  "Review",  to  give  all  the  co- 
operation they  can  to  help  line  up  their 
community  and  their  county  on  the  side 
of    co-operative    marketing.       Your    In- 
dividual efforts  can  be  of  great  assistance. 
A   good  word  spoken  to  your  neighbor 
or  attendance  at  such  meetings  as  may 
be  held  will  be  appreciated.    We  expect 
Washington  county,  in  its  second  year  of 
organization    to    respond    with    a   good, 
healthy    80   per    cent,    membership    and 
representation  at  the  annual  meeting. 


MEMBERSHIP  WORK  IN 

WESTERN  TERRITORY 

A    meeting    held    at    McAlery's    Fort, 

(#Pa.,   Huntingdon   county   concluded   the 

^  field  organization   work  in   that  section. 

The    meeting    was    held    at    the    Fort 

schoolhouse    Friday    evening,   September 

26th,  and  was  well  attended. 

Mr  Clark,  Huntingdon  county  agent, 
gave  a  short  talk  on  Huntingdon  county 
dairying  and  Mr.  Cook  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  Association  followed  him 
with  a  discussion  of  market  conditions  in 

this  territory. 

The  total  new  active  membership  ob- 
tained in  this  work  in  Mifflin  and  Hunt- 
ingdon counties  was  about  60,  with  most 
herds  ranging  from  8  to  10  cows.  As 
reported  last  month  the  proportion  of 
dairymen  joining  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  80  per  cent,  of  those  called  upon. 

Clover  and  alafalfa  are  more  pro- 
mising nitrogen  factories  than  Muscle 
Shoals. 
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FROTCIN, 


iOOWCHOVl 


THE  only  way  that  the  thousands  of  Checkerboard 
feed  dealers  are  selling  Purina  Cow  Chow  and 
the  only  way  they  want  to  sell  Cow  Chow— is  on  the 
basis  of  the  results  it  brings  to  dairymen, 
Purina  Mills  and  all  Purina  Dealers  urge  every  feeder  of 
Cow  Chow  to  use  milk  scales  and  milk  record  sheets— 
to  know  their  cost  of  producing  milk.  Purina  dealers 
furnish  the  record  sheets  free,  and  the  scales  at  cost. 

Ask  yourself  this  question:  Could  the  sales  of  Purina  Cow 
Chow  have  increased  so  rapidly  when  sold  on  this  basis  if 
Cow  Chow  did  not  lower  the  cost  of  producing  milk. 

Get  a  record  blank  and  milk  scales  from  your  Checker- 
board feed  dealer  today  and  start  at  your  next  milking 
to  keep  records  of  your  milk  production  and  feed  cost. 
See  for  yourself  what  Cow  Chow  will  do  for  you. 

PURINA  MILLS,  854  Gratiot  Street.  Saint  Loui«,  Missouri 
Seven  Buey  Mill*  Locsted  for  Service 

Write  for  the  100-page  Purina  Cow  Book  — FREE 
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CALF  CHOW 


An  increase  of  6  per  cent  in  the  num- 
ber of  milk  cows  two  years  old  and  over, 
on  farms  in  the  United  States  for  the 
year  ended  June  1,  1924,  is  indicated  by 
the  milk  cow  survey  of  the  United  States 
Department  of   Agriculture,  which  was 
made  by  the  rural  mall  carriers,  cover- 
ing 121,000  farms.     The   Bureau  of  the 
Census    in    1920    enumerated    23,724,148 
dairy  cows  and  heifers  over  one  year  of 
age  on  farms.     For  the  period  January 
1    1920.  to  January  1,  1924,  the  Depart- 


SPECIAL  DAIRY  HERD  SURVEY 

ment  of  Agriculture  has  estimated  a  4 
per  cent  increase  in  milk  cows. 

Tliis  is  the  first  survey  relating  to 
milk  cows  which  has  been  made  by  rural 
carriers,  so  that  similar  comparisons  for 
l)revious  years  arc  not  available.  The 
survey  also  included  inquiries  as  to  the 
number  of  heifers  between  one  and  two 
years  of  age,  and  heifer  calves  under  one 
year  of  age  being  raised  for  milk  cows, 
and  indicated  for  the  farms  covered  that 
tliere  were  24.6  per  cent  as  many  heifers 


between  one  and  two  years  «.f  age  as 
there  were  dairy  cows,  and  21. rt  per  cent 
as  many  heifer  calves. 

The  census  of  1920,  which  was  taken 
as  of  January  1,  1920,  showed  20.(i  per 
cent  as  many  dairy  heifers  one  to  two 
years  of  age,  as  dairy  cows,  while  the 
present  survey  shows  24.6  per  cent  as 
many  heifers,  which  would  indicate  a 
tendency  either  to  increase  the  herds  dur- 
ing the  coming  year  more  rapidly  than 
was  the  case  four  years  ago. 
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November,  J924 
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DAIRY  COUNCIL 

SERVICE 

The  various  departments  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council 

Is  Yours  for  the  Asking 
Without  Cost 

Arraogements  may  be  made,  subject  to  previous  en- 
gagements, for  lecturers  and  speakers  on  Health  and  Nu- 
trition Topics. 


MOTION   PICTURE  FILMS  ON  DAIRYING  SUBJECTS 

PLAYS  FOR  THE  CHILDREN 
LANTERN  SLIDES,  LITERATURE,  POSTERS,  ETC. 


The  Dairy  Council  has  carried  the  message  of  "Milk  for 
Health"  to  thousands  of  consumers  and  producers.  Why 
not  include  those  in  your  community? 

There  is  no  charge  for  this  service  for  local  I.  M.  Pa. 

Meetings,  Community  or  Local  Meeting  in 

the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed 

Let  Us  Plan  Your  Entertainment 

Write  for  detailed  information 


Piadelphia  Interstate  Dairy  Council 

BOYERTOWN  BUILDING 
1211  Arch  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
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NOTICE 

Presidents  and   Secretaries  of  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  Locals 


The  following  announcement  has  been 
sent  to  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  the 
local  organizations  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association,  advising 
them  definitely  as  to  plans  for  represen- 
tation at  the  coming  annual  meeting  of 
the  association. 

Our  annual  meeting  is  again  approach- 
ing fast.  We  have  records  on  our  minu- 
tes that  the  delegates  to  tiie  last  annual 
meeting  voted  in  favor  of  again  i)aying 
the  carfare  of  the  delegates  to  this  an- 
nual meeting,  which  will  be  held  on  De- 
cember 1st,  1!)24,  starting  at  ten  o'ch)ck 
in  the  morning  and  lasting  through  that 
day  with  a  banquet  in  the  evening  and 
visiting  the  milk  plants  tiie  next  morning 
and  then  closing  with  a  short  session. 
This  motion  includes  that  we  pay  only 
the  care  fare  of  a  delegate  from  a  local 
that  has  twenty-five  (25)  active  mem- 
bers or  more.  Those  locals  which  have 
less  than  twenty-five  (25)  members  will 
be  allowed  to  .send  a  delegate  at  their 
own  expense. 

With  this  motion  before  us  it  will  again 
be  necessary  for  your  local  to  hold  a 
meeting  to  elect  a  delegate  to  attend  this 
annual  meeting  and  to  bring  with  bini 
the  i)roxies  of  the  members  of  each  local. 
We  will  mail  to  you  sei)arately  a  lot  of 
I)roxies,  which  you  can  have  the  mem- 
bers sign.  These  will  give  your  dele- 
gate power  t(»  cast  the  votes  of  your 
members  for  directors.     There  are  eight 


of  the  present  board  whose  term  expires 
this  year.  They  will  either  have  to  be 
re-elected  or  some  one  else  elected  in 
their  places. 

In    arranging    local    meetings,    if    jou 

want  someone  to  attend  same  from  this 
oflice,  I  would  advise  you  to  get  in  touch 
with  your  County  Agent  and  have  him 
help  you  to  arrange  them,  so  you  can 
have  them  all  in  one  county  during  the 
same  week,  providing  you  want  some- 
one from  our  office  to  attend  these  meet- 
ings. If  you  are  willing  to  have  the 
meetings  without  anyone  from  the  cen- 
tral oflice  attending  them,  then  you  can 
hold  tlu-m  whenever  it  suits  you.  How- 
ever, if  you  want  somectJU'  from  this  of- 
fice, you  will  have  to  give  us  at  least'  ten 
(10)  days  notice,  so  we  can  tell  you 
whether  anyone  can  attend  or  not.  We 
have  now  seven  Aeldmen  and  two  or 
three  nu'n  available  here  in  the  oflice 
whom  we  niay  use  this  fall  in  going  to 
these  meetings,  if  recpiired. 

Proxies  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
l)res('nted  by  the  delegates  in  jjcrson,  on 
the  morning  in  the  ll(»fel  Adelphia  head- 
(piarters  where  clerks  will  be  present  to 
check  tlie  same. 

The  annual  banipu-t  will  be  held  on 
Mt)n(lay  evening,  I)ecfud)er  1st.  The 
seating  cai)acity  will  be  limited  to  five 
hundred.  (let  your  tickets  at  once.  Ue- 
(piests  for  tickets  will  be  filled  in  the 
order  received. 


FARM  LEGISLATION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  at  i.'^s 
last  session  appointed  an  agricultural 
commission  to  investigate  the  i)resent 
situation  of  agriculture  throughout  tiie 
slate  and  report  back  to  the  next  session. 
This  conuuission  of  three  Si'nators  said 
five  niembers  of  the  Hou.se,  with  Senator 
Shontz  of  Lehigh  County  a.s  chairin  in, 
has  held  several  bearings  at  ))r(»minent 
points  throughout  the  State  so  as  to  get 
information  from  the  farmers  themselves 
as  to  what  they  felt  were  the  needs  of  the 
Pennsylvania  farmers.  At  a  hearing  held 
at  Allentown,  September  .'{Oth,  I.  K. 
'/oilers  represented  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  and  at  the  sessi(m 
at  West  Chester,  Robert  F.  lirinton,  trea- 
surer, and  Robert  W.  Ralderston,  secre- 
tary, represented  the  organization.  It 
was  evident  at  both  hearings  that  there  is 
not    a    complete   agreement    among    our 


farmers  as  to  what  should  be  done  to 
imi)rove  agricultural   conditions. 

iVIany  feel  that  llu're  should  be  .s(ime 
revision  of  taxes  so  as  to  ecpiali/.e  more 
n«'arly  those  i)aid  by  farmers  as  C(>mi)ared 
with  other  taxable  interests.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  all  our  farmers  are  heartily  in 
favor  of  increased  facilities  for  obtaining 
electric    light    and   i)ower. 

Our  attention  was  called  to  the  in»i)»»r- 
lance  of  proper  supjHirt  l)y  the  legislature 
for  the  tuberculosis  eradication  program 
of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  commission  was  reminded  that 
many  of  the  difficulties  confronting  our 
farmers  at  the  present  time  are  economic 
and  cannot  be  improved  directly  through 
legislation.  The  commission  was  asked 
to  urge  the  sui>i)ort  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation, i)articularly  at  State  ('ollege  and 
in  our  local  vocational  schools. 


RECORD  QUANTITY  OF 

BUHER  IN  COLD  STORAGE 

More  butter  was  being  held  in  Penn-  i^Minds    i)er    i)erson    in    the    State.     The 

sylvania's  cold  storage  warehouses  on  Oc-  '>"tt*'«'   '"   storage,   however,   is   2,r.0(),0(K) 

,,„,,.,  ^  .  ..  greater   tlwin    in    H)17    when    the   highest 

tober   1,  1924  than  at  any  previous  time  '^       ,  ^   ■  i-  i     i      -im 

])revious     record    was    estal)lisi»e(l.     the 

since  the  State  Cold  Storage   Law    was  j.^^^^^.^  showing  the  anuu.nt  of  butter  in 

pa.ssed  in  1913,  according  to  the  (piarterly  ^id  storage  on    October   1    of  each  year 

report    of    Director    James    Foust,    State  since  1915  are  as  foll«)Ws: 
Bureau  of  Foods  and  Chemistry.    A    Fed-  Rutter  (lbs.) 

eral    report    on    the    same    date    showed  lfil5     9,714,913 

156,232,(H)0    pounds     of     butter    in     cold  1910     9,.'55.'),96fi 

storage    in    the    United    States    as    com-  1917     10,923,H22 

pared    with    1(>2,731,0()0   last   year.     This  1918     6,812,421 

amount  is  about  one-half  pound  more  per  1919    7,390,839 

person  than  a  year  ago.  1 920    9,23M,fi07 

In      Pennsylvania,      the      amount      is  1921     5,821,323 

13,645,000     pounds     as     compared     with  1!)22     6,382,033 

8,672,000   pounds    last   year.     This    total  1923    8,572,010 

amount  is  a  little  over  one  and  a  half  1924    13,645,271 
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Tentative  Program  of  the 

EIGHTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS' 

ASSOCIATION 

Adelphia  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

DECEMBER,  Jst  and  2nd 

Monday  Morning  Executive  Session 

10.00  A.  M.— Call  to  order 

Election  of  Directors 
Reports  of  the  Secretary 
Reports  of  the  Treasurer 
Report     of     the     Certified 

Accountant 
Appointments  of  Com- 
,  mittees 

Introduction  of  Resolutions 
New  Business 
(At  the  same  time  there  will  be  a 
special  meeting  for  the  ladies  at  the 
offices  of  tiie  Association,  1211  Arch 
Street.  The  program  will  consist  of  a 
demonstration  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
state Dairy  Council  activities,  followed 
t,y  a  luncheon  served  by  the  Dairy 
Council  stalT.  A  guide  will  be  provided 
to  direct  to  the  offices,  those  who  come 
to  the  hotel  first.) 

Afternoon  Session 
2.00  P.M.— Annual  report  of  President 

H.  D.  AUebach 
2.30  P.  M.— Address,  "Co-operative  Milk 
Marketing   in   Connecticut." 
C.  E.  Hough,  Secretary  Con- 
necticut     Milk      Producers' 
AsscK'iation. 
3.00  P.  M.— Annual  Report  of  Philadel- 
l)hia        Inter-State        Dairy 
Council,   R.   W.   Balderston, 
Secretary. 
KM)  P.  M.-  Rci)orts  (»f  Committees. 
ADJOURNMENT 
Annual  Banquet 
HOTEL  ADELPHIA 
(;.(M)  P.  M. 
Tuesday,  December  2nd,  1924 

Public  Sessiim  to  which 
'  all  those  Interested  in  tlie 
subject  of  niilk  are  cordi- 
ally invit«'d. 
8.00  A.  M.— Personally  conducted  visits 
to  local  milk  distributing 
and  ice  cream  manufactur- 
ing plants. 

Register    at    Information 
Bureau,  Roof  Clarden,  Adel- 
phia    Hotel,     on     Monday, 
Decend)er  1st,  to   make  up 
parties      to      visit      various 
])lants. 
10.30  A.M. -Address,  "The  Institute  of 
Co-operation." 
Charles  W.  Holman,  Secre- 
tary   of    the    National    Co- 
oi^erative     Milk     Producers' 
Federation,        Washington, 
D.  C. 
10.45  A.  M.— Address,    "Milk    Marketing 
Organizati(ms     and    Tuber- 
culosis Eradication." 
\V.      S.      Wise,      Meadville, 
Pennsylvania,         formerly 
member  of  Board  of  Direc- 
tors,  Dairy  mens'   Co-opera- 
tive Sales   Company,   Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 
11.45  A.  M.-Address,         "Philadelphia's 
Milk  Sui>ply." 
Wilmer  Krusen,  M.  D.,  Di- 
rector   of    Health,    City    of 
Philadelphia. 
11.45  A.  M.-Address,      "The      Farmers' 
Part." 

Josei)h  A.  Turner,  Manager 
of  Ilollins   College,   Hollins, 
Virginia. 
'I'he    offices    of    the    Inter-State    Dairy 
Council,   in   the   Boyertown    Building   at 
1211-1213    Arch    Street,   will    be  open   to 
all    visitors    during    Tuesday    afternoon. 
All   who   are  attending  the   meeting  are 
urged    to   remain    over    and   become   ac- 
quainted  with    the   various   departments 
of  both  organizations. 


PROFITS !        RECORDS ! 
From  Grade  Comts  or  Pure-breds 

It's  a  feather  in  the  cap  of  any  dairyman  to  own  a  champion  cow  in  any  breed  or  class 
But  no  dairyman  can  afford  at  any  time  to  take  his  eyes  off  profits.    W^en  all  is  said 
^d  SontthTvalue  of  a  dairy  cow  depends  on  her  abUity  to  earn  money  for  her  owner 
Right  feeding  is  the  biggest  single  factor  in  this  business  of  getting  from  a  cow  all 
that  she  is  capable  of  producing.  .  .  •      t,  .uu  ^^a 

To  make  money  from  milk  you  must  use  a  feed  that  buUds  and  "^^"^J^J^^^^f  ^^  ^"^ 
con^on-that  brings  cows  quickly  to  peak  production  and  keeps  them  there. 
Larro  does  this.     Larro  has  many  splendid  milk  records  to  its  credit;  but  ^t  is  more 
^irnific^t  thafk^^^^         who  use  Larro  consistently  also  produce  milk  profitably. 
This  can  be  done  with  grade  cows  or  pure-breds  alike. 

There  is  a  grade  cow  on  the  Larro  Research  Farm  that  in  two  years  »"C«-^«^^% 
mUk  yield  from  5,851.2  lbs.  to  13,157.1  lbs.  for  corjesponding  270.day  pei^^^^^^^^^ 
{^another  grade  cow  in  the  same  herd  that  produced  13.646.4  lbs.  milk   the  past 
year-yielding  3.2  lbs.  of  mUk  for  every  lb.  of  grain  she  ate. 

Take  ^die  champion  grade  cow  of  the  South,  who  produced  23.245  lbs.  milk  and 
i  U4  fibs  butter  in  a  year.    She  is  Larro-fed.    Or,  among  pure-breds,  the  Meadow- 

which  holds  45  Register  of  Merit  records  and  is  lead  by  Princes  Rose 

broS^  wVthl4,292  lbs.  milk  and  639.5  lbs.  of  butter  fat-a  state  record. 

Culon  like  that  is  profitable-whether  it  comes  from  grade  cows  or  pure-breds 

—whether  the  cow  ever  sets  a  record  or  not. 

You  are  mUking  cows  to  make  money.    They'll  make  the  most  money  on  Larro. 

Order  now  from  your  nearest  dealer. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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THE    SAFE     RATION    FOR    DAIRY    COWS 
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WORLD  WIDE  SHIFTS  IN  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 


Far-reaching  cliangos  in  tlie  world 
dairy  industry  in  recent  years  are  vitally 
affecting  tlie  volume  and  course  of  inter- 
national trade  in  dairy  products,  and 
directly  or  indirectly  exerting  an  inHuence 
upon  American  markets,  declares  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  a  special  review  of  the  situation. 

The  foreign  butter  marltet  just  now  is 
exerting  a  strengthening  influence  upon 
the  market  in  this  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  pointed  out,  the  prosi)ecl  of 
increased  supplies  from  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  and  Argentina  during  the  sea- 
son now  l>eginning,  together  with  con- 
tinued recovery  of  the  dairy  industry  m 
B:urope  during  the  coming  year  may 
make  it  possible  for  British  markets  to 


find  such  ample  supplies  as  to  react  un- 
favorably upon  the  butter  market  in  the 
llniled  States. 

Foreign  production  is  the  heaviest  it 
has  ever  been,  but  recently  renewed  pur- 
chases by  Germany  of  large  quantities 
of  foreign  l»utter  and  seasonal  scarcity  «)f 
imported  supplies  in  Great  Britain  have 
combined  to  prevent  what  seemed  other- 
wise to  be  an  inevitable  price  decline. 

Dairy  production  has  been  increasing 
in  recent  years  in  virtually  all  countries 
the  world  over,  due  to  the  general  profit- 
ableness of  dairying  as  compared  with 
other  farm  enterprises.  The  general  de- 
pressitm  in  the  European  margarine  in- 
dustry gives  added  evidence  of  heavy 
world  production  of  butter. 

The   most  recent  growth   in   dairying 


has  taken  place  in  tlie  comparatively  new 
and  unexploited  countries,  including  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  and  Argentina,  and 
there  is  every  reas<m  to  believe,  says  the 
deiiartment,  that  this  expansion  is  of  a 
substantial  and  permanent  nature. 

Russia  l)ef()re  the  war  was  second  only 
to  Denmark  as  an  exporter  of  butter, 
with  150,(MK),(KK)  pounds  annually.  The 
war  cut  off  this  surplus.  The  European 
butter  trade  is  now  alxuit  l)ack  to  pre- 
war volume  with  the  former  Russian 
sui)ply  replaced  by  butter  from  these 
other  and  newer  producing  countries. 

Dairymen  feel  that  iiroduction  will 
continue  to  increase  throughout  the  world 
and  that  more  consideration  will  have 
to  be  given  the  demand  side  of  the  situa- 
tion. 
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and  as  such,  beneficial  to  all  ages,  it  is 
probable  that  the  amount  consumed  by 
older  people  will   increase. 

REASONS  FOR  DRINKING  MILK. 
People  appparently  drink  milk  because 
it  is  a  pleasing  beverage  rather  than  be- 
cause it  is  good  for  tliem  or  because 
they    consider   it   a   food    which    can    be 

USea    lO    glX'U    uu»aui»6»-    "■»    — 

for  other  and  more  expensive  foods. 
"Like  it"  constituted  55  per  cent,  of  the 
reasons  for  drinking  nulk,  whereas  health 
and  food  value  made  up  27  per  cent,  of 
the  reasons.  The  remainder  drank  it 
because  they  were  required  either  by 
their  parents  or  by  the  doctor.  It  should 
be  noted  that  "like  it"  was  the  easiest 
and  more  natural  answer  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  in  some  cases  there  wos  a 
deeper  reason  than  merely  a  question 
of  taste  but  which  could  not  be  obtain- 
ed by  the  interviewer  without  suggest- 
ing an  answer.  This  assumption  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  per- 
centage of  those  replying  to  the  mail 
questionnaire  who  said  that  they  drunk 
milk  because  of  f(.od-value  and  health 
was  larger  than  the  percentage  rej .ly- 
ing that  they  drank  it  because  they 
liked  it.  Those  filling  out  the  mail  ques- 
tionnaires had  more  time  for  thought 
and  consultation  with  other  members  of 
the  family  than  was  the  case  with  those 
interviewed  personally. 

REASONS  FOR  NOT  DRINKING 
MILK. 
Taste  is  the  primary  factor  influencing 
people  against  the  use  of  milk.  Forty- 
nine  per  cent,  of  the  reasons  advanced 
for  not  drinking  milk  were  to  the  effect 
that  people  did  not  like  it.  Preference 
for  coffee,  tea,  etc..  was  the  next  n.ost 
common  reply.  This  is  anoth«r  illustra- 
tion of  the  statement  made  above  that 
people  consider  milk  only  as  a  beverage 
competing  with  other  drinks. 

"Do   not   need   it"   constituted    11    per 
cent,  of  the  reasons  for  not  drinking  milk. 
This  implies  that,  by  some,  milk  is  con- 
sidered   a.s    a    sort    of    medicine    to    be 
taken    only    in    case    of    illness    or    poor 
health.    This  impression  may  be  the  m- 
direct  result  of  past  advertising  tending 
to  show  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food  for 
invalids  and  as  a  general  body  builder. 
That  four  per  cent,  of  the  reasons  for 
not  drinking  milk  were  to  the  effect  that 
it    was    too    high    priced    suggests    that 
there  is  not  a  thorough  understanding  by 
all   of   the   comparative  nutritive  values 
of  milk  and  other  articles  of  diet.     "A 
quart  of  milk  is  equal  in  food  value  to 
eight  eggs.     With  milk  at  12c  per  quart 
and  eggs  at  60c  per  dozen,  the  consumer 
pays   3.3   times  as   much   for   the   same 
food  value  when  buying  eggs  as  when 
buying  milk.     With  round  steak  at  37c 
par  pound  the  consumer  pays  2.3  times 
as   much    for    the    same    food    value    as 
found  in  a  quart  of  milk  at  12c."     (Bul- 
letin No.  2f>a,  U.  S.  I>epartment  of  Agri- 
culture, P.  63). 

Thirteen  per  cent,  did  not  drink  milk 
because  it  was  considered  fat  produc- 
ing, and  slightly  over  5  per  cent,  did  not 
drink  it  because  it  did  not  agree  with 
them. 

Results  of  the  mail  questionnaires  give 
the  reasons  for  not  drinking  milk  the 
«ame  relative  importance  as  above,  the 
majority  saying  that  they  did  not  drink 
milk  because  they  did  not  like  it  and 
the  next  highest  number  saying  that 
they  preferred  coffee  and  tea. 


FACTORS  WHICH  MIGHT  EFFECT 
INCREASED  MILK 
CONSUMPTION. 
It  is  natural  and  apparent  that  an  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  family  or  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  cooking  in 
general  would  cause  an  increased  con- 
sumption of  milk  just  as  either  of  these 
things  would  cause  an  increased  use  of 
brea.di  monfr  nr  other  staples.  Leaving 
these  two  factors  out  of  consideration, 
therefore,  only  17  per  cent,  of  those  in- 
terviewed could  think  of  a  reason  which 
might  cause  them  to  increase  their  milk 
consumption.  Two-thirds  of  these  per- 
sons, or  about  11  per  cent.,  replied  that 
they  would  use  more  milk  if  the  price 
were   lower. 

Slightly  over  3  per  cent,  replied  that 
more  milk  would  be  consumed  in  case 
of  sickness. 

It  is  a  commendation  of  the  dealers 
of  Philadelphia  that  only  one  person  in 
a  hundred  complained  about  the  quali- 
ty of  the  milk  which  was  being  served. 
Changing  seasons  did  not  effect  the 
amount  of  milk  consumed  daily  in  the 
cases  of  over  77  per  cent,  of  the  families 
interviewed. 

Twelve  per  cent,  of  the  families  used 
more  milk  in  cold  weather  principally  be- 
cause of  an  increased  amount  of  cook- 
ing. In  summer,  fruits  in  various  fo»ms 
and  ice  cream  are  used  a  great  deal  as 
desserts  and  in  winter  their  place  is 
taken  by  puddings  and  other  desserts 
requiring  the  use  of  milk  in  their  pre- 
paration. Gravies  and  white  sauces  of 
various  kinds  requiring  the  use  of  milk 
are  also  more  generally  used  in  winter 
than  summer. 

Ten  per  cent,  used  more  milk  in  sum- 
mer than  in  winter  principally  for  drink- 
ing purijoses  as  a  substitute  for  coflFee, 
tea  and  other  hot  drinks.  No  great 
fluctuation  between  seasons  seems  to  ex- 
ist in  the  amount  of  milk  used  by  fami- 
lies. City  consumption  figures  vary  by 
seasons  but  it  appears  from  the  data  se- 
cured directly  from  housewives  that  this 
change  must  be  due  to  such  factors  as 
summer  migration,  increased  use  by 
soda  fountains,  changes  in  hotel  and 
restaurant  consumption  and  ice  cream 
manufacture  rather  than  to  any  changes 
in  consumption  within  the  family  itself. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  FOOD 
BILL  SPENT  ON  FRESH  MILK. 
Data  secured  from  240  housewives  in- 
dicate that  8  per  cent,  of  the  food  bill 
was  used  to  purchase  milk.  Milk  is 
of  more  importance  to  Jewish  families 
than  to  those  of  any  other  group  as  this 
group  spent  10.3  per  cent,  of  its  food 
budget  for  milk.  Poor  and  Italian  fami- 
lies used  less  milk  and  spent  a  smaller 
percentage  for  milk  than  families  of 
other  groups.  The  wealthy  families  used 
more  milk  than  any  other  group,  but 
spent  a  smaller  percentage  of  its  bud- 
get for  milk  than  either  the  well-to-do 
or  Jewish  groups.  This  is  explained  by 
a  greater  expenditure  for  all  type  of 
food  by  the  wealthy. 

Answers  from  141  mail  questionnaires 
indicate  that  fresh  vegetables  and  meat 
are  considered  the  foods  of  greatest  im- 
portance, with  bread  next  and  milk 
fourth.  The  housewife  was  asked  on 
the  questionnaire  to  list  the  five  most 
important  foods  in  her  household  in  the 
order  of  importance.  The  food  mention- 
ed first  was  given  a  weighting  of  five, 
the  second  a  weighting  of  four  and  .so  on 
with  the  fifth  a  weighting  of  one.  (See 
page  1). 


USE  OF  CREAM,  BUTTERMILK 
AND   SKIMMED   MILK. 

Four  hundred  fauulies  were  using  2:{7 
pints  of  cream  per  week,  a  weekly  con- 
sumption of  .59  pints  per  family  and 
.13  pints  per  capita.  An  interesting  item 
is  the  fact  that  the  Jewish  group  used 
.14  pints  of  cream  per  capita,  a  higher 
figure  than  that  of  any  other  group,  ex- 

^«r»f  fhp  wpulthv  croun.  which  consumed 
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.52  pints  per  capita. 

Four  hundred  families  were  found  to 
be  using  303  pints  of  buttermilk  per 
week.  This  was  a  weekly  consumption 
of  .76  pints  per  family  and  .10  pints  per 
capita.  The  colored  grtnip  were  by  far 
the  largest  consumers  of  this  commodity, 
this  group  consuming  .56  pints  per  capita 
or  more  than  twice  as  much  as  any 
other  group. 

An  interesting  feature  brought  out 
was  that  not  one  of  the  four  hundred 
families  was   using  any  skimmed   milk. 

CONSUMPTION  OF  BUTTER, 
BUTTER  SUBSTITUTES 
AND  CHEESE. 
Four  hundred  families  were  using  825 
pounds  of  butter  per  week,  a  per-fami- 
ly    consumption    of    slightly    over    two 
pounds    and    a   per    capita    consumi)tion 
of  .44  pounds  per  week.    Total  consump- 
tion of  butter  substitutes  was  20  pounds 
per  week,  a  per  family  consumption  of 
.05  pounds   and   a  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  .01  i)ounds  per  week.     This  l:it- 
tei    was,   in    almost    all   cases,   used    f«)r 
cooking  purposes. 

The  survey  shows  that,  in  common 
witlV  the  rest  of  the  United  States, 
Philadelphia  people  are  not  users  of 
cheese,  except  the  Italian  group. 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  PRICE  COM- 
PARISONS BETWEEN 
CITIES. 

Milk  is  consistently  cheaper  to  the 
consumer  in  Philadelphia  than  in  most 
other  large  cities.  Distributors  were  in- 
terested in  finding  out  if  the  consunurs 
realized  this  fact.  Only  twenty-three  of 
the  four  hundred  housewives  intervieweil 
knew  that  milk  was  cheaper  in  Phila- 
delphia. None  of  the  Italian  group 
knew  it  and  only  one  each  in  the  colored 
and  suburban  groups. 

MILK  PUBLICITY  IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Advertising  of  milk  was  studied  by 
asking  the  consumers  a  number  of  ques- 
tions about  milk  publicity  which  they 
had  heard  or  seen;  such  as,  work  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council, 
bill  boards,  newspaper  advertising  of 
the  dealers,  booklets,  etc. 

Several   questions   dealing  with   differ- 
ent   phases    of    advertising    were    asked 
in  the  questionnaire.     "Where   and  l-ow 
have  you  heard  or  seen  the  use  of  fresh 
milk  advocated?     In  schools?     In  other 
places?"     Answers  to  this  question  were 
classified   under  lectures,  leaflets,   plays, 
stories  and  cooking  demonstrations.    Out 
of  a  total  of  400  women  interviewed,  77 
remembered    something    along    this   line. 
W^omeifl    freq^uently    ^entk)ned    several 
different  sources  and  all  were  noted  by 
the    interviewer    and    tabulated    withojit 
weighting.     The  question   was   designed 
to  test  the  work  of  the  Philadelphia  In- 
ter-State   Dairy     Council    done    in     the 
schools,  in  the  homes,  in  supper  clubs, 
and    many   other  places.     The   answers 
to  this  question  indicate  that  two-thirds 
of  this   information   reached   the  house- 
wife through  the  schools.    The  remaind- 


er came  through  other  channels,  which 
consisted  mainly  of  the  Philadelphia  In- 
ter-State Dairy  Council,  insurance  com- 
jianies,  doctors  and  magazines. 

The  wealthy  class,  however,  received 
most  of  their  information  from  "other 
places."  This  class  interviewed  doctors 
quite  frequently,  especially  regarding  the 
health  of  their  children,  according  to 
the  rei)ort  of  several  wealthy  women 
interviewed.  Lectures  were  mentioned 
49  times  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  lectures  were  mentioned  much  more 
frequently  than  leaflets,  the  former  be- 
injr  twice  the  latter,  both  in  the  case  of 
schools  and  "other  places."  Eleven  wo- 
men remeinbered  having  seen  leaflets 
which  reached  them  through  schools 
while  8  women  hnd  seen  leaflets  which 
reached  them  from  "other  places." 
Fourteen  of  the  15  plays  remembered  and 

3  of  the  4  stories  remembered  came 
through  schools.  Three  cooking  demon- 
strations in  schools  were  mentioned  and 

4  in  "other  places."  Fifty-six  per  cent, 
of  this  information  reached  the  house- 
wife directly  and  44  per  cent,  reached 
her  through  some  other  member  of  the 
family.  In  light  of  the  above  statements, 
it  is  evident  that  the  nutrition  and  health 
work  which  has  been  conducted  in  the 
Philadelphia  schools  is  getting  home  to 
the   mothers. 

PLACES   WHERE   ADVERTISING 
HAS  BEEN  SEEN. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "Where 
have  ytia  seen  fresh  milk  advertised?" 
46  per  cent,  of  tho.se  interviewed  remem- 
bered some  form  of  advertising. 

"Newspapers"  was  the  most  frequent 
answers.  "Dealers'  wagons"  was  next, 
"Hillboards"  came  third  and  "Street  car 
.'.(Is"  was  fourth. 

The  consumers  were  asked  what  they 
remembered  most  about  the  advertise- 
ments they  had  seen.  Food  value  was 
found  to  be  the  feature  most  often  re- 
membered. Quality  came  second  and 
cleanliness  was  third.  This  shows  the 
kind  of  advertising  which  has  been  fean 
tured  in  Philadelphia  in  recent  years 
and  the  future  of  its  appeal  to  the  public. 

FEATURES  SUGGESTED  FOR 
ADVERTISING. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  find  out 
what  particular  features  of  milk  influ- 
enced the  consumer  most  in  his  use  of 
this  food.  Accordingly  the  question  was 
asked,  "What  special  features  do  you 
think  should  be  advertised?' 

Food  value  ranked  first  in  the  mind  of 
the  consumer  as  an  argument  in  favor  of 
using  milk,  quality  ranked  second  and 
cleanliness  third,  showing  that  the  efforts 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council,  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  and  the  Philadelphia  dealers 
to  improve  both  the  food  value  and 
quality  of  the  Philadelphia  milk  supply 
is  being  appreciated  by  the  consumer. 

RANKING  OF  MILK 

ADVERTISEMENTS 

Seven  kinds  of  milk  publicity,  distri- 
buted by  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council  were  shown  to  fifty  men, 
fifty  women  and  fifty  children  to  find  out 
what  sort  of  publicity  message  appealed 
to  them  most. 

The  poster  which  was  given  first  rank 
was  the  one  entitled  "Mothers  It's  Up  to 
You,"  with  which  most  of  our  readers 
are  familiar  and  which  has  been  used  by 
Ihe  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Coun- 
(Continucd   on   page    12) 
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UNIVERSITY  OF 
MARYLAND 

SHORT  COURSES 

The  University  of  Maryland  announces 
The  Third  Annual  Short  Course  in 
Dairy  Husbandry. 

1.  Testing  milk  and  cream  (cne 
week),    December    29th    to    January    3, 

1925. 

2.  Dairy  Production  (4  weeks),  Jan- 
uary 5th  to  31st,  1925. 

3.  Dairy  Manufacture  (4  weeks), 
January  5th    to  31st,   1925. 

...I  .. ..t    ^K»    Afc'f    nrtiirsp    i<;    to 

1  lie     |IUIl«»o».     vf.      n.^     - 

supply  with  milk  and  cream  testers  for 
milk  plants,  creameries  and  Cow  Testing 


(# 


J 


Associations. 

The  Dairy  Product  Course  will  be  of 
value  to  farm  hoys  interested  in  ctc, 
feeding  and  management  of  dairy  cows, 
who  do  not  have  the  time  to  attend  the 
four  year  courses. 

The  Dairy  Manufacturing  course  is 
planned  to  assist  the  workers  In  milk 
plants,  receiving  stations  and  creameries 
to  better  understand  the  neeessity  for 
the  production  of  increased  quality  in 
manufactured  dairy  products. 

The  subject  matter  in  all  the  courses 
is  entirely  practical,  consisting  of  labora- 
tory work  in  the  testing  and  manu- 
facturing latioratories  and  with  the  herd, 
supplemented  by  lectures. 

In    the    Babcock    testing    course,    the 
history,  volume  and  value  of  dairy  pnK- 
ducts  are  taken  up  as  well  as  the  study  of 
the  secretion  of  milk,  the  composition  of 
milk,  cream,  condensed  evaporated  milks 
and    powders,    the    proper    sampling    of 
dairy  products,  and  their  accurate  testing. 
The  requirements  for  entrance  are  that 
the    applicants    be   at    least    18    years   of 
age    and    have    a    good    common    scIi.m.I 
education.     No   entrance    examination    is 
required.     Persons    having    practical    ex- 
perience on  the  farm  or  who  are  working 
in  milk  receiving  stations  or  milk  plants 
should  derive  the   greatest   benefit   from 
these  courses. 

No  tuition  is  charged  t<.  residents  of 
Marvland.  A  fee  of  $5.00  to  cover  est 
of  materials  supplied  in  each  course  for 
the  various  laboratories  is  assessed. 

Room  and  board  may  be  had  in  pri- 
vate   families    for   from    $10   to    $12   per 

Facilities  make  it  necessary  to  limit 
the  number  possible  to  take  the  course, 
therefore.  It  is  very  necessary  if  you  de- 
sire to  take  the  course  that  you  make 
application  at  once  either  to  the  C«.unty 
Agent  or  Dairy  Husbandry  Department, 
University  of  Maryland,  College  Park, 
Maryland. 


PENNSYLVANIA  DAIRY 
MANUFACTURING 

SHORT  COURSES 

Plans   are   being   made   by   the   Dairy 
Husbandry  Department  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  for  its  Thirty-third 
Annual    Creamery    Short    Course.    This 
year   three   separate   short   courses   each 
lasting     for     two      weeks     have     been 
scheduled    to    replace    the    eight    weeks' 
general    course    given    in    former    years. 
This  change  was  made  to  take  care  of 
the   demand   for   more  specialized   work, 
linder  the  new  piaii,  iiuii  who  .orrr.cr.y 
could  not  he  away  from  their  plant  for 
« ipht  weeks  can  come  in  and  stay  for  the 
two  weeks'  course  in  a  particular  line  of 
work.    Those    who    have    had   no   plant 
experience  and  want  a  general  course  in 
Jill  manufacturing  subjects  will  have  the 
oj.portunity     to     stay     throughout     the 
three  courses. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  Cream- 
ery, equipped  with  up  to  date  machinery 
for  handling  butter,  cheese,  ice  cream, 
market   milk  and  condensed  milk  oifers 


excellent  facilities  for  teaching  dairy 
manufacturing  work.  During  the  past 
ye.ir  157,9()9  pounds  of  butter,  13,277 
pounds  of  cheese,  10,()00  gallons  of  ice 
cream  and  150,000  quarts  of  market  milk 
were  handled  in  this  plant.  Located  as 
it  is  in  the  midst  of  hundreds  of  dairy 
plants,  the  College  is  in  a  position  to 
place  men  who  do  satisfactory  work, 
In    g«)od    positi(.ns    at    the   close    of    the 

course. 

The  courses  offered  this  year  will  be  as 

follows: 

1.  Testing  dairy  products  and  the 
manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese,  Janu- 
;,rv  Sth  to  24th. 

2.  Ice   Cream    Making,   January    26th 

to   February  r»th. 

.-}.  Market  Milk  and  Milk  Condensing, 
February  9th  to  20th. 

Tlie  work  will  be  handled  by  the 
re^rular  Dairy  Dei^artmental  staff,  assisted 
by  specialists  in  the  various  lines  of 
work.  The  expenses  in  connection  with 
the  course  will  be  a  registration  fee  of 
$10.(K)  for  each  course,  board  and  room 
.<!|0.00  to  $12.00  per  week,  books  and 
white  suits  $10.00  to  $15.00. 

Application  for  reguistratlon  in  the 
short  course  or  any  other  information 
regarding  the  work  can  he  had  by  writ- 
ing to  Professor  R.  G.  Bressler,  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  State  College, 
Pennsylvania. 


Mother  Nature  sees  that  the  frost  is  on 
the  pumpkin,  but  we  have  to  see  that  the 
corn  is  in  the  shock. 


if 


THE  POWER  OF  MILK 

Milk  has  energy  and  power  that  until 
a  recent  date  it  was  not  generally  known 
it   possessed.     A   demonstration    in   Chi- 
cago, however,  prove<l  these  facts  beyond 
a    dmibt,   for   a  locom.itive,   using   dried 
milk  as  fuel,  pulled  five  passenger  coaches 
a  distance  of  twenty  miles.     More  than 
200  passengers   were  in   the  cars.        Ihe 
demonstration  was  made  by  Herman  M. 
Bundcsen,  health   commissioner   of  Chi- 
cago, on   a  Rock  Island    Railroad   train. 
Dried  cows'  milk  was  used  exclusively  on 
the  run.     It  was  .shoveled  into  the  fire- 
box In  snow  white-  lumps.    The  purpose 
of  the  experiment  was  to  dramat./.e  the 
fact  that  milk,  which  can  be  used  as  fuel 
for  a  locomotive,  is  also  fuel  for  the  hu- 
man body,  containing  energy  which  the 
body  gets  from  it  as  much  as  the  loco- 
motive does. 


Trimming  out  fence-corners  with  a 
scythe  has  rather  undeservedly  become  a 
lost  art  in  many  sections  of  the  country. 


FEWER  CASES  OF 

SERIOUS  ANIMAL 

DISEASES  REPORTED 

Fewer  cases  of  hog  cholera,  black-leg 
and  anthrax,  all  serious  infectious  dis- 
,.„sos  affecting  livestock  in  Pennsylvania, 
w.re  indicated  by  the  September  I  report 
of  the  State  bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
Only  145  cases  of  hog  cholera  were 
reported  during  the  first  eight  months 
„f  1924  as  compared  with  375  during  the 
same  period   last  year. 

Anthrax  appears  much  less  Prevalent 
this  year.  Up  to  S<Tteniber  1  only  20 
cases  were  reported  compared  with  133 
cases  last  year.  Black-leg  was  also  re- 
ported less  with  only  29  cases  when  303 
cases  were  found  a  year  ago. 

The  co-operati(m  given  the  state  by 
local  veterinarians  and  the  prompt  service 
rendered  by  the  field  agents  employed  by 
the  state,  make  it  possible  to  control 
these  extremely  infectious  diseases  before 
any  great  spread  and  loss  result. 


SUGARC 

Schumacher  Feed 


and 


Boss  Dairy  Ration 


And  the  Nation^s 
Milk  Supply 

TN  <-he  North,  South,  East  and  West,  wher- 
X  ever  dairy  cows  are  kept,  Sugared  Schu- 
macher Feed  and  Boss  Dairy  Ration  are  a 
mighty  important  part  in  the  nation's  milk 
production.  These  two  famous  feeds  when 
fed  in  combination  make  a  dairy  ration 
whi^  h  for  "long  time"  milk  production  and 
health  maintenance  you  cannot  equal. 
Sugared  Schumacher,  the  Old  Reliable  carbo- 
hydrate teed,  is  the  maintenance  part  of  the 
ration  and  provides  the  cows  with  stamina, 
vitality  and  vigor  to  "stand  up"  under  long 
and  heavy  milking  periods,  while  Boss  Dairy 
Ration  with  its  24%protein  content  furnishes 
the  choicest  protein  concentrates  to  make  big 
milk  yields.  These  two  feeds  fed  in  combi- 
nation represent  real  true  feeding  economy. 

For  Sale  By  AU  Good  Dealers  Everywhere 

The  Quaker  Oafs  Compaiy 

1665  Ry.  ExchMigc  Bidg.       \ddre.,  CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


OVER  600  STUDY 
'AG"  AT  STATE 

COLLEGE 

A  total  of  150  new  students  entered 
four  year  courses  at  the  agricultural 
school  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
this  fall.  There  are  499  young  men  and 
women  pursuing  four  year  courses  at 
this  time,  a  slight  increase  over  last  year 
when  Penn  State  ranked  among  the  five 
largest      agricultural     colleges      in      the 

country. 

Including  68  students  in  the  four  y«ar 
course  in  agricultural  education,  affiliated 
with  the  new  school  of  education  at  Penn 
•State,  and  78  two-year  course  with 
special  students,  there  are  now  635  study- 
ing agriculture,  a  drop  of  55  from  last 
year's  figures.  Those  students  majoring 
in  four  year  agricultural  courses,  ten  in 
number,  include  94  seniors,  107  juniors, 
148  sophomores  and  the  150  freshmen. 


GET  READY  FOR 

THIS  YEAR'S 

ICE  HARVEST 

Every  dairy  farmer  should,  if  possible, 
harvest  a  crop  of  ice  during  the  coming 
winter.  With  the  demand  for  better 
care  of  milk  on  the  farms,  the  necessity 
for  harvesting  an  ice  crop  can  not  be 
underestimated. 

See  that  your  ice  house  is  ready  for 
the  coming  cold  snaps.  Tools  and  equip- 
ment can  be  gotten  ready  in  advance. 

There  is  still  time  to  build  an  ice 
house,  if  you  do  not  have  one.  The  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture  can  furnish 
you  with  plans  and  details  regarding  the 
construction  of  ice  houses,  for  the  asking. 
A  good  supply  of  ice  will  greatly  facili- 
tate the  cooling  of  milk  next  summer 
and  also  serve  many  uses  in  the  farm 
home. 


Fall  pruning  is  timely  pruning. 
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THE  BESTOILCALENDAR 


k*«T*: 


EQUIPMENT  TO  HANDLE  MILK  f#< 


I 


FROM   COW    TO   CONSUMER 


tnotucTSi 

kUWPMIM 


BABCOCK  TESTERS 

Hand  operated 
filasily  attached  to  any 
bciicli  or  table  by  tbiinib 
screw.        Hiiiest    quality 
workmniiship  and  materials. 

2  bottle  size 
$6.S0 

1  bottle  .size 
$7.50 


Galvan- 


STEEL  BUCKETS 

Heavy    Metal,   each,   95c 


North  Milking  Pail 

No  other  covered  pail 
compares  with  it.  Advo- 
cated by  all  authorities. 

$3.50  each 


WASH  TANK 

Made  of  heavy 
galvanized  «  t  e  e  1 
with  drain  board. 

3  ft.  long  $18.00 

4  ft.  long  $21. .SO 


CAN  BRUSH 

4'2  X  8  inches 

35c  each 


Bottle  Brush 

2'.|  X  i,s  inches 

50c  each 

Get  brush  catalog 

(or  other  btushes. 


THER- 
MOM- 
ETEKS 

Floating 

Made  for 
dairy  work 

Hand- 

\vi  iten 

scale  with 

large    plain 

figures. 

25c 

each 


Lansdowne 
Milking  Stool 

Made  in  one 
niece  of  galvan- 
ized malleable 
iron,  which  can- 
not break  or  rust 
Light  (,^'2  lbs.) 
and  stiong 


$2.00 
each. 


Brooms 

Nailed 
Heads 

Mixed,  co.irse  and  fine  fd)res 
Each  $1.(H),  half-dozen  So.oO 


Shipping 
Cans 

N.  Y.  Style 
First  quality,  heavy  ship- 
ping   cans    with    "umbrella 
cover." 

40qt.  $4.85  each 
46qt.$5.l0each 

Marking— any  style— extra 


FEED  COOKER 


Consists  of 
fire  box, 
galvanized 

I  steel  boiler 
with  four 
handles 

I  and  cover, 
length  of  6 
in.  stove 
pipe  and 
one    elbow. 

25  g*l.  $1S.5«      49  f«l.  $18.M 
7S    "     24.M    IM    "      25.00 


DE  LAVAL 
SEPARATORS 

In  7  sizes  for  farm  use. 
Electric  or  hand  devices. 
l)e  I. avals  are  the  leaders. 
Send  for  complete  catalog. 


Dairy  Boilers 

Special  for  dairy  farmers. 

i^z  horsepower. 

Stands  50  lbs.  pressure. 

Built  according  to  A.  S.  M.  E.  code. 

Complete  $95.00 

Send  for  catalog. 


leiry^basse! 

1918  Market  St.,  PHILADELPHIA 


33  So.  Charles  St.,  BALTIMORE 


A  Conditioner  For  Your  Cows 

LEWIS 

LINSEED  CAKE  and  CAKE  MEAL 


Highly  Digestible 
and 


LAXATIVE 


Increase 

Your 

Profit 

by  adding  it 

to 
Each  Ration 


John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co. 


Lafayette  Building 


Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Also  Manufacturers  of  Dutch  Boy  Paint  Products 


CONSUMERS  DEMAND  FOR  MILK  IN  PHILADELPHIA 


(Continued   from   page    10) 


cil  consistently  for  the  last  two  years. 
'1  lie  apiMiil  of  tliis  poster  is  tliat  of  tlie 
liealth  of  the  ohihlrcn  and  the  mother's 
joy  ami  happiness  in  seeing  them  grow. 

Number  two  is  the  poster  "Full  of  life, 
health  and  pep"  showing  two  boys  box- 
ing and  grandfather  looking  on.  This 
ixister  has  been  fotmd,  by  the  Dairy 
Coiineil,  to  be  very  popular  as  it  shows 
the  importance  of  milk  for  old  and 
yoimg. 

(_  these  posters  have  been  illustrated 
in  previous  issues  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'    Keview.)      Ed. 

USE  OF  MILK  IN  HOTELS 

AND  RESTAURANTS 

Fifty  Philadelphia  restaurants  were 
.>lii(iied  with  a  view  of  finding  out  how 
the  use  of  milk  in  such  places  differs 
froiu  the  use  of  milk  in  homes.  It  was 
found  that  in  the  homes  a  large  pro- 
liorlioii  of  milk  was  used  by  grown  ups 
in  cooking.  In  restatirants  a  large  pro- 
portion was  used  as  whole  milk  in  drink- 
ing, except  in  the  case  of  high  class 
hotels  and  exclusive  restaurants  where  a 
greater   j)roportion  was   used  in  cooking. 

It  has  been  said  that  restaurant  peojjle 
do  not  like  to  sell  milk  as  there  is  more 
jirofit  in  coffee.  It  was  interesting  to 
note  that  thirteen  ntanagers  said  they 
jireferred  to  sell  milk;  nineteen  said 
coffee,   ten   had   no  jireference  and   eight 


said  they  had  not  considered  the  question. 
While  it  is  impossible,  in  a  short  r. - 
view,  to  give  a  comprehensive  summary 
of  the  results  of  the  survey,  it  is  evident 
that  Messrs.  Lawrence  A.  Adams,  Asso- 
ciate Marketing  l*>onomist,  liiireau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  IJ.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  (ieorge  O.  Smith, 
Marketing  Specialist,  Bureau  of  Markets, 
Pennsylvania  Dejiartment  of  Agricul- 
ture; Newell  M.  Beatty,  Vict(»r  C  No- 
irini,  Doiiiiiii  C.  vV'iMuift,  r'lriii  /\r».>i3ittiit^, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  LI.  S. 
Department  of  .Agricidture,  have  con- 
ducted a  survey  and  have  gotten  to- 
gether a  very  informing  document,  which 
will  be  of  great  .service  to  the  offii-ers 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Asso 
elation,  the  Philadelphia  Inter-Slate 
Dairy  Council  and  the  Philadeljihia 
dealers  in  formulating  sales  plans  for 
the  future.  It  contains  a  great  de.d  of 
information  which  will  be  found  very 
valuable  to  all  readers  of  this  i»ublicition. 
It  is  forttmate  for  the  farmers  suj>plying 
Philadelphia  that  such  a  survey  has  l»een 
made  as  it  will  enable  them  to  arrive  at 
.1  comprehensive  understanding  of  the 
market  situation   in   Philadel])hia. 

Copies  of  the  comi)lete  survey  may  be 
had  by  ap|)lying  to  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cidtural  Economics,  l^.  S.  Department  of 
Agricidture,  Washington,  D.  (\  or  this 
office.     (Editor) 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 

MONTHLY  NEWS  LETTER 
Edited  by  Carl  A.  Sagcr,  Tester.    R.  G.  Waltz,  County  Agent 

The  results  of  the  cow  testing  work  for  the  month  of  S«'pteiid)er  shows,  tlmt  2() 
herds  were  tested  comprising  255  cows  in  milk  and  89  dry. 

Mend)ers  of  the  association  are  starting  to  cull  (tut  the  boarder  cows.  The 
association  has  been  in  operation  5  nxmths  which  is  long  enough  to  suggest  the 
iini)roritable  ones.  During  the  month  of  September,  11  unprofitable  cows  were  dis- 
]iosed  of. 

Thirteen  cows  produced  over  -tO  pounds  of  fat  and  2(5  cows  produced  over  1,(K)() 
potmds  of  milk  eacli.  Two  cows  produced  over  50  ixumds  of  fat  while  7  produ-.-ed 
over  1,2(K)  potmds  of  milk. 

The  lumors  for  the  highest  butterfat  producing  cow  in  the  assm-iation  for  the 
month,  goes  to  a  grade  Holstein  owned  by  Owen  (lerhart  of  Palm.  She  jiroduced 
1,242  poimds  of  milk  containing  5.4  fat  content,  or  «)7  pounds  of  Imtterfat  for  the 
month.     She  is  6  years  old  and  freshened  .\tigust  20, 

The  highest  milk  producing  cow  in  the  association  for  the  month  was  a  pure 
bred  Holstein  owned  by  J.  L.  Wood  and  Sons  of  Red  Hill.  She  i)roduced  1,312 
])otinds  of  milk.  This  pure  bred  Holstein  was  the  highest  bulterfat  i)roducing  cow 
in  the  association  for  the  month  of  August.     She  is  G  years  old  and  freshened  July  fi. 

The   second   highest   milk  producing  cow     was    a  pure   bred    Holstein   owned    by 
H.  D.  Allebach  of  Trapi)e,  .she  having  produced  1,266  poimds  of  milk. 

The  10  highest  cows  in  the  association  for  butterfat  for  the  month  of  September 
were  as  follows: 

Owner  Name  of  Breed  Age       When  Lbs.  Lbs. 

of  Cow  Yrs.       Fresh  Milk       Butterfat 

Owen  C.erhart  Miss  Fisher,  Gr.  H.  6  Aug.  20  1242  67.07 

W.  J.  Hendren  No.  7,  P.  B.  J.  4  Aug.  3  849  51.79 

J.  L.  Wood  and  Sons  Lily,  P.  B.  H.  6  July   6  1342  48.83 

C.  Win.  Havwood  Buttercup,  Gr.  J.  9  June  26  969  48.45 

A.  K.  Hothenberger  Annie,  P.  B.  H.  6  Apr.  12  1242  43.17 

IL  D.  Allebach  Madaline,  P.  B.  H.  4  Aug.  1266  43.04 

C.  A.  Wismer  Canary,  P.  B.  IL  H  May  1209  42.32 

W.  J.  Hendren  No.  3,  P.  B.  J.  Aug.   13  879  42.19 

P.  A.  Metz  Haily,  Gr.  H.  12  Aug.  10  1161  41.80 

A.  K.  Hothenberger  Old  Aaggie,  P.  B.  IL  6  Feb.  3  1146  41.26 

Highest  herd  average  milk  production: 

Cows  Milking  Average  Lbs.  Milk 

J.  L.  Wood  and  Sons 15  826 

I  ,evi  CI.  Schultz,  Est 16  7f 6 

C.  A.  Wismer  and  Son   4  775 

P.   A.   Metz    4  7.-)8 

Highest  herd  average  butterfat  production: 

Cows  Milking                 Average  Lbs.  Fat 

J.    Alan    Middleton    2  31.39 

O.  M.  Woodward  and  Son  8  29.89 

P.    A.    Met/-    4  28.42 

J.  L.  Wood  and  Sons 15  27.62 

Highest  herd  average  test: 

Average  Test  Breed 

W.    J.    Hendren    531  ^-  "•  '^^^^^y 

J.  A .  M  iddleton 6.01  P.  B.  C,  uernsey 

Sc-liool  of  Hort 4.98  Mixed 

C.  Wm.  Haywood    4.84  Jersey 

Wm.  H.  Landis , 4.48  P.  «•  Holstein 

The  highest  testing  cow  for  the  month  was  a  pure  bred  Jersey  owned  by  W.  J, 
Hendren  of  Trappe,  her  test  being  7.L 
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The  child  who  goes  to  a  school  where 
there  is  a  school  lunch  room  feels  that 
he   is   "different"   from   the  others  if  he 
{m  is  given  a  luncheon  to  bring  from  home. 
^       Tommy   had  just  such  a  feeling.     He 
was   out   of  it.     He  thought   that   if   he 
could  only  buy  his  lunch  like  the  others 
his  happiness  would  be  complete.     Mrs. 
Wallace,    his    mother,    refused    to    allow 
her  son  to  do  this.     Tommy  had  a  good 
home  and  plenty  to  eat,  it   was  foolish 
for  him  to  spend  that  extra  money.    She 
tried  to  give  him  the  thing  he  liked,  cake, 
pie  and  doughnuts,  ham  sandwiches  with 
fresh    white   bread.       But   still   Tommy 
wasn't  satisfied. 

Being     a     very     good     mother,     Mrs. 
Wallace    decided    that    now    she    would 
visit  the  school  and  find  out  about  these 
lunches.     The  next  day  just  at  noon  she 
Uiade  this  visit  to  the  lunch-room.     Here 
she  found  a  light  airy  room,  filled  with 
clean  tables  and  chairs,  at  the   far  end 
was  a  long  counter,  covered  with  spotless 
oilcloth    from    which    lunch    was    being 
served.     There  was  a  lovely  thick  cream 
soup,  and  one  filled  with  vegetables,  hot 
cocoa,  tall  glasses  of  rich  milk  and  row 
after  row  of  little  earthen  cups  filled  with 
baked   custard.       The   girls   serving   the 
lunch,  were  dressed  in  clean  white  aprons 
and  caps  and  they  were  supervised  by  a 
teacher  dressed  in  all  white.     The  teacher 
explained  to  Mrs.  Wallace,  how  children 
needed  at  least  one  hot  nourishing  dish 
at  lunch  time,  with  their  milk  and  cold 

lunch. 

The  object  of  the  lunch-room  was 
to  supply  this.  The  cooking  class,  plan- 
ned, cooked  and  served  this  food,  any 
of  which  could  be  had  for  a  very  low 
sum,  just  to  cover  the  expense.  She  ex- 
plained that  most  mothers  packed  bread 
and  butter  sandwiches  and  fresh  fruit 
in  the  children's  lunch  box  and  they 
purchased,  hot  cream  soup,  cocoa,  etc.,  to 
go  with  his  lunch.  She  displayed  charts, 
showing  how   many  children   had  bene- 
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nourishing  dish  and  glass  of  milk,  in 
l)lace  of  the  old  cold  doughnut  and  pie 
lunches. 

The  next  morning  when  Tommy  came 
to  breakfast,  such  a  sun>rise  awaited  him. 
Mother  1  ad  packed  two  nice  raisin  bread 
sandwiches,  placed  a  big  red  apple  in 
his  hand  and  with  it  ten  new  shining 
pennies.  Any  noon,  one  has  only  to 
glance  in  the  school  lunch  room,  to  see 
Tommy  the  very  first  in  line,  and 
perhaps  the  end  of  the  school  term  will 
find  him  first  of  his  class,  too. 

Suggestions  for  the  lunch  box,  packed 
by  mothers: 

Sandwiches 
Cottage  cheese  Lettuce 

Cottage  cheese  and  jelly    Thin  ham 
Cottage  cheese  and  jam.    Peanut  butter 
Cottage  Cheese  and  nuts     Brown  bread 
Cottage  cheese  and  bacon   Raisin  bread 
Egg  sandwich 

Fruits  and  Sweets 

Apples  Dates 

Oranges         Raisins 

Grapes  Figs 

Peaches  Raisin  cookies 

Pears  Stewed  and  canned  fruits 

Plums 

The  "Hot  Dish" 
(Prepared  at  the  school) 

Cocoa 

Cream  and  potato  soup 
Cream  of  tomato  soup 
Macaroni  and  cheese 
Escalloped  potato 
Vegetable  stew 

Vegetable  soup  ^ 

Creamed  rice 
Escalloped  salmon 
Hominy 

Hot  baked  apples 
Hot  baked  custards 
Baked  beans 

Milk  should  always  be  served  in  case 
pui)ils  do  not  bring  it  from  home. 
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A  GLASS  OF  MILK 
He  was  a  lord  of  high  degree 

(You  note  these  lords  are  always  high!) 
Who  met  a   milkmaid    (yes,  siree!) 

One  day  as  he  was  riding  by. 
He  asked  the  maiden— smooth  as  silk- 
He  asked  her  for— a  glass  of  milk! 

The  maiden  smiled  her  winsome  way. 
(They're    always    winsome,    are    they 

not?) 

This  tale  is  not  a  bit  rhque— 

There's  something  lacking  in  the  plot. 
When  such  a  lord  of  such  an  ilk 
Politely  craves  a  glass  of  milk! 

But  listen  while  I   whisper  low 

There  was  a  reason  for  his  plea. 
He    might    have    changed    it    (who's    to 
know?) 

Had  he  been  riding  light  and  free. 
But  close  beside  him  rode  his  dame— 

A   massive  Juno  swathed   in  silk. 
(You  see  now  why  the  plot  goes  lame. 

And  dwindles  to  a  glass  of  milk!) 

Mabel  Haughton  Gollyer. 

"Life" 


FALL  GARDEN  CLEAN-UP 

CONTROLS  INSECT  PESTS 
Much  can  be  done  in  the  prevention  of 
in.sect  attacks  on  next  year's  garden  crop 
if  the  garden  is  now  cleaned  of  crop  rem- 
nants such  as  old  vines,  stalks  and  de- 
cayed  vegetables.     All   remnants   should 
be  gathered  and  burned  or  buried  deeply. 
Many  of  our  most  troublesome  pests  feed 
in  the  late  fall  on  the  part  of  this  year's 
crop  which  is  not  used,  states  T.  L.  Guy- 
t(,n.    Chief    Entomologist,    Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture.    The  striped 
cucumber  beetle  and  the  squash  bug  are 
found   in  great   numbers  on  old   squash 
vines,  discarded,  partly  rotted  cucumbers 
and    pumpkins.     The    cabbage    appid    is 
numerous    on    old    cabbage,    stubs    from 
which  the  head  was  removed  earlier  in 
the  season.     The  same  is  true  of  insects 
of  many  other  garden  crops.     Not  only 
will  the  number  of  overwintering  insects 
be  made   less  by   this  clean-up  but  the 
overwintering  quarters   of  many  insects 
will   be  destroyed.    Burning  or  burying 
crop  remnants  will  also  help  in  the  con- 
trol of  plant  diseases. 


Get  the 
ProtecHoti 
Concrete 
Insures 


Will  Jack  Frost  catch  your  corn  crop? 
Why  take  any  chances?  With  a  silo  you 
are  prepared. 

The  ideal  one  is  the  Concrete  Silo. 
Low  in  first  cost,  it  is  also  permanent, 
fireproof,  vermin-proof,  wind-proof  and 
water-tight. 

Concrete  corn  cribs  keep  out  the  rats 
and  mice.  Concrete  manure  fits  prevent 
loss  of  valuable  fertilizing  elements. 
Concrete  in  and  about  the  dairy  barn  in- 
creases milk  production.  Concrete  feed- 
ing floors  and  hog  houses  keep  hogs 
healthy— and  profitable.  Concrete  also 
protects  farm  buildings,  and  your  home 
itself,  against  fire. 

Send  for  these  Free  Books 

We  will  gladly  send  you  on  request  our 
two  free  booklets  "A  Hundred  and  One  Farm 
Uses  for  Concrete"  and  "Permanent  Repairs 
on  the  Farm."  They  show  you  how  you  can 
make  many  permanent  improvements  about 
the  place  at  a  big  saving.  They  give  you  sim- 
ple directions  for  proportioning  and  mixing 
the  materials.  They  tell  you  how  to  get  the  great-  ^ 
est  value  out  of  every  sack  of  cement  you  buy. 
Send  for  these  two  free  booklets  today ! 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

1  ?  1 5  Walnut  Street    Farmers  Bank  Building  Union  Trust  Building 
PMILADELPHIaIpA.        P1T1SBURGH.PA.        WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

cA  National  Organization 
to  Improve  and  Extend  the  Uses  of  Concrete 


Oitices    in    29    Cities 


'QelloulOant  eiconltUlk  1 

I  .^F      T"..^-,,  v«;iv  nrofliicpr  does,  but      ^.' 


I         ^F     Pvery  milk  producer  does,  but    ^; 
you  can't  get  it  with  a  cloth  or  fine^/*'^- 
mesh  screen  strainer. 

The  only  strainer  on  the  mai  cet 

euaranteed  to  strain  milk  aVsolutely 

clean— free  from  ALL  dirt,  muck 

_  and  other  sediment— is  the 

D^riaKkV  Dr.  Clark  Purity  Stramer     a. 
r.Uiari\  »  gterilized  cotton  pad,  tightly 
Tl««  «««-hO  clamped  to  bottom  of  strainer,  successfully 
I'll  IT  IT V  removes  every  particle  of  dirtandsedimenf 

M  ;  I V  *^  fr^  the  milk-something  no  other  strainer  can  pos- 
M  ]  I  K  sibij  do.    This  we  guarantee,  or  refund  your  money. 

StrainCI^  -is used  by  thousands  of  fa'-mers,  dairies  and 
^-'^***-  milk  producing  companies,  including  Van  Camp  s, 

Sheffield  Fams  Carnation.  Borden's,  Mohawk  Milk  Co..  etc. 
Made  in  10  quart  and  18  quart  sizes. 

Ymicanhave  clean  milk  that  will  bring  t^p-not^h 

prices  all  the  time  6?/  tising  the  Dr  Clark  Purity 

Milk  Strainer.     Ask  your  dealer,  or  write 

direct  for  literature  and  prices. 


As  the  world's 
largest  manu- 
facturer of  cot- 
ton discs  for 
milk  strainers  or 
filters,  we  can 
furnish  Purity 
Cotton  Discs  in 
any  size  from 
bH  in-  *o  7  in. 
diam.  for  all 
makes  of  strain- 
er 8.  Send  for 
a  trial  order. 


Purity 

DepU    T 


Stamping  Company 

Battle  Oeok.  Mich. 
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CULL  THE  HERDS 


'I'his  is  an  *'\i'i-Ht*nt  tiim-  to  study  eco- 
nomic ))r(Kluc'tioii.  So  long  as  wi'  had  a 
high  n)ark(t  litlh-  atti-ntion  was  jiaid  to 
this  suhjrct.  Now  wilh  a  h)Wf'r  ])rice 
for  dairy  prochicls  uioro  aliiMitlon  will  be 
givtn  to  tin-  snhjcct  of  producing  with 
economy. 

This  is  a  competitive  world,  and  more 
..  >    --. 1?    „ *.._„, —    ., _„    A.>.i:^~    ;♦ 

necessary  to  meet  compi'tition  from  their 
own  connnunity,  anil  from  county,  state 
and  even  foreign  countries.  Nature's 
law  of  the  survival  oi  the  litttst  will  in 
the  end  dominati-,  and  the  fittest  in 
dairying  will  he  the  man  who  under- 
stands the  factors  of  economic  i)roduc- 
tion. 

We  hear  (juite  a  little  ahout  over- 
production of  dairy  products.  We  are, 
it  is  true,  jirodueing  more  than  we  have 
for  some  time,  and  there  is  more  milk, 
butler  and  cheese  on  the  market  than 
there  has  heen   for  several  years.     With 


By  A.  L.  HAEGKER 

importations  and  increased  interest  in  and  not  so  very 
dairying  we  may  expect  a  temporary 
over-production  and  a  lower  price.  With 
cheaper  dairy  products  consumption  will 
be  stimulated.  Thousands  of  people  who 
have  been  using  butter  substitutes  will 
return  to  butter.  People  practicing 
economy  will  be  inclined  to  spread  it  on 
thicker.  They  will  use  more  cream  on 
their  breakfast  food  and  in  their  coflFee, 
and  the  chances  are  that  the  mcreased 
consumption  will  quickly  pick  up  the 
surplus.  With  this  lower  market  we  will 
no  doubt  stop  some  of  the  importation 
which  will  lower  the  market  in  foreign 
countries  and  we  hope  will  increase  con- 
sumption in  foreign  lands. 

This  low  market  will  turn  a  good 
many  away  from  the  dairy  business. 
They  will  let  the  calves  suck  the  cows 
and  will  remark  to  their  neighbors  that 
it  don't  pay  to  milk,  and  the  pendulum 
will  eventually  swing  back.  Dairying  is 
not  a  lazy  man's  job.  The  price  of 
success  in  the  dairy  comes  rather  high, 


so  very  many  are  willing 
to  pay.  Men  who  have  good  cows  and 
are  giving  them  good  care  need  have  no 
worry,  in  fact  we  will  probably  see  a 
splendid  market  for  better  bred  dairy 
cattle  stimulated  by  the  very  fact  that 
only   such   will  survive  with   low  prices. 

This  is  an  excellent  time  to  cull  the 
herd,  weed  out  the  unprofitable  cows  and 
fill  their  places  if  you  wish  to  increase 
your  herd  with  good  animals.  \jow 
Testing  Associations  have  demonstrated 
for  many  years  that  the  large  producing 
cows  are  the  greatest  profit  makers. 
These  Associations  have  also  proven  that 
liberal  feeding  of  balanced  rations  will 
prove  the  most  profitable. 

Only  a  small  per  cent  of  the  dairy 
cows  of  this  country  are  dairy  bred 
animals.  There  is  room  for  fifty  years 
of  culling,  testing  and  breeding  and  still 
we  will  be  far  from  where  we  should  be. 
Keep  in  mind  that  some  of  the  dairy 
breeds  have  already  required  several 
hundred  years  to  build. 


Cows  that  freshen  in  fall  and  early 
winter  as  a  rule  produce  the  largest 
records.  In  a  crop-growing  country  such 
as  this  why  not  have  the  ows  freshen 
during  the  winter  months  when  the 
prices  for  hutterfat  are  high.  Many  of 
our  farmers  are  still  following  in  the  old 
rut  of  having  their  cows  freshen  in  the 
spring,  and  when  they  are  the  busiest 
with  their  farm  work  they  have  the  most 
milking  io  uo.     Tiiis  siiouiu  be  cuircetcu. 

There  never  was  a  belter  time  to  enter 
the  dairy  business  and  be  sure  of  a  future 
and  a  profit,  but  this  reward  will  fall  to 
the  man  who  uses  the  right  cow  and  ' 
gives  her  the  right  care.  A  country  that 
produces  clieap  feed  will  in  t;ie  end  sur- 
vive. The  first  man  to  quit  the  business 
is  the  fellow  with  the  low  producing  cow, 
feeding  a  high  priced  ration  composed  of 
shipped-in  fo<idstuffs.  Where  alfalfa  and 
corn  can  be  produced  on  the  farm  the.-e 
is  little  need  for  worry  over  making 
money  in  the  dairy,  especially  if  the 
right  cows  and  methods  are  used. 


"IS  GO-OPERATION  GOING  AHEAD?" 


"Co-operate,  of  course,  but  keep  right 
on  running  your  own  farm"  says  Andrew 
S.  Wing,  in  a  recent  issue  of  "Farm  and 
Fireside",  entitled  "Is  Co-operation  doing 
Ahead.'*" 

"There  is  no  magic  in  co-operation.  It 
is  merely  a  way  of  d;>ing  business.  There 
is  nothing  in  co-ojierativc  marketing  that 
will  enable  your  neighlior,  if  he  is  a  poor 
fanner,  to  make  as  much  money  as  you, 
a  good  farmer,  can  make,  and  justly  so. 
It  would  he  a  sorry  world  indeed  if  in- 
telligence and  industry  were  not  more 
richly  rewarded  than  diiUiness  and  in- 
dolence. All  the  co-operation  in  the 
v/orld  w<m't  ever  bring  top  prices  for  a 
third  rate  crop,  nor  will  it  keep  the  weeds 
(;ut  of  the  corn.     Hut  if  you  are  a  good 


farmer  co-operation  might  mean  the 
difference  between  a  profit  and  a  loss  in 
marketing  your  crops." 

"There  are  a  lot  of  good  things  which 
you  can  do  through  co-operation,  and 
there  are  a  lot  of  things  which  you  can- 
not do.  Smne  of  the  things  you  can  do 
are: 

1.  Orderly  marketing  is  made  possible 
by  i)reventing  market  gluts  and  provid- 
ing an  effective  way  to  transport  fjiim 
l)roducts  to  a  spot  where  they  are  in 
demand  and  at  the  proper  time. 

2.  It  assists  in  proper  grading,  packing 
and  iircx-essing. 

'.i.  It  provides  adequate  storage  faci- 
lities. 

4.  It  helps  finance  farmers  until  their 
crops  are  sold. 

5.  It  effects  savings  in  the  cost  of  dis- 


tribution of  farm  products  by  doing  busi- 
ness on  a  large  scale. 

6. — Properly  managed  and  financed,  a 
large  co-operative  marketing  association 
should  get  a  higher  average  price  for  your 
jiroducts  than  you  could  get  as  an  in- 
dividual. 

7.  By  acting  as  a  trade  association  a 
co-operative  can  accomj)lish  much  in  the 
way  of  clearing  uj)  trade  channels,  in- 
forming its  members,  securing  needed 
legislation,  fighting  legal  battles,  and  etc. 

•All  these  things  and  more,  the  right 
kind  of  a  co-operative  association  will 
do  for  you.  But  there  are  a  number  of 
things  which  it  cannot  do. 

1.  It  cannot  fix  prices  except  within 
reasonable  limits  that  are  in  accordance 
with   market  conditions. 

2.  It   will  not  materially  raise  prices 


WASTE  CRANK  CASE  OIL 

IS  GOOD  MITE  KILLER 

Waste  oil  removed  from  the  crank  case 
of  tractors  and  automobihs  can  be  put 
to  good  use  this  fall  freeing  poultry 
flocks  of  mites,  advises  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agricu'ture. 

An  oil  spray  can  be  used  effectively  to 
kill  the  mites  found  on  and  near  roost. 
Almost  any  oil  can  he  used  but  since 
many  flock  owners  have  automobiles,  the 
waste  jjh-ank  case  oil  is  the  most  prac- 
tical m'arterial.  Besides  oil,  a  strong  lime 
sulphut,  such  as  that  used  in  the  dormant 
sprayifl^  of  fruit  trees,  can  be  used  to 
kill  poultry  mites. 

When  it  comes  to  chicken  liee.  special- 
ists state  that  sodium  fluoride  is  p;-rhaps 
the    most    satisfactory    material    to    use. 
This  material    is  a  white   jjowder  which, 
if  carefully  handled,  is  harmless  to  man, 
but   is   an   effective   lice   killer.     During 
the   fall,   chickens    are   most   successfully 
treat<d    by    the    so-called    pinch    method. 
Seven  pinches  of  the  powder  are  used  on 
each  chicken,  a  pinch  l)eing  the  amount 
of    powder    one    can    hold    between    the 
thumb    and    forefinger.      The    first   pinch 
is  rubbed  into  the  feathers  on  the  back  of 
the   neck,    the   second    and    third    on    the 
back   near   the   base   of  either    wing,   the 
fourth  on  the  rump,  th--  fifth   uii  ler  the 
vent  and  the  sixth  and  sev(  nth  under  and 
around  either  thigh.     Care  must  be  ex- 
ercised to  keep  the  dust  (Uit  of  the  eyes 
and    vent.      Usually    one    application    of 
the  chemical  gives  a  complete  control. 


$2,000,000  NEEDED 
AT  ONCE  TO  FIGHT 

TUBERCULOSIS 

The  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  is  being  swamped  by  requests 
fnun  herd  owners  throughout  the  State 
io  have  their  cattle  tuberculin  tested. 
On  account  of  inadequate  funds,  more 
tlian  22,000  herds  are  awaiting  the  test, 
according  to  a  recent  report  by  Dr.  S.  E. 
Bruner.  At  the  rate  these  requests  arc 
c:;ming  in,  it  is  estimated  that  owners  of 
(;()(),000  cattle  will  want  their  herds  placed 
on  a  tuberculin-free  basis  during  the  n.xt 
two  years.  In  order  to  satisfy  their  de- 
mands, pay  indemnities  and  do  the  work 
efficiently,  at  least  $2,000,000  is  needed, 
declares  F.  P.  Willits,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

It  is  also  pointed  out  by  Department  of 
Agricultural  officials  that  while  Penn- 
jylvanla  ranks  third  among  all  the  states 
in  the  value  of  her  dairy  products,  and 
sixth  in  tic  total  number  of  dairy  cows, 
she  ranks  only  fourteenth  in  the  number 
of  cattle  under  supervision  for  the  pre- 
\ention  and  eradication  of  tuberculosis. 
Unless  tuberculosis  eradication  work  con- 
tinues to  i)rogress  in  Pennsylvania  as 
it  is  in  other  leading  dairy  sections,  the 
market  for  the  State's  dairy  products  and 
livestock  will  be  decreased  in  favor  of 
those  states  having  less  tuberculosis  in 
their  dairy  herds. 


UDDER  DISEASES 

OF  DAIRY  COWS 

The  dairy  farmer  frequently  suffers  a 
loss  of  valuable  cows  because  of  udder 
troubles,  and  because  of  the  importance 
of  these  losses  and  the  possibility  of  j)re- 
vention  and  cure,  the  United  States  De- 
I'.artment  of  yVgriculture  has  issued 
Farmers'  Bulletin  1422,  Udder  Diseases 
of  Dairy  Cows.  This  publication  ce,n- 
tains  careful  descriptions  of  the  most  i)ie- 
valent  diseases  of  this  nature  and  simjj'e 
methods  of  prevention  and  treatment.  It 
is  the  first  bulletin  of  the  kind  ever  issued 
by  th.e  de])artment. 

The  bulletin,  which  begins  with  the 
statement  that  "A  dairy  cow  is  no  b;>tter 
than  her  udder,"  contains  chai)ters  on 
more  than  20  common  diseases  and  condi- 
tions which  have  been  responsible  for 
great  economic  losses  to  the  industry.  In 
addition  there  is  some  general  informa- 
tion on  the  care  and  management  of  dairy 
cows  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of 
many  troubles  caused  by  carelessness. 
There  is  also  a  discussion  of  some  of  the 
vices  developed  by  cows  and  calves  and 
nccthods  for  preventing  them. 

Copies  of  the  bulletin  may  be  obtained 
as  long  as  the  supply  lasts,  by  addressing 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
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on  a  world  crop  in  the  face  of  world 
wide  over-production.  A  good  example 
(»f  this  is  wheat. 

li.  It  will  not  i)revent  over  prodiic- 
tum,  or  at  least  no  plan  has  yet  been 
(livised  which  would  do  this. 

•t.  It  will  not  reward  sloppy  farming, 
but  it  will  reward  the  farmers  who  raises 
a  quality  product. 

5.  It  is  purely  good  business  practice, 
not  a  panacea.  It  will  not  work  miracles 
nor  accomplish  results  overnight. 

"Do  you  consider  that  the  co-operative 
marketing  movement  has  reached  its 
peak;  is  it  going  forward  or  is  it  on  the 
decline? 

The  writer's  conclusions  have  been 
"that  co-operation  is  here  to  stay,  and 
that  it  can  aceom])lish  valuable  results 
for  the  American  farmers." 


STATE-WIDE  FARM 
CENSUS  STARTED 
IN  61  COUNTIES 

The  first  farm  census  ever  taken  by 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  now  under 
way  in  over  (»0  counties.  Only  five 
counties  remain  in  which  the  census  work 
will  not  start  until  after  November  I. 
i'he  enumerations  a  e  made  by  the 
county  assisso.-s  in  conne.'tion  with  ti.eir 
triennial  assessment  work.  To  facilitate 
the  census,  the  State  Bureau  of  Statistics 
has  mailed  a  total  of  2(i79  schedule  h  oki 
to  the  County  Commissioners'  offices. 

This  census  will  give  cuiiplete  d=it'i  on 
the  acreage  of  croi;s  and  (.n  other  farm 
oi)eration.  All  agencies  interested  in  the 
iMii)rovement  of  agriculture  are  co-up.  r- 
ating  in  every  way  possible  to  make  this 
census  a  success.  The  statistics  coming 
from  this  census  will  be  invaluable  in 
giving  state  crop  estimates,  in  buildin;^ 
suitable  plans  for  agrieiiltural  imjirove- 
ment,  in  studying  production  and  mar- 
keting problems  and  for  many  other  ]nir- 
poses  of  direct  benefit  to  farmers.  The 
information  is  treated  as  confidential  and 
is  not  used  in  connection  with  any  taxa- 
tion  measure. 


"All  knowledge  is  lost  which  ends  in 
the  knowing,  for  every  truth  we  know  is 
a  candle  to  work  by." — Ruskin. 


Lack  of  paint  not  only  lets  a  building 
look  wretched;  it  lets  it  rot.  On  some 
farms  fall  is  the  best  time  of  year  to 
l)aint  'em  up. 


25  FARM  ORGANIZATIONS 

PLANS  STATE-WIDE  SHOW 

Twenty-five  slate-wide  agricultural  or- 
ganizations have  already  started  prepara- 
tion for  their  annual  Farm  Products 
Show  to  be  held  in  Ilarrisburg,  January 
li),  20,  21,  22  and  23,  1925,  according 
to  an  announcement  by  the  Show  Com- 
mittee. The  Committee  reports  that 
many  new  features  have  been  added  this 
vear  and  the  best  show  ever  is  in  pros- 

l)ect. 

Keener  competition  than  ever  before 
is  expected  in  all  departments  since  the 
awards  have  heen  increased  60  per  ctuL, 
;i  total  of  $1,780  more  than  last  year. 
The  total  premiums  will  be  $5,250. 
.  Four  large  buildings  located  conven- 
iently  in  the  central  portion  of  Harris- 
hurg  have  already  been  secured  for  hous- 
ing   the   Show,   reports    Manager   H.   E. 

Klugh. 

Meetings  of  all  25  farm  organizations 
which  are  co-operating  to  make  tlie  Show 
l)cssible,  will  be  held  during  Show  Week 
s  .  that  farmers  can  attend  these  meet- 
ings as  well  as  visit  the  exhibits,  lle- 
dueed  fares  on  all  principal  railroads 
have  been  arranged  by  the  Penn.sylvania 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  persons 
attending  this  annual  event. 

Farmers  and  fruit  growers  are  asked 
l)y  Frank  P.  Willits,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, and  Chairman  of  the  Show,  to 
kec})  the  State  Show  in  mind  while  har- 
vesting their  crops  this  fall  and  make 
suitable  selection  for  both  local  and  the 
State-wide  Show. 
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JEFFERSON  FIRST  COUNTY 

TO  TEST  ALL  CATTLE 

Jefferson  is  the  first  county  in  Penn- 
sylvania to  have  all  cattle  tested  for  tu 
hcrculosis.  This  county  has  been  re- 
(o)n mended  to  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  as  eligible  ti»  a 
place  in  the  Modified  Accredited  Area 
class  in  which  there  are  now  40  counties 
from  different  parts  of  the  United  Stales. 
In  order  to  he  placed  in  this  clas*.  a 
c(mnty  must  have  tested  all  cattle  within 
its  boundaries.  The  work  was  started 
in  Jefferson  county  in  January,  iy24s 
when  10,797  of  the  11,406  cattle  were 
given  the  test.  At  that  time,  63  reactors 
were  found.  During  May  and  Septem- 
l)er,  the  remaining  herds  were  tested. 

The  fact  that  this  complete  eradiction 
.)|-  hovine  tuberculosis  in  Jefferson  county 
was  made  possible  by  the  100  per  cent 
eo-operation  of  the  herd  owners  is  a  c(.m- 
mendahle  feature  of  the  work.  At  the 
present  rate  of  testing,  other  counties  in 
Pennsylvania  will  soon  have  all  herds 
tested  so  that  they  can  be  placed  in  the 
class  with  Jefferson.  In  Mercer  and 
Crawford  counties  all  except  a  fraction 
(^of  one  per  cent  of  the  herds,  are  now 
tested. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARMERS   FIND 
GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  POWER 
IMPORTANT  AID  AND  CON- 
VENIENCE IN  FARM  WORK 
AND  HOME  LIFE 
Pennsylvania   farmers  are  finding  gas 
and  electric  power  a  great  aid  and  con- 
venience  in  their  work  about  the  farm- 
stead and  in  their  homes,  states  John  M, 
McKee,  Dcjjuty  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
in     commenting     upon     recent     figures 
gathered  from  every  county  in  the  State 
hy  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

These    figures    show    that    the    day    is 
apparently    here    when    some    kind     of 

power      oilier      IHHM      nnxu      att^^^      w^uov      ..- 

essential  in  agriculture.  It  is  estimated 
that  86,411  farms,  or  4a  per  cent  of  all 
farms  in  the  Stale,  liave  gas  engines  other 
than  tractors,  and  1H,277  farms,  or  9  per 
cent,  have  electric  lights  and  power. 
Many  farmers  are  finding  that  equipping 
their  farmstead  with  electrical  conven- 
iences is  increasing  the  value  of  their 
property  more  than  the  cost  of  this 
equipment  according  to  interviews  with 
progressive  farmers  in  many  different 
counties  made  by  engineers  of  the  Giant 
Power  Survey. 

DISINFECT  THOROUGHLY 

IN  HOG  CHOLERA  CONTROL 

Disinfection  for  hog  cholera  as  it  is 
usually  carried  out  is  misleading  and 
often  worthless.  This  work  of  disinfect- 
ing a  barn  or  a  hog  lot  is  done  for  the 
I)urpose  of  destroying  disease-producing 
germs  and  to  be  effective  all  of  these 
germs  must  be  destroyed.  In  hog  cholera, 
for  example,  all  parts  of  the  carcass  of 
an  infected  hog  carry  the  disease  and  the 
hog  throws  off  the  germs  continually. 

The  germ  of  hog  cholera  can  live  in 
sheltered  places  outside  of  the  body  f;>r 
days  or  weeks,  and  in  some  cases  for 
months  and  even  years.  Since  these 
organisms  are  so  small  and  can  be  car- 
ried in  the  dust  of  the  air,  they  may 
lodge  in  the  smallest  and  most  remote 
places  alxuit  the  ])ens  where  they  can  n  )t 
he  reached  easily.  Hence,  it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  the  so-called  disinfecting  meiui- 
ures,  which  ordiharily  consists  of  spread- 
ing about  the  premises  a  little  strong- 
smelling  substance,  can  not  be  depended 
upon  to  destroy  the  infection.  As  com- 
monly used,  it  is  not  likely  that  half  of 
the  space  actually  oceupied  by  germs  is 
reached  with  the  disinfectant. 

Careful  and  thorough  cleaning  and  dis- 
infecti(m,  however,  along  with  prompt 
anti-hog  cholera  vaccination  will  do  much 
to  eradicate  hog  cholera. 

Ml  hoards  in  pens  and  lots  .should  be 
cleaned  of  all  foreign  matter  using  soa]) 
powder  or  lye  where  possible.  Cleaning 
by  itself  is  90  per  cent  of  the  disinfect- 
ing measure  and  every  attenti(m  should 
he  given  it.  After  cleaning,  a  sprayer 
can  be  used  for  applying  the  disinfectant. 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY-WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS    AND    VARNISH 

Write  for  Color  Card*  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointer." 

EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


LET   US 
DESIGN 
YOUR 
STATIONERY 


PEDIGREE 
CATALOGS 


OUR 


SPECIALTY 

HORACE  F.  Temple 

PRINTER 

BELL  PHONE  NO.  1         WEST   CHESTER,  PA. 


MARYLAND  TEAM  WINS 

GUERNSEY  TROPHY 

The  dairy  cattle  judging  team  of  the 
Iniversity  of  Maryland,  by  winning  the 
highest  sVore  on  judging  Guernseys  at 
the  Eastern  States  Exposition,  carried 
home  the  Award  of  Merit  Trophy  ofFered 
l)v  the  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Cluh. 
'Ihe  members  of  the  team  were  Edwar;! 
Smith,  Lcmder  Stuart,  and  Wilbur 
IVarce.     Professor  L.  W.  Ingham  coached 

the  team. 

The  highest  individual  in  judging 
Guernseys  wns  Mr.  Pettee,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Hampshire,  who  also 
iTinde  the  highest  score  in  the  judging  of 
all  d.iry  breeds.  In  judfting  all  breeds, 
thr  New  Hampshire  team  took  f\rst  place. 


FARM  WAGES  IN  NEW  JERSEY 
The  New  Jersey  Crop  Report,  issue  of 
Oetober  10th,  nuikes  the  following  report 
)is  to  farm  wages  in  that  state. 

The    average    farm    wages    for    lalM.r 
hired  by  the  month  this  seas(m  are  esti- 
mated at  $4«.00  with   hoard   and  $70.(K) 
without    board;    by    the    day,    including 
piece-work,  with  board  $2.75  and  without 
board   $3.70.    These   are   slightly   higher 
than  wages  reported  in  July  but  about  1 
per  cent,  less  than  last  year  at  this  time. 
The  supply  of  farm  labor  at  present  is 
reported  at  86  per  cent,  of  a  normal  and 
the  demand  at  88  per  cent,  of  a  normal, 
making  the  potential  supply  ahout  97.8 
per   cent   of   normal    as   ct>mpared    with 
September  1  potential  of  98.9  per  cent., 
August  1,  96.6,  July  1.  92.3  and  Apr.l  1. 
84.4. 
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Stor2kge  Battery 
and   Service  Station 

starting,  lighting,  ignition -storage 
batteries  of  every  description,  make 
and  for  every  purpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  shop. 

OUR  SERVICE  is  unbiased  and 
dependable. 

Posey   &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 


WESI  CIESIEI.  Pi 


6IITESVILLE,  H. 


MORE  CX)W.TESTING 

ASSOaATIONS  DEPART- 
MENT REPORTS  SHOW 
A  detailed  report  of  cow-testing  asso- 
ciation work  in  the  United  States  and 
of  the  increase  in  numi.er  of  associations 
will  not  be  due  until  January  1,  1926; 
l)ut  figures  now  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of 
Dairying,  United  States  Dci)artments  of 
Agriculture,  indicate  that  «n  July  1,  1924, 
there  were  about  730  cow-testing  asso- 
eiations  in  active  oi>eration,  as  against  627 
a  year  ago.  This  is  a  gain  of  over  a 
hundred  during  the  past  year,  or  a  gain 
within  tlie  year  of  a  little  more  than  1(> 

])er  cent. 

Though  there  was  some  increase  in 
tlie  number  of  associations  in  many 
States,  the  big  gains  were  in  a  few  States. 
Those  having  the  largest  actual  increases 
are  given  in  the  following  tahle: 

Number  of  Associations 

State                      1023  1924  Increase 

Michigan     53  01  38 

Minnesota     5..  90  -U 

I"wa      1'  "*  ,., 

Wisconsin    l-^'  1  '^  j^ 

Kentucky    10  ^0  10 

South    Dakota     4  l" 

Michigan  ranks  first  in  increased  nuni- 
her  of  associations  with  a  gain  of  38,  l)ut 
Minnesota  is  a  close  second  with  a  iniin 
of  .'3,5.  Wisconsin  still  leads  in  the  num- 
her  of  associations,  hut  Michigan  antl 
Minnesota  are  gainina:  on  Wise  tnsin. 
Iowa,  Kentucky,  and  Soutii  Dakota  are 
a's!)    making   substantial    gains. 

This  Increase  in  the  number  of  cow- 
tesling  associatitins  is  very  encouraging. 
It  means  that  year  by  year  more  of  our 
dairy  cows  are  being  placed  on  yearly 
test.  More  testing  means  more  economi- 
cal production,  and  nmre  economical  pro- 
duction benefits  both  the  producer  and 
the  consumer. 


For  Cow,  Hog 
and -Hen  Raisers 

Ifs  not  a  catalog,  but  a  real  helpful  book  of 
information  for  cow.  hog  and  hen  farmers. 
88  pages.  Size  9x12.  Filled  with  photo- 
graphs and  written  from  the  experiences  of 
leaders  in  dairy  farming,  brccdmg.  poultry 
farming,  etc.  Send  for  a  copy.  It  may  have 
just  the  idea  you're  waitingfor  to  miprove 
or  remodel  your  bam— or  plan  a  new  one. 
Get  our  Jaiieswav  '  Pay-from-Eainings 
Plan  on  Steel  Stan  -hions.  Stalls,  Pens.  Car- 
riers. Water  Cups,  etc.  Also  get  Jameaway 
suggestions  for  a  new  money  making 
poultry  house  -equipped  complete .  When 
wrting,  mention  how  many  cows,  heps, 
hens  you  keep.  Write  today  to  Depl.  E, 


Jamesway 


JAMES  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Elmlra,  New  Vor:i  r -niicopolis.  IWtpn. 


CRUMB'S  SX'S., 
Stanchions 

are  guaranteed  to  please 
the  purchaser.  They  are 
shipped  subject  to  trial 
in  the  buyer's  stable.  They 
are  right. 

Send  for  booklet 

WALLACE  B.  CRUMB 

Box  2,  ForestviUe,  Conn. 


TDIE VE  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

I  KIb  W  K  From  Going  Blind 

F*r  SPIDER,  INFECTIOUS  SCABS. 
INJURED  or  FROSTED  TEATS. 

^  Apply  Ti^iii  Trievo  wlion  cows' 
to;itshavoorltlcos  scabbed  over 
or  ball-like  swelUn»f8  near  the  end. 
Qnlcklyrolievessoreness.  Kcslores 
loat  to  normal  before  udder  becomes  af- 
fected. Prevents  conta»{ion.   inyaiuabl*  t* 
•II  Dairymen.  Kept  on  hand,  saves  time. 
()  and  losses.    Price  SI  ,00.  p  ostago 

pni;i'<l      ,        \).    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HICKOK    PRODUCTS   CO.  9  AWATOWNA,   MINN. 


Keep  Your  Cows  FIrom 

«     ^    ABORTING     ,    , 

n         E>on't  keep  on  losing  calves  and  letting  valuabto 
tfaA     cows  become  barren.  End  Contagious  Abortion 
'^^     by  using  ABORNO,  the  ;  Dncer,  guaranteed 
remedy.   Hasily  administered  trcatmrnt  kills  a- 
bortion  germs  quickly  without  harming  cattle. 
Wnlo  for  Free  Book,  with  letters  from  user*. 
ABORNO  LABORATORY 
32  Jen  St.  Lancaster,  Wis. 


^!?^ 


E.   NEWLIN    BROWN 

Live  Stock 
Auctioneer 

WYCOMBE.  BUCKS  CO.,  PA. 

SalM  Anywhere        —Anytime 


Mention   the  [Review  when  an- 
swering 'advei  tisementf . 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


November,  J924 


INTER-STATE 


Milk    Producer 
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'^view 
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~      EIGHTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers   Association 

December  1-2,  1924 


«* 


"I  would  quit  the  dairy   business   if 
I  couldn  t  have  a  De  Laval  Milker'^ — 


Over  400  delegates,  from  local  organi- 
zations, and  members  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  were  in 
attendance  at  the  eighth  annual  meeting 
of  the  association,  which  was  held  at  the 
Adelphia  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on 
December  1st  and  2nd. 

There  was  an  outstanding  feeling  of 
co-operation  throughout  the  entire  days 
program.  The  business  sessions  were 
carried  on  with  dispatch  and  the  inspec- 
tion and  entertainment  features  of  the 
meeting  were  extremely  interesting. 

The  opening  session,  which  was  of  an 
executive  nature,  was  presided  over  by 


Reselationt  Coaunittee 

M.   C.    Vaughan,  Leroy   Sliillman   and 
Maurice  Michener. 

The    following    report    was    presented 
by  R.  W.  Balderston,  secretary. 

The  office  has  co-operated  very  closely 
with  the  fieldmen  this  year  in  keepiiiK 
our  membership  lists  free  from  "dead 
wood"  and  in  the  way  of  making  prompt 
transfers  to  correspond  with  the  numlier 
of  actual  members  shipping  to  each  plant 
as  shown  on  the  lists  of  the  plants. 

The  activities  of  the  fleldmen  and 
others  to  secure  membership  resulted  in 
1,763  new  members  being  added  to  our 


tremely  satisfactory  and  a  large  part 
of  the  increase  in  membership  is  due  to 
this  localized  effort  which  has  been 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the 
Organization  Department. 

The  increase  in  membership  by  month 
is  as   follows: 

December    224 

January    '''* 

February   1*6 

March   108 

April     107 

May 197 

June  106 

July   70 


spected  by  members  of  the  organization). 
C.  I.  Cohee,  director  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council,  made  a  couj- 
plete  report  of  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment in  connection  with  the^  Saniiury 
Regulation,  involving  the  p'roduction, 
cure  and  distribution  of  fluid  milk. 
(This  report  is  printed  elsewhere  in  this 

issue). 

Frank  M.  Twining,  director  of  the  test- 
ing department  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association,  presented  a  re- 
port as  to  the  field  work  done  during  the 


Not  one  but  hundreds  of  De  Laval  Milker  users 
have  made  this  and  similar  statements,  such  as: 

— "the  best  investment  I  ever  made." 

— "the  most  profitable  equiprrient  on  the  farm." 

— *'I  wouldn't  sell  it  for  twice  the  price." 

— "makes    dairying    a    pleasure    instead    of 
drudgery." 


Strong  words,  and  yet  none  too  strong  when 
you  know  what  a  De  Laval  Milker  will  really  do. 


How  much  wheat,  corn  or  any  other  crop 
would  be  raised  in  the  country  if  they  had  to  be 
produced  by  hand?  Not  much.  And  yet  the 
annual  milk  crop  is  more  valuable  than  any  other 
single  farm  crop.  Then  why  milk  by  hand  when 
a  De  Laval  Milker  v>ill  do  the  work  better,  faster, 
cheaper  and  cleaner,  to  say  nothing  of  making 
dairying  more  pleasant  and  profitable?  You  are 
paying  for  a  De  liaval  and  not  getting  it  by  con- 
tinuing to  milk  by  hand. 

Sold  on  easy  terms  so  that  it  will  pay  for  itself. 
Send  for  complete  information. 


DIRECTORS,  INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOOATION.  .«S 


DIRECTORS,  INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUU^-  ^^^';-;^-  ,„„^^,  p„^Hck  Sh.o,I..  rice  pre.i«e«., 
and  I.  V.  Otto,  not  present.)     — 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 


NEW  YORK 
165  Broadway 


CHICAGO 
29  E.  Maditon  Street 


SAN  FRAHaSCO 
61  Beale  Street 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 


Milker  and  Cream  Separator 


H  D.  AUebach,  president  of  the  associa- 
tion and  chairman  of  its  executive  board. 

Upward*  of  1200  shares  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  association  was  represented 
by  delegates   and  personal   membership. 

Following  the  reading  of  the  minutes 
of  the  previous  annual  meeting,  the  fol- 
lowing committees   were   appointed. 

NoaiMtiM  Coaaittec 
F    R.   Bartlett,   Talbot   County,    Md., 
chairman;    George    W.    Schuler,    Berks 
County,  Pa.,  and  Howard  Fravel,  Mer- 
cer County,  ^f.  J., 

...i.i  ;  .  rfT«lkr«  •<  E'wiloa 
V  Edward  Buffington,  Chester  County. 
Pa.;  H.  h.  Way,  Chester  County,  Pa^; 
P  M  Roe,  Queen  Anne  County,  Md.;  c. 
Z.  Keller,  Somerset  County,  Md.;  Robert 
Atkinson,  Berks  County,  P«'  WilUain 
Moore,  Washington  County,  Md.;  mi 
Fret*,  Berks  County,  Pa.;  and  M. 
Thompson,  Burlington  County,  N.  J. 


rolls,  but  due  to  deaths  and  other  causes 
the    net    increase    is,    as    stated    below, 

1,842.  ^     . 

The  net  gain  in  membership  during 
the  past  year  has  shown  a  healthy  growth 
of  the  organization 


August   202 

September 203 

October    ^29 

November   ^^ 

1.768 


The  following  co„,p«ri.o„  will  show  our  growth  during  the  p«t   ftve  ye.^. 

r-     ■=   5   3   '1   i   "5 

Increase                                               '  .^                 244                 261                 264                 -^^^ 
Locals  186  ^*'' 


This  has   enabled   us   to   increase   the 
percentage  of  active  commission  paying 
members  and  to  much  more  closely  test 
all   the   membership   at   the   commission 
paying  plants.    Certainly,  at  no  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Association  were  we 
in  actual  possession  of  all  the  facts  re- 
Karding  that  membership  as  at  the  pr«.- 
ent  time.    The  use  of  drives  for  collect- 
ion of  members   has   proved  to  be   ex- 


The  report  of  the  treasurer,  embodying 
the  results  of  the  examination  of  the 
association  books,  by  William  Lewis, 
Magee  and  Co.,  Certified  Public  Account- 
ants was  presented  and  adopted. 

This  report  shows  the  organization  to 
be  in  a  good  financial  condition.  (Com- 
plete statements  of  the  auditors  report 
are  on  file  in  the  association  offices  in 
Phladelphia,    where    they    may    be    in- 


past  year.     (This  report  is  printed  else- 
where in  this  issue.) 

Nomiaatioa*  For  Dircctora 

The  nominating  committee  presented 
the  following  names  of  candidates  to 
fill  eight  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. These  offices  had  expired  by 
limitation. 

The  following  names  were  presented: 

C.  F.  Preston,  Chester  County,  Penna. 

A.  11.  Marvel,  Talbot  County,  Md. 

F.  M.  Twining,  Bucks  County,  Pa. 

R.  I.  Tussey,  Blair  County,  Pa. 

J.  A.  Poorbaugh,  York  County,  Pa. 

Frederick  Shangle,  Mercer  Co.,  N.  J. 

J.  H.  Bennetch,  Lebanon  County,  Pa. 

1.   V.    Otto,   Cumberland   County,   Pa. 

F.  O  Ware,  Cumberland  County,  N.  J. 

There  were  no  additional  names  pre- 
sented from  the  floor  and  the  above 
named  candidates  were  declared  nomi- 
nated. 

(Oontinued  on  jwg*   9) 
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A  REVIEW  OF  THE  YEAR'S  WORK 

Annual  Report  of  the  President 

By  H.  D.  ALLEBAGH 

In  planning  the  work  for  1924  our  aim  ity    in    our   territory,   explaining    to    lh«-  The  situation  in  the  smaller  towns  and  that  out  of  6,600  tests  the  variation  Is 

was  to  give  our  members  l)etter  service,  farmers    the    need    of    close    cooperation  cities,  while  somewhat  upset  by  general  only  .03  per  cent. 

in    both  testing  and   weighing,  to   insist  and  the  danger  of  an  oversupply.  market   conditions   throughout  the   year.  In  the  beginning  we  realized  the  de- 
on   a   better  quality  of   milk   and    many  We   are    .nore   tiian   pleased   with   the  has    greatly    improved    during    the    past  mand  for  this  check  testing  work.     We 
other    things.    These    involve:  altitude  of  the  fariners  at  these  meetmgs  month  or  two,  and  now  may  be  said  to  now  realize  the  benefit  and  educatitui  it 
Organization  i>ml  the  cooperat-on  given  us.    We  rind  be  in  particularly  good  shape.  has  given  many  of  the  farmers  and  we 
S::r.:tary  Ilesulations  c>iir?elv<*«!    tnd«y    wifh    «    vc^^    market,  The   manufacturers   of  milk  products,  believe  it  has  brought  about  a  better  un- 
Supply^  and"  Demand  without  any  great  surplus.     Some  dealers  such  as  evaporated  and  condensed  milk  derstanding  between  the  buyers  and  pro- 
Price  are  opening  up  their  plants  and  are  will-  and  soft  cheese,  have  not  been  able  to  ducers,  in  addition  to  the  financial  bene- 
Testing  ing  to  accept  more  milk.     This  puts  our  pay    full    association    price,    and    manu-  fit  to  the  member. 
Legislature  market  in  a  more  healthy  condition  than  facture   in  competition   with  other  com-  UfiiUlwe 
Dairy    Council  it  was  earlier  in  l!>e  season.  panics  in  different  territories  where  low-  xhe  legislative  work  this  year  has  not 
National  Milk  Producers'  Federation  .  er  prices  for  milk  prevailed.     Some  such  been  particularly  heavy.     There  was  no 
The  Milk  Producers'  Review  "*  buyers  failed  to  co-operate.    Others  have  legislative  session  in  Pennsylvani*.    Con- 
As  you  already  know,  the  basic  price  asked    for    price    concessions.      In    most  siderable  work  has,  however,  been  done 
Organization  bag    been    maintained    unchanged    since  ^.^ses  these  concessions  were  temporarily  jn    connection    with    tariff    matters     in 
We    have    had    wonderful    success    in  <  ur  last  annual  meeting.     It  has  not  been  allowed,  particularly  where  they  did  not  Washington, 
increasing    our    membership    during    the  as  high  in  1924  as  it  was  in  1923,  but  we  disturb  other  market  conditions.  The    great    question    at    the    present 
past  year.     A  total  of  1753  new  members  should  he  thankful  that  the  basic  price  rp^e   failure  of  milk  dealers  this  past  time  is  to  prevent  the  tariff  commission 
have   been   added,   a   large   share   of  the  held    during   this    entire   year,   consider-  ^^^^  i,ave  not  been  quite  as  numerous  as  from   taking   unfavorable   action   on   the 
credit  must  lie  given  to  the  department  ing    the   prices    paid    for    milk    in    other  j^  1923.    The  Quaker  City  Dairies,  opcr-  tariff  imposed  on  vegetable  oils,  used  in 
having  charge  of  this   work.     A   system  territories.  ating  plants   at  Goldsboro  and    Barclay  oleomargarine.      We    are    making   every 
of  drives,  operating  in  different  sections  The  l)asic  price  for  3.5  per  cent,  milk  in  ^^re  closed  with  a  considerable  loss  to  effort    to    protect    the   present    tariff   on 
of  the  territory  have  been  responsible  for  the  fifty-one  to  sixty  mile  zone,  delivered  producers.     We  have  arranged  to  settle  butter. 

this  large  increase  in  membership.  al    receiving  stations,  has  been  $2.57,  net  the  business  on  a  basis  of  twenty  cents  on  ^^    expect    next    year    to    be    a    very 
These    1753   members    make    quite,  an  to  the  producer.  the  dollar.     The  failure  of  the  Pennsyl-  busy   one    in    legislative   work.      Several 
addition    to    our    organization.     Most    of-  The  isurplus    price    for    1924    ha^i    not  vania  Milk  Products  Company  last  year,  new  laws  are  proposed  for  consideration 
them    have    been    secured    in    territories  been  as  high  as  1923,  due  to  unfavorable  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  j^jg  draw-back  to  the  territory  of  the  legislative  bodies  in  the  States  in 
where  the  dealers  are  paying  commission.  conditions    in    the    butter    market.     The  around  Harrisburg.    Trustees  were  elect-  the   Inter-State  territory. 
There  is  still  considerable  work  to  be  surplus   prices    for  3.6   per   cent,    butler-  ^^  to  take  care  fo  that  business  and  now  Ddry  C»»dl 
done    in    some    sections.     We    find    that  fat   in   class  I    ranged,   during  ihe   year,  4,,^^  ^ave  sold  the  plants  with  the  un-  Satisfactory  progress  is  being  made  in 
some    stations    are    not    over    thirty    per  from  $2.33  down  to  $1.57;  while  class  II  jerstanding  that   the   creditors    will    get  ^^^    ^^^.j^    ^j-  ^^^    Philadelphia    Inter- 
cent,  organized,  while  otliers  are  almost  ranged  from  $1.90  down  to  $1.42.     These  ^bout  23  cents  on  the  dollar.  g^^^^   Dairy   Council   in   advertising  the 
one-hundred    per    cent,    organized.  prices,  on  an  average,  for  the  nine  months  ^^  additional  Grade  B  Receiving  Sta-  ^^j^  ^^  ^.jj^  ^^^  .^  ^^^^^  Quality  Con- 
We  believe  that,  in  territories  in..which  of    1924  netted   the  producer  $1,834  for  ^^^^^      •  re  .i)pened  in  1924  by  buyers  of  ^^.^j    ^,^^j^      Figures    show   that    the    in- 
the   dealers    are    paying   commission    we  C:^ass  1  and  $1.57(i  for  cl.i       "     uiplas.  niiAKr 'fhf  Nassau  plant  in  Delaware,  a  ^^^^^^  ,„  consumption  of  milk  has  been 
have   over   70  per  cent,  of  "        fujlow...,             "  hoo    ut    '"ontWy  .Q^^^e  A  Station  was  opened  and  is  pro-  ^^^  ^^^j^^  ^^  fourteen  per  cent,  each 
1  "P-^_^  i":!i«»  f^.r  a"^                     '^■•'^    '■'^'-  'ne  ^„p^nj^  sjfplendid  quality  of  low  bateria  ^^^^    y^^  ^^^j  ^j,^t  they  are  doing  some 
1    rtuiize  that    w.     iiusi,   a  ,   -n    i  ...c^-.  \rar  1924..                 _,      ^^     ^.  and  high  butterfat  milk.  real  work  in  the  dairy  interests, 
keep    -omeoie  chec-king  ^a  our  member-  ^^^           .  1st  Surpliis  2nd- Surplus  The  P.  E.  Sharpless  Company,  Rising  ^^^^^  Milk Pr.d.c.r.'  F.4«r.tiM 
si.ip  l,ecan  c  farmers  are  constantly  uioy-  .  3,^^  Milk  ^  ^un,  Maryland,  has  sold  its  receiving  sta-  ^^^.^  organization  has  made  a  marked 
ing    fron.    one    place    to    another,    fre-  ^^^^^         .J59            ^  tion  at  that  place  to  SheflSeld  Farms,  New  advance  in  membership  during  this  year, 
quently    outside   of   the    immediate    dis-  j^,„— J-.-            ^-^            2 33            1.90  York   City.     This   transfer;   has    recently  Butter  and  cheese  organiMtions  from  the 
Irict;    while  new   farmers,  not   members  ^^^^^^^     '.      ,^5^            2.21 .  V/  J. 80  »>eeh  made  and  its  co-operation  with  the  ^jd^i^^^st  have  become  affiliated  and  it 
of  the  organization,  are  moving  into  6ur  .^  i.^.i.^            2.05     "    *  1.67  Intei-State  Milk  Producers'  Association,  ^^^^  ^^  ^         ,^  .^  ^^       .       ^^  ^^^^^^ 

territory.     We     l,elieve     that     we     must  ^^^j     •;;^t;.2.»7-J^       1^            1.36  »'*«  "«t  X^*  ^^"  ^^«"'tfy  ^VfT^  the  largest  co-operative  organization  of 

keep    continually    at    organization,  work  ^^^^y^.;..^        %ar^''*^     M            1.31  '"le  same  buyer  has  also  sold  its  Con-  .^^  j^.^^  .^  ^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^^^^        ^^  ^^^ 

in    order  that  the   representation   of  the  '           '                 ^.57             1.76             1.42  cordviUe,   Toughkenamon    and    Cochran-  ^^            ^^^^^  ^^^^  j^  ,^  ^^  j^^^^^^  ,^^^. 

farmers  be  kept  at  the  highest  possible  "-       ^.s?     ~       1.71  AV.  1.676  ^'"^  (Pennsylvania)  plants  to  the  Kraft  ^^.^^  ^^  commodity  organisations,  at  the 

P*"-^^"*^'^^-                                                  '  Angus!   .^ . . . .  .2.67             1.61         ^  Cheese  Company.     These  transfers  have  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  functioning  anywhere  in  the 

Suitary    Recalation.  September  ...  .2.67             1.59  been  con.sumated  less  than  ten  days  ago.  ^«rld.    It  has  a  membership  of  over  300,- 

At   our  last   annual    meeting   the   new       Octol)er   2.67    A  v.  1.834  Testiaf  ^^^   *"<*   *'  a   meeting  held  recently   in 

Sanitary    Regulations   were   unanim  msly  November    ....2.67  This  department  has  endeavored  to  test  Detroit,  the  feeling  was  extremely  opto- 

adopted     bv     the     delegates     attending.  ^u^,^"  ^nu  „f  i«ocf  *!irVif  tim#.K  mistic  for  the  future. 

....                  1  Riifffr  nrire*:  throiiirhont  the  vear  have  every  members    milk  at  least  eight  times 

The   burden    of   enforcing  ^-se   regu  a-  ..^^^^^^^^P^^;  ^                                       ^he  during  the  year ;  usually  twice  every  third  Tfc.  laUr-S,...  Milk  Pr...cr.' R.vUw 

li.ms    was   placed    on    the    *V"al  ty    L.  n-  ^            ^^^^^^^^   ^^  ^^^^^^   .^  ^^^  ^^^^^.^  ^^^^^^^^     ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  .^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^_  ,j,^^  ^.,^  Producers'  Review  is  the  of- 

trol     Department     of     the     1  hiladelplua  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  p^j^.^^  ^^  ^  j^^^^r  level.  ers  have  failed  to  follow  this  plan  on  ac-  ficlal  organ  of  your  organization.    It  now 

Inter-State   Dairy   Council.  ^^  ^^^^^    family   on   the   farm  would  use  count   of  conditions   in   their  territories.  has  a  circulation  of  20,260,  it  should  be 

i^-La  ^lo^KKf  '"'^^''"^  *'"™^    *  ^/f^  /"''*  just    one-half    pound    more    butter   each  I  believe,  that  almost  every  member  has  read  by  every  one  of  ou>r  members, 

visited  13,755  farmers,  issued  j.'>,iuu  rem-  ^^^^^  ^^  .^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^^^  received  his  test  card  promptly.  It  contains  many  important  reports  of 

porary  permits  and  2845  permanent  per  ^^^^^^.^^^^^^  ^^^^j^  ^^  oleomargarine,  would  The    Testing    Service    has    been    very  interest  to  the  dairyman.      Detailed  milk 

""'if..      .                  „                             ,    .  use  butter  instead,  this  great  surplus  of  .satisfactory.     Nearly  every  buyer  is  en-  prices    in    the    association    territory    are 

Ihis      clean     up      P'"OK[*''"     '^       ^'    ^  y^^^^^^  ^j  ^t  not  have  been  here  to  men-  deavoring  to  give  the  farmer  a  fair  test,  printed  monthly.     Market  conditions  are 

talked  of  all  over  the  United  States  and  ^^^  ^^^  rnarMs  knowing  that  our  testers  may  turn  up  at  reveiwed   and   readers   may,  through   its 

every   other  organization   feels   this   ,s   a  ^          ^  ^^^,^                ^^            ^.^^  ^^,^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^,^  ^^             ^^^  ^^^ 

great  piece  o     work    the  ^-t-t  of  its  ;^';:„,-Xd,liverTat  receiving  sta-  Many    mistakes    have    been    corrected  future. 

kind  ever  put  over  by  any  farm  organ  ».^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^  ^.^^^^    .^   ^,^^  ^^^^^   p,^^^^      ,^   ^^^^^   ^^  ,^^   ^^pp^^^  j^  ,^^^^,y   ,^^^  advertis- 

'^  w!"Lv.  ti,^  «,mnnrf  of  the  Pennsvl-  l>8st  year,  was  about  $2.61  per  hundred  dispute  our  men  insist  on  the  plant  test-  ing  and  where  ever  possible,  our  readers 

We  have  the  support  of  the  1  ennsyl  '       ^^^  er  checking  that  sample  with  them  and  should  patronize  these  advertisers  and  al- 

vania    Department    of    Agnculture    and  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^  ^^^  producer  in  if  our  tester  is  correct  the  test  is  chang-  so  should  not  fail  to  advise  the  adver- 

•     V*        Vf ,                  A  1^       ^\        A  II  the  Dairvmen's  League,  operating  under  ed   at   once.       We  appreciate  the  cour-  tiser  that  they  read  the  advertisement  in 

S'of t::;^  :?'ph~ifi'atd'of  a  pooimg  plan,  at  the  same  comparative  tesy'that  the  receiving  station  men  have  the  Milk  Producers'  Re.iew. 

many   smaller    towns  distance  (201-210  mile  zone)  for  the  first  given  us  and  our  fieldmen  and  also  the  5^  .f  Oi»  Y.tr'.  Ftat^t. 

^                              '  ten  months  in  1924,  was  $1,798  plus  $.08  co-operation   of  the  milk  buyers  m  our  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^y^^^  j^^^^ 
Sapply  and  Demand  (8c)  paid  by  certificate  of  indebtedness,  territory.     I  might  say  that  the  feeling  ^^^^    ^^    during    the    year,    which,    of 
The  supply  during  the  past  year,  we  The    average    price    of    8.5    per    cent,  of   the   dealers   toward   our   testing  has  course,  I  cannot  state  In  this  brief  re- 
believe,  has   been   normal.     Demand,   on  milk  in  the  Pittsburgh  territory,  operat-  improved  and  I  believe  that  everyone  is  p^^^^      j  f^^,^  however,  that  the  most  Im- 
the  other  hand,  has  been  somewhat  below  ing  on  a  partial  pooling  plan,  was  about  trying  to  do  the  right  thing.  portant  of  all   is   that  of  the  butterfat 
normal,  due  to  the  unsatisfactory  labor  $2.04  per  hundred  pounds,  delivered   at  Our  men  have  visited  167  plants  during  diflFerential. 

conditions.  receiving  station.  the   year   and   have   made   60,000   check  ^he    Guernsey    Breeders'    AssoclaUon 

Feeling  that   possibly  we   would   have  The    average    price   of    3.6    per    cent.  tests.     One  of  our  testers,  who  has  kept  ^pp^jnted  a  committee  to  confer  with  our 

an    over-production     this     fall    we    en-  milk   in   the   Baltimore   territory   at   re-  strict  account  of  the  tests  made  by  him  organisation  in  reference  to  a  proposed 

deavored  to  hold  meetings  in  every  local-  celving  station  was  $2.89.  and  also  checks  on  dealers'  tesU,  find*  •          (Ooattawd  •n  pM«  »•) 
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THE  FARMERS'  PART 

Address  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Inter-State   Milk  Producers  Ass'n 


Jos.  A.  Turner,  Manager,  HoUins  College,  Hollins,  Virginia 


Some  p)eople  are  inclined  to  be  quite 
critical  of  any  and  all  who  venture  to 
suggest  any  change  in  the  status  quo. 
Various  convenient  epithets  are  used 
rather  vaguely  and  indiscriminately  to 
describe  those  who  depart  in  thought  and 
in  action  from  the  beaten  paths.  The 
ofjj^y  IB  told  of  a  little  girl  who  called 
her  brother  a  Bolshevist.  The  mother 
asked  her  why  she  called  him  a  Bolshe- 
vist and  she  replied,  "Because  I  don't 
,i^LAlike  him."  To  all  such  critics  I  would 
state  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  pro- 
gress of  this  world  is  due  to  those 
courageous  ones  who  had  opinions  of 
their  own  and  expressed  them  and  who 
were  not  always  satisfied  with  things  as 
they  found  them  and  who  set  out  delib- 
erately to  change  them  if  they  could. 

I  shall  speak  as  plainly  as  I  can  about 
certain  conditions  in  which  the  farmer 
finds  himself.  Because  I  think  that 
these  conditions  are  not  all  that  they 
could  be  and  should  be. 

Can  we  state  very  briefly  the  facts? 
The  Agricultural  West  has  been  deve- 
loped very  largely  at  the  expense  of  the 
Agricultural  East.     No  one  can  deny  the 
marvelous  development  that  our  country 
has   made   since   1886,   but   the   fact  re- 
mains that  the  system  put  into  operation 
in   the  sixties   did  as  a   matter  of  fact 
draw  with  irresistible  force  the  farsners 
of  the  East  to  the  virgin  and  free  or  near 
free  lands  of  the  West  until  farming  in 
I        the  East  became,  certainly  in  many  loca- 
lities, a  lost  art.     It  may  have  been  worth 
the  price— but   I  doubt  it.     The  farmer 
of  the  East  found  it  absoutely  impossible 
to  compete.    The  result  was   that  very 
large  numbers  either  went  West  or  went 
into  other  lines  of  work. 

That  system  is  now  a  thing  of  the 
past.  But  there  is  another  system  still 
in  operation  and  still  working  relentless- 
ly. That  system  also  had  its  beginning 
about  the  same  time.  I  refer  to  the 
system  which  has  gradually  but  with 
irresistible  force  drawn  political  and 
financial  power  from  the  country  to  the 
city  and  more  the  pity!— to  a  compara- 
tively few  cities.  Not  only  power  but 
actual  people  until  we  now  find  more 
people  in  the  cities  than  in  the  country. 
This  also  may  have  been  worth  the  price 
—but  I  doubt  It. 

And  yet  a  third  system  has  been  and 
is  in  operation.  As  the  result  of  this 
third  system  the  farmer  finds  himself 
buying  every  manufactured  article  which 
he  needs  on  a  protected  market,  while 
_i^e  sells  everything  which  he  produces  on 
'/l|f  m  open  market.  The  relief  measures 
which  have  been  undertaken  have  not  ac- 
complished anything  worthwhile  for  the 
farmer.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  legis- 
lation so  far  enacted  or  even  suggested 
can  bring  relief.  They  are  to  a  very 
large  extent  political  remedies.  The 
farmer's  problem  Is  not  political— it  Is 
economic. 

These  are  the  facts  as  I  see  them. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  We 
can  not  possibly  turn  back  the  pages  of 
history,  but  we  can  do  what  we  certainly 
did  do  prior  to  the  sixties  and  what  we 
have  signally  failed  to  do  since— we  can 
participate  In  and  help  in  the  making  of 

the  history. 

Let  us  not  imagin*  that  progress  will 
Im-  rapid.  This  is  no  '♦presto  change" 
proposition  we  are  up  against.  It  is  a 
long  and  painful  process  through  which 
we  must  patiently  an  constructively  pass. 


1.  We  must  stop  petting  ourselves 
and  grumbling  about  being  the  victim 
of  circumstances.  What  is  is  and  we 
might  as  well  turn  our  faces  from  the 
forces  which  have  brought  us  to  our 
present  state  and  turn  them  resolutely 
toward  new  forces  which  we  shall  help 
to  create. 

2.  We  must  realize  that  everybody 
else  has  troubles  too,  that  they  are  just 
as  busy  as  we  are  and  that  they  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  nor 
indeed  the  obligation  to  work  out  our 
problems  for  us.  It  is  primarily  our 
problem  and  we  might  as  well  face  the 
fact  that  we  must  work  it  out.  But  how? 

I  want  to  say  that  I  can  offer  no 
remedy  for  the  condition  which  I  listetl 
above  as  the  third  system  and  under 
which  the  farmer  buys  on  a  i)rote:ted 
and  sells  on  an  open  market.  The  roots 
of  that  system  are  deeper  than  alfalfa 
roots  in  a  friendly  soil.  We  will  have  to 
be  content  to  leave  to  other  generations 
the  gradual  adjustment  of  that  gigantic 
problem.  In  the  meantime  there  is  much 
constructive  work  that  we  can  do  and 
the  experience  and  knowledge  which  we 
will  gain  in  the  doing  of  it  will  without 
doubt  make  it  possible  for  those  who 
come  after  us  to  handle  more  effectively 
that  larger  and  more  complicated  pro- 
blem. 

My  remarks  up  to  this  point  have 
been  intended  to  apply  to  all  farmers 
but  from  this  point  on  I  shall  deal  especi- 
ally with  the  farmer  who  produces  milk. 
What  can  the  milk  producers  do.  The 
remedies  which  I  now  suggest  are  within 
the  reach  of  each  of  us  right  here  and 
right  now. 

1.  We  should  realize  that  we  are  pro- 
ducers of  an  indispensable  article  of  food. 
Wc  should  take  pride  in  so  noble  a  call- 
ing. 

2.  We  should  realize  that  the  public 
is  entitled  to  this  article  clean  and  un- 
adulterated and  at  the  lowest  price  at 
which  it  can  be  produced  at  a  profit  to 
the  producer. 

3.  We  should  learn  how  to  produce 
milk  in  large  quantities  at  a  minimum 
overhead  cost. 

4.  We  should  realize  that  we  might  as 
well  try  to  operate  the  Pennsylvania 
Railway  system  with  horses  and  mules 
as  to  try  to  develop  a  dairy  herd  with 
anything  less  than  purebred  dairy  bulls 
and  proved  and  selected   cows. 

6.  Just  as  the  great  railway  companies 
and  the  great  manufacturing  enterprises 
are  constantly  at  work  improving  their 
machinery  so  should  we  by  careful  study 
and  ceaseless  effort  Improve  our  ma- 
chinery—the cows.  To  have  a  herd  of 
cows  capable  of  producing  large  quanti- 
ties of  milk  if  properiy  handled  and  to 
hold  them  down  to  two-thirds  or  one- 
half  their  capacity  by  poor  feeding  and 
slip-shod  management  is  just  as  bad  and 
quite  as  impossible  as  trying  to  operate 
a  railway  locomotive  with  insufficient 
coal  and  with  a  section  hand  for  an  en- 
gineer. 

6.  We  should  know  the  individual  and 
the  total  capacity  of  the  herd  and  we 
should  not  only  reach  that  but  raise  it 

higher. 

7.  We  should  learn  to  do  what  only 
an  infinitesimal  number  of  us  are  doing 
now— i.  e.  co-operate.  We  do  not  even 
guess  at  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

8.  We  should  be  willing  to  employ 
trained  men  and  women  and  put   them 


into  positions  where  they  can  find  out  for 
us  the  facts  of  the  market  and  we  should 
l)e  willing  to  market  our  product  under 
their  direction.  Here  and  there  organi- 
zations such  as  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Association  are  doing  good  work 
as  far  as  we  are  willing  to  let  them  do 
it;  but  taking  it  by  and  large  all  of  our 
organizations  are  more  or  less  loosely 
formed,  are  upset  by  almost  any  unusual 
or  unfavorable  combination  of  circum- 
stances and  are  without  exception  inade- 
quately supported. 

9.     We  should  realize  that  we  have  a 
very  large  and  a  very  perishable  article 
which    has    to    find    practically    a    daily 
market.     We  should  know  by  now  that 
we  cannot  possibly  profitably  dispose  of 
such    a   large   product   casually.       What 
would  the  tobacco  manufacturer  amount 
to  if   he   undertook   to   manufacture   his 
article  as    we   manufacture  ours  and  to 
sell  it  as  we  sell  ours? 
10.     We  should  know  our  present  mar- 
kets   and    get   scientific   estimate.'?   as    to 
future    markets.     How    many    dairymen 
in  the  vicinity  of  how  many  cities  have 
any   idea   as   to   the   amount   of   milk   in 
the  aggregate  their  market  will  consume 
in  a  day  or  week  or  year?     How  many 
have  any   idea  of  what  per  capita  con- 
sumption   is — much    less    what    it    could 
be — if  properly  developed?     We  are  not 
thinking  in  these  terms.     We  are  milk- 
ing our  cows,  good,  bad  and  indifferent, 
delivering  our  product  big  or  little  with- 
out an  idea   as   to  whether  our  market 
needs  it  or  not,  and  complaining  because 
we  do  not  get,  in  most  cases,  cost  of  pro- 
duction.      Down   in    my  country   every 
producer    in     a     certain     territory     was 
warned  every  year  for  several  years  that 
during     a    stated     three    month     period 
"averages"  would  be  taken  and  that  the 
average  for  those  months  would  be  used 
in    figuring   prices    for   the   year.       The 
warning  was  also  sent  out  that  our  mar- 
ket had  a  surplus.     Did  we  act  accord- 
ingly?    We  did  not.     The  record  showed 
an    increase    each     successive    year    for 
several  years  during  those  three  months. 
The    result   was   that   the  average  price 
for  every  one  of  us  was  lowered.     We  do 
not    seem    to    realize    that    the    surplus 
largely  determines  the  price  for  the  regu- 
lar supply.     The  most  of  us  think  our 
surplus  will  not  be  noticed  and  we  per- 
chance may  profit  thereby. 

11.     We  should  develop  our  business  by 
advertising?     How  much  are  we  willing 
to  spend  advertising  so  large  a  product? 
We  do  not  speak  the  language  of  adver- 
tisers.    There   are  concerns  in   this  city 
which  spend  more  in  advertising  goods, 
not  so  essential  as  ours,  in  a  year  than  a 
dozen  or  so  of  our  organizations  spend 
in  a  dozen  or  so  years.     There  are  other 
wncerns  manufacturing  articles  from  our 
raw    product    which    spend    more    in    a 
month    than   all   the   producers   of   that 
same  raw  product   spend   in   a   lifetime. 
And    yet    we    wonder    why    the    manu- 
facturers succeed.     Those  manufacturers 
who  succeed   use  business   methods   and 
those  who  do  not   fail.    The   difference 
is   that   the   manufacturer   has   to    make 
money  or  quit  business,  while  we   who 
are,  if  we  did  but  know  it,  also  manu- 
facturers, do  not  have  to  quit.     We  take 
it  out  of  the  land,  and  our  cows  and  our 
buildings  and  out  of  our  own  lives  and 
the  lives  of  our  families.     Thus  we  drag 
along,  making  a  living  and  enjoying  very 
many  blessings  which  I  do  not  want  to 


make  light  of — but  making  very  little 
real  money  which  we  can  put  into  the 
bank  to  buy  things  with. 

Yes,  there  are  big  questions  and  big 
problems  before  us.  But  the  world  does 
not  owe  us  a  living;  we  owe  the  world  a 
life.  We  must  face  the  facts.  It  is  u]> 
to  us  to  work  out  our  own  problems. 
We  must  adapt  ourselves  and  our  busi- 
ness to  a  system  which  can  no  longer 
operate  on  the  old  individualistic  plan 
where  every  man  was  free  to  run  his 
business  exactly  as  he  pleased  and  where 
every  farm  was  to  be  a  very  large  extent 
complete  within  itself.  That  time  has 
passed  forever.  We  must,  if  we  would 
ascend  rather  than  descend: 

1.  Use  skill  and  science  in  feeding, 
breeding  and  management,  and  in  main- 
taining proper  sanitary  conditions  on  the 
premises  and  in  the  herd. 

2.  Co-operate  in  letter  and  in  spirit 

(a)  With  each  other  in  bull  asso- 
ciations and  cow  testing  asso- 
ciations. 

(b)  With  distributors  and  manu- 
facturers. 

(c)  With    the   directors   and    officers 

of  our  organizations. 

3.  Employ  trained  men  and  women 
to  develop  for  us  the  facts  without  which 
we  cannot  possibly  act  intelligently. 

4.  Follow  expert  advice  as  to  what 
the  markets  available  to  us  will  consume 
find  l)e  willing  to  adjust  our  production 
pro  rata  accordingly — whether  it  is  Up 
or  Down, 

6.  Realize  that  "things"  do  not  sell 
themselves  except  in  very  limited  quisnt- 
ities  and  that  judicious  advertising  will 
help  develop  larger  and  better  markets. 

When  we  shall  have  put  these  funda- 
mental principles  into  action  in  some 
really  large  way  we  will  then — and  not 
until  then — be  in  a  position  financially 
and  by  virtue  of  our  training  in  co-opera- 
tive effort,  to  under  take  that  larger  and 
more  intricate  problem  of  readjusting 
certain  conditions  which  they  fastened 
themselves  upon  us.  Fundamentally 
sound  principles  must  govern  these  ad- 
justments— not  quack  remedies  or  arti- 
fical  stimulants. 

The  highest  guarantee— perhai>s  the 
only  guarantee — which  the  State  can 
make  the  citizen  is:  Life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  These  are 
large  and  comprehensive  terms.  The 
fanner  should  realize  that  any  departure 
from  this  guarantee  whether  made  in  his 
interest  or  that  of  any  other  class  «»r 
group  is  discrimination.  The  farmer 
should  not  ask  for  discrimination,  but  he 
should  insist  on  the  guarantee  of  life, 
lil)erty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE 

GUERNSEY  CHAMPION 

Hynicka  Brothers,  Lebanon,  Pennslva- 
nia,  testing  the  pure  bred  Guernsey  cow 
Goldseeker's  Maggie  of  Stockdale  11566(i 
in  the  Farmers'  Division,  have  made  lier 
the  new  Pennsylvania  State  Guernsey 
Champion  in  Class  FFF.  This  class 
consists  of  Guernsey  cows  two  and  one- 
half  years  old,  tested  for  306  days,  and 
delivering  a  living  calf  at  the  end  of  the 
record.  Her  production  was  6164.0  lbs. 
of  milk,  containing  317.95  lbs.  of  butter 
fat. 


Over  19,000  co-operating  milk  pro- 
ducers in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland  and  Dcleware. 
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country  and   represent  practically  every 
branch  of  the  dairy  industry. 

Conditions  of  over  supply,  have  shown 
their  influence,  not  only  in  the  fluid  milk 
maritets,  but  that  of  various  other  dairy 
products  as  well.  These  collectively  have 
had  an  important  influence  on  the  price 
situation    in    many    territories. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  organiza- 
tion brought  together  the  leading  dairy 
co-operative  marketing  organizations  of 
the  United  States  and  has  done  much 
through  these  meetings  to  inform  the 
various  organizations  as  to  the  others 
methods,  markets  and  means  of  dealing 

..1      ui„.«.r.     fl.ot     nvico     nn<1     nrp     of 

mutual  interest. 


It  means  that  year  by  year  more  of  our 
dairy  cows  are  being  placed  on  yearly 
test.  More  testing  means  economical 
production  and  more  economical  produc- 
tion benefits  both  the  producer  and  the 
consumer. 
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$2,000,000  NEEDED  TO 

FIGHT  TUBERCULOSIS 
The  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  is  being  swamped  by  requests 
from  herd  owners  throughout  the  State 
to  have  their  cattle  tuberculin  tested. 
Because  of  adopting  the  area  plan  more 
than  22,000  herds  are  awaiting  the  test, 
according  to  a  recent  report  by  Dr.  S.  E. 
Bruner.  At  the  rate  these  requests  are 
coming  in,  it  is  estimated  that  owners  of 
600,000  cattle  will  want  their  herds 
placed  on  a  tuberculine-free  basis  during 
the  next  two  years.     In  order  to  satisfy 


PRICE  OF  SILAGE 
A  good  rule  to  follow  in  determining 
the  price  of  silage— say  authorities  in 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College  is  based 
on  one  third  the  price  of  alfalfa  or  one 
tliird  the  price  of  mixed  hay,  plus  ten 
per   cent. 

A    formula,   used   at  State  College,  is 
I.i.spH   nn    the  price  of  corn  per  bushel, 
according   to   the   following   table. 
Price  Corn  Per  Bushel      Value  of  Silage 
$     .70  $3.96 

.80  4.40 

.90  4-84 

1.00  5.28 

1.10  5.72 

1.20  6.16 

1.30  6.60 


cial   and   economic  phases   of  the   dairy 
industry. 

At  this,  time  of  the  year  many  pro- 
ducers may  have  abandoned  the  use  of 
ice,  or  even  cold  water  in  cooling  milk, 
thinking  that  the  weather  itself  will 
sufficiently  take  care  of  the  cooling.  The 
use  of  a  thermometer  will  show  whether 
or  not  they  are  right.  Prompt  cooling 
of  milk  is  important  in  the  winter  as 
well  as  in  the  summer. 
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COLD  WEATHER  REQUIREMENTS 
In  most  parts  of  the  country  the  con- 
ditions under  which  milk  is  produced 
during  the  winter  months  are  somewhat 
different  from  those  encountered  during 
the  warm  summer  months.    Whereas  in 


"Entered  as  8«o°d-«'l»"  ™*l^";  June  8, 
1920  at  the  post  office  at  e^st  cnesier. 
Pennsylvania    under    the     Act    of     March     3. 

1879." 


EOttottal 


The  spirit  of  co-operation  was  the 
dominating  factor  in  the  annual  business 
affairs  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Associa- 
tion, recently  held  in  Philadelphia. 

Over  400  delegates  and  members  from 
the  local  organizations,  throughout  the 
Philadelphia  Milk  Shed,  attended  these 
meetings. 

The  various  programs  and  policies  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  executive 
committee  of  that  board  were  approved. 

New  policies  were  promulgated  for 
the    future    action    and    policies    of    the 

board. 

There  was  apparent  a  general  spirit 
of  satisfaction  that  the  organization  had 
had  a  duty  to  perform  during  the  past 
year— and  that  they  had  been  successful 
in  their  policies  and  programs  and  in 
their  method  of  carrying  them  out. 

The  future  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association,  looks  particu'arly 
bright  and  if  the  same  spirit  of  co- 
operation is  maintained  there  will  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  future  success  of  the 
organization. 


65  Million  Pound  of  Surplus  Butter 

What  Are  You  Doing  to  Reduce  This? 

This  tremendous  surplus  is  having   an  unfavorable  influence    on 

your  markets. 

If  every  milk  producer  would  increase  the  consumption  of  butter 
one  half  pound  per  week— and  that  the  user  of  butter  substitutes  use 
butter  in  place  of  margarines,  this  surplus  would  rapidly  decrease. 

Patronize  your  own  dairy  industry  by  the  use  of  a  liberal  supply  of 

butter. 

Butter  (or  your  health.     There  is  no  substitute  for  butter. 


their  demands,  pay  indemnities  and  do 
the  work  eflBciently,  at  least  $2,000,000 
is  needed. 

It  is  also  pointed  out  by  Department 
of  Agricultural  officials  that  while  Penn- 
sylvania ranks  third  among  all  the  states 
in  the  value  of  her  dairy  producte,  and 
sixth  in  the  total  number  of  dairy  cows, 
she  ranks  only  fourteenth  in  the  number 
of  cattle  under  supervision  for  the  pre- 
vention and  eradication  of  tuberculosis. 
Unless     tuberculosis      eradiction     work 
continues    to    progress    in    Pennsylvania 
as  it  is  in  the  other  leading  dairy  sections, 
the  market  for  the  State's  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  livestock  will  be  decreased  in 
favor  of  those  states  having  less  tuber- 
culosis in  their  dairy  herds. 


Quality  and  Quantity  Control  of  the 
city  milk  supply.  The  effect  of  publicity 
work  on  consumption  and  its  influence  on 
the  dairy  industry  from  the  viewpoint 
of  supply  as  well  as  price,  were  outstand- 
ing features  of  the  recent  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Co-operative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Federation,  held  last  month  in 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

From  east  to  west,  from  north  to 
south,  delegates  dwelled  forcibly  on  these 
important  factors.  These  delegates  come 
from    every    important    market    in    the 


COW  TESTING  ASSO- 
CIATIONS INCREASING 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  reports  that  on  July  Ist, 
there  were  780  cow  testing  associations  in 
active  operation,  as  against  627  a  year 
ago.  This  is  a  gain  of  more  than  16  per 
cent  the  past  year. 

States  of  the  central  west  made  the 
greatest  increase.  Michigan  ranks  first 
in  increased  numbers  of  associations  >*  ith 
a  gain  of  88.  Minnesota  Is  a  close  second 
with  a  gain  of  86.  Wisconsin  with  163 
still  leads  in  the  number  of  associations, 
followed  by  Michigan  with  91,  Minne- 
sota, 90;  Iowa,  61;  and  P«nnsylvania,  87. 

Crawford  County  with  4  associations 
leads  the  counties  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  increase  in  the  number  of  cow 
testing  associations  is  very  encouraging. 


summer  the  cattle  are  in  the  open  part 
of  the  time,  being  in  the  bam  only  for 
milking,  in  winter  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  will  find  them  in  the  bam. 
Under  these  conditions  special  attention 
should  be  given  to  those  factors  influenc- 
ing the  quality  of  milk  that  were  not 
present  during  summer. 

The  health  of  the  cattle  is  largely  de- 
pendent upon  proper  ventilation.    It  is 
a    common    experience    to    find    many 
stables    with    either    too    much    or   not 
enough  ventilation  during  winter.    Barns 
to    be    comfortable    should    be    properly 
ventilated  and  at  the  same  time  not  too 
cold.    There   are   many   expensive   ways 
of  admitting  fresh  air  and  leading  off  the 
impure   air   without   sacrificing  comfort. 
Fresh  air  and  proper  temperature  are  not 
antagonistic.        Farmers'    Bulletin    1393, 
"Principles  of  Dairy  Barn  Ventilation," 
gives  specific  directions  on  this  matter. 
It  will  be  sent  free  as  long  as  the  supply 
lasts.    Write  for  it  to  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Clean  cows  are  important  in  produc- 
ing good-quality  milk.    When  cows  are 
stabled,  more  time  and  labor  are  necess- 
ary than  under  pasture  conditions.    This 
fact  may  properly  be  emphasized. 

Poor-flavored  milk  may  result  from 
the  method  of  feeding  such  feeds  as  sil- 
age, roots,  kale,  etc,  during  the  winter. 
To  be  sure  that  such  feeds  will  not  un- 
duly affect  th?  flavor  of  the  milk,  feed- 
ing should  be  done  within  one  hour  after 
milking.  Such  practices  will  give  better 
results  than  feeding  before  or  at  milking 
time.  Flavors  and  odors  of  milk  are 
very  Important  factors  in  the  commet- 


PENNSYLVANIA    COUNQL 
TAKES  ACTION  ON 

FARM  ISSUES 
The  Directors  of  the  State  Council  of 
Agricultural  Assucialluns  mcl  In  *»«rr;s- 
burg,  November  11,  and  acted  upon  sev- 
eral important  agricultural  issues.     Mat- 
ters pertaining  to  taxation,  rural  educa- 
tion,  rural  electric  service,  the  needs  of^^ 
the    State    Department    of    Agriculture, 
especially  in  regard  to  tuberculosis  eradi- 
cation and  the  control  of  serious  plant 
Insects    and    diseases,    and   the    require- 
ments of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
particularly  with  respect  to  agricultural 
research,   extension    and    teaching,   were 
discussed  at  length. 

Several  committees  were  appointed  by 
the  council  to  investigate  and  make  defl- 
Inte    recommendations    on  special    prob- 
lems.    A     committee     on     taxation     was 
named    as     follows:     Fred    Brenckman, 
Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  State  Grange; 
Robert  F.  Brinton,  Chester  County,  and 
Robert  M.  Carrons,  Washington  County. 
In  order  that  the  council  might  take 
definite  steps  In  regard  to  the  needs  of 
Pennsylvania    State    College,    especially 
In   Its   agricultural   work,  the   following 
committee   was   appointed   to   look   into 
the     requirements     of    that    Institution: 
Miles    Horst,    Lebanon    county;    Robert 
Garrahan,  Luzerne  county;  Fred  Brenck- 
man, Dr.  W.  A.  Haines,  Bucks  county; 
and  Mrs.  John  F.  Hice,  Cambria  county. 
These  two  committees  will  report  to  the 
council  at  Its  next  meeting,  which  will 
likely  be  held  some  time  during  Decem- 
ber. 

A    general   committee  was   named   to 
compile    the    various     recommendations 
made  by  the  several  committees  and  the 
council  at  large  for  presentation  to  the 
agricultural  commission  appointed  by  the 
last  Legislature.     This  general  committee 
Is  composed  of  Morris  Phillips,  President 
of    the    Council;    John    A.    McSparran, 
Master  of   State   Grange;   Miles    Horst, 
Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Potato  Grow- 
ers Association;  Robert  Balderston.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association,  and   C.  J.  Tyson,  director, 
State  Horticultural  Association. 

The  council  also  appointed  a  committee 
to  draft  a  final  statement  on  the  damage 
to  orchards  and  farm  crops  by  wild  life, 
especially  deer,  for  presentation  to  the 
State  Game  Commission.  This  Committee 
consists  of  Chester  J.  Tyson,  R.  T.  Crls 
well,  Franklin  county,  and  Miles  HorsC^ 


FARM  WAGES  AND  LABOR 

IN  NEW  JERSEY 

The  farm  labor  situation  In  New 
Jersey,  reported  under  date  of  November 
1st,  was  as  follows:  Supply  83  per  cent 
of  normal;  demand  88  per  cent,  of  nor- 
mal, making  the  potential  supply  98.8 
per  cent,  of  normad,  as  compared  with 
97.8  per  cent,  on  October  Ist,  98.9  on 
September  1st  and  77.8  per  cent,  on  No- 
vember 1st,  1928. 


T.  Pott  Dome  was  horrified  on  Tues- 
day of  last  week,  to  find  that  the  milk  he 
had  brought  to  the  station  in  his  Ford 
had  all  turned  into  butter.  Mr.  Dome 
says  he  will  use  it  for  transmission 
grease,  an'  he  now  calls  his  Little  'Hhe 
milk  maid." 


f 


LATEST   MARKET  PRICES 


PHILADELPHIA  SELLING  PLAN 

».!♦».  V^^  ''**'''  ^no/""^^."*  Pf"vi8ion8  under  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan  again  becam*  effective 
w  th  January.    1924.     The  same  provisions  will  apply  for  next  year.     The  basic  quantity   of 
all  producers  operating  ujider  this  plan  will  be  made  during  October,  November  and  December 
Ihis    average    basic    quantity    will    represent    the    basic    quantities    of    respectire    producer* 

All  milk  shipped  during  these  three  months  will  be  paid  for  at   the  basic  price. 

INTER-STATE    MILK    PEODUCEES    ASSOCIATION    PEICES 

Prices  are  based  on  3  per  cent,  butterfat  milk,  with  a  differential  of  4  cents  for  each 
tenth   point  and  2  cents  for  each   half  tenth  point,  up  or  down. 

This  price  list  is  issued  with  the  understanding  it  is  net  to  the  producers  and  that  all 
buyers  usinjr  it  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  producers  shall  in  addition  thereto  make  the 
following  contribution  and  payments: 

(1)  To  the  Philadelphia  luter-State  Dairy  Council  2  cents  per  100  nounds  (^au. 
HuuiiB/    ui   an   uiuK   puiiiiiised  irom  any  proaucer  at  price   listed   hereon. 

(2)  To  the  Interstate  Milk  Producers  Association  2  cents  per  100  pounds  (46V4 
quarts)   of  all   milk  boujfht  from  members  of  said  Association 

(3)  To  the  Philadelpliia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2  cents  per  100  pounds  (46% 
quarts)    of  all   milk   bouKht   from  other  producers  at  price  listed  hereon 

The  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for  improving  standards  of  quality 
in  production  and  distribution  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed;  for  improvement  and 
stabilization  of  markets,  and  for  an  educational  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy 

Prices  subject  to  change  whenever  warranted  by  market  conditions. 


NOVEMBER   BASIC 

PRICE 

NOVEMBER   BASIC 

PRICE 

r.  0.  B.  Philadelphia 
GRADE    B   MARKET    MILK 

Country 

BeceiTing  Station 

Tost                Basic  Quantity 

Price 

GRADE 

B   MARKET 

MTT.K 

per  cent.               per  100  lb. 

per  qt 

Quotations  are 

at   railroad 

points. 

Inland 

3.                           $2.94 

6.3 

stations    carry    differentials    subject 

to    lecal 

3.05                         2.96 

6.35 

srranKeinents. 

3.1                           2.98 

6.4 

Prices  are  less 

freight  and  receivinc 

'  station 

8.15                         8.00 

6.45 

charges. 

3.2                           8.02 

6.5 

Basic  Quantity 

3.25                         3.04 

6.5 

Freight  Rates 

Price 

3.3                           8.06 

e.S6 

Miles 

100   lbs. 

3%   milk 

8.85                         8.0c< 

6.6 

1 

to    10   incl. 

.268 

2.44 

3.4                           8.10 

6.66 

11 

to  20      " 

.288 

2.43 

3.45                         8.12 

6.7 

21 

to   30      " 

.303 

2.41 

8.5                           3.14 

6.75 

31 

to   40      " 

.313 

2.40 

3.55                         3.1fi 

6.75 

41 

to   50      " 

.333 

2.88 

3.6                           8.18 

6.8 

51 

to   60      " 

.848 

3.87 

8.65                         8.20 

6.85 

61 

to   70      " 

.364 

2.34 

3.7                           8.22 

6.9 

71 

to   80      " 

.374 

2.38 

3.75                         3.24 

6.95 

81 

to   90      " 

.389 

2.33 

3.8                           3.26 

7. 

91 

to    100    " 

.399 

2.81 

8.86                        8.28 

7.05 

101 

to    110    " 

.414 

2.2t 

3.9                           3.30 

7.05 

111 

to   120    " 

.424 

2.28 

3.05                        3.82 

7.1 

121 

to    130    " 

.434 

2.27 

4.                             3.34 

7.15 

131 

to   140    " 

.450 

2.36 

4.05                         8.36 

7.2 

141 

to    150    " 

.460 

3.26 

4.1                           3.38 

7.35 

151 

to   160    " 

.475 

3.28 

4.15                        8.40 

7.3 

161 

to    170    " 

.480 

2. S3 

4.2                           8.42 

7.8 

171 

to   180    " 

.490 

2.31 

4.25                         8.44 

7.85 

181 

to    190    " 

.505 

2.30 

4.3                            3.46 

7.4 

191 

to   200    " 

.510 

3.20 

4.35                         8.48 

7.45 

201 

to   210    '* 

.520 

2.19 

4.4                           3.60 

7.5 

211 

to   220    " 

.535 

2.17 

4.45                        3.52 

7..">5 

221 

to   230    " 

.540 

2.17 

4.5                           8.54 

7.6 

231 

to   240    " 

.550 

2.1C 

4.55                         3.56 

7.65 

241 

to   250    " 

.556 

2. If 

4.6                           8.58 

7.7 

251 

to   260    " 

.566 

3.14 

4.65                         3.60 

7.7 

261 

to   270    " 

.676 

2.18 

4.7                           8.62 

7.75 

271 

to   280    " 

.581 

2.18 

4.8                           8.66 

7.85 

281 

to   290    " 

.596 

2.11 

4.85                        3.68 

7.9 

291 

to   300    " 

.600 

2.11 

4.9                           8.70 

7.95 

4.05                        8.72 

8. 

5.                             8.74 

8. 

TtT.r.V.-Mf 

IT.Tf     •RA.QTr! 

■puxr'-p 

When   milk   is  not  tested,   the  price  f.  o.  b. 
Philadelphia  is  7M  cants  per  quart. 


Test 

Per   cent. 

3. 

3.05 
3.1 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 


DECEMBER   BASIC    PRICE 

F.    O.    B.   Philadelphia 
GRADE    B   MARKET   MILK 


.15 

•> 


Basic    Quantity 

l)er    100    lb. 

$2.94 

2.96 

2.98 

8.00 


.25 

.3 

.35 

.4 
3.45 
8.5 
3.55 
3.6 
3.65 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 
When  milk   is  not 
Philadelphia    is    7V4 


8.02 
8.04 
8.06 
8.08 
8.10 
8.12 
8.14 
8.16 
8.18 
8.20 
3.22 
3.24 
8.26 
8.28 
8.30 
8.32 
8.34 
8.36 
8.88 
8.40 
8.42 
8.44 
8.46 
8.48 
8.50 
3.52 
8.54 
8.56 
8.58 
8.60 
8.62 
3.66 
3.68 
3.70 
3.72 
3.74 

tested,   the  prife 
cents    per  quart. 


Price 
per  qt. 
6.3 
6.35 
6.4 
6.45 
6.5 
6.5 
6.55 
6.6 
6.65 
6.7 
6.75 
6.75 
6.8 
6.85 
6.9 
6.95 
7. 

7.05 
7.05 
7.1 
7.15 
7.2 
7.25 
7.3 
7.3 
7.35 
7.4 
7.45 
7.5 
7.55 
7.6 
7.65 
7.7 
7.7 
7.75 
7.85 
7.9 
7.95 
8. 
8. 
f.  o. 


Country  Receiving  Station 
GRADE    B   MARKET   MILK 
Quotations   are   at  railroad   points.      Inland 
stations    carry    differentials    subject    to    local 
aranpements. 

Prices  are  les  freight  and  receiving  station 
charges. 

Basic  Quantity 

Freight   Kates 

100   lbs. 

.268 

.283 

.303 

.313 


Miles 

1   to    10   incl 

11   to  20  " 

21    to   30  " 

31   to   40  " 

41   to   50  "  .333 

51   to   60  "  .343 

61   to   70  "  .364 

71    to    80  "  .374 

81    to   90  "  .389 

91    to    100  "  .399 

101    to    110  "  .414 

111    to    120  "  .424 

121    to    130  "  .434 

1.^1    to    140  "  .450 

141    to    150  "  .400 

151    to    ICO  "  .475 

161    to    170  "  .480 

171    to    180  "  .490 

181    to    190  "  .505 

191    to   200  "  .510 

201    to   210  "  .520 

211    to   220  "  .535 

221    to   230  "  .540 

231    to   240  "  .550 

241   to   250  "  .5^6 

251    to   200  "  .566 

261    to   270  "  .576 

271    to   280  "  .581 

281    to   200  "  .596 

291    to   300  "  .600 


Price 
3%  milk 
2.44 
2.43 
2.41 
2.40 
2.38 
2.37 
2.34 
2.33 
2.32 
2.31 
2  29 
2!28 
2.27 
2.26 
2.25 
2.23 
2.22 
2.21 
2.20 
2.20 
2.19 
2.17 
2.17 
2.16 
2.15 
2.14 
2.13 
2.13 
2.11 
2.11 


NOVEMBER    BUTTER    PRICES 


MONTHLY    BASIC    PEICES    OF    GRADE    B 

OR   MARKET    MILK 

F.  0.  B.  Philadelphia  and  at  receiving  stations 

in  the  50  mile  zone  at  3%   butterfat 

Receiving 
station  50  mile 
one  per  cwt. 

2.39 
9.87 
8.87 
8.87 
a.87 
8.87 
2.37 
8.87 
2.87 
8.87 
8.87 


1024 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aumist 

September 

October 

November 


F.  O.  B.  per 
quart  Phila. 

6.35 

6.8 

6.3 

6.8 

6.3 

6.8 

e.H 

6.8 
6.3 
6.3 
6.3 


OS 

!  Score 

Phila. 

1 

41 

3 

40 

1/2 

5 

41 

6 

41 

7 

40 

1/2 

8 

40 

1/2 

10 

41 

11 

41 

12 

41 

1/4 

13 

41 

3/4 

14 

42 

1/2 

15 

42 

1/2 

17 

43 

18 

44 

10 

44 

20 

44 

21 

44 

83 

45 

84 

45 

25 

45 

1/2 

2« 

48 

28 

46 

89 

46 

SoUd  Packed 
New  York 


40 
40 
41 
41 
40 
40 
40 
40 
41 
41 
42 
42 
43 
44 
44 
43 
44 
45 
45 
46 
47 
47 
46 


1/2 
1/2 


1/2 
1/2 

1/2 


1/2 
1/2 

1/2 
1/2 
1/2 

1/2 


Chicago 

38  1/2 
38  1/2 
38  1/2 
38  1/2 
38  1/2 
38  1/2 
38  1/2 
38  1/2 
39 

38  3/4 

39  1/4 

39  3/4 

40  1/2 
42 

43    1/2 

42 

45 

40 

47    1/2 

50 

50    1/2 

.50    1/2 

50 


MILK 

CHECKS 


You  will  be  surprised 
how  your  milk  checks  increase  and 
the  health  conditions  of  your  herd  im- 
prove when  you  feed  the  "Old  Reliable" 

SUGARED 

[Schumacher  Feed 

and 

Boss  Daily  Ration 

Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  (composed  of  Com,  Oats, 
Barley  and  Wheat  products)  is  the  greatest  carbohy- 
drate feed  in  the  world.  Finely  ground  and  properly 
balanced  with  Oil  Meal,  Salt  and  Molasses,  it  makes  a 
palatable,  health-giving,  body  building  ration  which 
fits  them  for  long  and  heavy  milking  periods. 

Boss  Dairy  Ration  with  its  24%  PROTEIN  CON- 
TENT furnishes  abundant  protein  concentrates 
and  increases  their  milk  yields.  Just  give  these 
two  feeds  a  trial — you  will  soon  see  a  marked 
improvement  in  your  herd  and  also  in  your 
milk  checks.   Read  this  letter: 


^^/^v 


"•v, 


"We  have  been  feedinn  your  feed  to  our  larRe 
herd  of  pure  bred  Guernseys  for  about  three 
months.  In  addition  to  a  biR  improvetnent  in 
the  condition  of  our  cows,  thev  have  also  shown 
a  large  increase  in  milk  flow. 

The  Ociks  Farm,  Cohasset,  Mass. 


to 


25oe?r:'e 


"*'%./ 


Op 


A 


<^?^i 


^, 


D-17 


'^</i 


Your  dealer  can  supply  you* 

The  Quaker 
Oai^sGDinpan/ 


""^c,^ 

•^■w*. 


'y 


There  is  a  surplus  of  about  65  million 
I)ouncls  of  butter  in  storage.  The  use  of 
an  additional  supply  of  butter  by  our 
members  and  the  use  of  butter  in  place 
of  butter  substitutes  would  cut  down 
tliis  surplus  and  stabilize  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. 


Over  1750  new  members  affiliated 
with  the  "Inter-State"  during  the  past 
year. 

Over  66,000  butter  fat  tests  of  mem- 
ber's milk  made  by  the  Testing  Depart- 
ment during  r924. 


SURPLUS  PBI0E8 

Monthly  Surplus  Pricei 
4%   milk  at  all  receivinir  stationt 

1024 

Average  per  month 

Class  I  Class  II 

•January                              2.53  2.10 

Pehruary                              2.41  2.00 

March                                    2.25  1.87 

April                                    1.84  1.S8 

May                                     1.82  1.51 

June                                      1.96  1.62 

July                                     l.ti  

AufTUBt                     i.ai  

September                        l.t*  — ^ 


1665  Railway  Ilzchange  Bids. 
Address     CtllcagO,    U.S.A. 

YORK  COUNTY  LEADS 

TON  PORK  PRODUCERS 
York  C(  unty  led  the  Keystone  state 
in  number  of  hog  Utters,  making  a  ton 
of  pork  in  180  days  during  the  1921 
season,  recently  closed.  Eleven  litters 
in  that  county  were  successful  in  tipping 
the  scales  for  2000  or  more  poimds  in 
the  prescribed  time,  according  to  H.  H. 
Havner,     animal     husl)andry     extension 

specialist  of  Penn.sylvania  State  College. 
Rucks  coimty  was  second  with  six 
litters  and  Jefforson  stood  third  witli  five. 
Indiana  and  Fayette  coimtios  tied  for 
fourth  place  witli  four  each,  while 
Adams  gained  a  clear  title  to  fifth 
place  with  three  qualifying  litters. 
Centre,  Clarion,  Columbia,  Lebanon, 
Somerset  and  Westmoreland  iiad  two 
each.  Armstrong,  Rerks,  Cambria,  Erie, 
Franklin,  Himtingdon,  Laneastcr,  Luz- 
erne, Mercer,  Mifflin,  Montgomery, 
Snyder  and  Union  qualified  with  a  single 
litter  each. 
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National    Co-operative   Milk  Producers  Federation 

ANNUAL  MEETING  IN  DETROIT,  MICH. 

._      _  .       _.     T? «'    MilL-         urniitd.   thei 


Standarilization  of  quality  and  quant- 
ity of  the  milk  supply  of  the  United 
States  was  tlio  outstanding  feature  of  the 
discussi(»n  of  the  delegates  attending  the 
Eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Co-operative  Milk  Producers'  Federation, 
held  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  November 
Mth  and   l')th. 

Over  one  hundred  delegates  from  vari- 
ous milk,  butter  and  cheese  producing 
<)rgani/,ati<.ns,  from  diflferent  sections  of 
the  I'nited  Slates  were  in  attendance  at 
the  meetings  whicli  were  held  at  the 
Hotel  Slatl.r  and  at  the  Cass  Teehlncal 

High    School. 

Twenty-eight  states  and  one  foreign 
c.Minlry  were  representee!  in  the  group. 
N.  r.  Hull,  president  of  tlie  Michigan 
Milk  I'rodiicers'  Ass«»ciation  of  Detroit, 
made  the  address  welcoming  the  dele- 
gates to  that  city. 

John  I).  Miller,  president  of  the  Feder- 
ation in  his  anniud  address,  sounded  a 
warning  to  farmers  of  America  that  they 
n.ust  guard  against  legislation  that  would 
throttle  co-operative  marketing  under 
the  guise  of  assisting  it. 

"Fach   of   the  28   member  associations 
of  this  Federation  is  engaged  in  the  co- 
operative   marketing   of    milk    and    milk 
,>roducts.      I'hey    are    .self-help   organiza- 
tions.    They    are   the   kind    of   organiza- 
ti(ins    that    the    farmers    desire,    for    the 
faruters  created  them.     'I'hey  are  the  re- 
stdts  of  years  of  effort  and  sacrifice,  and 
most  of  them  have  now  reached  a  stage 
of  development  that  indicates  that  they 
have   come    to    slay.     I'owerful    interests 
have    opposed    thcnv;    p«)werful    interests 
are    now    opposing    tlieni.     In    the    early 
(lavs,  lu.wever.  the  opposition  was  in  the 
„,Hn   and  the  weapons   used   w<Te  those 
of  a  warrior. 

♦'Now  all  this  is  changed.  Those  that 
have  heretofore  been  open  in  their  op- 
position now  profess  to  recognize  that 
the  co-operative  n)ilk  marketing  asso- 
ciations have  come  to  stay,  and  profess 
to  approve  of  the  general  principles  of 
such    co-operative   marketing. 

♦•This  does  not  mean  that  they  are  not 
as  much  opposed  to  your  efforts  as  ever; 
it  means  that  they  are  taking  other  ways 
to   retard   and   obstruct   your   work   and 
perhaps  destroy  your  organizations.     The 
methods  they  employ  are  adroit  and  in- 
sidious.   They    loudly    profess    approval 
of    co-operative    marketing    but    always 
disapprove  of  the  particular  organizations 
that   the  farmers   have  created  for  that 
purpose  and  they  are  seeking  in  various 
ways  to  so  mould  conditions  that  they 
may  have  a  vote  in   the  control   of  co- 
operative organizations. 

♦'Against  all  these  attempts  the  dairy 
associations  as  well  as  all  others  engaged 
in  the  collective  marketing  of  farm  crops 
should  stand  like  a  stone  wall. 

"If  we  interpret  aright  the  thought  and 
the  purpo.se  of  the  hosts  of  farmers  mak- 
ing up  the  members  of  this  Federation, 
it  is  that  in  self-help  lies  the  remedy  for 
agricultural   ills. 

"They  recognize  that  as  far  as  these 
ills  are  the  result  of  federal  statutes  they 
may  be  remedied  by  statute.  Speaking 
broadly,  however,  the  ills  are  not  statu- 
tory but  economic.  Being  economic  so 
must  be  the  remedy. 

"It  may  well  be  that  the  thousands  of 
farmers'  co-operative  marketing  associa- 
tions of  this  country  are  now  at  the  part- 
ing of  the  ways.  Standing  together  as 
a  unit  they  can  defeat  all  proposed  legis- 
lation, much  of  which,  no  matter  how 
friendly  the  intent,  would  be  most  harm- 
ful. 


"Fanners  engaged  in  co-operative  mar 
keting  are  not  seeking  to  repeal  or  sus- 
pend the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
Such  law,  however,  does  not  tran.slate 
itself  into  terms  of  prices.  Someone 
must  name  a  price  if  commodities  are 
to  l)e  bmight  and  sold.  Farmers  insist 
that  they  should  have  an  influential  voice 
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the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

"This  law  of  supply  and  demand  must 
then  be  applied  at  the  right  time  and  the 
right  place.     It  should  not  be  applied  at 
lM)ints   of  production   where   there   is  al- 
ways   a    surplus.     In    tlieir    eo-operalive 
efforts  farmers  are  seeking  to  retain  con- 
trol of  their  products  until   they  can  be 
s<»ld   in    markets   where  prices  are  deter- 
nnned    by    nation-wide   and   even    worhl- 
wide    supply    and    demand;    or,    if    Hu-y 
surrender    the  control    of   their   products 
l)cfore  such  markets  are  reached  that  the 
prices  named  shall   reflect   the  values   in 
consuming  centers." 

Discussing  the  various  fights  which  the 
Federation  has  on  hand  in  connection 
with  tariflF  investigations  by  the  U.  S. 
Tariff  Commission,  Judge  Miller  said: 

"Thi^    IVderation    has.    of    course,    as- 
sumed the  leadership  in  the  present  effort 
to    maintain    tariff    rates    on    dairy    pro- 
ducts.      Whatever   may  be   said  of   tlic 
value  of  tariff  rates  on  some  other  kind 
of   farm   products,   tariff   rates   on   dairy 
l^rodiicts  have  been  distinctly  beneflcal  tr) 
the  dairy   interests  of  the  country.     He- 
cause   of   this   the   dairymen    from   Cali- 
fornia to  Maine  are  viewing  with  unrest 
the  determined  efforts  of  other  interests 
to  cause  a  reduction  in  such  rates. 

"The  hearing  on  the  castin  tariff  rate 
has  been  concluded  some  time  since  and 
action  of  the  Tariff  Commission  and  of 
the  President  is  awaited.  If  this  decision 
be  adverse,  the  only  remaining  remedy  is 
to  take  the  question  into  the  courts  or 
into  Congress,  or  in  both. 

"Hearings  have  been  scheduled  before 
the  Tariff  Commission  al.so  on  the  tariff 
rates  on  l)utter  and  Swiss  cheese.  As  the 
integrity  and  value  of  the  schedule  of 
tariff  rates  on  dairy  products  are  in- 
volved, it  is  recommended  that  in  ease 
of  any  adver.se  decision  resort  be  had  at 
once  to  the  courts  and,  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  Congress. 
FRIDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION 


W.  M.  Cease,  secretary.  Farmers'  Milk 
Prodticers'  Association,  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. 

P.  S.  Breuneman,  president,  Dairy- 
mens'  Co-operative  Sales  Company, 
I'ittsburgh,   Pa. 

K.  L.  Nickle,  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation  of   Iowa,   De   Moines,   Iowa. 

H.  D.  AUebach,  president,  Inter-State 
Milk    Producers'    Association,    Philadel- 

pliia.  Pa. 

C.  E.  Hough,  general  manager,  Con- 
necticut Milk  Producers'  Association, 
Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Professor  Harner,  State  College  of 
Wisconsin,   Department  of  Economics. 

Professor  Oscar  Urf,  Professor  of 
Dairying,  Ohio  State  University,  Colum- 
l»us,  Ohio. 

BUSINESS  SESSION 


This  session  began  a  series  of  addresses 
by  representatives  of  the  n»end)er  organi- 
zations of  the  Federation,  in  which  the 
programs  and  methods  of  the  various 
associations  were  outlined  and  later  dis- 
cussed by  the  delegates. 

R.  W.  Strong,  secretary  of  the  Ohio 
Farmers'  Co-operative  Milk  Association 
outlined  the  policies  of  that  organization 
in   the   Cleveland,   Ohio,  territory. 

I.  W.  Heaps,  .secretary  of  the  Maryland 
State  Dairymen's  Association  oiitlined 
conditions  in    the   Baltimore,    Maryland, 

Milk  Shed, 

Frank  G.  Swoboda,  manager  of  the 
Wisconsin  Cheese  Producers'  Federation, 
Plymouth,  Wisconsin,  made  an  interest- 
ing    address     on     Co-operative     Cheese 

Marketing. 

At    the    afternoon    session    addresses 

were  made  by: 

J.  C.  Nears,  secretary,  Michigan  Milk 
Producers'  Association,  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan' 

George  W.  Slocum,  president,   Dairy- 

mens'   League  Co-operative    Association 
Inc..  New  York. 

W  D.  Schilling,  president.  Twin  City 
Milk  Producers'  Association,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 


The  l>usiness  session  of  the  Federation, 
including  election  of  directors  and  offi- 
cers was  held  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  on 
Friday  evening. 

Formal  reports  of  the  secretary,  Chas. 
W.  Hobnan  and  the  treasurer,  Frank  P. 
Willits  were  presented. 

•IMie  secretary's  report  endiraced  a  very 
comi)lete  detail  of  the  Federations  legis- 
lative work,  which  included  its  activities 
in  various  matters,  such  as  hearings  be- 
fore tlu-  Tariff  Commission  in  the  casien 
case,  linseed  oil  case,  involving  rates  on 
edible  oils  such  as  cotton  seed,  soya  bean 
and  cooanut  oils  in  competiticm  with 
butter  fat ;  the  fairness  of  the  eight  cent 
butter  fat  tax,  etc. 

Formal  reports  of  committees  on  the 
I'-ducational  Institute  of  Co-operation  and 
the  Temple  of  Agriculture  were  also  re- 
ceived. 

The  budget  committee,  compo.sed  of 
Messrs.  Hall,  Brand  and  Milk  presented 
the  1925  budget,  which  was  approved. 

The  Resolutions  Committee,  Messrs. 
lialderston.  Strong,  Davis,  Schilling  and 
Nickle,  presented  among  others  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  which  were  unani- 
mously adopted: 

We  deplore  and  view  with  unrest  the 
various  investigations  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission of  tariff  rates  on  dairy  products. 
In  the  event  that  there  should  be  a  de- 
cision by  the  Commission  adverse  to  the 
dairy  industry,  we  call  upon  all  farm  and 
dairV  organizations  to  act  together  with 
firmness     and     dispatch     in     laying    the 
matter   before  Congress,    and   in   takmg 
before  the  courts  the  question  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  flexible  provision  of 

the  tariff  act. 

We  would  urge  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation providing  permanently  for  a  sys- 
tem of  agricultural  observers  in  impor- 
tant foreign  markets  and  producing  areas 
under     the     direct     supervision     of     the 
United    States    Department    of    Agricul- 
ture,  and   reporting  through   it   directly 
to   our   agricultural   interests.       We   are 
most  emphatically  opposed  to  any  move- 
ment   to    have    these    observers    placed 
under  the  direction  of  any  department 
or  Governmental  agency  other  than  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  Federation  pledges  the  President  s 
Agricultural  Commission  its  full  measure 
of  assistance  in  the  securing  of  any  in- 
formation which  it  is  in  our  power  or 
that  of  our  member  associations  to  fur- 
nish, and  which  may  prove  helpful  to  it 
in   the  important   task  to   which   it  has 

been  called. 

We  are  more  and  more  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  a  wider  knowledge  by 
our  farm  people  of  the  economic  and 
social  principles  upon  which  sound  agri- 
cultural co-operation   is   founded.       We 


would,  therefore,  pledge  our  most  heariy 
support  to  the  proposed  Institute  of  Co- 
operation, and  urge  our  member  asso- 
ciations to  co-operate  in  making  it  the 
outstanding  success  which  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  demands.  In  this 
connection  wc  urge  all  our  agricultural 
colleges  to  make  proper  and  adequate 
opportunity  to  pursue  the  study  of  this 
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in  the  practice  and  the  theory  of  co- 
operation, as  well  as  the  economic  back- 
ground of  a  sound  marketing  system. 

The   annual    election    of   directors    for  \ 

1{>'25  resulted  as  follows: 

C.    Bechtelheimer    of    Waterloo,   Iowa, 
and  W.  F.  Schilling  of  Norihfield,  Minn., 
were  elected  Directors  in  i)lace  of  W.  A. 
Carrier  of  Strawberry   Point,  Iowa,   and 
J.  G.  Thompson  of  Landover,  Md.     The 
following      Directors      were      re-elected: 
John  D.  Miller,  Susquehanna,  Pa.;  J.  A. 
Scollard,    Chehalis,    Wash.;     (^.eorge    W. 
Slocum,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.;  Richard 
Pattee,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass.;  Harry 
Hartke,    Covington.     Ky.;    G.    R.    I^if**. 
Milwaukee,   Wis.;    F.   G.   Sweboda,   Ply- 
mouth,   Wis.;    Frank    P.    Willits,    Ward, 
I'a.;    R.    Smith    Snader,    New    Windsor, 
Md.;   C.  E.  Hough,  Hartford,  Conn.;   P. 
S.   Brenneman,  Jefferson,  Ohio;   B.  Ash- 
craft.  Cleveland,  Ohio;  N.  P.  Mull,  Lans- 
ing,  Mich.;   J.  C.  Burr,  Wauseon,  Ohi(., 
and  John  Brandt,  Litchfield,  Minn.      The 
delegates  left  four  vacancies  on  the  Board 
of  Directors  to  be   fdled  during  the  en- 
suing year. 

The  Executive  Committee  and  Alter- 
nates were  re-elected  and  consist  of  the 
following:  John  D.  Miller,  Richard  Pat- 
tee,  Harry  Hartke,  Frank  P.  Willits  and 
N.  P.  Hull  of  the  Executive  Committee 
and  G.  R.  Rice  and  C.  E.  Hough  as 
Alternates. 

All  of  the  officers  were  re-elected. 
They  consist  of  John  D.  Miller  of  Sus- 
quehanna, Pa.,  president;  Richard  Pat- 
tee  of  Newtown  Highlands,  Mass.,  First 
Vice  President;  Harry  Hartke  of  Cov- 
ington, Ky..  Second  Vice  President; 
Frank  P.  Willits  of  Ward,  Pa.,  Treas- 
urer; and  Charies  W.  Holman  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Secretary. 

The      Directors      confirmed      previous 
action    of   the    Executive    Committee    in 
admitting  to  membership  the  Twin  City 
Milk  Producers'  Association  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.     During  the  year  just  closed  ap- 
proximately 80,000  organized  co-operative 
dairy    farmers   have   been   added   to   the 
membership  of  the  National  Federation 
thrmigh    the    addition    of    new    member 
organizations.        The     Federation     now 
represents  twenty-five  co-operative  fluid 
milk   marketing  associations,   two  state- 
wide co-operative  butter  groups,  and  one 
co-operative    cheese    group    operating   in 
two   states.       The  total    membership  of 
the   Federation    is    estimated   at    800,000 
dairy  farmers  marketing  annually  nearly 
$iOO,000.000     worth     of     dairy    products 
through  their  associations. 


SATURDAY  SESSION 
This  day's  session  was  held  in  the  Cass 
Technical  High  School   Auditorium,  the 
morning  session  being  again  given  over  to 
district  reports. 

John  Brandt,  president  of  the  Minne- 
sota Co-operative  Creameries  Associa- 
tion, St.  Louis,  Minn. 

C.  Bechtelheimer,  secretary,  Iowa  Co- 
operative Creamery  Secretaries'  and 
Managers'  Association,  Waterioo  Iowa. 
Richard  Pattee,  managing  director. 
New  England  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation, Boston.  Mass.,  made  an  address 
(Continued  from  page  12) 


ELECTRIC  FARM 

Part  of  Farm  Products  Show  Exhibit 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  January  19-23 

An  Electric  Farm,  a  complete  exhibi- 
tion of  the  numerous  electrical  conven- 
iences which  the  Giant  Power  Survey 
is  desiring  to  bring  to  many  farms 
throughout  Pennsylvania,  will  be  a  new 
feature  arranged  in  connection  with  the 
State  F'urni  Products  Show  at  Harris- 
burg,  January  19-23,  1925.  At  least  70 
different  ways  for  farmers  to  use  elec- 
tricity will  be  displayed. 

The  J.  O.  A.  Rutherford  hnmf>sho<id, 
a  typical  central  Pennsylvania  farm  on 
the  William  Penn  highway  a  few  miles 
east  of  Harrisburg,  was  generously  off- 
ered by  its  owner  for  this  electrical  ex- 
hibition. 

This  most  unique  way  for  displaying 
modern  electrical  home  and  farm  appli- 
ances was  decided  upon  at  a  recent 
meeting  in  Harrisburg  attended  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Giant  Power  Survey, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Pennsylvania  State  College,  Slate 
Council  of  Agricultural  Associations, 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  Pennsylvania 
Electric  Association,  including  the  elec- 
trical equipment  manufacturers  and  the 
Harrisburg  Light  and  Power  Company. 
The  Rutherford  farm  was  selected  by 
the  committee  after  careful  survey  of  a 
number  of  farms  in  the  vicinity  of 
Harrisburg.  The  farm  is  about  100 
acres  in  size  and  the  farmstead  is 
rather  typical  of  those  found  in  central 
Pennsylvania.  Being  located  on  a  State 
highway  and  easily  reached  from  Harris- 
burg by  street  car,  auto  bu.s,  or  auto- 
mobile were  considered  by  the  committee 
as    favorable   features. 

The  equipment  committee  has  an- 
nounced a  list  of  at  least  70  diffeient 
electrical  appliances  that  will  be  placed 
on  the  farm.  Every  conceivable  kind  of 
modern  electric  convenience  applicable 
to  farm  life  will  be  exhibited  in  the 
home  and  about  the  Rutherford  farm- 
stead. A  laundry,  kitchen,  dining  room, 
living  room,  bedroom  and  bathroom  will 
be  wired  and  lighted  with  electricity. 
Such  conveniences  as  an  electric  washer, 
electric  iron,  dish  washer,  meat  grinder, 
refrigerator,  vacuum  cleaner,  electric 
toaster,  waffle  iron,  and  perculator  will 
be  displayed.  Such  house  furnishings  as 
an  electric  victrola,  radio,  sewing  mach- 
ine, and  bed  and  dresser  lamps  will  be 
on  exhibition. 

The  electric  current  will  be  carrietl 
also  to  the  poultry  house,  barn  and  sheds 
for  lighting  and  for  such  purposes  as 
running  milking  machine,  feed  grinder, 
cream  separator,  fanning  mill,  electric 
incubator  and  brooder,  hay  hoist,  buzz 
.saw  and  other  implements. 

"It  is  not  supposed  that  any  farmer 
will  find  it  feasible  or  practicable  to 
have  all  of  these  appliances  on  his  farm." 
states  Professor  R.  U.  Blasingame,  Penn- 
sylvania State  College.  "The  purj>ose 
of  the  Electric  Farm  is  simply  to  show 
the  possibilities  of  electricity  on  the  farm. 
In  order  to  do  this  with  greatest  con- 
venience, the  plan  of  completely  equip- 
ping a  typical  Pennsylvania  farmstead 
was  devised." 

This  is  the  first  time  a  complete  ex- 
hibition of  the  uses  of  electricity  on  the 
farm  has  been  arranged  in  Pennsylvania 
and  even  in  the  United  States.  The  fact 
that  it  is  being  carried  on  in  connection 
with  the  Farm  Products  Show  will  en- 
able many  thousand  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  State  to  see  these  most  in- 
teresting recent  developments  in  elec- 
trical farm  conveniences. 

Officials  of  the  Giant  Power  Survey 
say  that  this  Electric  Farm  is  an  illus- 
tration of  what  the  Survey  is  desiring 
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A  Promise 
to  Dairymen 


The  quality  of  Larro  will  never  he 
lowered  so  long  as  Larro  is  made. 
Regardless  of  what  changes  take 
place  in  the  price  of  ingredients, 
Larro  will  always  remain  the  same. 


LONG  ago  we  decided  upon  this  policy,  and  wrote  this  pledge 
tt  into  our  manufacturing  creed. 

There  were  two  reasons  for  this  decision  — we  knew  it  to  be 
correct,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  and  we  knew  we  could  keep 
the  promise. 

Years  of  experiment  and  practical  feeding  have  proved  that  a 
dairy  feed  must  be  more  than  just  "a  good  feed."  It  must  also 
be  absolutely  uniform  and  its  formula  must  not  be  changed. 

Sudden  changes  in  feed— putting  in  more  of  this,  or  less  of  that, 
the  substitution  of  poorer  ingredients,  imperfect  blending  or 
mixing— result  in  lower  milk  yield  and  smaller  profits  for  the 
farmer. 

Your  cows  do  not  eat  a  printed  formula.  They  are  not  concerned 
with  price  changes.  Whether  the  market  is  high  or  low,  they  need 
a  feed  that  will  build  condition  and  keep  milk  flow  at  its  peak. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Company  is  able  to  keep  its  promise  of 
uniformity  and  unchanging  formula  because  it  has  the  experience 
and  equipment  to  manufacture  a  feed  that  never  varies.  It  has  a 
formula  that  can  be  depended  upon  to  produce  milk  profitably. 
This  formula  will  never  be  changed  unless  the  Larro  Research 
Farm  proves  that  a  better  one  has  been  found. 

LARRO  is  more  than  a  good  feed;  it  is  always  the  same  feed. 

We  repeat  that  we  shall  continue  to  manufacture  LARRO  on  this 
basis — the  basis  of  more  profit  to  those  who  buy  it. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


avrof 


THE   SAFE   RATION   FOR   DAIRY   COWS 


to  bring  to  many  farmers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

C.  K.  Steinmetz,  of  Harrisburg,  was 
selected  as  director  of  the  Electric  Farm 
and  the  following  general  committee  has 
charge  of  the  arrangements  for  the  ex- 
hibition: Frank  P.  Willits,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Chairman;  R.  U.  Blasing- 
ame, Professor  of  Farm  Machinery, 
Pennsylvania  State  College;  M.  T.  Phil- 
lips, Chairman  of  State  Council  of  Ag- 
ricultural Associations;  Judson  C.  Dick- 
erman,  Assistant  Director  of  Giant 
Power  Survey;  Fred  Brenckraan,  Secre- 
tary of  Pennsylvania  State  Grange;  H. 
R.  Palmer,  representing  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Electric  Association  and  General 
Manager  of  Harrisburg  Light  and  Power 
Company,  end  W.  H.  Horton,  Jr.,  Chair- 
man of  Rural  Service  Committee,  Penn- 
sylvania Electric  Association. 


J 


FINAL  PLANS  MADE  FOR 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  FARM  SHOW 


Representatives  of  25  leading  farm 
organizations,  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege and  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture  met  recently  in  Harris- 
burg and  made  final  plans  for  the  State's 
Ninth  Annual  State  Farm  Products 
Show.  It  was  decided  that  the  Show 
start  Monday  evening,  January  19  in- 
stead of  Tuesday  as  in  previous  years 
and  extend  through  the  week  to  Friday, 
January  2.3.  The  mass  meeting  will  be 
held  Monday  evening. 

A  total  of  86,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space  in  buildings  centrally  located 
through  the  business  district  of  Harris- 
burg, are  already  under  contract  for 
housing  the  Show,  according  to  a  report 
by  Manager  H.   E.   Klugh. 


Assignments  of  exhibits  have  been 
made  as  follows:  The  poultry  and  egg 
show  will  occupy  the  Chestnut  Street 
Market  building.  The  exhibits  of  apple, 
potatoes,  tobacco  and  apiary  products 
will  be  on  the  .second  floor  of  the  Emer- 
son-Brantingham  building.  The  swine 
show  will  be  held  in  the  Moto-Mart 
building  and  the  dairy  products  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  Pimerson-Brantingham 
building.  All  the  State  educational  ex- 
hibits will  be  arranged  at  the  Rendezvous 
Ballroom. 

Assignments  for  meeting  |)laccs  of  all 
the  farm  organ  i/.ations  were  also  made. 
Numerous  halls  and  auditoriums  through- 
out the  business  section  of  the  city  have 
been  secured   for   these   meetings. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


December,  t924 


iec«mber,  J924 


MILK  PRODUCERS'  REVIEW 
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Health  Recip 

A  COOK  BOOK 

"^  Containing  methods  of  using 
the   health-protecting  foods, 
milk  and  its  products,  jruits 
and  vegetables 


REPORT  OF  THE  FIELD 

KtruKi  ur  i^^^  ^^^^^^^  DEPARTMENTS 

By  FRANK  M.  TWINING 


"Health  Recipes"  has  thirty-six 
colored  illustrations,  and  contains 
more  than  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five recipes  in  addition  to 
seasonal  menus. 

This  book  will  be  useful  to  teachers  of  cookery  and 
1  homemakers.     It  is  so  arranged  that  it  may  be  reUined  as  a 
complete  book,  or  separated  into  forty-five  cards  to  fit  into 
a  standard  size  recipe  box  file. 


Single  Copies,  50c  Postpaid 

Special  Price  to  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 

Association  Members 
25c  Postpaid 

At  this  season  of  the  year  we  suggest  "Health 

Recipes"  as  a  most  gracious 

Christmas  greeting 


Iphia  Interstate  Dairy  Council 


BOYERTOWN  BUILDING 
1211  Arch  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


The  year's  work  just   finished  hy   the 
Fiekl   and   Testing   Department   of  your 
association    has    heen    a    particularly    in- 
teresting  and    husy    one.     We    have   en- 
deavored  to   make  at  least  eight   butter 
fat   tests   for  '*»«eli    meiuher   whose    milk 
il'soTd  with   reference  to  the  hutter  fat 
content  and  wlio  i)ays  commission,  mak- 
ing approximately  (i(5,000  samples   tested 
and  reported  to  our  members  by  p  stal 
card    during   the    year.     In    addition    we 
have   made    many    special    investigations 
when  we   found  conditions   that  we  telt 
warranted    our    doing   so    or    at    the    re- 
quest of  individual   mend)ers  and  secre- 
taries of  locals. 

We    are    glad    to    state    that    a    large 
nund.er  of  Receiving  Stations  have  come 
thru  the  vears  investigations  with  100 /r 
perfect    score.     The    average    number   of 
testing  errors  corrected   has   been  about 
5%.     The    highest    percentage    of    errors 
was    found   on    one    investigation    where 
Vt</<-  of  the  tests  were  incorrect, 
"we    have    had    excellent    co-operaiion 
from     receiving    station    .managers     and 
huvers    in    making    proper    adjustments 
when  our  men  have  called  to  their  atten- 
tion   mistakes   in   testing   and   weighing. 
We    have     found     fewer     decomposed 
samples,  leaky  weight  tanks   and  faulty 
weight   scales  this   year  than   last.     Sev- 
eral sets  of  scales   have  been   found  one 
or  two  pounds  off,  the   greatest  discre- 
pancy being  one  set  that  were  17  pounds 
short  on  each  delivery  of  milk  over  one 
hilndred  (100)  pounds. 


nuMubers  so  affected  !>y  furnishing  outfits 
for  taking  samples  of  individual  cows  to 
eliminate  the  abnormally  h>w  testers 
from   their   herds. 


Loties  in  Teit 

More  cases  have  been  reported  this 
year  than  ever  before  of  considerable  lass 
in  hutter  fat  to  .)ur  members  from  loose 
fitting  can  covers,  cream  fro/.en  to  can 
covers  and  milk  delivered  to  buyers  m 
a  partially  churned  condition. 

Wet  parchment  paper  placed  over  can 
tops  before  putting  on  the  can  covers 
will  help  to  prevent  all  three  losses. 
Where  milk  is  hauled  a  long  distance  by 
motor  truck  or  over  rough  roads  without 
first  being  thoroughly  cooled  it  is  almost 
certain  to  churn.  In  some  cases  in  hot 
weather  it  is  necessary  that  milk  trucks 
be  iced. 

Hera  Tests 
There  has  been  a  constantly  growing 
tendency  by  some  buyers  to  increase  the 
minimum  butter  fat  requirement  which 
has  at  times  jeopardized  the  market  of 
some  of  our  members. 

This     department     has     helped     those 


Slate  Testers  Conference 

Jiariy    m    iiic   y^m    ^"^    n^.^.   ^    ■ 

ence   in   our  office,  with   the  representa- 
tives of  the  state  departments  of  agricul- 
ture of  Penna.,   New  Jersey   and   Mary- 
hind,  and  were  assured   of   their   hearty 
co-operation    in    enforcing   the   laws    re- 
lating to  the  operation   of  the   Babcock 
test   in   their   respective   states. 
Organization 
Of  the  1750  new  membership  contracts 
added   to  our   roll   during  the  past  year 
over  957o  have  been  secured  by  the  liehl 
department.     In   addition  to  the  regular 
individual  organization  work  done  by  our 
men    between   test  periods,  twelve  care- 
fully   planned    organization    drives    have 
heen   carried  out   in   different   territories 
by  the  organization  deiiartment  with  tlie 
assistance     of     County      .\  gents,     local 
officers   and   leading   men   of   these  com- 
munities.    The   drive   method  of  getting 
new  members  has  proven  somewhat  more 
efficient    than     the     individual     method. 
Seventy-one     (71)%     of     the     prospects 
approached   on    drives    have   siu'ned   con- 
tracts   on    the    first    visit    against    667« 
signed   by  the  individual   method. 

In  those  territories  covered  by  the 
drives  the  percentage  of  membership  has 
heen  increased  from  approximately  35% 
before  the  drives  to  65  per  cent, 
after  the  territories  were  thoroughly  can- 
vassed. Some  of  those  territories  that 
were  formerly  the  most  poorly  organ- 
ized have  now  become,  since  our  men 
have  demonstrated  that  tie  association 
is  alive  and  growing  institution,  the  best 
organized   and    the    most   loyal    boosters 

we  have. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  all  our  men 
being  in  very  close  touch  with  our  mem- 
hers,  report  a  general  good  feeling 
throughout  the  territory  and  r-arlicu- 
larly  in  those  territories  bordering  on 
other  markets. 

There    have    been    fourteen    men    em- 
ployed    in     this     department     the     past 
year,  never   more  than   nine  at   a   time. 
It  is  the  desire  of  this  dei^artment  to 
be  of  worth  while  service  to  the  members 
«,f      the      Inter-State      Milk      Producers' 
Association.     Every  fieldman  is  conscious 
of    his    responsibility    and    ready    at    all 
times  to  give  his  best  to  the  department 
in  the  interest  of  the  entire  membership. 


CHEAPENTHE  RATION 


EIGHTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

|,ter-State  MUk  Producers'  AssodaUon,  December  1-2,  1924 


(Continued   from  page   1) 
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Present  indications  point  to  high  grain 
and  forage  costs  this  fall  and  winter. 
Corn  is  already  mounting  and  with  a 
short  hay  crop  in  many  sections,  we  can 
look  for  high  priced  forage.  This  means 
it  will  be  necessary  to  practice  economy 
in  feeding.  The  live  stock  keeper  as  a 
rule,  loses  or  gains  according  to  his  know- 
ledge  and    method   of   feeding. 

Silage  is  the  best  substitute  for  both 
hay  and  pasture  and  it  should  be  used  to 
the  limit.  The  cheapest  forage  is  in  the 
form  of  silage  and  as  it  is  a  bulky  ration 
should  be  grown  on  the  farm  and  supplied 
in  liberal  quantities. 

A  good  many  of  our  stock  keepers  will 
find  themselves  short  on  forage  and  hay 
which  will  mean  that  they  must  either 


\fter  a  circulation  of  the  ballot,  the 
,.,'l,,.s  found  the  following  candidates 
.,  have  been  elected.  C.  I.  Preston.  A. 
U  Marvel;  F.M.  Twining;  11.  I.  Tussey; 
,■  \  Poorbaugh;  Frederick  Shangle;  J. 
;,  liennitch  and  I.  V.  Otto.  These  di- 
,,;. lors  were  elected  to  serve  for  a  term 
„f  three  years. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  morning 
lesion  v.iri'»'«  problems  were  discussed. 
Tl^""m«irits  of' the  semi-monthly  pay- 
„,,„t  by  buyers  of  milk  was  considered^ 
The  proposition  to  establish  a  standard 
Ms  of  3.5  per  cent  butter  fat  milk 
J;ntent,  with  a  differential  of  5  cents. 
,,n  or  down,  was  also  considered  and  the 
3 ,1  standard  was  fixed  as  the  basis    for 


4.     Be  it  resolved  that  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  heartily  ap- 
proves the   splendid   work   that   has   al- 
ready heen  done  to  eradicate  tuberculosis 
among  dairy  cattle  and  that  this  associa- 
tion as  a  body  and  every  local  connected 
therewith    impress    upon    the    legislators 
of  the  different  states  the  need  to  appro- 
priate all  money  possible  for  this  work 
and  be  it  further  resolved  that  this  asso- 
ciation aprove  a  rcgululion  requiring  p 
dairy  herds  to  be  tuberculin  tested. 

5  In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  far- 
mers inexperienced  in  the  dairy  business 
during  this  time  of  depression  are  looKing 
to  the  dairy  business  as  a  possible  way 
of   getting   them   out   of  debt  that   this 

.        .  _,.».:/^n1l<r     ,in- 


How  Clipping 

Cows'  Flanks  and  Udders 

Increases  Milk  Production 


llDfiuui 


\ti-lj   .•..('...- 


o  -  ct..nd«rd  was  fixed  as  the  basis,  lor      of   getting   inciu   uut   ». 

"    o    cTulation  for  fluid  milk  in      association  deplore,  as  economically  un- 
purposes  of  ^;^l^"''^__t  «  ^^^.^^^.^^   stimulation   of   the 


mlahlishing  the  association  price. 

Over  300  official  dX^legates  attended  the 
morning  session. 

Aitemoon  Session 
'I'he    Monday    afternoon    session    was 
presided  over  by  Frederick  Shangle,  vice 

president. 

The   annual  address  of  the  president 
11    D    AUebach,  outlined  the  progress  of 
the    association    during    the    past    year. 
(Printed  elsewhere  in  this   issue.) 

Secretary    R.    W.    Balderston,    of    the 
Philadelphia   Inter-State    Dairy    Council, 
presented  the  annual  report  of  the  work 
of    that    organization.     Mr.    Balderston 
presented  detailed  statistics  of  the  years 
work.       outlining       the       program       o 
the   various   departments   of  the  councd 
work.     (This   report  will   be  printed  in 
full  in  an  early  issue  of  the  "Review.") 
C    E.  Hough,  manager  of  the  Connect- 


purchase  or  produce  a  substitute.  Why 
not  put  up  another  silo  and  fill  it  with 
corn  grown  on  the  farm  or  purchased 
from  the  neighbor?  As  much  of  our 
corn  is  late,  it  looks  as  though  it  might 
he  lost  bv  an  early  frost.  Such  fields 
can  he  purchased  at  a  low  price,  owing 
to  this  threatened  danger  and  the  crop 
can  be  insured  with  a  silo. 

Silage  will  lower  the  cost  of  the  ration, 
make  sure  a  profit  from  the  live  stock 
and  greatly  increase  the  value  of  the 
crops.  As  a  rule,  a  silo  will  pay  for  it- 
self the  first  year.  What  other  farm  in- 
vestment will  pay  100  per  cent,?  Com- 
petition now  demands   economical  feed- 

ing. 

A.  L.  Haecker 


sound,  any  artificial  stimulation  of  the 
extention  of  the  dairy  business  and  that 
we  co-operate  with  such  territories  bring- 
ing them  facts  relative  to  this  specialized 
industry  in  order  that  no  such  farmers 
be  ill-advised  relative  to  entering  the 
dairy  business  with  the  hope  of  finding 
success. 

G      Resolved  that  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  heartily  supports 
the  position  of  the  National  Co-operative 
Milk  Producers'  Federation  in  supporting 
the  present  tariff  on  dairy  products  and 
urging  that  the  Association  officers  and 
their  various  locals  make  every  effort  to 
see  that  this  is  done,  and  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  be  sent  to  our  representatives 
in  Congress  and  the  Senate. 

7  Be  it  resolved  that  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  go  on  record 
favoring  the  enactment  of  legislation  tha 


C.  E.  Hough,  manager  of  the  Connect-  -  - >  «      ^  ^                       ^,  Agricultural 

l,ut  Milk  Producers'  Association.  Har  -  -J^^^^f^^         J^^^,  ,,,eign   markets 

ford.  Conn.,  made  an  '"t^est.ng  add    -  » -^  ^^^       J^„,,  ,,  .^  under  the  di- 

.,„    the    "Co-operative    ^^^  J^^'^f^^^  rect    supervision    of    the    department   of 

Methods    in    Connecticut.       Mr.    Hougu  '^           '           ^   reporting  that   we  are 

„,,de  a  most  interesting  -^dress  ouihn^  Closed  t^any  movement  through  it  di- 

ing  the  methods  and  plans  adopted  ^^^  Xl^^ur'agricultural   interests.     Be 

followed    in    the    marketing    o     milk   m  ^^     ^                           ^^^,,4  ^e  are  opposed 

that  territory.     The  surp  us  plan  muse  t  furthe     ^^^^^^^^     ^^^^^^     ^.^^ 

in   that  district   was  explained  in  deta.  «       /    ^^^^^^^  „„aer  any  other  depart- 

as  were  the  marketing  conditions  under  foreig  ^^^  g^,,,„„,,ntal  agency  other  than 

which  the   association  operated  Department  of  Agri- 

The    committee    on     resolutions    pre-  the  Unit 

sented  the  following   report,  which  was  culture 


STEWART 

No.  1  Ball  Bearing 
Clipping  Machine 

-^  Xn    ^K^sny  Tovea  V.o^t. 

hor80«.    mule,    and    o^her    '       ^     ^ 
without    changing.       i  rict 
Chicago.    114.00 


The  first  of  a  series 
of  articles  on 
Better  and  Bigger 
Milk  Production. 

Both  here  and 
abroad,  farmers  and 
jinirympn  have  found 
tliat'  clipped  cows  give 
more  milk,  richer 
milk  and  cleaner  milk. 

rrrrH?X-o:^..cn  aces  U  fee. 
rrona..  ana  con.n.c^a  co„<J,.o„  a.so- 

'"''''  "TZ^     Now  during  s.ahlc  n,o„,h. 
"-"e,:     d    flTnUs    uLcr    and   undeHlne    .iU 

vvithout    detracting 
increase    mdk    proms    wh 

from  the  comfort  of  the  cow. 

In  an  investigation  on  cow  clipping 
the  big  farm  journal   The  VV-.scon.n 

Agriculturist,  was  informed  1»  Pro*. 
Hulce.  of  the  University  of  \Mscon- 
sin  that  "there  is  European  iniorma- 
U  to  the  effect  that  clipping  covvs 
increases  milk  production  about  S.c. 

To  clip  a  cow  requires  very  little 
time-and  then  the  cow  is  cleaned 
thoroughly  merely  by  w.pmg  with 
a  damp  cloth. 


Chicago.   114.00.  .^  --.  *  XT\7 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 


8  B,  it  resolved  that  the  Inter-Sti.te 
Milk  Produeers-  Assoeialion  reaffirm  the 
following  resolution,  relative  to  govern- 
mental Interference    with    co-operafves 


unanimously    adopted 

1      Be  it  resolved  that  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  go  on  record 

::'a.  roving  the  work  and  furthering  the  ^J^  J^ 7",,  the  National  Co 
use  of  dairy  products  on  the  farm  and  tluU  P^^  ^,,,,,,,u.n  at  their  recent 
further  be  it  -solved  that  each  ^"d  o^era  _^  ^^^^^^^^^  uesolved  that 
.very  member  of  the  Inter-State  M.Ik  ^^^J  ^^^^j  y,,y  of  the  Inter- 
Producers'  Association  absolutely  refrain  d  hall^be  g  ^^^^^  ^,,,eiation  to  con- 
from  using  on  his  farm  substitutes  for  SUte^M.l^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  governmental  sub- 
milk  and  its  products.                                                  ^^^^  enterprises  of  a  private  charac- 

2     Be  it  resolved  that  all  local  asso-  . .nnuss- 

f  MaUons    in    Pennsylvania    forward^eir 


e.. -                      ,  .  er  and  the  means  of  boards  or  comm.ss 

Pennsylvania    forward   their  ^         ^^^^   ^,^^  ^^^^^^^   .,f  the  Inter-State 

checks   immediately  to   H.   D.   AUebach,  ^     producers'  Association  are  instruct- 

Treasurer,    so    that    the    Rural    Electric      Mdk ^^  ^^^   ^^^^^^   ^,^.^,^  ^^„,   ,, 


Service   Committee   can   further   investl^ 
gate  the  higher  rates  of  farm  lights  and 

l)ower.  , 

3     Be  it  resolved  that  in  view  of  the 

fact  that  the  farm  people  are  very  much 
:  need  of  a  wider  knowledge  of  sound 

co-operative    principles    tha     we    go    on 
record  favoring  the  establishment  of  the 


To  pp^e  all  efforts  which  tend  to 
Ich  S  unless  specific  e-pt.ons  are 
made  to  this  rule  by  regular  or  special 
meetings  of  delegates,  directors,  or  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Sixth  Annual  Banquet 
Over  460  attended  the  annual  banquet 
which  was  held  in  the  Adelphia  Hotel. 


record  favoring  the  establishment  ot  tne      ^^^^^^   ^^^^^^^^   ^^^ 
proposed    institure    of    co-operation    an  ^  Frederick     Shangle. 


proposea    himh"'-    --    -      •  ... 

„.ge  our  local  associations  to  «"Pl>f     " 
nuwement   and   in   this   connection    n^ge 
our  Agricultural  Colleges  to  P;--.de  pn 
per   and   adequate   opportunities   for    all 
Tt^dents  who  wish  to  pursue  stud-  on 

this  important  subject  so  that  in    he  J 
ture  we  may  have  leaders  who  are  well 
.      ,    •       fh^    theory    of    co-operation 
trained    in    the    theory    01  ' 


Frederick     Shangle.     acted     as    toast- 
master   and   brief   addresses   were   -ad. 
hy  Dr.  Wilmer  Krusen,  Director  of  I  ub 
lie  Health,  Philadelphia,  ^r^  A.  J-  Oe  - 

son.  associate  ^"P-'"*^"^"*^  I  o«art, 
„hi  V  Public  Schools.  Madge  T.  Bogart, 
t:,Z  Home  Economies  E^Un.on 
State   college,  f»-'J°'''t.±J  C    Y. 


„,  co-operation  Sta  '  ^on.^  ^-^^^^^^^  ^..^^.^.,.  ^  g 
that  will  bring  ns  a  sound  marketing  Ho.lms  Cj-Ug^.^^  ^^____^„^„^  „„,  p,, 
system. 


ducers'  Association  and  E.  J.  Cattell, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  ^^-^^^;^^^^;^ 
The  entertainment  was  f^'-^'f '^^* 
largely  under  the  direction  of  the  Phila- 
delphia  Inter   State   Dairy   C--'^- 

The  "Scarecrow"  a  new  health  play 
was  presented  by  children  of  the  seventh 
Trade  of  the  Glen-Nor  High  School.  Nor- 
wood, Delaware  County,  Penna. 

"The  Dance  of  the  Peasants"  by  mem- 
hers  of  the  Dairy  Council  Staff.  1  ve 
•  Dairy  Farm  in  Holland"  by  members 
:f  the  Milk  Producers'  and  the  Dairy 
Council  Staffs.  The  "Cow  Pound  Qua  - 
tette"  of  Nassau.  Delaware,  and  the 
"Quality  Control  Octette"  presented 
vocal  selections. 

Tueidayi  Seiiion 
Tuesdays  session  opened  with  visits 
to  ice  cream  making  and  milk  distnbu- 
tL  plants  in  Philadelphia.  Groups 
lumbering  upwards  of  70  made  -e^e 
visits  under  the  direction  of  Robert  F. 

"  Thrmeeting,  held  in  the  Gold  Room 
of  the  Adelphia  Hotel,  was  largely  given 
over  to  addresses. 

Charles  W.  Holman,  secretary  of  the 
National  Co-operative  Milk  Producers 
Federation,  Washington,  D.  C..  w^o 
spoke  on  "The  Institute  of  Co-operation^ 
Dr.  Wilmer  Krusen,  Director  of  the 
Philadelphia  Department  of  Health. 
"Philadelphia  Milk  Supply." 

Prof  E.  B.  Fitts.  State  College,  Pa.. 
"Marketing  Organizations  and  Tubercu- 
losis Eradication."  w^nsnc 
Joseph  A.  Turner,  manager  of  Hollins 
College  Hollins.  Va.,  "The  Farmers 
Part". 


Ladie*'  Entertainment 

The  ladies  attending  the  annual  meet- 
ing were  entertained  on   Monday   in  the 
les  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers 
Association,  in  the  Boyertown  Budding. 
Over  fifty  ladies  attended.     The  program 
"^ieh  wL  in  charge  of  the  Philadd^^^^^^^^^ 
Inter-State    Dairy   Council   inch.ded   ad 
dresses    by    Dr.    Hannah    McK.    Lyons. 
Aubyn  Chin,  and  Louise  ^^ore  Nor^h 
un        A     demonstration     hinchen     was 
s^ned    by    the    Nutrition    DeP-^'nen 
under    the    direction    of    Lou.se   Elmore 
Northup. 

OHicer*  for  192S 
The  directors   of   the   association   held 
an     organization     meeting    on     Monday 
evening,  at  which   routine  business  was 
transacted. 

The  officers  for  the  current  year  a  e 
as  follows:  President,  H.  D.  AUebach, 
Montgomery  County,  Pa.;  vice  president 
Frederick  Shangle.  Mercer  County    N.  J- 

treasurer.  Robert  F.  R"f-"' J ';;':*,  IJ"^ 
County,  Pa.;  secretary,  Robert  W.  Bald- 
erston,  Delaware   County,   Pa. 


"Are  there  any  vitamines  in  that 
spinach?"  asks  Aunt  Sophrony  Geers, 
our  prize  old  maid,  to  Late  Offen,  pro- 
prietor of  th'  Elite  Restaurant,  meals  at 
all  hours,  etc. 

"Well"  replied  Eate,  'l>'raps  there  is, 
but  we  aim  ter  wash  it  as  careful  as 
possible." 

Fretting  is  like  a  rocking  chair;  you 
can  do  a  great  deal  of  agitating  m  it 
without   getting   anywhere. 
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Durinir  tlu-  i)ast  year  tlu-  work  of  ll.e 
Quality  Control  Department  lins  larKely 
been  fdven  to  the  insijcclion  and  en- 
f(  rcenu'nt  measures  of  the  new  sanitary 
iVKuIntions  adopted  at  the  last  Annual 
Meetinpr  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association,  in  which  the  Quality 
Control  Deiiartinent  was  named  as  the 
enforcing   body. 

A  large  amount  of  sediment  te,«;tin<r, 
educational  and  special  held  work  has 
■lU,  oeen  iaken  care  of  l)y  the  department 
forces. 

Field  Force 

The   force  of  workers    in    the  Quality 
Control    Department    has    been    enlarged 
to  more  adequately  handle  the  incr'jased 
work  resulting  from  the  enforcing  of  the 
regulations.     Fann-raisod    men,    trained 
in  recognized  colleges  particularly  fitting 
them  for  this  work,  have  been  engaged. 
So    successful    have    they    been    in    their 
work    that    very    few    comjilaints    have 
been     made     regarding     their     metliods. 
A  friendly  attitude  has  been  maintained 
Ixtween  our  workei-s  and  the  producers 
of  milk,  resulting  in  a  far  better  feeling 
than  would  have  been  followed  had  force 
been  resorted  to  in  the  inspection  work. 

lospectioo  Work 

The    actual    work    of    inspecting    the 
dairies,   receiving  stations   and   city   dis- 
tribution   plants    began    in    March,    1.924-, 
and  has  been  very  vigorously  carried  on 
thruout     the     remainder     of     the     year. 
Over   12,000   farms    have    been   inspected 
and  api)roximately  200  dairies  have  been 
discontinued  from  selling  milk  to  dealers 
co-operating  with  the  Dairy  Council.     In 
many   instances   such   farmers  have  dis- 
posed   of    their    herds — dirty    conditions 
about  the  stables  and  failure  to  provide 
proper   equipment   for   sanitary   dairying 
being   the   chief   reasons    for   discontinu- 
ing the   majority  of  these  dairies.     It  is 
inq)ossible  at  this  time  to  accurately  esti- 
mate   the    Improvements     made    on    the 
vast  number  of  farms  inspecte<l,  but  our 
records  indicate  that  over  2,000  new  milk 
houses    have    been    built   since    April    1, 
1924. 


Annual  Report  by  C.  I.  Cohee,  Director 


Country  Receiving  Station* 
We  have  inspected  110  country  re- 
ceiving stations,  of  which  28  have  made— 
or  are  now  making— improvenjents  re- 
(piiring  the  exix-nditure  of  over  $2,000 
each.  Two  receiving  stations  have  been 
condemned  and  closed.  Two  other  re- 
ceiving stations  have  been  condemned 
and  will  be  closed  in  the 
future. 


very    near 


ueveiopment  ot  Public  Health 
We    have    received    175    con)i)laints    of 
milk    from    the    Department    of    Public 
Health,  largely  because  of  high  bacteria 
count  or  dirty  nulk.     Of  those  received, 
123  have  been  investigated  by  the  Quality 
Control  Deiiartment  and  changes  recom- 
mended either  in  methods  or  equipment 
to  correct  the  complaint.     In  a  number 
of  cases  complaint  has  been  made  upon 
milk  consigned  to  non-cooperating  deal- 
ers,  in    which   case  the   Quality   Control 
Department  lacks   the   authority  to  cor- 
rect the  conditions. 

Office  Record  System 
A   complete  system   of  records  cover- 
ing every  producer  shipping  milk  under 
the   Sanitary    Regulations   is   maintained 
in    the    office.     These   records    show    th« 
conditions  of  the  milk  shipped— clean  or 
dirty,  watered,   flavor,   etc.     Records   of 
all  changes  in   the  farmer's  delivery   of 
milk,   and    of   each    individuid    farm,    is 
maintained.      These    records    furnish     a 
very  ct)mplete  systetn   for  guidence,  not 
only    in    the   office    but    in    the    field   as 
well. 


duce  Clean  Milk"  and  "How  to  Care  for 
the  Milk  After  it  is  Produced."  Quest- 
ions pertaining  to  the  Sanitary  Regula- 
tions were  explained  and  producers  were 
advised  of  th«  requirements  necessary  on 
the  farms  and  in  the  milk  plants  to 
safeguard  the  milk  if  increased  consump- 
tion by  the  public  was  to  be  expected. 
We  held  1G3  such  meetings  during  the 
past  year,  with  an  attendance  of  1  |.,.T21 
producers. 


Publicity 
A  campaign  of  publicity  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  city  and  cointry  news- 
l)apers  and  the  Milk  Producers'  Review, 
acquainting  the  milk  producers  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Sanitary  Regula- 
tions. 

Meetings 

Milk  improvement  meetings  have  been 
held  thruout  the  entire  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed  at  which  workers  from  this 
department  gave  talks  on  "How  to  Pro- 


Other  Activities 

Special  effort  has   been   made  in   some 
districts  in  an  attempt  to  have  tiie  milk 
delivered  at  a  lower  temi)erature;   stei>s 
have  been  taken  to  assure  the  protection 
of  milk  while  on  trucks  by  properly  cov- 
ering   the    cans;    truck    .schedules    have 
been     arranged     and     producers'     milk 
assembled  on  conveniently  located  plat- 
forms, thus  eliminating  unnecessary  stops 
foi    the  truck,  in   an   effort  to   facilitate 
the    prompt    delivery    of    milk    in    good 
condition.     Assistance  has  been  rendered 
to  a  great  many  producers  who  have  con- 
templated   building    dairy    barns,    milk 
houses,  etc.      and  in  many  cases  of  high 
bacteria  count,  presence  of  garlic,  garget 
ropy  milk  and  other  complaints  with  ref- 
erence to  the   quality  of  the   milk.      In 
every  case   where  a  producer  has  asked 
for   personal    assistance    the    appeal    has 
been  responded  to  promptly. 

Exhibits 

Milk  improvement  exhibits  have  been 
prepared  and  displayed  at  various 
farmers'  picnics,  farm  products  shows 
and  gatherings  of  a  similar  nature. 
An  extensive  exhibit  was  prepared  for 
the  National  Dairy  Show  at  Milwaukee 
and  two  workers  were  in  constant  at- 
tendance to  explain  the  details  of  the 
exhibit  to  the  visitors  interested.  Our 
workers  were  employed  C7  man  days  at 
fairs   and   exhibits. 

Milk  Contests 

Assistance    has    been   given   two   com- 

njunities    in    conducting    milk    contests. 

Aid   has   been   given   in   the  preparation 

of   samples,   displaying   them    at   shows, 


and  assistance  given  in  the  judging  of 
entries.  In  one  such  milk  contest 
nearly  every  producer  selling  liquid  n.iik 
in  the  county— numbering  over  40a-was 
entered. 

Demonstrations 

Public  denu)nstrations  have  been  given 
in  a  number  of  communities  at  which  our 
^^orkers  prepared  the  cows  for  milkiuK 

—  "■••»»»  »-aitu  lur  me  milk  and 

cleaned  the  utensils,  doing  the  work  in 
an  approved  manner  and  asking  the  pro- 
ducers who  attended  the  demonstraticm 
to  follow  the  same  methods.  ^^* 

Sediment  Testing 
Sediment  testing  has  been  carried  on 
at  points  where  the  dealer  has  failed 
to  establish  methods  of  determining 
whether  the  milk  offered  by  the  pro- 
ducer is  clean.  During  the  year  we  made 
10,283  such  sediment  tests. 

Speakers  Furnished 

Speakers  from  the  Quality  Control 
Departuu-nt  have  made  addresses  before 
Kiwanis,  Rotary,  Lion's  and  other  lunch- 
eon clubs.  Addresses  have  also  been 
made  before  meetings  of  business  men. 
school  nurses,  milk  wagon  drivers  and 
many  other  interesting  groups. 

During  the  past  year  the  Quality  Con- 
trol workers  have  traveled  107,622  miles 
and  have  engaged  in  almost  every  con- 
ceivable kind  of  milk  improvement 
work,  much  of  which  cannot  be  tabu- 
lated in  the  form  of  an  annual  report. 

The   foregoing   report   gives   a  general 
idea  of  the  work  of  the  Quality  Control 
Deimrtnunt.     What    has    been    accomp- 
lished   by   this   cooperative   method  may 
be  summarized  in  the  report  of  one  dis- 
tributor—at one  station  where  at  times 
from   two  to   three   thousand   pounds  of 
milk    per    day    was    rejected    in    former 
years  because  of  being  sour,  during  the 
past    year    it    was    seldom    necessary    to 
reject  more  than  two  or  three   hundred 
pounds   daily.     In    many   cases   the   cost 
of  meeting  the  regulations  has  been  more 
than  paid  for  by  the  reduced  loss  from 
rejected    milk. 


COLLECTS  DATA  ON 

FARMERS'  EXPERIENCES 

WITH  TRUCKS 

The  efficiency  of  the  motor  truck  on 
the  farm  lias  been  the  subject  of  consid- 
erable     conversation      among      farmers. 
When    a    farmer   contemplates    the   pur- 
chase of  a  machine  and  is  undecided  as 
to  its  practicability  for  his  use,  the  ex- 
periences   of    other    farmers    who    have 
owned  and  used  that  particular  kind  of 
a  machine  should  be  valuable,  says  the 
United    States    Department   of   Agricul- 
ture.    Accordingly,  the   department  has 
gathered    the    opinions    and    other    more 
definite  information   from  a  large  num- 
ber  of   motor-truck    users    over    various 
parts  of  the  country. 

Among  the  outstanding  facts  .suggested 
by  analyzing  the  data  collected  may  be 
suggested  the  following: 

The  use  of  a  motor  truck  in  many  in- 
stances enables  a  farmer  to  take  advan- 
tage of  better  markets  at  greater  dis- 
tances from  his  farm  than  were  avail- 
able when  his  hauling  was  done  with 
horses.  For  those  truck  owners  who 
have  changed  markets  the  distance  to 
the  new  markets  averaged  nearly  double 
the  distance  to  those   formerly  used. 

In   the  area  covered  by   these  reports 
trucks  having  a  capacity  of  1  ton  com- 


prised nearly  half  the  total  number  con- 
cerning which  replies  were  received, 
while  slightly  over  half  of  the  owners 
who  inl922  gave  their  opinions  as  to  the 
size  best  suited  for  their  conditions 
stated  they  perferred  the  1-ton  machines. 

Over  90  per  cent  of  the  owners  stated 
they  believed  their  trucks  would  prove 
to  be  profitable  investments,  and  that 
they  intended  to  purchase  others  when 
those  reported  had  worn  out. 

Saving  of  time  was  given  as  the  great- 
est advantage  and  poor  roads  as  the 
greatest  disadvantage  connected  with  the 
use  of  motor  trucks. 

On  the  average  it  requires  less  than 
half  the  time  to  make  a  haul  of  a  given 

length   with   a  truck  than   it  does   with 
horses. 

Not  all  of  the  road  hauling  was  done 
with  trucks.  Over  60  per  cent  of  the 
owners  answering  this  question  stated 
that  they  used  horses  for  a  small  j)art  of 
their  road  hauling. 

While  many  owners  used  their  ma- 
chines for  some  hauling  on  the  farm  it- 
self a  large  part  of  such  hauling  was  still 
done   with   horses. 

A  small  percentage  of  the  owners 
.slated  that  they  did  some  custom  work, 
but  that  It  constituted  on  the  average 
only  about  one-tenth  of  the  total  hauling 
done  with  their  machineE. 


PENN  YLVANfA  COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS 


poun( 

Bedford  Counfy^*"^"!"' ^''^^'o^r"'  ^•'"  "i?"  '"     '""'-"■« {•<«    ««•• ' 

Butler  County 454  on  ^ 

Centre  County  No.  1  250  §  fa 

Clarion  County 252  lA  11 

Coventry    (Chester)    400  JM  {J 

Cumberland  County 282  89  AS 

East  Junita   269  Iff  iS 

h^astern  Cambridge  25.1  9  1 

Edinboro   (Erie)    345  jj  JL 

Oarden  Spot   296  15  97 

Goodville    102  14  ^ 

Laurel  Hiss   322  iq  JJ 

Lehigh  County   306  12  gX 

Mercer  County  No.  3 418  m  ^ 

Meadville    314  ^  ^ 

Mifflin  County  303  ^^  -j? 

Montgomery    344  jg  J 

Montour  Valley   405  4  2 

Northern  Berks   325  15  Jg 

Perry  County    248  15  M 

c'7p^""o^'''y"'^ *8»  H  18 

Sullivan  County   311  g  TZ 

'^roy ; ; ; ;  425  j^  " 

Uwchland   fio6  29  IC 

Ulysses    317  2  5 

Venango  County 4(j9  29  AT 

Warren-Elk   245  17  m 

Washington   County    422  17  m 

West  Crawford  No.  2 ;}34  g  ^ 

In  addition  to  the  above  iO  lbs.  list,  113  cows  gave  more  than  50  lbs.  fat,  and 
318  cows  gave  more  than  1200  lbs.  milk.There  are  27  cows  reported  «n  officialtest 
152  unpro  itable  cows  were  sold  during  the  month  and  one  bull  purchased 

o  aTo  r'**   '"'?'"'?*   individual  cows   in   milk   production   made   2,679,  2.472  and 

2,373  pounds  respectively.  '       »-»'•*  «"" 
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GLEANINGS  FROM  THE  FIELD 

SUMMARY  OF  YEARS 

MEMBERSHIP  DRIVE  WORK 


/7 


In  November,  of  1923,  local  cam- 
pjiijrns  were  adojjled  as  a  method  of  or- 
jraiiization.  During  the  period  of  one 
year  which  has  elapsed  since  that  time, 
twelve  drives  have  been  run.  Tlic  same 
plan  was  followed  in  conducting  each 
drive,  preliminary  letters  to  non-mem- 
bers, and  as  thoroughly  a  canvass  of  a 
.       1   ..^^.t^^-..^   ac  «rnc  r>r!irtieal.  heincr  the 

outstanding  features  of  the  work.  One 
nian  has  been  working  on  organization 
ij^  greater  part  of  bis  time  and  other 
^1  men  have  assisted  in  canvasses  be- 
tween testing  period  whenever  they  could 
conveniently  spare  the  time  and  when  it 
was  practical  for  them  to  get  to  the 
drive  area. 

Drives  have  been  conducted  in  the  fol- 
h.wing  localities:  Delaware-Chester  coun- 
ties, Pa.;  Hagerstown,  Md.;  Harrington, 
Del.;  Hurlock,  Md.;  Newark,  Del.;  Cbes- 
tertown,  Md.;  Southern  New  Jersey; 
Queen  Anne  county,  Md.;  Juniata  coun- 
ty. Pa.,  and  Fratiklin  county.  Pa. 

The  nund)er  of  new   members  signed 
by  this  drive  method  has  totaled  approxi- 
mately   1,000    dairynu-n    and    represents 
(.ver  8,000  cows,  a  herd  average  of  about 
8  cows.     The  total  nund)er  certificates  of 
membership    issued    by    the    Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  during  this 
period  was  2,116.     The  drives  for  mem- 
bers   have    brought    in    almost   fifty    pe' 
cent,  of  the  new  menil)ers  signed  in  the 
l)ast  year.     Canvassing  by   field  men  in 
sections  where  drives  have  not  been  held, 
unsolicited  members,  meetings,  and  mem- 
bers solicited  by  old  members,  directors 
and    officers,    have    accounted    for    new 
members  not  signed  by  drives. 

Membership  drives,  as  conducted  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  have  proven  an  effic- 
ient means  of  organization.  Rwcords 
show  that  in  drive  areas  canvassers  have 
turned  in  as  members  a  larger  percent- 


age of  the  dairymen  called  upon  than  in 
sections  where  no  campaigns  were  or- 
ganized. The  advantages  of  the  drive 
method  as  pointed  out  by  the  year's  ex- 
perience might  be  enumerated  as  follows: 

1.  Preliminary    contiiet    obtained     by 
letters. 

2.  Drive  area  routed  for  efficient  can- 
vassing. 

3.  Local  difficulties  adjusted  previous 
to    canvassing. 

4.  Competition      between     canvassers 
induce   Ixtter    results. 

T.he  disadvantages  arising  from  the 
use  Of  this  plan  have  cdine  largely  from 
ineonvenicnee  in  obtaining  field  men 
when  needed  because  of  ofter  demands 
upon  their  time.  This  has  necessarily 
limited  the  number  and  .scope  of  the 
drives  which  have  been  conducted. 

The  underlying  aims  of  the  drive  work 
have  pointed,  in  the  main,  at  two  ends. 
These  are:  first,  to  establish  a  moderate 
organization  service  for  the  maintenance 
of  memt>ership,  and  second  to  develop 
a  definitK  personal  contact  service  be- 
tween the  executives  and  the  dairymen 
memlu  rs. 

It    is    with    a    feeling   of   confidence    in 
the  dairymen's  Rl)ility  to  meet  and  work 
out  his  marketing  problems  that  we  point 
to    the    response    these    drives    have    ob- 
tained.    In    practically    every    territ(»ry, 
about   757,,   of  the   farmers   called   upon 
deinonstrate<l  their  l)elief  in  co-operative 
marketing  by  the  very   practical  method 
of  becoming  an  associati«)ii  member.     In 
no  territory  was  a  drive  conducted  which 
could  be  called  a  fp.ilure.     In  some  sec- 
[umn  the  response  was  practically  100'/. 
This   remarkable  willingness  to  co-oper- 
ate   in    a   movement   toward    dependable 
and     protected     marketing    system     has 
made  the  work  a   pleasant  and  satisfy- 
ing oxperience  for  the  men  in  the  field. 


USEFULNESS  OF  DAIRY  BULL 

^^  IS  INFLUENCED  BY  RATIONS 


One  of  the  most  important  aims  of  the 
dairyman  should  be  to  have  the  services 
of  a  good,  well  bred  bull,  says  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
then,  having  a  good  bull,  he  should  be 
given  the  care  and  management  that 
will  insure  the  greatest  profit  from  him. 
He  should  be  so  fed  and  exercised  as  to 
maintain  his  activity  and  healthy,  vigor- 
ous condition. 

The  amount  of  grain  to  feed  to  dairy 
sires  varies  from  4  to  10  pounds,  depeml- 

fng  on  the  size  and  condition  of  the  ani- 
■  mal  and  the  kind  of  roughage.  A  grain 
nuxture  recommended  by  the  department 
as  having  been  used  with  success  consists 
of  3  parts  ground  corn  (by  weight),  2 
parts  ground  oats,  2  parts  wheat  bran, 
and  1  part  linseed  meal.  Another  ndx- 
ture  suggested  consists  of  3  parts  ground 
oats,  2  parts  wheat  bran,  1  part  grotmd 
corn  or  barley,  and  1  part  linseed  meal. 

Ground  oats  are  considered  especially 
valuable  for  bulls.  Cottcmseeed  meal  is 
not  usually  regarded  with  favor,  especi- 
ally when  fed  in  large  amounts.  Some 
breeders  think  it  causes  impotency. 

On  some  farms  the  bulls  are  given  the 
spoiled  or  musty  hay  or  waste  feed  left 
by  other  animals.  This  is  poor  practice. 
It  is  just  as  necessary  to  feed  the  bulls 
properly  as  the  cows.     The  legume  hays 
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—alfalfa,  clover,  vetch,  soy  bean,  cow- 
pea— are  excellent  roughage,  and  should 
be  fed  liberally  if  possible.  If  the  non- 
legumiBous  roiighages,  such  as  timothy 
or  prarie  hay,  corn  silage,  stover,  or 
fodder  are  fed  ,a  grain  mixture  higher 
in  protein  should  l)e  used     . 

Breeders   differ   as   to  the    advisability 
of   feeding   silage.    Some   maintain    that 
a  considerable  amount  of  silage  is  likely 
to  lesson  the  vigor  of  the  bull  and  make 
him   sterile.     Others  feed  silage  in  large 
quantities  and   reiwrt  no  undeKirable  re- 
sults.    So     far     as     experimental     work 
shows,  it  is  probable  that  silage  does  not 
have   any   direct   effect   on   the   brciding 
powers.        Large   amounts    of   silage,    or 
„ther  extremely  bulky  feeds,  may  have  a 
tendancy  to  distend  the  paunch  so  that 
the  bull  becomes  too  heavy  on  his  feet. 
From   10   to   15   pmmds  of  silage   a  day 
with   other  roughages  can  be  fed  safely 
wilbout  impairing  the  usefidne-ss  of  the 

animal. 

Dairv  bulls  shmild  have  plenty  of 
water.'  This  matter  is  often  neglected, 
especlallv  when  there  is  not  a  constant 
supply  in  the  stall  or  pen  and  when  the 
bull  \n  diflRcult  to  handle.  A  bull  should 
be  watered  at  least  once  a  day  durmg 
the  winter  and  twice  a  day  durmg  the 
summer. 


SCIENCE  IN  RELATION  TO 
FEEDING    DAIRY    CAHLE 

In  1887  Experiment  Stations  were  established  at  the  several  Agricultural 
Colleges  This  was  made  iK,.ssible  by  an  Act  of  Congress,  making  a  de(\mte 
appropriation  for  this  puiTose.  This  wa«  the  first  moven.ent,  on  a  nation- 
wide basis,  to  place  the  different  phases  of  agriculture  on  a  scientific  basis. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  Dairy  Industry,  not  only  to  the  dairy- 
man, but  to  the  population  as  a  whole,  the  feeding  of  dairy  cattle  has  had  a 
very  prominent  part  in  the  work  of  all  the  Kxperiment  Stati.ms  m  the  East. 
All  our  knowledge  of  Feeds,  their  proper  combination,  and  their  effect  on  the 
nvilk  flow  of  the  dairy  cow,  is  the  direct  re.sult  of  very  ^--(jj'  «;;;;'"^''^^^  *^'^^^^"- 
ments  on  the  part  of  the  Agricultural  College  Experiment  Stations. 

The  modern  dairy  business  is  based  on,  and  is  a  result  of  sueh  scientific 
experiments.  The  findings  are  not  secret,  they  are  open  to  the  world,  how- 
ever, they  must  be  applied  before  benefits  can  acerue  to  dairymen  re- 
mained for  the  farmers'  own  organisation  to  take  full  advantage  ..f  all  the 
exnerimental  work  of  all  the  prominent  dairy  states  of  the  Fast.  '1  hey  were 
tlTfr"  to  Ismail  the  knowledge  of  feeds  and  feeding  aval  able  and  the  first 
to  put  it  t.  practical  use  in  making  a  dairy  feed  the  "Open  I'ormula. 

There  are  no  secrets  about  the  feeding  value  of  any  of  the  Ingredients 
now  used  in  the  manufacture  of  dairy  feeds,  or  the  proporthms  that  should  be 
used  When  scientific  experiments  establish  new   feeding  principles   which 

will  "tie   of   value    to   the   dairymen    they    will    be    incorporated    m    the    Open 
Formula  by  the  farmer's  own  organization. 

For  better  results  feed  Open  Formula  Dairy  Feeds.  Buy  co-operatively. 
See  the  distributor  in  your  community.  If  Open  Formula  Dairy  Feeds  are  not 
distributed  in  your  locality,  write. 

Pennsylvania  Farmers'  Cooperative 
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OUR  OGANIZATION  POLICIES 

Address  of  President  H.  D.  Allebach  at  the   Annual  Meeting  of  the 
National  Co-operative  Milk  Producers'  Federation 


,  Her  Owner 

H/onldn't  think  of, 
getting  along  wlthohi 

KOW-KARE 

M.  G.  Welch  &  Son,  Burke.  N.  Y..  own- 
f."  of  this  Champion  Ayrshire  write  us. 

Wo  /lave  used  Kow-Kan  in  out  herd 
Tor  years  and  would  not  think  of  get' 
tmg  along  without  it.  We  consider  it 
the  best  cow  tonic  known." 

QO^V  owners  who  have  made  the  busi- 
ness of  dalrylnsf  for  profit  a  close  study 
know  thot  they  cannot  leave  the  health  of 
their  milch  cows  to  chance.  The  average 
dairy  cow  Is  forced"  to  get  every  last 
ounce  of  milk  year  In  and  year  out—  a  tre- 
mendous strain  on  the  most  robust 
physical  system. 

'xP^^J^".  *^®  winter  months,  especially, 
the  added  strain  of  digesting  quantities  of 
dry  feeds  puts  a  severe  test  on  the  milk- 
making  organs.  Small  wonder  they  be- 
come sluggish,  fall  to  keep  up  a  profitable 
yield  or  even  become  the  prey  of  disease. 


The  Iiitcr-Statc  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation in  its  developnu'iit  from  a  loosely 
knit  orpranization  in  lOKi,  to  its  present 
situation  witii  250  locals  scattered 
throughout  10  counties  in  the  states  of 
Pennsyhariia,  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and 
Delaware,   has    tnlr<»n    a    nun^he: 


A^t 


inite  advance  steps  in  caring  for  the 
sale  of  its  meinher's  milk,  85%  of  which 
is  used  in  fluid  consumption.  I  will 
refer  hriefly  to  only  a  few  of  them. 

(1)  The   Philadelphia   selling  plan,   a 

form   of   tlie   so-called   suqilus 
selling  i)lan. 

(2)  The  stahilization  of  prices  in  the 

various    cities    throughout   the 
Philadelphia  Milk  Shed. 

(3)  The   development   of  the   weigh- 

ing and   check  testing  service 
to   our   members. 

(4)  The  co-operative  quality  improve- 

ment  program. 

(5)  Advertising    the    food    value    of 

milk    through    Dairy    Council 
activities. 


using  the   Philadelphia   price   as   a  basis 
so  that  at  the  i)resei)t  time  every  ])riee 
change     in     Philadelphia     automatically 
adjusts  the  price  in  outlying  territories. 
The    differential     between    the    price    in 
Philadelphia  and  in  these  cities  is  usually 
lioSivI   wii    lire  cost  or   transporting  milk 
from  that  town  to   Philadelphia.     When 
the  local  sui)ply  of  milk  is  little,  if  any 
greater  than  the  local  demand,  the  diff- 
erential   is    much    less    than    the    freight 
rate    between    the   two   points.     In   other 
towns  where  there  is  a  small  consumption 
but  heavy  shipments  are  made,  to  Phila- 
delphia or  large  surpluses  are  made  up 
into    manufactured    products,    the    diff- 
erential  is    the   freight   plus   part   or   all 
of    the    usual    receiving    station    charge 
of  a  half-cent  a  quart   (23»4c  per  hun- 
dred  ]>ounds). 


Council.  This  co-operative  improvement 
work  has  already  had  a  marked  effect 
on  the  quality  of  the  milk  produced  and 
both  our  Association  and  the  dealers  co- 
operating with  it  are  satisfied  with  the 
progress  already  made. 


Invigorate  the  Milk-Making  Organs 

Kow-Kare  Is  a  medlclne-tonic  that  acts 
directly  on  the  mllk-maklng  functions — the 
organs  where  all  cow  diseases  start.  It 
eliminates  such  common  cow  disorders  ■• 
Barrenness,  Abortion,  Retained  Afterbirth, 
Scours,  Dunches,  Milk  Fever,  Lost  Appetite, 
«*c^  Dy  causing  the  organs  of  asslmilatloa 
and  reproduction  to  function  normally  and. 
thrive  on  nature's  foods. 

Kow-Kare  has  a  definite  action  In  fn- 
crcaslng  the  milk  yield  through  this  invig- 
orating action  on  the  milk-making  organs. 
It  enables  the  cow  to  turn  into  milk  ALL 
the  milk  values  in  the  feed  she  consumes. 

Try  feeding  Kow-Kare  this  winter  and 
you'll  never  again  be  without  It.  A  table- 
epoonful  twice  a  day,  one  week  In  each 
month  is  the  feeding  plan  most  often  fol- 
lowed. The  return  In  added  mllk-lncome 
and  freedom  from  disease  will  pay  you  a 
hundred-fold. 

Our  free  book,  "The  Home  Cow  Doctor," 
tells  all  about  treating  all  cow  diseases — 
besides  giving  a  wealth  of  valuable  In- 
formation on  general  dairy  topics.  Send 
for  your  copy  today. 


Always  in 
thim  can 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

Lyndonville,  Vt« 


The  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan 

Our  Association  early  faced  the  diffi- 
culty   of    wide    seasonable    variation    in 
supply.     To  overcome  the  embarrassment 
of  too  much   milk   at  one  time  and  too 
little  at  another  to  supply  the  needs  of 
our  consumers,  a  plan  was  evolved  and 
put    into   effect    in    January,    1920,     Our 
members    in    four    years    have    changed 
their  production  methods  that  during  the 
past  twelve  months   the  supply  has  not 
varied  more  than  12%  from  the  expected 
demands.     Previous  to  1920  the  surplus 
during  the  early  summer  was  50%  above 
the  needs  of  our  market.     In  some   re- 
ceiving stations   the  summer  production 
was   five  times   what   it   was   in   the   fall 
and    winter.     During    this    same    period, 
October,   November   and    December,  our 
farmers   were   unable   to   supply   all   the 
milk  needed   in   the  city  and  it  became 
necessary  for  our  dealers  to  go  outside 
the  territory  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 
This   sales    method    has    resulted    in    a 
stabilization  of  price  throughout  the  year. 
We  have  been  able  through  it  to  adjust 
the  situation  so  that  price  changes  have 
only  been  made  when  general  world  con- 
ditions warranted  it.     We  have  been  able 
to  satisfy  our  members  that  the  average 
price  which  they  received  has  been  much 
better  than   was  possible   under  the  old 
system  of  a  flat  price  with  wide  fluctu- 
ations month  by  month. 

Stabilization  of  Price 
In   many  cities  throughout  the  Phila- 
delphia Milk  Shed  varying  in  size  from 
6,000  to  over  10,000,  the  Association  has 
adjusted   a   fluid   milk   price  differential 


Weighing  and  Check  Testing 

Members  of  the   Association   from  the 
very  beginning  began  to  request  that  the 
Association    check    on    the    weights    and 
tests  they  were  receiving  for  their  milk. 
The  Association  complied  with  these  re- 
quests as  far  as  its  finances   would  per- 
mit, until  two  years  ago  when  our  com- 
mission or  brokerage  was  raised  from  one 
to    two   cents    per    hundred    pounds    for 
the   express    purpose   of  caring   for   this 
service    in    an     adequate    way.     At    the 
present  time  we  have  eight  trained  and 
licensed    testers    engaged    in    this    work. 
The  buyers  of  milk  have  agreed  to  keep 
all    sampled    for    checTc    testing    by    the 
Association.     The    results    of    this    work 
have  been  highly  satisfactory. 

Qnality  ImproTement  Work 

After   two  years   of  educational   work 
throughout  our  Milk  Shed  in  improving 
the  cleanliness  of  our  milk  through  such 
methods  as  the  sediment  tests,  we  found 
about  a  year  ago  that  our  members  were 
ready  to  put  into  operation  voluntarily 
a    "clean-up"    program.     At   our   annual 
meeting,    in     1923,    sanitary    regulations 
were  adopted.     These  covered,  not  only 
the  production  of  milk  on  the  farm  but 
through    our    co-operating    dealers,    its 
collection,    transportation    and    distribu- 
tion  in   our   markets.     These   regulations 
were   approved    by   our   State   and   City 
Hoards  of  Health.     The  enforcement  of 
them  was  delegated  to  the  Quality  Con- 
trol    Department     of     the     Philadelphia 
Inter-State   Dairy    Council    which    has    a 
force  of  ten  men  engaged  in  the  inspec- 
tion of  dairy  farms  and  dealer's  plants. 
The    regulations    are    being    strictly    ad- 
hered   to.        Through    the    operation    of 
these    regulations    such    farmers    as    will 
not  or  cannot  comply  therewith  are  ex- 
cluded   in    shipping    to    any    dealer    co- 
operating with  the  Association  and  the 


Advertitbg 

Our  Association  was  one  of  the  first 
to  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  inc;fjk,r 
ing    the    consumption    of    our    products 
through  co-operative  advertising.     Early 
in    1921    we   organized    the   Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council  and  affiliated 
with   the    National    Dairy   Council.     The 
full  program  of  Dairy  Council  activities 
was    outlined    and    developed    including 
such  items  as  work  with  school  children, 
women's    clubs,    parent-teacher    associa- 
tions,  motion    pictures,   newspaper    pub- 
licity, etc.     Since  our  Dairy  Council  was 
organized,  the  increased  consumption  has 
been  very  satisfactory,  averaging  about 
12%  to  1170  per  year.     We  feel  a  large 
proportion  of  this  is  due  to  the  work  of 
the  Dairy  Council,  for  during  the  same 
period  the  increased  consumption  of  our 
whole  United  States  has  been  much  less. 
We    believe    our    Association    has    ac- 
complished a  great  deal  for  its  members 
through  the  work  which  it  has  done.     It 
is    impossible    for    me    to    give    you    a 
picture    of   the    development   of   organi- 
zation spirit  which  has  accompanied  these 
various    forward    steps    which    we    have 
taken.     The  hundred  per  cent  attendance 
at   our    regular   directors'    meetings   and 
the  splendid  spirit  which  is  shown  in  our 
various    local    meetings    emphasizes    the 
strength    of    the    organization     and     its 
proven     value     to     its     members.     Our 
growth  in  membership  has  been  a  he;iltliy 
one  and  has  been  sustained  from  year  to 
year. 

Let  me  say  that  the  various  activ- 
ities in  which  we  have  been  engaged 
have  worked  well  in  our  district  and 
under  our  conditions.  Our  market  situa- 
tion is  one  in  which  approximately  85 
per  cent,  of  the  product  is  sold  as  fluid 
milk  and  the  manufacturers  in  our  tcrii- 
tory  are  not  a  predominating  factor  and 
are  very  largely  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  special  dairy  products. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  to  ac- 
complish even  a  small  part  of  what  we 
have  without  the  splendid  team  work 
which  has  characterized  our  organization, 
both  among  its  membership,  its  board 
of  directors,  and  its  group  of  officers  and 
employees.  Every  forward  step  whicT* 
we  have  taken  has  been  the  result  of  the 
combined  thought  of  the  group  and  every 
step  of  any  consequence  has  been  taken 
only  after  it  had  been  discussed,  analyzed 
and  fully  approved  by  the  membershij) 
at  large. 


NATIONAL 


on  "The  Goal  of  the  New  England  Dairy 
System." 

Harry  Hartke,  Co-operative  Pure  Milk 
Association  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  made  an 
address  on   the  Cincinnati  Plan. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Larson,  Dairy  Bureau, 
United  States  Dejjartinent  of  Agricul- 
ture, Wasliington,  D.  C,  addressed  the 
meeting  on  the  International  Aspect  of 
Dairying. 

On  Friday  evening,  the  editors  of  the 


COOPERATIVE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION 

(Oontinued   from    page    6) 


Co-operative  Dairy  papers,  published  by 
the  various  member  units  of  the  Federa- 
tion held  a  "Get  Together  Dinner".  After 
a  very  full  discussion  of  editorial  policies 
and  program,  it  was  decided  that  some 
collective  program  be  imdertakcn  and 
that  the  editors  conference  be  a  part  of 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  Federati<m. 
D.  J.  Carter,  of  the  Dairyman's  I/Caguc 
News,  was  elected  president  and  H.  I. 
Berlowich,  secretary  of  the  informal 
organization. 


Delegates  of  the  Inter-State  who  at- 
attended  the  conference  were  struck  with 
the  fact  that  a  number  of  other  successful 
marketing  associations  are  following  in 
their  dealings  with  the  distributors  the 
conference  method  which  has  proven  so 
successful  in  Philadelphia.  A  large 
number  are  successfully  employing  a 
fi)rm  of  the  "surplus"  selling  plan  which 
has  been  used  in  Philadelphia  since  1920. 

Dairy  Council  activities,  sponsored  by 
and  supported  by  dealers  and  producers 


are  in  successful  operation  in  a  number 
of  other  cities  and  marketing  points. 

The  whole  conference  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  very  much  impressed  with  two 
features  of  the  Philadelphia  rejjort  made 
by  its  president,  H.  D.  Allebach.  First, 
the  co-operative  quality  control  work 
which  is  recognized  throughout  the 
country  as  a  piece  of  unique  pioneer 
work  of  far  reaching  significance,  and 
second,  the  work  of  the  check-testing  de- 
partment of  the  Inter-State  Association. 


A  REVIEW  OF  THE  YEARS  WORK 

Aonnal  Report  of  the  President 

By  H.  D.  Allebach 

(Continued  from  page  2) 
new  butterfat  differential,  feeling  that 
four  cents  for  every  tenth  of  a  point 
was  not  enough  to  pay  for  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  producing  high  testing 
milk.  We  had  been  endeavoring  to 
cbajige  our  present  plan,  for  some  time, 
but  without  any  success.  They  insisted 
that  we  make  another  effort  to  do  so. 

The  Holsetin-Freisian  Association,  in- 
sisted that  they  have  a  hearing  with  our 
organization    for    the    consideration    of 
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both  organizations,  and,  after  a  lengthy 
discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  an  effort 
^^  should  be  made  to  base  the  price  on  3.5 
^  milk  with  a  .06c  differential  down  and  al- 
so from  that  percentage  up  to  four  per 
cent.;  a  six-cent  differential  from  four 
per  cent,  to  4.5  and  .05c  from  that  on  up. 
Committees  of  both  organizations  agreed 
that  proposition  was  fair  and  left  it  up 
to  our  organization  to  make  such  a  prop- 
osition to  the  co-operating  buyers  of 
milk  when  the  proper  time  came. 

There  has  been  no  conference  with  the 
buyers  of  milk  although  the  proposition 
has  been  considered  by  a  few  of  the  deal- 
ers individually.  One  buyer  made  a 
proposition  which  we  do  not  believe 
would  be  equable  at  the  present  time  and 
therefore  we  have  not  endeavored  to  meet 
the  buyers  as  suggested.  Just  as  soon  as 
an  opportunity  presents  we  are  going  to 
endeavor  to  have  a  new  arrangement 
adopted  with  the  differential  mentioned 
above. 

Our  finances  for  the  past  year  have 
been  very  satisfactory.  We  are  work- 
ing under  the  budget  plan  and  kept  with- 
in our  budget  this  year.  Our  commis- 
sion has  increased  so  we  have  been  able 
to  lay  aside   a  few   thousand  dollars. 

We  are  building  a  larger  and  more 
efficient  organization  and  in  order  to  do 
this  must  have  the  help  and  advice  of  all 
of  our  members.  They  will  have  to  real- 
ize more  fully  that  this  is  their  organi- 
zation and  not  an  organization  of  a  few. 
We  have  no  definite  changes  in  policy 
to  bring  before  the  annual  meeting  this 
year.  No  doubt,  some  of  the  members 
will  suggest  some  plans,  which  of  course, 
they  should  do  if  they  have  them  in 
mind.  We  are  always  willing  to  receive 
the  ideas  of  our  members  and  criticisms 
too,  providing  they  can  give  us  some- 
thing better  to  work  on. 

In  closing  I  might  state  that  in  re- 
viewing the  past  year,  we  feel  it  has  been 
a  very  successful  one  to  the  dairymen 
in  our  territory.  The  price  paid  has 
been  above  that  in  our  adjoining  terri- 
tories, which  has  netted  our  producers 
many  millions  of  dollars.  Of  course,  our 
members  have  had  to  spend  a  few  of 
0  these  dollars  to  improve  their  premises, 
but,  I  believe  that  most  of  them  would 
not  do  without  these  various  improve- 
ments and  plant  betterments  if  they  were 

asked  to  do  so. 

The  credit  for  the  great  success  of  the 
Inter-State  Millc  Producers'  Association 
does  not  l>elong  to  any  one  man.  Our 
former  president,  Mr.  Willits,  instilled 
in  the  minds  of  the  directors  that  they 
must  have  the  backing  of  the  entire  mem- 
bership and  that  policy  has  been  carried 
on  ever  since.  The  success  of  this  or- 
ganization centers  around  everyone  who 
has  been  connected  with  it. 

I  want  to,  personally,  thank  the  Board 
of  Directors,  tlie  Executive  Committee, 
and,  last,  but  not  least,  the  office  force, 
with  whom  I  have  been  in  close  touch 
practically  every  day.  I  know  that  every 
one  in  the  organization  has  been  loyal  and 
has  given  his  or  her  best  co-operation. 
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It's  a  Milk  Record  Blank  that  you  get  free 
with  Purina  Service.  Here's  what  one  of 
the  biggest  feeders  said: 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  your  feed.  I've 
never  fed  it  nor  seen  it  fed.  I  don't  know 
any  one  in  your  organization,  but  I  do  know 
this:  If  you  folks  put  out  milk  scales  below 
cost  and  distribute  milk  sheets  free  and 
invite  people  to  check  you  up  on  cost  of  pro- 
duction, you  must  be  lowering  the  cost  of 
production  or  you  couldn't  stay  in  business. 

"All  I  need  to  know  about  your  feed  is  told 
me  in  that  plan  of  yours.  The  milk  sheets 
and  milk  scales  make  you  lower  my  cost." 

This  man  is  a  steady  Cow  Chow  feeder  today,  because  Cow 

Chow  DID  lower  his  cost  of  production,  but  wasn't  that  a  clear, 

commonsense  line  of  reasoning  he  used  in  considering 

Cow  Chow? 

Isn't  he  right?    Isn't  the  clear  thinking  of  this  man  worth  your 

own  consideration? 

Go  to  the  feed  dealer  with  the  red  and  white  checkerboard 

sign  who  carries  Purina  Cow  Chow.     He  will  supply  you  with 

Milk  Record  Blanks  free.     Figure  on  Cow  Chow  for  your 

Winter  ration  ard  make  more  money. 

Cow  Book— Free 

Ask  your  Purina  dealer  for  free  milk  record  sheets,  or 
write  us.  We'll  send  you  the  100-page,  illustrated 
edition  of  the  Purina  Cow  Book.  No  charge  and 
no  obligation. 

PURINA  MILLS,  854  Gratiot  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

5«r«n  fluar  Millm  Located  tor  Service 

MILK  cow  SURVEYS 
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In  six  states,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Michi- 
gan, and  Minnesota,  the  percentage  of 
heifers  to  cows  was  lower  in  the  present 
survey  than  on  the  census  date  in  1920. 
The  fact  that  the  census  data  were 
gathered  as  of  January  1  and  the  present 
survey  was  made  as  of  June  1  should 
be  considered  in  making  a  comparison  of 
percentage  of  heifers  to  cows,  it  being 
pointed  out  In  this  connection  that  the 
majority  of  helpers  one  to  two  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  the  1920  census  was 


nearly  two  years  of  age,  while  for  the 
present  survey  the  majority  had  probably 
just  passed  one  year  of  age. 

All  main  geographic  divisions  show  in- 
creases in  number  of  milk  cows,  ranging 
from  1.4  per  cent  for  the  North  Atlantic 
States  to  14.8  per  cent  for  the  Far 
Western  States.  Four  States,  however, 
show  slight  decreases,  vir.  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware. 

The  next  milk  cow  survey  will  be 
made  as  of  December  1,  1924. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS'  REVIEW 
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TOE  BESTOW  CALENDAR 


EQUIPMENT  TO  HANDLE  MILK 


FROM   COW   TO   CONSUMER 
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AN 
IDEAL 
BOILER 


For 
DAIRYMEN  and  FARMERS 


WHY! 


*  BECAUSE  IT  IS— 
an  A.  S.  M.  E.  Boiler,  capable 
of  50  lbs.  steam  pressure 

Rated  at  IJ  H.  P. 

And  it  is  priced  within  yourj 

reach 

WRITE  FOR  DETAILS 
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We  also  carry  a  big  stock  of 
CANS,    CAPS,     COOLERS, 
PAILS  and  Everything  Else  that  a  Dairyman  Needs 


SEND    FOR   SUPPLY   BOOK— FREE 


issett- 

2324  Market  St.,  PHILADELPHIA 
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33  So.  Charles  St.,  BALTIMORE 


ThisFeedMakesMilK  At  Less 
Cost  Than  AnyOtherMixture 


7/ii5  We  Guarantee  ! 
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International  Special  Dairy  Molasses  Feed  is  actually  worth  $15  more  per  ton  than  corn  or 
oats  for  dairy  use.  Corn  and  oats  feed  today  is  selling  $10  per  ton  higher  and  Special  Dairy 
costs  no  more  than  last  year.  Can  you  wonder  at  Special  Dairy's  popularity?  Twenty  extra 
quarts  of  milk  from  every  sack  is  guaranteed  in  any  fair  test.  Compared  with  wheat  feeds  or 
ground  grains,  this  increase  has  been  secured  in  hundreds  of  tests. 

INTERNATIONAL 

SPECIAL  DAIRY  FEED 

'*20  Extra  Quarts  from  Every  Sack" 

International  Special  Dairy  Molasses  Feed  is  accepted  asO.  K.  by 
dairymen  everywhere.  One  dairyman,  with  1 6  cows,  writes  us  that 
he  increased  his  milk  check  $87  in  thirty  days  by  using  Special 
Dairy  instead  of  another  feed  costing  the  same  price.  $87  a  month 
is  over  a  $1000  per  year!  We  have  hundreds  of  similar  testimoni- 
als. If  you  want  more  milk,  sack  for  sack  of  feed,  then  Interna- 
tional Special  Dairy  Feed  is  your  one  best  bet. 

Write  to  us,  giving  number  of  cows  owned,  also  name  of  local 
feed  dealer,  and  we  will  mail  you  a  free  copy  of  our  famous  book 
"Feeding  the  Dairy  Cow  for  Profit."  ActI  wnf,  2%  Bone- 

INTERNATIONAL    SUGAR    FEED    CO.,  Minneapolis.  Minn.       Budding  Mineral 
Mill*  at  MinMapolia  and  Mmmphia  Live  Salesmen  and  Agents  Wanted 


ORDEIR     A    TRIAL.     TON     TO-DAV. 
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^RE   YOUR  COWS 

Losing  Their  Calves/ 


You  €kin  Stop  Them  Yourself 
AT  SMALL  COST 

Ask  for  FREE  copy  of  "The  Cattle 
Specialist,"  our  cattle  paper.  Answers  all 
questions  asked  during  the  past  thirty  years 
about  abortion  in  cows.  Also  let  us  tell  you  how  to  get  the  "Practical 
Home  Veterinarian*',  a  Live  Stock  Doctor  Book,  without  cost. Veterinary 
advice  FREE.  Write  tonight.    A  postal  will  do. 

Dr.  Il^vid^Roberts  Veterinary  Com^Iiic.,  153 GrandATe.,  Wankesha, WiSo 


Now  is  the  time  to  go  to  an  agri- 
cultural college  and  get  ready  to  buy  a 
farm;  then  the  young  man  will  be  going 
up  with  the  price  level  before  everybody 
el.se  tries  to  climb  on. 


The  central  oflSce  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  association  are  at  the  service 
of  every  member  for  the  adjustment  of 
all  diflPerenccs  with  buyers  as  well  as  in 
other  matters. 


DAIRY  RATIONS 


December,  1^ 
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By  R.  H. 

The  grain  mixtures  listed  below  ;ire 
l){ised  on  low  cost  per  unit  of  protein 
tind  energy,  consideration  being  given 
to  palatability,  bulk,  variety  and  physi- 
ological cflFect.  Local  prices  will  also 
have  to  be  considered. 

The  following  substitutions  can  b? 
made,  and  vice  versa,  whenever  nec- 
essary or  advisable  without  seriously 
unbalancing  these  mixtures:  Oats  in 
place  of  wheat  bran;  ground  barley 
in  place  of  corn;  corn-and-cob  meal  or 
hominy  in  place  of  corn  meal:  buck- 
wheat middlings  (few  hulls)  in  place 
of  gluten  feed. 


Olmstead 

The  use  of  clover  or  alfalfa  hay  will 
greatly  decrease  the  cost  of  the  grain 
mixture.  Silage  or  other  succulence  is 
desirable  in  all  rations. 

In  addition  to  all  the  roughage  a 
cow  will  eat,  feed  the  proper  grain  at 
the  following  rate:  To  a  Jersey  or 
Guernsey  cow  one  lb.  grain  for  each 
three  to  three  and  one-half  lbs.  milk; 
to  a  Holstein,  Ayrshire,  Brown  Swiss 
or  Shorthorn  cow  feed  one  lb.  grain 
for  each  four  or  four  and  one-half  lbs. 
milk.  Three  different  grain  mixtures 
have  been  prepared  for  each  of  the 
four  roughage  combinations. 


MILK  PRICE  COMPARISONS 

January-October,  1924 

3.5%  Butterfat 

At  Comparative  Country  Stations 
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Coni  Stavcr 

SiUft 

1  2  3 


Mtied  Hay 
Silafc 


AK«Ma  H«r 

Clover  H«T 

S«7Wa*  Har 

Si'ac* 

I  2  3 


AMaHa  Hay 

CI«Ttr  Hay 

S«ykcaa  Hay 

1  2  3 


Corn  .  . 

100 

100 

200 

200 

200 

260 

600 

400 

Hominy 

100 

200 

300 

400 

Oats  .  . 

100 

100 

200 

200 

200 

200 

400 

800 

Bran  .  . 

.  100 
..100 

100 

100 
100 

100 
100 

100 

100 
100 

100 
100 

100 

100 
100 

100 

loo 

loo 

Gluten 

100 

Buckwheat  Mids  . 

200 

200 

100 

100 

Cottonseed  Meal  . 

.  200 

200 

150 

200 

160 

150 

100 

100 

100 

100 

50 

50 

Linseed 

Oilmeal  . 

.  200 

100 

150 

150 

150 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

00 

60 

FOR  DRY  COWS.  After  the  cow 
is  dried  off  and  before  freshening,  she 
should  be  fed  a  ration  that  will  put  her 
in  good  condition  for  the  following 
lactation  period,  and  supply  her  with 
the  nutrients  needed  for  milk  production. 
A  ration  made  up  of  300  lb.  corn,  200 
11).  oats,  200  lb.  bran,  and  10  lb.  oil  meal. 


will  prove  satisfactory  and  profitable. 
Two  weeks  to  ten  days  before  calving, 
the  corn  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
mixture  and  the  amount  fed  cut  to 
about  one-half.  This  mixture  without 
tlie  corn  can  also  be  fed  the  first  week 
or  ten  days  after  calving.  A  bran  mash 
should  be  given  just  before  freshening. 


FEEDING  CABBAGE  GIVES 

MILK  OBJECTIONABLE  FLAVOR 


Succulent  feeds  in  the  ration  of  dairy 
cows  have  come  to  have  such  importance 
that  many  crops  not  grown  primarily 
for  this  puri>ose  may  enter  into  the  ration. 
Cabbage  and  potatoes,  though  not  gen- 
erally grown  for  dairy  feeds,  are  often 
fed  to  dairy  cows  as  a  means  of  supply- 
ing succulence  and  disposing  economi- 
cally of  products  that  are  otherwise  un- 
marketable. 

Like  other  succulent  feeds,  cabbage 
and  potatoes  may  have  a  tendency  to 
impart  undesirable  flavors  and  odors  to 
the  milk,  if  fed  under  certain  conditions. 
Tests  have  been  conducted  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  de- 
termine the  extent  to  which  these  crops 
affect  the  flavor  of  milk  and  how  they 
may  be  fed  and  milk  handled  so  as  to 
minimize  such  effect. 

It  was  found  that  on  the  average  when 
dairy   cows   consumed    as   much   as    14.3 


pounds  of  cabbage  within  one  hour  be- 
fore milking  time,  abnormal  and  objec- 
tionable flavors  are  produced  in  the  milk. 
An  increase  in  the  amount  of  cabbage  fed 
intensifies  these  flavors.  An  average  of 
25  pounds  of  cabbage  may  be  consumed 
immediately  after  milking,  however, 
without  having  objectionable  flavors  in 
the  milk  become  noticeable.  Some  of 
these  flavors  may  be  eliminated  by 
proper  aeration  of  the  milk,  and  others 
greatly  reduced. 

The  feeding  of  14.8  pounds  of  potatoes 
an  hour  before  milking  may  flavor  the 
milk  to  a  slight  extent,  but  hardly 
enough  to  be  detected  by  the  average 
consumer.  Increasing  this  amount  of 
potatoes  does  not  increase  the  abnormal 
flavors  and  odors  produced  in  the  milk. 
Dairy  cows  may  be  fed  as  much  as  28 
pounds  of  potatoes  immediately  after 
milking,  with  no  resultant  off  flavors  in 
the  milk. 


DAIRY  EXTENSION  MEN 

PLAN  GRAIN  RATIONS 

Profits  in  dairying  often  depend  on 
the  amount  of  care  used  in  feeding. 
Dairy  extension  specialists  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  make  some  im- 
portant recommendations  regarding 
amounts  of  grain  to  feed. 

For  a  Jersey  or  Guernsey  cow  they 
recommend  feeding  one  pound  of  grain 
for  each  three  to  three  and  one-half 
pounds  of  milk  given;  for  a  Holstein, 
Ayrshire,  Brown  Swiss  or  Shorthorn  cow 
they  find  one  pound  of  grain  should  be 
fed  for  each  four  to  four  and  one-half 
pounds  of  milk. 

Three  different  grain  mixtures  for 
each  of  four  roughage  combinations  have 
been  prepared  by  the  dairy  extension 
specialists.  In  these  it  is  found  that  the 
use  of  clover  or  alfalfa  hay  will  greatly 
decrease  the  cost  of  the  grain  mixture. 
Silage  or  other  succulence  is  considered 
highly  desirable  in  all  rations. 


WARN  AGAINST  DANGER 
OF  FEEDING  MOLDY  CORN 

Warning  against  the  danger  of  feed- 
ing moldy  corn  to  livestock  is  given  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry. One  feeding  of  moldy  com  may 
be  sufUcient  to  poison  an  entire  stable  of 
animals,  according  to  the  State  officials. 
They  say  further  that  forage  poisoning 
and  intestinal  disorders  will  likely  occur 
following  the  feeding  of  moldy  food.  Al- 
though horses  and  mules  seem  most  sus- 
ceptible, all  farm  animals  are  subject  to 
these  diseases.  Affected  animals  show 
symptons  of  poisoning,  will  stagger 
about,  and  may  finally  die.  In  case  such 
symptoms  develop,  state  officials  advise 
getting  in  touch  with  the  local  veterin- 
arian as  soon  as  possible. 


Some  people  plant  an  evergreen  in  the 
yard  and  decorate  it  at  Christmas  time 
instead  of  cutting  a  little  tree  every  year 
and  throwing  it  away. 
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PhiUdelpkia        Baltimore         Pittsburgh         New  York 


BUTTER  MARKETS  FIRM  AND  ACTIVE 


*> 


Due  mostly  to  light  receipts  during 
the  past  two  weeks  and  diminished 
stocks,  butter  markets  held  a  much 
firmer  position  during  the  week  Novem- 
ber   10-15.     Eiarly    in    the    week    buyers 

experienced  difficulty  in  finding  sufficient 
quantities  of  fine  butter  to  satisfy  their 
needs  and  as  the  week  progressed  this 
shortage  became  acute.  Light  supplies 
of  top  scores  improved  the  demand  for 
lower  grades  so  that  at  the  close  of  the 
week  general  advances  had  occured. 

With  the  lighter  supplies  of  fresh  but- 
ter, buyers  began  to  show  more  interest 
in  storage  goods  The  out-of -storage 
movement  at  four  markets  about  equaled 

e  net  reduction  for  the  corresponding 
k  last  year  and  was  about  a  half 
million  pounds  greater  than  for  the  first 
week  of  the  current  month. 

The  monthly  cold  storage  report  for 
the  United  States  which  was  released  on 
Wednesday,  November  12,  showed  hold- 
ing's of  butter  on  November  1,  of  135, 
251,000  pounds,  as  compared  with 
76,472,000  pounds  on  November  1,  1928, 
an  excess  of  58,799,000  pounds.  This  re- 
prt  was  considered  by  some  as  bullish, 
as  the  excess  was  estimated  by  various 


members  of  the  trade  at  60,000,000  to 
02,000,000  pounds.  Others  of  the  trade 
looked  upon  this  excess  as  a  confirmation 
of  bad  news.  There  was,  however, 
136,000,000  pounds  of  butter  in  the 
United  States  on  November  1,  which 
must  be  moved  into  domestic  consump- 
tion or  exported  before  next  season. 
During  the  past  three  years  the  net  stor- 
age reduction  has  averaged  71,110,000 
pounds  for  the  six  months  period  begin- 
ning November  1. 

Possibilities  of  further  exports  from 
the  United  States  are  less  promising,  due 
to  weakness  and  declines  in  foreign  mar- 
kets. Reports  indicate  that  New  Zealand 
and  Australia  have  a  much  greater  pro- 
duction this  year  than  last  and  that  a 
considerably  larger  volume  of  '  butter 
from  those  countries  is  now  en  route  to 
England  than  at  this  time  last  year. 
Canadian  and  English  markets  are  re- 
ported weak  with  trading  dull.  The 
Danish  market  was  also  reported  easier, 
with  the  Copenhagen  market  quoted  at 
530  kroner  per  220  pounds,  or  approxi- 
mately 43  cents  at  prevailing  exchange. 
It  was  rumored,  but  not  verified,  that 
around  2,000  packages  of  American  but- 
ter was  being  returned  from  England. 


Ordinary  cottage  cheese  served  with 
lettuce  or  other  green  salad  and  a  small 
amount  of  rich  homemade  preserves 
makes  an  appetizing  combination. 


Use  clean  straw  for  banking  around 
the  cellar  wall;  it's  just  as  effective  as 
anything  else  and  worlds  better  for  san- 
itary   reasons. 


When  meat  is  selected  for  real  food 
and  vitamin  value,  the  kidney,  liver  and 
sweetbread  end  of  the  counter  will  be 
as  popular  as  the  roast  sections. 


Over  30  milk  distributors,  throughout 
the  district,  are  co-operating  in  the  Sani- 
tary Regulation  Program. 
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NICE 


US.A. 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY— WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAfNTS    AND    VARNISHES 

^     ^fV  Write  for  Color  Cards  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointers" 
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EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.  PHILADELPHIA 
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LET    US 
DESIGN 
YOUR 
STATIONERY 


PEDIGREE 
CATALOGS 
OUR 
SPECIALTY 


Horace  F.  Temple 

PRINTER 

BELL  PHONE  No.  1         WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


When  snow  covers  the  ground, 
and  grain  prices  soar,  that's 
when  a  man  knows  the  deep 
satisfaction  and  profit  in  owning 
a  Unadilla  Silo.  Plenty  of  gtxxl 
succulent  feot  at  low  cost  I  More 
"nilk  .^tQd.  more  uiemt  jfiis^  l»»i 
feed  money!  ^ 

Qet  Our  Big  Catalog! 

The  most  complete  and  inter- 
esting catalog  ever  written  on 
silos.  Gives  all  details  of  the 
Unadilla's  special  sturdy  con- 
struction and  patented  time  and 
money  saving  features.  Get  in 
on  the 

Liberal  Discounts 

we  are  now  offering  for  cash  and 
early  orders.  Write  today  and 
save  money. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  D  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Willard 

Stor^^^e   Battery 
and   Service  Station 


Starting,  lighting,  ignition  —storage 
batteries  of  every  description,  make 
and  for  every  pnrpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  shop.  .; 

OUR  SERVICE  is  unbiased  and 
dependable. 

Pu8ey   &  Young  Storage 
^    Battery  Station 


I- 


WEST  CIESTEI,  Pi 


tOITESTILLE,  PI. 


Ws  FREE  Boo/f  fe//s  /;on^ 

other  Farmers  stopped 

Gbnia^ious  Aboriicn 

FuIIt  (iffirribps  cniiaca  unil  dln«Htr"nn  cITocts 
of  this  wideBpreatl  cliHCftH*.  nnd  pi.infa  the  way 
to  an  e«»ny  •«lminiiit^rrd  trentmcnt  Ihnt  can* 
not  injur**  animal'*  an.I  !■»  irnaranrfo*!  to  end  th« 
trouble  and  pravent  losncf  mlvpn.WritAtoday. 

ABORNO  LABORATORY 
?.*?  J«lf  St.  Lancastcr.Wls. 


CMTMroOt 
AMRnOH 


-'!:^=^ 


— with  a  cloth  or  fine  mrah  wire 
screen  strainer  when  neither  of 
them  can  possibly  remove  ALL  the 
dirt  from  the  milk?  And  you  can't 
get  top-notch  prices  for  milk  that 
is  not  clean. 


Dr.  Clark's 


Purity  Milk  Strainer 


is  guaranteed  to  re- 
move ALL  dirt, 
dust,  muck  and 
t  h  e  r  sedi- 
ment    from 
he     milk— 
o      nuitter 
how  fine— or~ 


PURITY  Cot- 
ton   DUca    are 

niude  lu  any  8Ue 
/rum  5  1-2  In.  to 
7  in.  dlam.,  tor 
all  makes  of 
strainers  or  filt- 
ers. Uend  tot  a 
trial  order. 


montiy 

refunded.    No 

other     strainer 

made  can  do  that. 

HERE'S  WHY: 
The  Purity 
Strainer  is  fitted 
with  a  sterilized 
cotton  pad,  tightly 
clamped  to  bottom, 
making  it  necessary 
for  milk  to  go 
THROUGH  the  cotton  pad,  which 
removes  every  particle  of  dirt. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Dairy  Inspectors,  Borden's,  Van  Camp's, 
Carnation,  Mohawk,  and  Sheffield  Fanxu 
Dairies. 

Made  in  twoaizea — 10  quart  and  18 
quart.  If  you  wunt  clean  milk,  a»k 
your  dealer  for  the  Purity  Strainer,  or 
write  for  circular  and  prices. 

Purity  Stamping  Company 


Dept.  F 


Battle  Creek.  Mich. 


World's  largest  Manufacturers  of  Cottoa 
Discs  for  strainers  and  filters. 


CRUMB'S    Han^g 

Stanchions 


are  guaranteed  to  please 
the  purchaser.  They  are 
shipped  subject  to  trial 
in  the  buyer's  stable.  They 
are  right. 

Send  for  booklet 

WALLACES.  CRUMB 

Box  2.  Forestville,  Conn. 


TRIEVE  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

•  ■•■■i  W  K  FrwB  Some  t\M 

fr  SPIOCR.  INPCOTIOUS  SCABS. 

INJURED  •rFROSTIOTKATS. 

^  Apply  Teat  Trlere  when  oows* 
teats  hare  orifices  scabbed  orer 
or  ball-lilie  swelUnirB  near  the •nd. 
Qnlclilrrplleyes soreness.  Restores 
teat  to  normal  before  udder  beoonies  aN 
footed.  I'rovcnta  ountaKiun.   Invaluakl*  !• 
•II  Oalryman.  Kept  on  band,  sares  time, 
(cu  le  and  losses.    Prie*  Si, 00,  p  osta^fo 
prepaidrOb  .  D.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HICKOK   PRODUCTS  CO.  9  AWATONN*.   MINN. 
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'My  DeLaval  is  miUdng  my 

tKan  tKey  were  ever  milW  By  liand 

is  always  careful  about  his  milking.    This  nana,  i  ca     j 

is  not  an  exceptional  instance,  in  view  of  d«-a^d  i^-  Pj--^  ^^,^^^  ^,, 

the  evidence  that  is  conu  .g  fn>mBe  Lavat-    -—l^^^^  ^^^f^,,  „,,,  ,,„,  .„i,k. 

Milker  users,  such  as  the  followmg :  'ltd  save  so  much  ti.ne  that  it  will  pay 

."After  using  the  De  Laval  MUkeron mgand  s  ve  ^  ^^^^  ^_  ^^^^_ 


our  herd  of  forty  cows  we  find 
that  the  cows  respond  freely  to 
the  machine.  We  believe  this  is 
due  to  its  uniform  action." 

—"The  action  of  the  De  Laval 
Teat-Cup    is    entirely    different 
from    all    other   makes    of   ma- 
chines.      It  is  mild  and  pleasing  to  the 
cow,  causing  her  to  respond  quickly." 

—"I  can  milk  in  just  half  the  time  with 
the  De  Laval,  for  my  cows  give  down 
their  milk  better,  and  now  instead  of  sit- 


Ask  for  Reduced 
1925  De  Laval 
Milker  Prices 
Now  in  Effect 


And  in  this  manner  we  could 
go  on  quoting  from  among  the 
thousands  of  other  satisfied 
users,  proving  the  claims  madj 
for  the  De  Laval  Milker— that  it 

1.  Increases  milk  production; 


2.  Saves  time  and  labor; 

3.  Produces  cleaner  milk; 

4.  Makes  dairying  more  pleasant; 

5.  Makes  more  money. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

CHiaCO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEW  YORK 
165  Bro»dw»y  29  E.  Mkdisoa  St 


61  Bcde  St. 


Sooner  or  later  you  wiU  sdl 

De  Lavm 

Milkers  and  Cream  S^wirators 
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^M 

PI 
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ELECTRIC  FARM  SHOW 

Harrisburg  Pa.,  January  14-23,  1925 


M  PROJ^^"^TS  SHOW 


-r 


The  committee  in  charge  of  eqniping 
the  J.  Q.  A.  Rutlierford  farmstead,  near 
Harrisburg,  for  the  Electric  Farm  exhi- 
bition, being  arranged  for  the  benefit  of 
State  Farm  Products  Show  visitors,  Jan- 
uary 19-23,  anounced  today  the  list  of 
appliances  which  will  be  placed  on  the 
farm. 

A  laundry,  kitchen,  dining  room,  living 
room  and  bathroom  will  be  wired  and 
lighted.  The  laundry  will  have  a  wash- 
ing machine  and  ringer,  a  centrifugal 
clothes  dryer,  small  and  large  hand  iron, 
mangle  iron,  an  electric  pump,  and  a 
trouser  press. 

In  addition  to  lighting  in  the  kitchen, 
there  will  be  an  electric  range,  electric 
dish  washer,  meat  grinder,  cake  mixer, 
ventilating  fan,  desk  fan,  electric  refriger- 
ator, buffer  and  grinder,  apple  pealer, 
vacuum  cleaner,  electric  ice  cream  freezer, 
and  an  electric  kitchen  table  equipped 
with  mixers,  heaters,  etc. 

The  dining  room  will  sparkle  with 
electrical  devices.  An  electric  toaster, 
perculator,  tea  samovar,  table  stove, 
waffle  iron,  desk  fan,  egg  cooker  and 
electric  crumb  brush  and  cleaner  will  be 
on  display. 

The  living  room  will  have  a  complete 
radio  receiving  set  with  loud  speaker,  an 
ornamental  electric  fountain,  electric 
heating  logs,  portable  sewing  machine 
with  electric  sew-light,  electric  thermo- 
stat for  controlling  temperature  in  house, 
electric  victrola  and  an  electric  repro- 
ducing piano. 

In  the  bedroom  there  will  be  a  heating 
pad,  fan,  heater  and  bed  and  dresser 
lamps,  and  in  the  bathroom  an  electric 
heater,  immersion  heater,  electrically 
heated  hair-drying  blower,  electric  hair 
drying  comb,  electric  vibrator  and  an 
electric  razor. 

The  barn,  sheds,  poultry  house  and 
workshop  will  be  just  as  completely 
electrified  as  the  house.  About  the  farm, 
there  will  be  on  display,  a  wood  splitter, 
power  wood  saw,  threshing  machine, 
portable  chore  motor,  electric  floor  clean- 
ing machine,  clipping  machine,  grooming 
machine,  ventilating  fans,  corn  sheller, 
crusher,  feed  grinder,  combination  mill, 
fanning  mill,  potato  grader,  hay  hoist, 
deep  well  jump  jack,  electric  alarm  siren, 
ensilage  cutter  and  blower,  bailer,  fodder 
shredder,  and  a  temperature  indicator  to 
place  in  mow  of  hay  to  eliminate  danger 
of  spontaneous  combustion. 

The  poultry  house  will  have  everything 
electrified  except  the  chickens.  The 
equipment  includes  an  electric  incubator 
and  brooder  electric  egg  candler,  grain 
cracker,  oyster  shell  grinder,  time  switch 
to  regulate  artificial  lighting  and  an  elec- 
trically heated  poultry  waterer. 

The  dairy  will  be  the  scene  of  more 
electrical  activity.  A  milking  machine, 
cream  separator,  milk  clarifter,  electric 
refrigerator  with  quick  milk  cooling  at- 
tachment, churn  and  butter  worker  and 
bottle  washer  will  feature  the  equipment 
here. 


Last    but   not   least   is   the   wo-' 
where  it  will   be  shown  that  el 
can  aid   the  farmer  the  same  as 
house  and  barn.     Here  the  solderin 
grind  stone,  drill  press,  electric  banc 


V»  • 


.jiate 
^i     Harrisburg, 
iSO,  promises  to  be  the 


gnuu  siune,  uriii  press,  eiecinc  iiuni.  ia9^ 

electric  forge,  electric  bench  grinder,  'A^^  -  exposition  of  farm  products  ever 

able  flood  lamp  for  emergency  or  n       .   |  seen  in  Pennsylvania. 


DON'T       FAIL      TO      VISIT      THE 

Electric  Farm 

STATE  FARM  PRODUCTS  SHOW 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

January  19-23,  1925 


AT  THE 


J.  Q.  A.  RUTHERFORD  HOMESTEAD 

On  the  William  Penn  Highway 

3  MILES  EAST  OF  HARRISBURG 

NINETY  DIFFERENT  ELECTRICAL 
APPLIANCES  WILL  BE  EXHIBITED 


IN  ACTUAL  OPERATION 


Every  Convenience  for  the  Farm  Home, 
Dairy,  Stable,  Barn  Equipment,  Etc. 

DON'T  MISS  THIS  EXHIBIT  WHILE 
ATTENDING  THE 

PENNA.  STATE  FARM  PRODUCTS  SHOW 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Electric  Exhibit  will  be  open  from 
January  14th  to  23rd,  1925 


work,  centrifugal  fire  pump  with  hose, 
chemical  fire  extinguisher  and  battery- 
less  electric  hand   lamp,  will  be  seen. 

Representatives  of  the  Giant  Power 
Survey,  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  State  Council  of  Agricul- 
tural Associations  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Electric  Association  including  electrical 
(Continued  on   page   9) 


Starting  nine  years  ago  with  only  a 
few  thousand  square  feet  of  space,  ibis 
mid-winter  show  has  steadily  grown 
until  four  large  buildings  are  now  used 
for  the  exhibits  and  10  other  halls  and 
auditoriums  as  meeting  places  for  the  25 
or  more  farm  organizations  which  co- 
operate in  making  the  show  possible. 
Many  of  these  organizations  hold  their 
annual  meetings  during  the  week  so  that 


23,  1925 


has   been   made   one  of  great 
..acational  value. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee,  assignments  of  exhibits  were 
made  as  follows:  The  poultry  and  egg 
show  will  occupy  the  Chestnut  Street 
Market  House;  the  exhibits  of  apple, 
potato,  tobacco  and  apiary  products  will 
be  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Enierson- 
Brantingham  Building;  the  swine  show 
will  be  held  in  the  first  floor  of  the 
Emerson-Brantingham  building.  Tlie 
wool,  small  grain  and  the  State  educa- 
tional exhibits  will  be  arranged  at  the 
Rendezvous   ballroom. 

Several  new  classes  have  been  added 
in  the  potato  exhibit.  For  the  first  time 
this  year  there  will  be  a  class  opened 
only  to  growers  of  certified  seed  potatoes, 
also  a  class  where  county  commercial 
exhibits  will  be  entered.  Separate  classes 
have  been  made  for  the  boys  and  girls 
potato  club  exhibits.  This  is  a  change 
from  previous  shows  when  the  boys  and 
girls  were  forced  to  compete  with  adult 
growers  of  potatoes. 

The  programs  for  the  various  organi- 
sation meetings  have  been  completed  and 
reveal  a  real  treat  for  those  interested  in 
the  activities  of  any  of  the  organizations. 
The  Pennsylvania  Breeders'  and  Dairy- 
men's Association  will  start  its  meeting 
Tuesday  morning,  January  20th,  in   the 
Senate  Caucus  Room  in  the  State  Capitol. 
The  first  day  is  designated  as  swine  and 
sheep    day.        Among    the    speakers    on 
swine    management    are    E.    Z.    Russell, 
Federal  Swine  Specialist,  Washington,  D. 
C,  and  L.  C.  Madison,  Swine  Extension 
Specialist  of  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
They  will  speak  about  swine  growing  as 
a  i);irt  of  permanent  system  of  farming 
and  recent  developments  in  swine  breed- 
ing.    On  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  program 
will  deal  entirely  with  problems  of  sheep 
management.     The   results   of  six   years 
co-operative  wool  marketing  in  Lawrence 
county  will  be  discussed  by  N.  C.  Dale, 
New   Castle   and   W.    B.   Connell,   well- 
known   sheep  specialist  at   Pennsylvania 
State  College,  will   discuss   the  develop- 
ment of  a  sheep  program   for  Pennsyl- 
vania.    Wednesday,  January  21,  has  been 
designated  as  dairy  day  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania   Breeders'   and    Dairymen's    Asso- 
ciation.    The   forenoon   will   be   devoted 
entirely    to    discussions    of   problems    of 
bovine  tuberculosis  eradication.     Among 
the  speakers   will   be   Frank    P.   Wiilits, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  Dr.  T.  E. 
Munce,  Director,  State  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,    Pennsylvania    Department    of 
Agriculture;  R.  R.  Welch  of  Grove  City; 
and    Dr.    C.    M.    Christy    of    Brookville. 
The   afternoon    will    be   taken    up    with 
discussions  of  the  producing  and  market- 
ing of  dairy  products. 

In  addition  to  the  general  meeting  of 
the  Breeders'  and  Dairymen,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association 
will  hold  a  meeting  Tuesday  afternoon, 
January   20.     The   Jersey    Breeders    will 

(Continued  on  page     9) 
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MARKETING   MILK   IN  CONNECTICUT 

By  G.  E.  HOUGH,  Manager  Gonnecticut  Milk  Producers  Association 
Address  Presented  at   the  Annual  Meeting  of   the   Inter-State   Milk   Producers   Association 


You    have    asked    me   to    talk    on    co- 
operative   marketing    in    Connecticut.     I 
presume  that  you  mean  to  have  me  talk 
on    co-operative    milk    marketing    and    I 
am  going  to  confine  niyscif  to  tiiat  almost 
entirely.     I    would    say    that    the    Con- 
necticut  Association  is  the  same  age  as 
yours — eigiit    years    old.     We    are    i  ul> 
about     one-sixth      your    size,     however, 
having  about   3,000   members.     I   realize 
your   problems    are   identical   with   ours. 
Your    methods    of    sales    are    somewhat 
different  but  at  the  same  time  along  the 
same    lines.     The    milk    producers    were 
the  first  to  co-operate  in  marketing  pro- 
ducts in  our  state.     The  next  were  the 
tobacco    growers,    who    watched   us    im- 
prove  our   business   and   at  the   present 
time,    85%     or     90%     of     the    tobacco 
growers  in  the  Connecticut  valley,  which 
grows  the  finest  tobacco  in  the  country, 
are      now      organized      in     co-operative 
marketing,     instead     of    dumping    their 
tobacco.      Following    our    example,    the 
poultry  producers  have  now   formed  an 
egg  producers'  association  and  are  mark- 
eting their  products  co-operatively.     The 
vegetable     growers'  association     is     also 
planning  to  form  a  co-operative  market- 
ing association.     Co-operative  Marketing 
in    Connecticut    is    attempting    to    keep 
up  with  the  trend  of  agriculture  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  it  is  well  that 

it  is. 

The  Connecticut  Association  is  a 
bargaining  association  very  similar  to 
your  own.  We  have  no  investments  be- 
yond the  investments  in  our  office  furn- 
iture. We  bargain  with  the  dealers  much 
the  same  as  you  do  in  the  sale  of  milk. 
We  have  not  been  compelled  to  go  into 
the  retail  field.  We  know  that  there 
would  be  a  long  fight  ahead  if  we  did. 
We  are  also  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
the  distributors  of  milk  in  our  territory 
are  probably  more  efficient  in  the  opera- 
tion of  their  business  than  we  could  be- 
come in  quite  a  period  of  years.  We 
believe  that  a  bargaining  association  can 
function.  It  takes  perhaps  a  different 
type  of  tact  than  is  necessary  in  a  mark- 
eting organization,  but  if  both  parties  to 
the  bargaining  mean  to  be  fair,  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  cannot  continue  on  the 
bargaining  plan   for  years   to  come. 

Our  problem,  as  yours,  is  principally 
a  problem  of  surplus  milk,  and  adjusting 
the  price  of  surplus  milk  so  that  every 
member  can  have  a  market  for  his  milk 
all  of  the  time,  and  that  the  fluid  milk, 
which  is  the  most  valuable  milk  we  have, 
can  bring  its  maximum  value.  We  feel 
that,  having  more  or  less  solved  our 
surplus  problem,  we  have  very  largely 
solved  our  price  problem  with  it.  We 
went  through  a  four  or  five  years  in 
attempting  to  set  a  single  price  on  milk, 
but  we  found  that  if  we  set  that  price 
to  where  production  of  milk  was  profit- 
able, there  would  Immediately  be  a  sur- 
plus, and  there  would  be  a  seasonal  sur- 
plus, in  any  event.  If  we  did  not  have  a 
seasonal  surplus,  we  were  sure  to  have 
a  seasonal  shortage,  and  as  soon  as  a 
seasonal  shortage  arrived,  the  milk 
dealers  with  whom  we  dealt  would  go 
into  distant  fields  for  their  milk  and 
bring  to  us  permanent  competition  that 
was  worse  than  we  had  before. 

Nearly  four  years  ago,  we  started  us- 
ing a  milk  contract — a  contract  which 
we  asked  our  members  to  sign  stating 
the  amount  of  milk  which  he  could  pro- 


duce for  the  year.  In  tiiat  contract 
tiiere  was  a  10%  leeway  allowed  the 
producer.  On  any  amount  of  milk  he 
yiroduced  in  excess  of  tiiat  leeway  or 
below  that  leeway,  he  would  be  pen- 
alized by  the  dealer  at  the  rate  of  two 
cents   per   quart   and    the   dealer    would 

Jiui     liiuu     aiiiuuiiL     ill     mo     p<->»-"*«-«.,      ••  .••«-•• 

gave  him  an  opportunity  to  cover  part 
of  his  losses  on  surplus,  and  to  pay 
l)remiums  on  milk  he  might  be  obliged 
to  buy  from  outside. 

We  found  the  dealer  would  buy  about 
as  much  milk  as  he  thought  he  could 
sell  and  if  there  was  any  milk  left  over 
some  men  were  left  without  a  market. 
That  system   fell   down. 

Previous  to  that  however,  we  used  in 
one  part  of  our  territory  what  was  called 
"The  Osgood"  system,  taking  the  last 
three  months  of  the  year  as  the  amount 
which  should  be  the  basic  quantity  for 
the  coming  year,  but  we  found  the 
dealer  in  whose  territory  we  used  this 
said,  "No,  your  price  is  too  high  for  us 
to  buy  milk  on  that  basis.  We  will 
buy  it  at  the  Boston  price  but  we  can't 
pay  the  Connecticut  price  on  milk  when 
we  are  gambling  on  the  supply,"  and 
it  worked  with  them  on  the  Boston  price 
basis   for  one  season. 

The  next  season,  however,  the  pro- 
duction in  that  district  increased  very 
materially  until  the  end  of  the  three 
month  period  the  dealer  said,  "No,  we 
can  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  unless 
we  pay  a  discount  price  or  unless  we 
pay  70%  or  80%  of  such  ratings."  We 
abandoned  the  idea  of  the  Osgood  plan 
and  in  the  spring  of  1922  we  established 
what  we  called  the  pooling  system.  We 
still  use  the  simple  contracts  in  con- 
junction with  the  pooling  system  among 
small  dealers  only,  but  80%j  of  the  milk 
we  sell  to  dealers  is  sold  under  the  pool- 
ing system. 

The  pooling  contract  carries  a  great 
many  paragraphs.  We  repuire  under  it 
that  each  producer  shall  sign  the  amount 
of  milk  which  he  wishes  to  produce  for 
a  year  beginning  April  1st.  For  any  milk 
]iroduced  above  or  below  that  rating 
during  the  month,  taking  the  month  as 
the  period  on  which  to  average  that 
rating,  there  is  a  penalty  of  two  cents 
a  quart.  This  is  returned  through  the 
dealer  each  month,  so  that  the  penal- 
tics  do  not  go  to  the  dealer.  They  be- 
long to  the  group  of  producers  supply- 
ing a  single  dealer.  If  it  is  5%  of  the 
amount  which  the  dealers  pay  out  for 
the  month's  milk,  each  man  shall  have 
6%  added  to  his  milk  check. 

The  tendency  is  to  equalize  production 
throughout  the  year.  As  it  works  out, 
returning  these  penalties  to  the  pro- 
ducers, it  constitutes  a  bonus  to  the  pro- 
ducer whose  production  is  most  even  and 
a  loss  to  the  man  whose  production  varies 
more  widely.  This  evens  production  to 
a  great  extent,  but  it  does  not  dispose 
of  the  surplus  milk  on  the  market. 

To  meet  that  problem,  we  use  the 
pooling  plan.  We  have  what  we  call 
Class  1,  2,  3  and  4  milk.  Class  1  is 
fluid  milk,  Class  2  is  milk  used  by  the 
dealer  in  making  cream.  Class  8 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream 
or  cheese  and  Class  4  for  making  butter. 
We  meet  as  regularly  as  we  go  to 
church,  only  not  quite  so  often.  We 
consider  that  the  monthly  meeting  with 
the  dealers  gives  a  contact  with  the  in- 


dustry which  we  must  have  in  order  to 
know  the  attitude  of  the  dealer,  to  keep 
in  close  touch  with  ti.e  market,  that  our 
price  may  be  right  and  fair  and  in 
keeping  with  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. 
We  have  learned  that  there  is  no  use 
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supply  and  demand,  but  we  do  find 
that  we  can  work  with  that  law,  obtain 
its  blessings  and  escape  most  of  its 
punishments. 

In  the  pooling  plan,  the  dealer  figures 
out  the  amount  of  milk  he  uses  as 
fluid  milk,  cream,  etc.,  and  blends  to- 
gether the  prices  of  the  different  classes 
and  returns  to  his  group  of  producers 
that  pool  price.  In  that  way,  we  do  not 
ask  the  milk  dealer  to  gamble  on  any 
milk  at  all.  We  are  convinced  that  as 
soon  as  we  ask  the  buyer  of  a  commodity 
to  gamble  on  what  he  is  to  receive  or  to 
gamble  on  how  he  is  to  use  it,  that  he 
will  hedge.  He  will  protect  himself  by 
refusing  to  pay  a  price  where  the  gamble 
is  a  great  risk  ot  him.  The  sui)ply  of 
a  commodity  that  just  meets  the  need 
of  the  market  will  bring  more  money 
than  a  greater  supply,  just  as  a  man 
will  pay  more  for  a  suit  of  clothes  which 
fits  him  than  he  will  for  a  suit  that  is 
too  big. 

If  the  producer  wants  the  full  benefit 
of  the  returns  of  the  fluid  milk  market, 
he  must  assume  the  full  responsibility 
for  the  discount  in  i>rice  on  all  of  the 
surplus  which  must  be  sold  at  l;)wer 
than  the  fluid  price. 

We  believe  in  advertising.  As  I  said, 
our  association  is  only  about  one-sixth 
the  size  of  yours,  yet  last  year  and  the 
year  before  we  expended  about  $30,000 
in  Dairy  Council  work.  This  has  prob- 
ably done  more  for  us  than  any  single 
activity  we  have  engaged  in.  We  have 
taught  the  people  much  about  the  food 
value  of  milk.  We  have  increased  our 
sales  of  milk  and  in  increasing  the  sales 
we  have  increased  its  value  in  public 
estimation.  W^e  have  been  able  to  main- 
tain much  higher  prices  than  otherwise 
would  have  been  possible. 

I     have     heard     your     discussion     of 
quality  control   today  with   much   inter- 
est.   We  have  a  quality  control  depart- 
ment in   Connecticut   that   is  very  vital 
to  our  business.     Ours  is  different  from 
yours.     We  have  a  milk  regulation  board 
composed    of   six    men    who,   under   the 
law,  are  given   authority  to  make  rules 
and   regulations   for  the  production   and 
handling  of  milk.    The  head  or  admin- 
istration   officer    who    works    under    the 
board,    was    a    former  i)resident    of   our 
association.    The   law    requires    that   he 
be  a  milk  producer  himself.    They  have 
seven   or  eight   inspectors   paid    by    the 
state  who  are  on  the  job  all   the  time 
watching  milk  quality.    This  has  helped 
us  a  great  deal  in  bringing  the  quality 
of  all  milk  to  a  higher  standard  and  it 
has  given  us  a  quality  of  milk  the  public 
likes  and  is  willing  to  pay  for.    Noth- 
ing will  help  our  business  greater  than 
a   fine  flavored   quart  of  milk  and   milk 
will  not  be  good  flavor  unless  it  is  clean 
and   kept  cold.    We   have   repuirements 
that   insist   that  milk   shall   not   be   de- 
livered to  a  dealer  at  more  than  60°.     It 
must  leave  the   farm   at  less   than   55°. 
Even  while  our  climate  is  colder  than 
yours,    we   have    this    last    year    begun 
icing   milk   trucks  where   the   trips   are 


more  than  twenty  or  thirty  miles  long. 
We  have  found   that  the  ice  expense  is 
very  light  and  that  the  benefits  from  it 
to  the  producer  have  more  than  equalled 
the   cost.     The    cost    of    putting    a    few 
himdred  pounds  of  ice  on  a  large  lead 
of    milk    is    a    matter   of    two    or    three 
cents  per  hundred  pounds.     It  has  s;)ved 
a  great  dtal   of  milk.     It  has  helped  in 
llie    butterfat    problem.     We    have    less 
milk  churned  into  butter  in  the  cans  this 
year  than  ever  before  because  of  icing. 
We  have  now  embarked  to  some  ex- 
tent on  a  cost  program.     We  have  felt 
that    we    have    practically    reached    the 
top    in    milk    prices.     We    have    gotten 
milk  prices  as  high  as   they  should  go. 
We  have  gotten  them  to  where  the  com- 
petition  from   powdered    and   condensed 
milk   is    a    competition    to    be   seriously 
considered.     Our  milk  prices   are  higher 
than  yours.     Our  fluid  milk  price  is  D'^i 
cents   a   quart   and    has    been   since    the 
first  of  September.     Our   retail  price   is 
16   cents   a  quart.     Our   spread,   as   you 
will  notice,  is  wider  than  yours,  but  our 
delivery  conditions  are  not   as   good  as 
yours  here.    Dealers  go  all  over  the  cities 
and  drivers  go  to  the  rear  door  and  to 
the  top  floor  of  apartment  houses.    The 
spread  is  6*^  cents  on  pasteurized  milk. 
Production  costs  are  things  we  are  now 
taking    up    as    our   newest    field   of   en- 
deavor.   We  are  calling  on  our  county 
agents  and  agricultural  colleges  to  work 
with  us.     We  are  inviting  representatives 
of  these  organizations  to  all  our  meetings 
and  asking  them  to  put  across  the  best 
knowledge  there  is  in  the  line  of  feeding 
and  the  growing  of  proper  forage  crops 
to  feed  our  stock. 

The  four  principal  parts  of  our  bus- 
iness that  we  feel  we  must  not  overlook 
are:  (1)  the  quality,  (2)  advertising,  (3) 
cost  of  production,  (4)  efficient  market- 
ing. If  we  will  all  keep  these  in  mind 
and  make  theni  as  near  100%  perfect  as 
possible,  we  will  come  into  line  with 
organized  industry,  so  that  we  will  be 
entitled  to  sit  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation  with  men  engaged  in  other  lines 
of  profitable  work  . 

Discussion 

Question— What  are  the  state  regula- 
tions concerning  the  different  qualities 
or  grades? 

Answer — Our  Association  adjusts  or  es- 
tablishes differentials  for  the  different 
grades  of  milk.  Our  Grade  B  is  the 
milk  referred  to  which  we  sell  at 
9'/i  cents  per  quart.  Grade  A  for 
pasteurization  brings  60  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  premium  above  Grade 
B.  Grade  A  raw,  milk  made  under 
more  strict  regulations  than  the  milk 
for  pasteurization,  brings  2  cents  per 
quart  above  the  price  for  Grade  B. 

Question — Do  you  have  much  trouble  in 
getting  the  dealers  to  co-operate  with 
your  Association? 

Answer— No,  we  don't  believe  in  the 
strike  method.  It  is  only  when  we  find 
a  fellow  who  just  wants  to  be  mean 
that  we  give  him   a  chance  to  try  it. 

Question— When  a  dealer  offers  more 
money  to  the  members,  what  do  you 

do? 
Answer— Our  price  is  so  high  that  any 
dealer  offering  more  money  is  a  fool. 
We  don't  have  many  such  generous 
men  in  our  district.  We  maintain  a 
(Continued  on  page    18) 
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*****  Milk  grading  allows  the  con- 
sumer to  select  the  particular  kind  of 
milk  he  wishes  to  purchase;  paying  a 
liiglier  price  for  especially  fine  grades 
and  a  lower  price  for  grades  requiring 
less  care  and  expense.  This  does  n.it 
mean,  however,  tliat   dirty,   unsafe  milk 
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lowest  grade  sold  should  include  only 
milk  that  is  safe  for  human  consumption, 
and  that  which  contains  an  adequate 
supply  of  food  materials. 

Advantages  of  Grading 
From  the  milk  producer's  standpoint, 
grading  should  be  extremely  beneficial. 
There  are  many  dairymen  of  high  ideals 
who  spend  additional  time  and  money 
to  produce  milk  of  superior  quality, 
while  there  are  others  who  have  inter- 
ested themselves  only  to  the  extent  of 
complying  with  compulsory  requirements. 
The  adoption  of  rational  grading  will 
reward  the  careful  dairyman,  while  it 
will  raise  the  standards  of  the  less  care- 
ful so  that  they  may  also  benefit.  Un- 
doubtedly, some  few  milk  producers  will 
prefer  to  withdraw  from  the  market 
rather  than  observe  even  the  elementary 
features  of  grading.  These  dairymen 
who  quit,  rather  than  take  reasonable 
precautions,  will  benefit  the  careful 
dairymen  and  the  industry  as  a  whole. 
Their  departure  will  eliminate  cheap, 
careless  competition  and  will  serve  to 
raise  the  quality  of  dairy  products  to 
a  higher  plane. 

What  is  Grading 

♦  ♦   *  *   ♦   Grading   has   a   very  definite 
meaning,  but  an  exceedingly  vauge  inter- 
pretation.    Grading  milk   means   to  sep- 
arate the   available    supply   into   certain 
classes,  the  highest  of  which   is   usually 
a    rather    small   proportion    of    the   pro- 
duct, and  that  is  which  lias  received  the 
greatest   sanitary  care.     Sometimes   milk 
of  higher  food  value  is  included  in  this 
grade,  but  this  is   not  always   the  ease. 
The  grades  gradually  decrease  in  quality 
until  the  lowest  legal  limits  are  reached. 
In  the  previous  paragraph  I  said  that 
grading  has  a  vague  interpretation.     By 
this   I   mean   that   it   is   often   based   on 
different    factors,    and    even    the    same 
factors   may  differ   in   emphasis  in   diff- 
erent localities.     For  instance,  the  follow- 
ing  factors,  among   others,   are   used   in 
grading:    Fat,  solids-ni)t-fat,  pasteuriza- 
tion, total  bacteria,  bacteria  of  the  "olon 
type,  streptococci,  farm  conditicms,  sed- 
iments,   health    of   cattle,    cleanliness    of 
milk  plant,  acidity,  flavor,  and  odor,  etc. 
Various  combinations  of  some   of  these 
factors,    with    or   without    mathematical 
ratings,    are    used    to   determine   grades. 
Also   different   weights    are   assigned   to 
similar  factors  in   various  places.     It  is, 
then,  impossible  to  make  a  definite  state- 
ment  of   what   constitutes    Grade    A   or 
(Jrade  B  milk  in  general.     I  shall,  how- 
ever, give  some  illustrations  later  on  in 
this   article. 

Who  Should  Enforce  Grading? 

There  has  been  some  discussion  as  to 
what  agency  should  operate  the  grading 
mechanism.  In  the  case  of  market  milk 
and  market  cream  it  would  seem  that 
the  Health  Department  of  the  city  where 
the  product  is  to  be  marketed  is  the 
party  to  handle  the  subject.  Health 
officials  are  entrusted  with  the  health 
of  the  community,  and  it  seems  a  logical 


part  of  their  inspection  work.  Other 
agencies,  however,  are  vitally  interested 
and  there  are  many  advastages  in  their 
exercising  preliminary  grading  for  their 
own  protection.  Farmers'  organizations 
nujst  select  certain  milks  and  reject 
others  if  they  are  to  be  successful,  b'or 
inKt;inep.  sour  fir  jrnrHeky  milk  rnnnot  he 
mixed  with  good  milk  without  seriously 
injuring  the  quality  of  the  entire  j  ro- 
duct  and  jeopardizing  its  marketing  at 
a  good  price.  A  number  of  co-oi)erative 
associations  have  already  taken  a  stand 
for  a  better  grade  of  products  delivered 
to  them.  Milk  dealers,  too,  cannot  afford 
to  receive  low-grade  products,  and  many 
of  them  are  not  only  rejecting  unsatis- 
factory milk,  but  are  paying  premiums 
for  low  bactria  counts,  high  farm  scores, 
or  tuberculine-tested  cattle.  By  doing 
this  they  safeguard  their  own  business, 
and  often  are  able  to  sell  special  grades 
at  advanced  prices. 

It  is  not  usually  wise  for  individuals 
to  grade  their  milk  for  sales  purposes. 
While  this  has  been  done  honestly  and 
successfully  in  a  few  cases,  the  grading 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  disinterested 
parties.  I  remember  one  instance  .some 
years  ago  where  one  man  was  deliver- 
ing "Special  Baby  Milk"  which  had  a 
bacteria  count  of  several  million  per 
cubic  centimeter  and  was  otherwise  not 
suited  to  the  label  used. 
*  *  *  *  * 

Certified  Milk 
Certified  milk  is  milk  produced  under 
the  supervision  of  a  medical  milk  com- 
mission appointed  by  a  regularly  con- 
stituted medical  association.  The  com- 
mission is  entrusted  with  making 
regulations  for  the  production,  handling, 
and  delivery  of  certified  milk.  It  em- 
ploys veterinarians,  pliysicians,  bacter- 
iologists, and  chemists  to  report  fre- 
quently on  the  health  of  cattle  and  em- 
ployees, sanitary  conditions  on  the  farms, 
bacterial  counts,  and  chemical  analyses 
of  the  milk.  These  Commissions  are 
usually  affiliated  with  the  Association 
of  American  Medical  Milk  Commissions. 
This  federation  has  drawn  up  one  hun- 
dred or  more  regulations  dealing  with 
certified  milk. 

The  main  requirements  are  as  follows: 
Tuberculine  testing  of  all  cattle. 
Sterilization    of    utensils    by    steam    for 

at  least  20  minutes. 
Small-top  milk  pail. 
Bacterial  count  below  10,000  per  c.  c. 
Temperature   of    milk    between    85   and 

45  degrees  F.  at  all  times. 
Butterfat  4  per  cent  with  a  range  from 

3.5  to  4.5  per  cent. 
Raw   milk   unless  specially  directed. 
Specific    gravity,    1,029   to    1,034. 
Medical  examination  of  all  employees. 
Freedom  from  all  pathogenic  bacteria. 

Of  course  there   are  many   more  reg- 
ulations, but  these  are  the  basic  ones. 

What  is  Grade  Milk? 

I  said  earlier  that  Grade  A  milk  has 
a  definite  meaning,  but  a  vague  inter- 
pretation. For  this  reason  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  just  what  Grade  A  milk 
is  throughout  the  country  as  a  whole. 
In  general,  it  represents  the  highest 
quality  of  milk  marketed  in  any  com- 
munity. As  to  the  regulations  govern- 
ing the  production  and  handling  of  Grade 
A  milk,  they  vary  over  a  wide  range. 
A  few  examples  of  Grade  A  standards 
will  show  the  trend  of  requirements 
for  this  product.  Grade  A  milk  some- 
times includes  certified  milk;  it  may 
be  either  raw  or  pasteurized;  or  it  may 
be  called  by  a  specific  term  .such  as 
"special,"  nursery,"  or  a  similar  distinc- 
tive  name. 

A  very  short  summary  of  the  prm- 
cipal  requirements  governing  Grade  A 
milk  in  New  York  city  follows  The 
items  given  by  no  means  cover  the  ei^ 
tire  regulations,  but  are  choosen  to  show 
the   fundamental   items: 


Grade  A  milk,  sfcimmilk,  and  cream 
(raw) 

'I'uberculine  test  at  least  once  a  year, 
and   removal  of  reactors. 

IMiysical    examination    of    cattle. 

Cow's  udders,  teats,  and  flanks  washed 
before  milking. 

Proper  construction,  lighting,  and  ven- 
tilation   of  stables. 
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Pure    water   supply. 

I'roperly  constructed,  lighted,  ventilated, 
and  screened   milk  house. 

Milking   with    clean,   dry    hands. 

Immediate  cooling  of  milk  to  60  degrees 
F.,   maintained   at  all   times. 

Not  more  than  30,000  bacteria  per  cubic 
centimeter  when  delivered  to  the  con- 
sumer or  at  any  time  previous. 

Cream  not  more  than  150,000  bacteria 
per  c.  c. 

Delivered  to  consumer  within  36  hours 
after  production. 

All  delivered  in   bottles. 

Healthy  employees. 

Bottle  caps  to  be  labelled  "Grade  A 
(Raw)." 

Grade  A  milk,  skinunilk  and  cream 
(Pasteurized) 

Physical  examination  of  cows  at  least 
once  a  year. 

Stables,  utensils,  water  supply,  milk 
house,  and  milking  practically  the 
same  as  Grade  A   (Raw). 

Immediate  cooling  of  milk  to  60  degrees 
F.  or  less;  except  morning's  milk  is 
delivered  before  8  a.  m.  to  cooling 
station    or    pasteurizing    plant. 

Raw  milk  to  be  pasteurized  in  New 
Yory  City  must  contain  less  than 
200,000  bacteria  per  c.  c.  before  past- 
eurization. 

Raw  milk  to  be  pasteurized  outside  of 
New  York  City  and  shipped  into  the 
city,    must   contain    less    than    100,000 

bacteria  c.   c.   before  pasteurization. 

Milk  to  contain  not  more  than  30,000 
bacteria  per  c.  c.  on  delivery  to  con- 
sumer. 

Cream  to  contain  not  more  than  150,000 
bacteria  per  c.  c.  when  delivered  to 
consumer. 

To  be  delivered  to  consumer  within  3(j 
hours  after  pasteurization. 

Delivery  and  health  of  employees  same 
as  Grade  A   (Raw). 

Pasteurization  means  heating  to  at  least 
142   degrees   F.   for   thirty   minutes   or 

more. 
No    lower    grades    to    be    received    in    a 

Grade    A    pasteurizing   plant. 
Bottle  caps  to  be  plainly  printed  "Grade 

A    (Pasteurized)." 

Grade  B  milk,  cream  and  skimmilfc 
This  comprises  the  greater  bulk  of 
milk  shipped  to  that  city  and  consumed. 
It  can  only  be  sold  in  pasteurized  form 
and  the  requirements  as  to  production 
and  iiandling  are  similar  to  those  for 
Grade  A  (pasteurized)  except  as  briefly 
noted  below:  „ 

Utensils    "scalded    with    boiling    water  , 
hut   facilities   for  sterilization   are   not 
required. 
Immediately  cooling   of  milk   to  60  de- 
grees   F.,   except    morning's    milk    de- 
livered   to    creamery    or    pasteurizing 
plant  before  9  a.  m. 
Raw    milk    to    be    pasteurized    in    New 
York    City    must    contain    less    than 
1,500,000     bacteria     per     c.     c.     before 
pasteurization. 
Raw    milk    to    be    pasteurized    outside 
New  York  City  and  shipped  into  the 
city  must  contain  less  than  300,000  bac- 
teria per  c.  c.  before  pasteurization. 
Milk   to   contain   less   than   100,000  bac- 
teria  per   c.    c.    on    delivery    to    con- 

sumer. 

Cream  to  contain  less  than  600,000  bac- 
teria per  c.  c.  when  delivered  to  con- 
sumer .  , 

Milk  to  be  delivered  to  consumer  with- 
in 48  hours  after  pasteurization  and 
cream    within   96   hours.  • 

Milk  or  cream  may  be  delivered  either 
in  bottles  or  cans. 

Bottle  caps  to  be  plainly  printed 
"Grade  B  (Pasteurized),"  and  all  cans 
•o  labelled. 


Grade  C  milk,  cream  and  skimmilk 

This  can  only  be  sold  for  cooking  and 
manufacturing  purposes.  It  must  be 
pasteurized  and  the  production  require- 
ments are  simpler  than  for  the  other 
grades.  Provision,  however,  is  made  for 
an  annual  physical  examination  of  cows, 
healthy  employees  who  handle  the  milk, 
and  the  other  requirements  of  the  usual 

stite     'H"'?     nnvprlntr     tlio     i^rnfliiption     of 

milk  in  a  cleanly  manner.  Tliere  is  no 
requirements  as  to  bacteria  count,  ex- 
cept that  there  shall  not  be  an 
"excessive"  number.  Milk  must  be  de- 
livered to  consumers  within  48  hours 
after  pasteurization,  and  cream  within 
72  hours.  Bottle  caps  and  can  labels 
must  be  plainly  printed  "Grade  C  milk, 
skimmed  milk,  or  cream  (for  manufac- 
turing purposes  only)." 

G>mmfssion  on  Milk  Standards 
The  New  York  Milk  Committee,  some 
years  ago,  appointed  a  commission  on 
Milk  Standards  to  study  the  situation 
and  recommend  standards  for  various 
grades.  Although  the  commission's 
standards  have  been  changed  from  time 
to  time,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note 
the  recommendations  for  Grade  A  milk, 
as  published  in  1921.  They  are,  in  brief, 
as  follows: 

Grade  A,  Raw. 
Tuberculin    testing   of   cattle. 
Medical    inspection    of    employees. 
Milk  produced  under  sanitary  conditions. 
Not  over  10,000  bacteria  per  c.  c.  when 

delivered   to   consumer. 
Dairies  to  score  at  least  80  in  the  United 

States     Dairy     Division,     Bureau     of 

Animal    Industry,  score  card. 

Grade  A,  Pasteurized. 

Physical    examination   of  cattle. 

Milk  produced  under  sanitary  conditions. 

Not  oier  200,000  bacteria  per  c.  c.  be- 
fore pasteurization. 

Not  over  10,000  bacteria  per  c.  c.  at 
time  of  delivery  to  consumer. 

Dairies   to  score  at  least  65. 

Grading  by  Scoring  Milk 
Certain  cities,  counties  and  states, 
especially  in  the  west,  are  following  a 
system  of  grading  milk  by  scoring  the 
product  on  the  United  States  Dairy 
Division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
score  card  for  milk.  This  score  card 
allows   the   following  credits: 

Bacteria     36 

Flavor  and  odor 16 

Visible  dirt   10 

Fat    15 

Solids-not-fat    15 

Acidity  or  temperature    6 

Bottle  and  cap    6 

Total   100 

*    *    4>    *    4> 

Important  Factors  in  Grading 

To   sum    up  in   a   few   words   grading 
should  comply  with  the  following  stand- 

1.  It  should  truly  represent  differences 
in    quality. 

2.  The  grades  should  be  few  and  under- 
standable to  both  producer  and  con- 
sumer. 

3.  The  grades  should  be  adopted  to 
local    conditions. 

4.  The  system  should  be  thoroughly 
and  intelligently  enforced  by  some 
agency  having  the  confidence  of  pro- 
ducer and  consumer. 

6.     It  should  offer  an  incentive  in  added 
trade    or    better    prices,    to    the    pro- 
ducer. 
6.    It   should   educate   the   consumer  to 
appreciate  high  quality  in  milk. 
Despite    some    controversy    regarding 
the   present   status   of  grading  in   some 
localities,    there   is   no  doubt   that   such 
a  system  is  forging  to  the  front.     It  ha.s 
worked  with  butter  and  cheese,  and  will 
work  with  milk,  although  the  grading  of 
milk   requires   more  complicated  clerical 
and  laboratory  work. 

Just  as  sure  as  the  sun  shines,  the 
Grade  A  dairyman  is  going  to  be  re- 
warded by  increased  markets  for  his 
products,  and  increased  respect  and  rec- 
ognitioii  from  the  milk  coiuamen. 
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The  second  .surplus  i)rice  is  bused  on 
llie  i)rlee  of  92  score  butter,  solid  packed, 
New  York  City,  but  does  not  carry  any 
preiniuni. 

New  shippers,  beginning  the  delivery 
of  milk  to  co-operating  dealers,  after  the 
first  day  of  January,  1925,  may  establish 
a  basic  quantity  amount  on  the  basis  of 
50  jier  cent,  basic  and  50  per  cent,  surplus 
during  such  period  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  between  buyers  and  sellers, 
usually  the  first  thirty  days  in  which 
shipments  are  made. 
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Pennsylvania  State  Farm  Products  Show 

The  various  railroads  have  made  spec- 
ial reduced  fare  rates  for  members  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland  and  New  York  Agricultural 
Associations,  and  their  families,  to  attend 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Farm  Products 
Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  January   19th  to 

23  rd. 

Make  application  to,  or  communicate 
direct  with  R.  W.  Balderston,  secretary 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
1211  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  for  a 
blank  form.  Have  ticket  agent  fill  out 
this  form  when  purchasing  ticket. 

Validation  of  the  Blank  will  enable 
you  to  purchase  return  fares  at  one  half 
the  usual  rate. 


CHICKEN  SHOW  BANNED 
AT  STATE  FARM 

PRODUCTS   SHOW 

Owing   to   the   fact   of   the   prevelence 
of  the  Etiropean  Fowl  Plague,  the  Poultry 
Show   at   the   Pennsylvania   State   Farm 
Products    Show    has   been   cancelled. 

Und.r  regulations  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture  a  quarin- 
tine  prohibits  the  movement  of  live 
poultry  from  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Rhode 
Island,  Into  the  state.  Poultry  from 
other  states  are  jjcrmitted  to  enter  the 
state  for  "immediate  slaughter  only," 
except  by  special  permission  trom  the 
Department. 

These  regulations  do  not  apply  to 
the  movement  of  poultry  when  they 
are   entirely   within   the   state. 


normal,   vigorous  plants;   avoid  smutted 
plants. 


"Entered  as  second-class  matter,  June  8, 
1920,  at  the  post  office  at  ^^'est  /-"t-'sler, 
Pennsvlvania  under  the  Act  of  March  a, 
1879.'"' 


Editorial 

6V£RrEJC!3Y 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation extends,  through  the  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Review,  to  all  its  members  its 
best  wishes  for  a  Happy  and  Prosperous 
New  Year. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  friendliness  will  not  only 
continue  but  that  it  will  become  stronger 
and  stronger  so  that  the  greatest  good 
may  be  obtained  for  all  of  its  member- 
ship throughout  tite  Philadelphia  Milk 
Shed. 


DIRECTORS'  MEETING 
The  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association,  was  held  at  its 
headquarters  in  the  Boyertown  Build- 
in;;,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  Monday,  De- 
ceniber   29th,    1924. 

Reports  were  received  from  various 
committees  and  routine  business  was 
transacted. 

H.  D.  Allebach,  President,  made  a 
detailed  report  as  to  market  conditions 
and  also  reported  on  the  association's 
accomplishments  since  the  last  directors' 

meeting. 

Robert  F.  Brinton,  Treasurer,  pre- 
sented the  1925  budget  of  expenditures, 
which    was    approved. 

F.  M.  Twining  made  a  report  on  the 
year's  work  of  the  Testing  Department 
and  outlined  the  policies  for  next  year. 

Detailed  reports  of  conditions  from  the 
variotis  directors  as  to  conditions  of 
supply,  etc.,  in  their  territories  were 
received,  after  which  the  meeting 
adjourned. 


Beginning  with  January,  the  basic  and 
surplus  provisions  for  the  sale  of  fluid 
milk,  under  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan, 
again  become  effective. 

The  basic  quantities  of  milk  shipped 
during  October,  November  and  Decem- 
ber, or  other  mutually  agreed  upon 
periods  during  those  months,  fixes  the 
farmers  basic  quantity  of  milk  on  which 
co-operative  dealers  will  pay  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  basic 
price  in  1925. 

For  quantities  in  excess  of  the  basic 
quantity,  and  equal  to  it  in  amount,  will 
be  known  as  First  Surplus  Milk,  through- 
out the  year— with  possible  exceptions 
during   July,    August    and    September. 

The  First  Surphis  price  is  based  on  the 
average  monthly  price  of  92  score  butter, 
solid  packed.  New  York  City,  plus  a 
premium  of  20  per  cent,  and  applies  dur- 
ing the  first  eight  months  of  the  year. 
The  second  surplus  price,  represents 
that  paid  for  milk  in  excess  of  an 
amount  of  first  surplus,  equal  in  amount 
of  the  basic  quantity. 


KRAFT  CHEESE  COMPANY 
We    are    able    to    announce    that    the 
Kraft  Cheese  Company,  the  organi/.aMon 
which  recently  absorbed  the  P.  E.  Sharp- 
less  and  Company  receiving  stations  and 
plants  at  Cochranville,  Concordville,  and 
Toughkenamon,    Pennsylvania,   will   pay 
I)roducers,  shipping  milk  to  those  plants, 
the    regular   association   prices   for   milk. 
These  plants,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
their    product    was    largely    made    into 
butter   and   soft  cheese,  have,  except   at 
the     Concordville     plant,     been     paying 
prices,   somewhat   under  the  association 
basis. 


REPAIR  FARM  MACHINERY 
A  few  minutes  spent  at  this  time  of 
the  year  looking  over  the  machinery  for 
parts    that    are    badly    worn    or    broken 
will  be  profitable. 

The  needed  repairs  can  be  ordered  and 
put  on  during  the  winter.  Then,  when 
spring  work  starts  there  will  be  no  de- 
lay due   to  broken  machinery. 


Style  of  Poster  being  used  on  the 
farms  of  members  of  the  Dairymen's 
Co-operative  Sales  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SAVE  SOME  CORN  FOR  SEED- 
SHORTAGE  LIKELY  THIS  YEAR 
A  probable  shortage  of  good  seed  corn 
in    some    sections    is    predicted    by    the 
United  States  Dejjartment  of  Agriculture 
in    con.sequence    of    the    unusually    late 
spring  and  continuous  cool  weather,  fac- 
tors which  have  caused  corn  to  be  very 
late.     Much  of  the  year's  crop  may  not 
mature   enough    to    make   the   best   seed 
before  a  killing  frost.     Then  too,  many 
farmers  have  had  to  replant  their  spring 
planting,  drawing  heavily  on  their  supply 
of  old  seed  corn.     The  higher  prices  be- 
ing paid  for  old  corn  at  the  present  time 
are  tending  also  to  deplete  this  supply  of 
corn  from  which  seed  could  be  selected 
in  an  emergency. 

It  is  suggested  that  before  selling  or 
feeding  old  corn  apparently  good  seed 
ears  be  picked  out. 

The  best  seed  corn  is  that  which  has 
matured  on  the  stalk.  Corn  gathered  in 
the  milk  stage,  if  carefully  dried  and 
handled,  will  germinate  under  favorable 
conditions,  although  it  will  not  have  the 
vigor  that  mature  corn  would  have.  Sat- 
isfactory seed  com  can  be  selected,  how- 
ever, any  time  after  corn  is  in  the  hard- 
dough  stage.  The  same  points  should  be 
observed  in  selecting  seed  from  immature 
com  as  would  be  observed  under  ordi- 
nary conditions.    Select  leed  only  from 


NATIONAL  DAIRY 

COUNCIL  HOLDS  FIFTH 

ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  National  Dairy  Council,  held  its 
Fifth  Annual  Meeting  on  December 
4th  and  6th,  1924,  in  Chicago,  111. 

Representatives  were  present  from  the 
various  Dairy  Councils  throughout  the 
country  as  well  as  representative  niilk 
distributors,  butter  makers,  ice  cream 
and  cheese  makers,  dairy  manufacturers 
and  equipment  manufacturers  as  well  as 
representative  health  and  nutrition 
authorities  and  others  identified  with  the 
work  of  the  Dairy  Council. 

Mr.  M.  D.  Munn,  president,  outlined  ^ 
tlie  past  achievements  of  the  National 
Council  during  the  past  year.  He  urged 
for  a  budget  of  $145,000  for  the  next  year, 
so  as  to  enable  a  broadening  of  the 
activities  of  the  National  Council  for 
1925. 

The  secretary's  report  showed  that  the 
Dairy  Council  was  organized  in  eleven 
different  districts  of  the  country  and  that 
the  1924  budgets  of  all  the  dairy  councils 
combined  was  approximately,  $595,000. 
Milk  consumption,  it  was  shown,  had  in- 
creased during  the  past  three  years  fiom 
43  to  53  gallons  per  person,  butter  con- 
sumption from  14.7  to  17  pounds  per 
person,  ice  cream  from  2.46  to  2.C8  gallons 
and  cheese  from  3.61  to  3.91  pounds  per 
person. 

Reports  were  received  from  the  various 
representatives  of  the  local  councils. 

R.    W.    Balderston,    secretary    of    the 
Philadelphia    Inter-State    Dairy    Council 
briefly  summarized  the  Philadelphia  con- 
ditions.   This    territory    now    consumes 
23  poimds  of  butter  per  person  as  com- 
pared with  17,  the  average  for  the  United 
States  and  the  consumpion  of  oleomar- 
garine in  Philadelphia  is  approximately 
J   pound   as   compared   to   2   pounds   or 
more  the  average  for  the  United  States. 
Both    milk   and   ice  cream   consumption 
continue  at  a  high  average  rate. 

The  officers  elected  to  serve  for  the 
next  year  are  unchanged: 

President,  M.  D.  Munn;  first  vice 
president,  J.  A.  Walker;  second  vice 
president,  E.  M.  Baily;  treasurer,  T.  A. 
Borman;  assistant  treasurer,  C.  T. 
Hayes;  secretary,  M.  O.  Maughan. 


LATEST   MARKET   PRICES 


. 


PHII^DBLPHIA  8ELIINO  PLAN 

The  basic  and  surplus  provisions  of  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan  again  become  effective 
with  January,  192r).  The  basic  quantity  is  represented  by  the  average  monthly  shipment 
of  milk   during  October,   Novemtier  and  December,  1924.  .         ,     ,  .u     t.     ■  a 

Beginning  with  January,  milk  will  be  paid  for  by  co-operating  dealers,  on  the  basic  and 
surplus  plan.  Milk  shipped  in  excess  of  the  basic  quantity  and  equal  to  it  in  amount.  wiH 
be  paid  for  on  the  average  New  York,  92  score  butter,  solid  pack,  price  for  the  month  plus 
20  per  cent  Milk  in  excess  of  the  amount  equal  to  the  basic  quantity  will  be  paid  lor 
on  a  flat  average  New  York,  02  score,  solid  pack,  butter  price  for  the  month. 
INTEE-STATE    MILK    PKODUCEES    ASSOCIATION    PBICES 

Prices  are  based  on  3  per  cent,  buttorfat  milk,  with  a  differential  of  4  cents  for  each 
tenth  point  and  2  cents  for  each  lialf  tenth  point,  up  or  down.  ^   ^u   *     n 

This  price  list  is  issued  with  the  understanding  it  is  net  to  the  producers  and  that  all 
buyers  using  it  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  producers  shall  in  addition  thereto  make  the 
following  contribution  and  payments:  „   .        „         .,    „  .  ,„„  j       /Aau. 

(1)  To  the  Philadelphia  Interstate  Dairy  Council  2  cents  per  100  pounds  (46% 
Quarts)    of  all  milk  purchased  from  any  producer  at  price  listed   hereon. 

(2)  To  the  Interstate  Milk  Producers  Association  2  cents  per  100  pounds  (46»/4 
....<..*» \   nt  oil   m;iir  tinnrht  from  niomberH  of  said  Association. 

"*        (3)      To    the    Philadelphia    Inter-State    Dairy    Council    2    cents    per    100    pounds     (40% 
euarts)    of   all  milk  bought  from  other  producers  at  price  listed  hereon.  ^     ,       ,         ,. 

The  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for  improving  standards  of  quality 
in  production  and  distribution  of  wilk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed;  for  improvement  and 
stabilization  of  markets,  and  for  an  sducational  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy 

Prices  subject  to  change  whenever  warranted  by  market  conditions. 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  GRANGE 

Fifty-second  Annual  Meeting  in  Reading,    Pennsylvania 


COMMUNITY  MEETING  OF  FARM- 
ERS AND  THEIR  FAMILIES  AT 
UNIONVILLE   JOINT    CX>N- 
SOLIDATED  SCHOOL 

Plans  have  been  made  for  a  huge 
farmers'  meeting  in  Unionville,  Penna., 
on  Tuesday  evening,  January  13th,  at 
8  o'clock  in  the  new  Consolidated  School.     ^ 

A  group  of  pupils  of  the  school  will 
give  a  performance  of  the  "Health  Cir- 
cus" under  the  direction  of  the  Dramatic 
Department  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council. 

In    addition    to    the    "Health    Circus", 
Prof.  Thos.  H.  Bock,  former  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools  in  Chester  County,  will 
speak  on  "The  Joint  Consolidated  School 
—What  it  can  do  for  the  Community  and 
What  the  Community  Should  do  for  it." 
Prof.  Floyd  Fretz  will  speak  for  a  few 
minutes  on  what  is  being  accomplished  at 
the  Unionville  school.     Mr.  C.  I.  Cohee, 
Director  of  the  Quality  Control  Depart- 
ment   of    the    Philadelphia    Inter-State 
Dairy  Council  will  speak  on  "Milk  Im- 
provement  and   What   may   be   Accom- 
plished   through     Better    Standards    of 
Production."     A  two  reel  moving  picture 
comedy  entitled  "Shadows"  wiU  also  be 
•hown. 


DECEMBER  BASIC  PRICE 

F.  O.   B.   PhilaAelphlA 
GRADE    B   MARKET   MILK 

Test  Basic  Quantity            Pric« 

per  cent.  per  100  lb.                 per  qt 

3.  $2.94                           8.8 

8.05  2.96                            6.35 

3.1  2.98  6.4 
8.16  8.00                           6.45 

3.2  8.02  6.5 
3.25  8.04                            6.5 

8.3  8.06  6.66 

8.85  3.08  6.6 
8  4  8.10                            6.65 
8.45  8.12                            6.7 

8.5  8.14  6.75 
8.55  3.16                            6.76 

8.6  8.18  f.;^ 
8.66  3.20                           6.S5 

8.7  8.22  6.9 
8.76  3.24                            6.96 
8  S  3.26                            7. 

8.86  3.28  7.05 
8  9  3.30                           7.06 
8.96  3.82                            7.1 
4  8.34                            7.16 

4.06  8.86  7.3 
4  1  8.88                           7.85 
4.16  8.40                           7.8 

4.2  8.42  T.8 

4.86  8.44                          J-»* 

4.3  3.46  7.4 
4.86  8.48                           7.46 

4.4  8.50  7.6 
4.46  8.62                            7.56 
4  6  8.54                         T'8 
4.66  8.56                            7.66 
4  6  8.58                           7.7 
4:«6  3.60                            7.7 

4.7  8.62  7.75 

4.8  8.66  7.85 
4.85  3.68                            7.9 

4.9  8.70  7.95 
4.96  8.72                            •• 
5.  8.74                            8. 

WTien  milk  is  not  tested,  the  prlo«  f.  o.  b. 

Philadelphia  is  7Vi  cents  per  quart. 

JANUARY  BASIC  PRICE 

F.   O.  B.  Philadelphia 

ORADE    B   MARKET   MILK 

Test  Basic  Quantity                   Price 

Per   cent.  per    100   lb.                 P"  ^*- 

3  $2.94                            6.3 

305  2.96                             6..^5 

8.1  2.98  6.4 
8.15  8.00                             6.45 

8.2  8.02  6.5 
8.25  8.04                             6-5 
8  3  8.06                             6.65 
8.35  8.08                             6.6 
8  4  8.10                             6.65 
8-45  812                             6-7 

8.5  8.14  6-75 
3.55  3.16                             6.75 

8.6  8.18  6.8 
8.66  8.20                             6.85 

3.7  3.22  6.9 
5:75  3.24                             6.95 

3.8  3.26  7. 
8.85  3.28                             7.05 

8.9  8.30  7.06 
8.95  8.32                             7.1 
4  3.34                             7.16 

4.05  3.36  7.8 

4.1  3.38  7.86 
4.15  8.40                            J.8 

4.2  3.42  T.8 
4.25  3.44                              7.86 

4.3  3.46  7.4 
4.35  3.48                             7.46 
4  4  3.50                             7.6 
l.ls  3.52                            7.66 
4-5  3.54                             7.6 
4.55  3.56                             7.65 

4.6  3.58  7.7 
4.65  3.G0                             7.7 
4  7  3.62                             7.75 
4'8  3.60                             7.85 
4:85  3.68                             7.9 
4.9  3.70                             7.95 

*»5  H'i                      I' 

5.  3.74                     .        »• 
When  milk  is  not  tested,  the  price  f.  o.  b. 
Philadelphia   is  7»4   cents  per  quart. 

MONTHLY   MAMia    PM0B8    OF   aBASB   B 

OB   MABKBT   MILK 

F.  O.  B.  Pkila<el»hl»  m*  at  rtceirtmc  itatlons 

in  the  60  ■ile  zone  at  8%  ¥tiH«rfat 

B^MiTiDf 

F.  0.  B.  p«T  sUM**  10  Mile 

quart  Fhila.  ©ne  pe»  cwt. 

1924 

January  6.86                            2.39 

February  6.8                              2.87 

March  8.8                              2.37 

April  8.8                              2.87 

May  6.8                              2.87 

June  6.8                             2.87 

July  6.8                              2.87 

August  6.8                              2.17 

September  6.8                              2.87 

October  6.8                              2.37 

November  6.8                            2.37 

December  6.8                             2.37 


DECEMBER  BASIC  PRICE 

Country  BeceiTlng  Station 

GRADE  B   BiARKET   MILK 

Quotations  are  at  railroad  points.      Inland 

stations    carry    differentials    subject    to    local 

arrangements. 

Prices  are  less  freight  and  receiTing  station 
charges. 

Baale  Qoantltj 

Freight  Rates  Prle« 

Miles  100  lbs.  8%  milk 

1  to   10  incl.  .268  2.44 

11   to  20      "  .288  3.48 

21   t«   30      "  .803  2.41 

81   to  40      "  .313  2.40 

41  to   50      "  .333  2.88 

61  to  80      "  .843  3.87 

61   to   70      "  .864  2.84 

71   to  80      "  .374  2.83 

81   to  90      "  .889  2.82 

91   t*   100   ••  .899  2.81 

101   to   110    "  .414  2.29 

111   to   120   *•  .434  3.28 

121   to   180    "  .484  2.2T 

131    t«   140    ••  .450  2.28 

141    to   160    "  .460  3.26 

161   to   160    •♦  .476  3.38 

161   to   170    ••  .480  2.13 

171   to   180    "  .490  3.81 

181   to   IfO    "  .606  8.18 

191   to  200   "  .610  3.30 

201   to  210    "  .620  8.18 

211  to  220    "  .686  3.17 

221   t«  230   *•  .540  8.17 

231    to  240    •*  .550  8.16 

241   to  8»8    "  .556  8.16 

261   te  260    "  .666  8.14 

261   to  270    "  .576  2.18 

271   to  280    "  .681  2.11 

281   to  290    "  .596  8.11 

291   to  800    "  .600  8.11 


JANUARY  BASIC  PRICE 

Country  Receiving  Station 
GRADE   B  MARKET   MILK 

Quotations   are  at  railroad   points.  Inland 

stations    carry    differentials    subject    to    local 

arangements. 

Prices  are  les  freight  and  receiving  station 

charges.  _ 

Basic  Qnaotlty 

Freight  Rates  Price 

Miles  100  lbs.  3%  milk 

1   to   10  incl.              .268  2.44 

11   to  20      "                  .283  2.43 

21   to   30      "                 .808  2.41 

31   to  40      "                 .813  2.40 

41   to   60      ••                 .883  2.88 

51   to   60      ••                 .343  2.87 

61   to  70      "                  .364  2.34 

71    to  80      ••                 .374  2.33 

81    to  90      "                  .389  2.32 

91   to   100    '•                 .399  2.31 

101   to   110    "                 .414  2.29 

111   to   120    "                 .424  2.28 

121    to   130    "                 .434  2.27 

131   to   140    "                 .450  2.26 

141   to   150    "                  .460  2.25 

151    to   160    '•                 .475  2.23 

161    to   170    "                  .480  2.22 

171    to   180    "                 .490  2.21 

181   to  190    "                  .505  2.20 

191    to  200    "                  .510  2.20 

201   to  210    "                  .520  2.19 

211   to  220    '•                 .535  2.17 

221    to  230    "                 .540  2.17 

231   to  240    "                 .550  2.16 

241    to  250    "                  .556  2.15 

251   to  260    "                 .566  2.14 

261    to   270    "                  .576  2.13 

271   to  280    "                 .581  2.13 

281   to  290    '•                  .596  2.11 

291   to  300    "                  .600  2.11 

DECEMBER   BUTTER   PRICE 
98  Score  Solid  Packed 

Phila.          New  York  Chicago 
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47 
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47 

46 
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45   1/2 

46 

45 

45 
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45 

45  1/2 
46 

45  1/2 
45  1/2 
45  1/2 
44  1/2 
44  1/2 
44  1/2 
44   1/2 

44  1/2 
45 

45  1/2 
46 

45  1/2 
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47 
47 
47 
46 
45 
45 
45 
44 
44 
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44  1/2 
44  1/2 
45 

44   1/2 

45 

45 

44 

44 

44 

43   1/2 

43  1/2 
44 

44  1/3 
45 

46 
45 


48   1/2 

48   1/2 

47 

45    1/2 

43    1/2 

43 

43   1/2 

43 

41 

41 

41 

41 

41    1/2 

41    1/2 

42 

41 


40   1/2 

40  1/2 
41 
41 
41 

41  1/2 

42  1/2 
42 
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The  Pennsylvania  State  Grange, 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  Reading,  Pennsylvania, 
December  9,  10,  11,  at  the  Rajah  Temple. 
Upwards  of  IHOO  delegates  and  members 
attended  the  meetings. 

The  various  sessions  were  presided 
over  by  John  A.  McSparran,  Master,  who 
at  the  opening  meeting  made  an  inter- 
esting address.  "The  farmer,"  he  said, 
"can  take  care  of  himself  if  he  is  ex- 
tended the  same  privileges  as  other  busi- 
nesses. 

"General  conditions  are  slightly  im- 
possible but  there  will,  however,  be  no 
real  prosperity  until  business  is  granted 
economic  justice.  There  was  a  time 
when  there  was  virgin  land,  where,  when 
the  farmer  found  conditions  oppressive 
in  the  older  sections,  could  move  west. 
But  now  no  new  lands  are  to  be  had 
and  agriculture  awaits  an  equality  before 
the  law. 

"The  farmer  will  take  care  of  himself 
if  the  privileges  that  the  government 
has  given  to  other  businesses  are  taken 
away  and  the  farmer  can  buy  in  the  same 
kind  of  a  market  as  that  in  which  he 
has  to  sell." 

Considerable  time  was  given  by  the 
delegates,  during  the  various  days 
sessions  to  the  conduct  of  routine  busi- 
ness of  the  organization.  Many  prob- 
lems for  the  betterment  of  grange  affairs 
were  discussed  and  plans  for  tlie  future 
considered. 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  annual 
State  Grange  banquet  was  held  in  the 
Rajah  Temple  Banquet  Hall. 

At  Thursday's  session,  Governor 
Gilford  Pinchot,  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  made  a  formal  address 
as  chairman  of  the  State  Grange  Com- 
mittee on  forestry  and  conservation,  in 
which  he  outlined  the  progress  of  con- 
servation methods. 

"In  1923,"  he  said,  "the  Income  from 
State  forests  amounted  to  more  than 
$113,000,  almost  twice  that  of  any  previ- 
ous year.  This  income  will  increase 
rapidly  as  the  trees  approach  maturity. 
"Forest  fires,"  he  said,  "during  tlie 
spring  covered  but  a  small  area  of  46 
acres,  the  lowest  average  for  any  spring 
period.  The  fall  record,  considering  the 
prolonged  drought  and  con.sequent  serious 
forest   fire  hazard,  was  also  exceedingly 

small. 

"The  success  of  the  fall  season  is  attri- 
butable to  a  very  large  degree  to  the  co- 
operation of  the  general  public  and  to  the 
extremely  generous  respon.se  to  the 
Governor's  proclamation  placing  a  ban 
on  hunting  during  the  period  of  the 
greatest  fire  danger. 

Speaking  of  the  work  of  the  Giant 
Power  Survey  Board,  Governor  Pinchot 
said,  "I  am  confident  that  these  changes 
will  work  no  injustice  upon  legitimate 
interests,  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  they  can  be  enacted  without  the 
support  of  an  intelligent  and  earnest 
public  opinion.  I  ask  for  the  support  of 
the  farmers  in  this  matter  because  It  is 
one  that  profoundly  concerns  the  general 
welfare  and  the  welfare  of  farmers  most 

of  all." 

Hon.  F.  P.  Willits,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  treasurer  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Grange,  made  a  detailed 
address  on  the  subject  of  the  eradication 
of  tuberculosis  in  cattle.  He  outlined  the 
past  years  program  and  also  the  ambiti- 
ons of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
toward  a  large  increase  in  this  work 
during  the  next  two  years,  if  sufficient 


money    is    appropriated    by    the    coming 
legislature. 

Important  resolutions  were  adopted  at 
the  Thursday  session.  Among  others 
were  the  following: 


National 

"Opposition  to  the  child  labor  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution. 

"Opposition  to  the  proposed  Federal 
Department  of  Education. 

"Cont'-P""*'""  "f  "'•'■  relations  with  tl.e 
National   Board  of   Farm   Organizations. 

"Enactment  of  proper  laws  governing 
agricultural  and  co-operative  farm  or- 
ganizations. 

"Retaining  of  excess  profits  and  income 

taxes. 

"Opposition  to  bills  empowering  banks 

to  establish  branches. 

State 

"Opposition  to  centralizing  assessment 
and  collection  of  taxes. 

"Enactment    of    law    imposing    capital 
stock  tax  on  manufacturing  corporations. 
"Adequate  appropriations  for  township 
rewards  for  road   building. 

"Continuance  of  present  gasoline  tax. 
This  we  believe  to  be  one  of  the  fairest 
measures  on  our  books. 

"Continuance  of  present  emergency 
profits  tax. 

"Not  only  opposition  to  the  proposed 
bill  lowering  age  limit  of  those  taking 
out  fish  license,  but  active  eflFects  to 
repeal  the  fish  license  law. 

"Larger  appropriations  for  local  schools 
and  highways. 

"The  i)ayment  by  the  State  of  the 
minimum  salary  of  teachers  for  the  mini- 
mum term.  This  cost  of  local  govern- 
ment being  fixed  by  the  State  should  be 
paid  by  the  State. 

"Opposition  to  returning  part  of  auto- 
mobile license  fees  to  cities  or  munici- 
palities. 

"Enactment  of  commercial  fertilizer 
laws  which  will  stop  Pennsylvania  being 
used  as  a  dumping  ground  for  cheap  and 
poor  fertilizers. 

"Retaining  our  legislative  agent  at 
Harrisburg. 

"Adequate      appropriations       covering 
damages   for  killing  tubercular  cattle. 
"Adequate     appropriations     for     State 

College. 

"Discontinuance  of  appropriations  to 
private  schools  or  colleges. 

"Imposition  of  taxes  on  natural  re- 
sources at  the  source,  similar  in  trend  to 
the  tonnage  tax  on  coal. 

"Enactment    of    more    rigid    trespass 

laws. 

"Enactment  and  enforcement  of  more 
rigid  laws  to  prohibit  the  outlawed  traffic 
in  intoxicating  liquors." 

The  following  officers  were  elected  to 
serve  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Master,  Philip  H.  Dewey,  Games  Tioga 
County;   overseer,  Roland  N.  Benjamin, 
Bradford;      lecturer,     John     H.     Light, 
Lebanon;  steward,  J.  W.  StuflFt,  Somer- 
set;   assistant    steward,    J.    J.    Cleland, 
Washington;     chaplain.      Rev.     G.     W. 
Hatch,     Huntingdon;     treasurer,    Frank 
Willits,       Delaware;       secretary,       Fred 
Brenchman,  Carbon;   gatekeeper,   M.   A. 
Spleon,  Elk;  ceres,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Caldwell, 
Allegheny;  pomona,  Mrs.  Louis  Taylor, 
Rodgers,  Washington;   flora,   Mrs.  C.  C. 
Rankin,  Chester;  lady  assistant  steward, 
Jennie    Cole,     Northampton;     executive 
committee,  William  Armstrong,  Luzerne; 
finance   committee,   John    Dale,   Center; 
Keystone     Grange     Exchange,     W.     11. 
Tucker,  Crawford. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS'  REVIEW 


JanuAfT,  (925 


WHY  CLIPPED  COWS 

ARE  MORE  CONTENTED  and  PRODUCTIVE 


Stewart 

No.    1    Ball    Bearing 

Clipping  Machine 

The  best  m:i'lo.  It's  ball 
bearing.  Turns  easy.  Strong, 
sturdy  and  liisiinpr.  .\n.vone 
can  do  a  Kood  Jo!)  with  It. 
Ea.sily  moved  about.  Equipped 
with  our  latest  iiiodt-1  I<01 
clipping  head  and  new  process 
Stewart  cutting  ))late.s.  Has 
flexible  shaft  C  feet  long.  Clips 
cows,  horses,  niuli  s  and  other 
livestock  without  any  chang- 
ing. 
Price    f.o.b.,    Chicago,    $14.00 


The  second  of  a  series  on 

Better  and  Bigger  Milk 

Production 

Dirt  and  filth  adhcrinj.?  to  the  cow's 
long  hair  for  any  length  of  tinie,  mat 
iilion  the  skin.  Part  of  this  filth  is 
al)sorbed  into  the  system.  This  affects 
the  cow's  condition — either  the  cow 
will  cat  more  feed  to  combat  the 
absorbed  impurities  or  it  will  fall  off 
in  milk  flow.  Clipping  leaves  no  cling- 
ing place  for  filth.  That  is  why 
wiping  with  a  damp  cloth  cleans 
quickly  and  thoroughly. 

Good  results  follow  clipping.  Usual- 
ly the  cow  does  better  on  less  feed 
and  the  yield  of  milk  and  butter-fat 
increases.  Her  condition  is  much  bet- 
ter and  she  is  more  comfortable  and 
contented.  Contented  cows  give  the 
most  milk  and  richer  milk. 


Two    to    Three    Quarts    More 
Milk  Daily 

My  cows  gained  from  2  to  3 
quarts  per  day  since  clipping.  It 
sure  makes  the  cow  look  at  least 
20  per  cent  better  and  cows  are 
kept  clean  with  one-fourth  the 
Work.  Makes  cow  comfortable. 
In  selling,  the  difference  in  each 
cow  when  clipped  would  pay  for 
the  machine.  In  the  spring,  cows 
make  milk  instead  of  hunting  the 
shade.  It  takes  a  long  time  for 
some  cows  to  get  rid  of  the  old 
coat  of  long  hair. 

C.    O.   Woodall,   Marcus,   Iowa. 


CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 

5564  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago,  Illinois 
World'H  Largest  MiikerM  of  Clipping  and  Shearing   Maciilnes 


DONT 

let  Udder  Trouble  - 
Ruin  Your  Best  Cows 


USE  Dr.  David  Roberts  UDDER  BALM,  a  pene- 
trating, soothing  and  healing  ointraent  especially 
prepared  for  the  treatment  of  udder  trouble  in  all  live- 
stock.  UDDER  BALM  is  the  newest  addition  to  the 


almost  complete  line  of  Dr.  David  Roberts  Prepared 

Prescriptions  and  is  the  final  result  of  careful  experimenting 
and  thorough  testing.  Thepeculiar  properties  of  UDDER  BALM 
make  it  unusually  effective  in  the  treatment  of  all  udder  trouble. 

tlse  Dr.  David  Roberts  Udder  Balm 

for  Caked  and  Inflamed  Udder.  Garset.  Mammitls,  Bloody 
Milk,  Chapped  or  Inflamed  Teats.  Braises. 

You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  this  preparation  that  means  relief  and  comfort  for 
your  cows  and  the  sati-sfaction  on  your  part  of  knowing  that  there 
is  no  udder  trouble  in  your  herd. 


For  Sale  by  Daatera  Everywhere.  If  no  dealer, 
mend  direct.     Half-pound  can  SOc  Postpaid. 

Write  for  free  copy  of  the  Cattle  Specialist  and  how  to  get 
the  Practical  Home  Veterinarian  without  cost. 

Veterinarv  Advice  Free 

DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO.,  Inc. 
183  Grand  Avenue,  Wankesba,  Wisconsin 


^^y^S'^z 
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HICE 


U.SJk 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY— WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS    AND    VARNISHES 

Write  for  Color  Cards  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointers^ 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA 
INTER-STATE  DAIRY  COUNCIL  FOR  1924 

R.  W.  BALDERSTON,  Secretary 


jiwii,  nss 


BULK  PRODUCERS^  RBVIBW 


The  first  place  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Philadelpliia  Inter-State  Dairy  Coun- 
cil must  lie  privi-n  to  that  of  its  Quality 
Control  ncpartirunt.  This  department 
one  year  ajro  was  directed  to  administer 
the  new  rejrulations  covering  the  c:)l- 
Uctictn  and  distribiition  of  milk  whidi 
had  he  n  unanimously  agreed  to  by  tl  e 
Inter-Stite  Milk  Producers'  AssocKition 
at  its  annual  meeting,  December,  1923, 
and  thereafter  ai)proved  by  the  dea'.ers 
contributing  to  the  Dairy  Cotmcil. 

(This  report  in  detail  was  published  in 
tlie  December  Issue  of  the  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Review). 

NUTRITION  DEPARTMENT 
Nutrition  Classes  in  Philadelphia 

The  Health  Instruction  classes  are  now 
an  important  part  of  the  Department  of 
Medical  Insjjcction.  Last  year  there 
were  fifty  six  health  instruction  classes; 
seven  oj^en  window  classes;  two  nutrition 
classes  in  hospitals,  benefiting  about 
1800  children  in  Philadelphia  and  using 
about  25,000  quarts  of  milk. 

In  addition,  one  clinic  class  in  Chester, 
reaching  about  fifteen  children  weekly; 
two  health  instruction  classes,  Ephrata, 
reaching  about  sixty  children  weekly; 
one  health  instruction  class,  Steelton, 
rcachinir  about  thirty  children  weekly 
were  conducted  during  the  school  year. 

Milk  Service 

The  use  of  milk  at  school  began  about 
three  mcnths  after  the  Dairy  Council  was 
organized,  being  organized  largely  as  a 
remedy  to  correct  under-n  )urishnu'nt. 
Four  nutrition  classes,  numbering  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  children,  were 
taught  its  value  and  the  amount  gradu- 
ally increased  until  they  could  take  a 
quart  a  day.  These  so-called  Health 
Instruction  classes  gave  such  splendid 
results  that  it  set  jiarents  clrmoring  for 
milk  f(.r  all  the  children,  with  the  result 
that  two  years  ago  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  issued  a  sjjccial  Utter  to  prin- 
cipals  with    reference  thereto. 

With  the  sale  of  milk  becoming 
general,  it  no  longer  remained  in  the 
"medicine  class"  but  now  became  a  liealth 
focd.  The  testimony  of  many  jirincipals 
has  been  that  milk  has  become  so  much 
a  part  of  their  school  program  that  they 
wotdd  not  like  to  teach  school  without  it. 
It  helps  discipline,  school  grades,  and 
better   cmmunity  co-o])eration. 

The  service  becomes  more  difficult  with 
the  over-crowded  conditions  and  some 
schools  have  had  to  give  it  tip,  but  about 
half  the  schools  are  serving  from  40  to 
700  bottles  daily.  In  one  school  this  fall 
where  milk  had  never  been  ser\'ed  before, 
after  preliminary  work  the  first  order 
was  for  178  bottles,  increasing  to  330 
bottles  two  weeks  later. 

Cooking  Demonstrations 

Cooking  Demonstrations  were  held  in 
the  following  places: 

Public    Schools,    Settlements,    Visiting 
Housekeepers  Bureau,  Phipps'  Institute, 
and  in  Health  Centers. 
Total   of   Food    Dem.     (Oct.   1928- 

Oct.,  1924)    130 

Total  Attendance  (adults)    5,340 

Total  Attendance  (children)  862 

Average   attendance    (adults)    each 

meeting    ^^ 

Average  attendance  (children)  each 

meeting    10 

This  work  has  been  unusually  success- 


ful and  we  are  planning  to  enlarge  its 
scope  next  year. 

Trenton 
One  of  the  most  outstanding  phases 
of  work  in  Trenton  has  been  the  work 
in  the  factories.  This  las  taken  the 
form  of  noon  time  talks  and  has  been 
with  girls  only.  Twenty-four  talks  were 
given  in  seven  different  factories.  Work 
lias  also  been  done  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
(two  supper  dubs,)  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
(eomumnity  meeting  with  "Health"  as 
the  subject  held  in  collaboration  with  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  Saturday  afternoon  talks 
with  the  Junior  Boys'  Club.)  The  other 
Trenton  work  was  of  a   routine  nature. 

"Wilmington 
In  Wilmington  a  complete  program 
was  carried  on  in  the  public,  parochial 
and  a  few  of  the  private  schools.  Besides 
the  schools,  work  was  done  in  a  settle- 
ment house,  health  centers,  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
and  a  day  nursery.  A  limerick  contest, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Wilmington 
"Every  Evening"  completed  the  list  of 
activities  in  Wilmington,  to  which  many 
clever  responses  were  made. 

Marcus  Hook  and  Chester 

Total  number  of  talks 46 

Number  of  people  reached  through 
stories,      demonstrating,     supper 

clubs  and  limerick  contest 7,250 

Work  was  done  in  the  public  schools 
and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  At  the  same  time  as 
the  Wilmington  limerick  contest,  one  was 
held  in  Chester  for  eight  weeks.  Two 
thousand  children  in  five  states  were 
reached:  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Delaware  and  Maryland. 

Contests  were  also  conducted  in  Lan- 
caster and  in  Chester,  Pa. 

Atlantic  Gty 
In  Altantic  City,  N.  J.,  a  series  of  five 
lessons,  "Healthland"  was  given  in  all 
elementary  schools  In  that  city.  The 
number  of  talks  given  in  Atlantic  City 
was  S7  with  a  total  attendance  of  30.581 
persons. 

Work  With  Colored  People 
Much   interest  has  been  manifested  in 
full    program   of   all    the    Dairy    Council 
activities  which  has  been  carried  out  in 
the   colored  group. 

Total  number  of  talks   896 

Number  of  adults  reached 7,966 

Number  of  children  reached 13,663 

Total      number      colored      people 
reached 21,629 

GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF 

NUTRITION  WORK 

School   Year    from    November    t923    to 
November  J924 

Interviews   715 

Stories  and  object  lessons   1,440 

Lectures   296 

Slide  talks   51 

Evening  Meetings   61 

Exhibitions   1* 

Movies    24 

Supper  fflubs    88 

Attendance   (children)    181,680 

Attendance  (adults)    28,761 

Total  attendance 210,341 

Food  demonstrations  130 

Camp  Joy 
In  the  summer  of  1924,  Camp  Joy,  a 
camp  for  undernourished  children,  was 
re-opened  by  the  Visiting  Nurses  Asso- 
ciation of  Reading.  The  camp  was  re- 
organized this  year  and  the  office  of 
(Continued  on  page  11) 
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Grade  A  milk  brings  a  premium  of  40o 
per  cwt.  In  most  city  markets.  The  minimum 
bacteria  count  for  Grade  "A"  varies  In  differ- 
ent markets,  but  users  of  the  Pine  Tree  SurKe 
find  no  UlfDculty  In  meeting  the  strictest  regu- 


Here  is  the  Pine  Tree  Rtirge  unit.  See  how 
the  n.Uk  travels  Init  4  Inches  from  teat  to  pall. 

Pulsator  Kuaruntecd  ll,re«  veara — even 
aK:ilnst  wear.  iCvery  |)art  guaranteed  not  to 
rust. 

The  Simplest  Teat  Cup  Made 

Just  the  shell  and  tlie  liilUUlon. 

No  t!irc:de(l  caps — no  tools  needed.  No 
rubber  to  stretch. 


One  Jerk  and  It  comes  apart. 


GUARANTEED 


^rr^TX?u^^"^  ^^^^  ^"^S^  w^^^  produce  Grade  "A"  milk  in 
YOUR  barn.  We  guarantee  it!  And  we  don't  expect  any 
man  to  buy  until  we  prove  it  absolutely. 

,    Any  farmer  who  can  produce  Grade  "A"  milk  by  hand  can  do  it  with  the  Surge— do  it 
easier— at  much  less  cost— and  keep  the  bacteria  count  consistently  lower.    Even  when  produc- 
ing premium  milk,  you  will  care  for  the  Surge  in  one-fourth  the  time  spent  by  the  average  farmer 
^cr=,in  5n  h.u"^  If?^  ^  A  ^^^ /ype  milker.     You  take  it  all  apart  for  washing  in  20  seconds-put  it  together 

n?frp=    .nri  .f,.  hT^i^^K    ^"^  f'^'^^'"  "^'"'"-^  V'  f?"°^'  °"''  ^^^^P^^  dircctions  Can  sell  his  milk  at  top  premium 
prices— and  cut  his  labor  production  cost  in  half. 

vn„    ^n^^.^uLt'""^  ?'?."i'"  Pa.st  experience  with  milking  machines  has  been,  we  guarantee  to  prove  this  to 

Wp  SfiTti^^n    k    "'^  ^'^/t^  ^""J"  ^l'''''S,!>"n?>"^''»^'^'^y  ^^."^^^^  K«o^'  ^'e  ^i»  Kladly  install  a  Pine  Tree 
burge  outht  in  your  bam,  on  the  dehnite  FREE  Demonstration  plan  outlined  below. 


PINE  TREE 


PINE 

TREE 

HILKER 


One  push  and  It  goes  together. 

So  simple  that  the  whole  unit  Is  taken  apart 
for  waHhiiig  In  20  secondti — and  put  together 
again  in  half  a  udiiute. 

No  Claws  to  Wash-  Jnst  This 
Simple  Pall  Lid 


opted 


Pieces 


A  half  turn  and  oil  comes  the  pulsator  with 
Us  air  tubes. 

Only  metal  parts  to  be  washed  are  the  lid 
and  pall.    No  claws! 


Why  We  Call  It  the  "Surge" 

You  will  know  at  once  when  you  see  It  work. 
That  surging  action — back  and  forth,  gels  the 
milk  aano  ndlkerevergot  it  before.  C'owsthiit 
Would  never  give  down  t  heir  milk  t  o  a  machine 
milk  out  DRY  with  this  wonder  milker.  It 
sucks  from  the  front,  Just  like  a  calf.  It  gels 
the  stripplngs  ns  no  machine  ever  got  them, 
i-'or  two  years  it  has  been  milking  a  herd  of 
freak  cows  that  we  got  together  to  i)ut  this 
machine  to  the  most  difficult  test  that  any 
milker  ever  had  to  meet. 


Only 
of  Rubber  to  Wash 

No  Long  Tubes-No  Claws 

Every  milker  ever  put  on  the  market  was  claimed  "easy  to  wash."  But  men  who  tried  to  keep  them 
in  condition  to  produce  clean,  low  count  milk  found  it  a  different  story.  In  the  hands  of  the  average  man  it 
was  impossible.  If  one  did  spend  enough  time  to  keep  his  machine  really  clean,  he  used  up  all  the  time  he 
had  saved  in  the  milking  process. 

The  Surge  is  so  easy  to  keep  sanitary  that  any  man  can  do  it.  Just  ordinarv  common  cleanliness  will 
keep  it  producing  Grade  "A"  milk  every  milking.  Why  not?  There  are  only  the  four  teat  cup  inflations— 
that's  all  the  rubber  that  touches  the  milk.  No  long  tubes.  No  places  for  milk  to  lodge  and  breed  bacteria. 
There  are  no  claws  or  other  complicated  metal  parts  to  clean— just  the  simple  lid  and  pail. 

How  We  Prove  These  Things 

To  You 

We  have  made  some  broad  claims.  We  can  prove  them  all.  Let  us  show  you.  To 
the  first  man  in  every  community  who  takes  advantage  of  our  offer,  we  will  give  a  FREE 
Demonstration.  We  will  install  a  complete  Pine  Tree  Outfit  in  your  barn  so  that  you  can 
see  it  work  on  your  own  cows.  We  will  show  you  how  simple  and  easy  it  is  to  produce 
Grade  "A"  milk.  After  we  have  done  that,  you  decide.  If  you  are  not  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  you  can  do,  day  in  and  day  out,  what  we  have  done  for  you,  the  outfit  will  be 
taken  out  and  you  do  not  owe  us  one  cent.    It's  all  up  to  YOU. 


Mail  the  Coupon  Today 

Why  shouldn't  YOU  be  the  one  in  your  lo- 
cality to  take  advantage  of  this  special  offer? 
If  we  make  good,  it  means  money  in  your  pocket 
—  a  higher  price  for  your  milk  and  less  cost  to  produce  it. 
Fill  in  the  coupon  now  and  see  your  cows  milked  cleaner, 
quicker,  better  and  with  less  chance  for  udder  trouble 
than  the  best  hand  milker  can  do  the  job. 


EASY  TERMS 

Any  man  who  wants  to  buy  a  I'lnc  Tree 
Surge  Outfit  after  our  free  demonstration, 
can  make  a  deal  to  pay  for  it  on  very  easy 
terms.  We'll  figure  with  you  to  kee|)  the  cost 
down  by  using  any  equipment  ymi  may  have 
already  Installed  In  your  barn.  'N'ou'll  be 
8urprlse<l  how  little  It  will  amount  to  I'ill  In 
the  coupon  and  mall  It  right  now.  It  doesn't 
obligate  you  to  do  a  thing  but  listen  to  the 
pronoslllon  we  have  ready  to  make  you. 
Mall  the  coupon  at  once! 


PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

Dept.  26-91, 118  N.  Warren  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


1 


I 


Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Dept.  26-91 

118  North  Warren  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  cost  or  obligation,  your  soecial 
offer  on  the  Pine  Tree  Surge  MUker.  ^ 


^  '"'•^ cows.    I  have  elec- 

one  which  does 


tricity.    Current Voltage 

I  do  not  have  electricity.    (Cross  out  the 
not  apply.) 


CHICAGO 
2843  West  19th  Street 


MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 
750  North  Washington  Ave. 


BERKELEY,  CAL. 
2445  Prince  Street 


Name 

Address... 
R.  F.  D. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS'  REVIEW 


January,  J925 


January,  J925 


BIULK  PRODUCERS'  REVIEW 
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Health 


99 


ecipes 


A  NEW  COOK  BOOK 

i»of  fki.  TK;ii«r  iixr  FvPfv  Housewife 

Containing  methods  of  using 

the   health-protecting  foods, 

milk  and  its  products,  jruits 

and  {vegetables 


1 


<». 


"Health  Recipes"  has  thirty-six 
colored  illustrations,  and  contains 
more  than  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty five  recipes  in  addition  to 
seasonal  menus. 


A  valuabe  recipe  book  for  the  home  kitchen.  Useful 
aUo  for  teachers  of  cooking  and  home  making.  It  is  so 
arranged  that  it  may  be  retained  as  a  complete  book,  or 
separated  into  forty-five  cards  to  fit  into  a  standard  size 
recipe  box  file. 

Special  Price  to  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  Membership 


25c  Postpaid 


GET  YOUR  ORDER  IN  NOW 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  HAVE  TO  EAT? 

Suggestions  From  Nutrition  Dept rtmcnt  of  the  Philadelphia 

Inter-State  Dairy  Council 

With  winter  comes  a  still  greater  prob-      a  baking  dish  and  cover  with  layers  of 
w  nil  Willi  ^^      .i:„„^  ^nM  hnilrd  nutatocs.     Add  salt  and 


IntersUte  Dairy  Civncil 


BOYERTOWN  BUILDING 
1211  Arch  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


lem  of  "What  Shall  We  Have  to  Eat." 
Green  foods  are  quite  out  of  the  question 
and  we  must  depend  on  those  that  are 
seasonable  for  our  diet.  The  reliable 
white  potato,  always  obtainable  is  prob- 
ably the  basis  for  our  meal  and  the  thing 
for  us  to  do  is  to  serve  this  vegetable  in 
as  many  varied  ways  as  po&»lulc  ar.c.  tc 
the  greatest  advantage.  Use  the  potatoes 
with  their  skins  frequently,  either  baked 
or   boiled.     As    many    minerals   valuable 


sliced  cold  boiled  potatoes.  Add  salt  and 
pepper  an  cover  with  cream  sauce,  lifting 
potatoes  with  fork  to  allow  sauce  to 
moisten  all  parts.  Bake  about  20 
minutes  in  a  moderate  oven. 

3.— Stuffed  Cabbage:  Take  left-over 
meat  ends,  etc.,  grind  or  chop  finely  and 
mix  with  left-over  mashed  potatoes.  One 
egg  beaten,  a  little  onion  juice,  salt  and 
pepper    and    enough    milk    to    moisten" 


for  growth  and  repair  for  the  body  he      ^eleot  g   ^^    ^^^^^   ^^^_^^^^^   ^^^^   ,^ 


just  inside  the  skin  and  all  these  are  lost 
if  potatoes  are  pared.  Potatoes  may  be 
used  to  a  great  advantage  with  left-over 
meats;  other  vegetables  or  in  soups. 
Here  are  a  few  ideas  which  may  be  new 
and  of  varied  form  for  the  housewife: 

J.— Stuffed  Baked  Potato— Select  med- 
ium seized  potatoes.  Bake  until  soft. 
Cut  in  half,  scoop  out  the  inside,  mash 
and  beat  with  hot  milk  or  cream,  salt 
and  butter  until  moist  and  fluffy,     lic- 


it to  stand  at  least  one-half  hour  in 
salted  cold  water.  With  a  small  knife 
remove  the  heart  of  cabbage  and  fill  this 
center  with  the  above  mixture.  Bake  in 
a  moderate  oven  until  cabbage  is  tender. 
Slice  with  a  carving  knife  and  serve  as 
the  main  dish  of  a  meal. 


4.— Potatoes  with  Cheese  Sauce:  Rice 
boiled  potatoes,  cover  with  medium 
cream  sauce,  to  which  has  been  added 
and  butter  until  moist  ana  nuuy.  ivc-  one-half  cup  of  rich  American  cheese 
place  in  skins,  cover  with  grated  cheese  grated.  Heat  through  thoroughly,  either 
and  place  in  the  oven  unUl  cheese  is  -^^  ^  double  boiler  f»n  top  of  the  range  or 
melted  and  browned. 


Note:  Be  sure  the  potatoes  are  wash- 
ed thoroughly.  A  small  scrubbing  brush 
is  advised  for  this,  so  that  people  may 
eat  the  skins. 

2.— Scalloped  Poteto  with  Ham:  Cut 
left-over  ham  in  small  pieces.    Place  in 


by  turning  a  buttered  baking  dish  and 
placing  in  the  oven. 

NoterCream  sauce— 2  tbsp.  butter,  2 
tbsp.  flour,  1  cup  of  milk,  and  season  to 
taste.  Melt  butter,  add  flour,  milk  and 
seasoning.  Cook  until  it  is  a  smooth 
creamy  consistency,  about  20  minutes. 


PRESENT  POULTRY 
SITUATION  PRESENTS  NO 
DANGER  TO  PUBUC  HEALTH 

No  grounds  exist  for  any  public  fear 
of  endangering  human   health  from  the 
diseased    condition    of    poultry    against 
which  a  number  of  states  and  cities  have 
placed  embargoes.    This  is  the  comment 
of  officials  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment   of    Agriculture    who    have    been 
studying  the  situation  and  who  are  con- 
vinced that  measures  now  being  taken  by 
the  health  authorities  at  the  various  mar- 
kets  are  adequate  to   assure  the  public 
that  all  poultry   now   being   offered  for 
sale  is  healthy  stock  and  safe  to  purchase 
and  eat.     "The  embargoes  have  been  de- 
clared", stated  Dr.  John  R.  Mohler,  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  "primarily  as  a 
protection    of   the  poultry   flocks   of  the 
states    concerned    and    not    through    the 
necessity  of  protecting  the  public  health." 
As  a  protection  to  the  poultry  industry 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  disease.    The  depart- 
ment believes  that  it  is  most  important 
that  the  receiving  centers  supplying  poul- 
try to  the  cities  should  be  cleaned  and 
thoroughly  disinfected   under  competent 
inspection.     Also  live  poultry   cars   and 
poultry     fattening     plants     should     be 
cleaned      and      thoroughly      disinfected. 
Furthermore,  farmers  and   poultry  pro- 
ducers  in   all  parts   of  the  country   are 
advised    to    report    immediately    to    the 
state  authorities  concerning  any  unusual 
symptoms    and    isolate    any    suspected 
birds.       The    department    feels    that    if 
proper  precautions  are  taken  by  all  con- 
cerned the  trouble  will  rapidly  subside. 


) 
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NATIONAL  BOARD  iF  FARM  \ 

ORGANIZATION  MEETING     ' 

The  National  Board  of  Farm  Organ- 
izations will  hold  its  mid-winter  meet- 
ing   in     Washington,    D.    C,    February 

3rd  and  4th.  i 

Among  the  questions  discussed  will 
be  ways  and  means  of  securing  equal- 
ity for  agriculture  as  compared  with 
other  industries.  The  delegates  will  also 
be  asked  to  take  up  the  question  of  pro- 
posed federal  legislation  restricting  the 
rights   and   freedom   of  cooperatives. 

It  is  proposed  to  make  this  February 
meeting  a  get-together  conference  of 
many  farm  leaders,  including  others  than 
those  associated  with  our  group."  de- 
clared Hon.  Charles  S.  Barrett,  chair- 
man of  the  Board  and  president  of  the 
National  Farmers'  Union.  The  present 
position  of  agriculture  requires  united 
action.  If  we  can  get  united  action 
among  the  farm  leaders  themselves  there 
is  very  little  that  agriculture  really  wants 
of  government  but  can  be  had.  )) 

A  number  of  special  meetings  of  nat-' 
ional  farm  organizations  will  be  held  in 
connection  with  this  meeting.  Among 
them  are  directors'  meetings  of  the 
National  Farmers'  Union,  The  National 
Cooperative  Milk  Producers'  Federation 
and  the  American  Council  of  Agricul- 
ture, all  of  which  will  meet  in  the  Board 
headquarters,   February  2nd. 

The  National  Board  of  Farm  Organi- 
zations speaks  on  these  matters  only 
where  its  members  are  unanimous. 
When  so  doing  it  voices  the  concerted 
views  of  over  800,000  organized  farm 
families. 


During  these  long  evenings  it  might 
be  a  good  idea  to  map  the  farm  and  lay 
out  the  fields  and  crops  for  the  coming 
season. 


Pennsylvania's  largest  exhibition  of 
farm  products  is  in  progress.  The  senti- 
ment of  all  representatives  at  the  meet- 
ing was  to  the  effect  that  the  exhibits  In 
every  department  will  equal  or  excell 
those  of  past  years. 


ELECTRIC  FARM  SHOW 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 

(Continued   from   page    1) 
manufacturers  and  dealers,  make  up  the 
committee  which  is  sponsoring  the  elec- 
trification of  the  farm. 

The  committee  explains  that  it  is  not 
supposed    that    any   farmer    will    find   it 
practical  to  have  all  the  exhibited  appli- 
ances on   his  farm.     The   farm  is  being 
electrified  to  show  in  an  impressive  way 
the  possibilities  of  electricity.    To  make 
the  exhibit  as  complete  as  possible,  all 
sorts    of    devices,    some    so    recently    de- 
veloped, that  they  have  never  been  shown 
to  the  public   before,  will  be  displayed. 
All  the  equipment  to  be  exhibited  is  be- 
ing    dt)nated     by     manufacturers     and 

dealers. 

Every  appliance  will  be  shown  in  its 

proper  place  on  the  farm  and  specialists 

will  be  present  to  explain  various  features 

and  to  answer  questions,  C.  K.  Steinmetz, 

manager  of  the  exhibition,  states.     The 

farm   will   be  open   to   the  public   from 

January  U  to  24,  and  special  effort  will 

be  made   to   take   care  of  all   interested 

farm  products  show  visitors  during  the 

week  of  January  19. 


PENNA.  FARM  PRODUCTS 
SHOW 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

(Continued   from  page    1) 
hold  their  meeting  the  same  afternoon. 
The    Holstein    Breeders    will    have   their 
meeting    Wednesday    afternoon    and    a 
banquet  the   same  evening.     The   Penn- 
sylvania Guernsey  Association  have  sche- 
duled their  meeting  for  Thursday  after- 
noon,   January    22,    in    the    Penn-Harris 
Hotel.     It  will  start  with  a  luncheon  at 
12.30  and  the  Breeders  will  be  addressed 
by    Carl    B.    Musser,    Secretary    of    the 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club. 

The  State  Horticultural  Association  of 
Pennsylvania  will  hold  its  annual  meet- 
ing starting  Wednesday  morning,  Janu- 
ary 21.  I'he  State  Vegetable  Growers' 
Association  start  their  meeting  Tuesday 
afternoon  and  continue  until  Wednesday 

night.  , 

The    Pennsylvania    State    Beekeepers 
Association  will  have  a  two-day  program 
starting    Wednesday    morning,    January 
21,  in  the  Fahnstock  Hall,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building.     The  Pennsylvania  State  Poul- 
try   Association    will    hold    a    two-day 
meeting    in    the    Assembly    room.    State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  starting  January 
21.  On  Thursday  morning,  E.  J  .Lawless, 
Jr ,  of  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture  will   discuss    "The   Standardizabon 
of  Pennsylvania  Chick   Industry."     Pro- 
fessor  R.    A.    Dutcher   of    l^ennsylvania 
State  College  will  give  an  illustrated  talk 
on   Vitamines   in  poultry  nutrition. 

Other    organization    meetings    during 
Show    Week    include    Society    of    Farm 
Women,    Pennsylvania    Potato    Growers 
Association,        Pennsylvania        Tobacco 
Growers  Association,  Pennsylvania  Barm 
Bureau   Federation,   Pennsylvania   Asso- 
ciation   of    Dairy    and    Milk    Inspectors, 
Pennsylvania  Farmers  Co-operative  Fed- 
eration,  Pennsylvania   State   Veterinary- 
Medical    Association,   and    the   Pennsyl- 
vania Threshermens'  and  Farmers    Pro- 
tective Association.  .     .    ij 
The  boy's  judging  contests  will  be  held 
again  this  year  for  the  ninth  time  under 
the  direction  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.    These  con- 
tests will  consist  of  judging  corn,  pota- 
toes, poultry,  swine  and  dairy  cattle.     A 
new  feature  this  year  will  be  the  award- 
ing of  medals  to  the  boys  who  conducted 
the    best    agricultural    products    during 
1924. 


Sh  eVid  ii! 


"Two  cents  more  for  feed  and  six  cents  more  in 
milk!  On  my  twenty  cows,  that's  80^  extra 
profit  a  day,  or  $24.00  a  month.  Believe  me  I 
can  use  that  extra  $24.00  that  Cow  Chow  made. 


V 


"For  the  past  two  or  three  years  those  Purina 
people  have  been  v^iting  me  about  using  milk 
scales  and  milk  record  sheets.  But  I  never 
thought  seriously  about  it  till  just  recently.  I  got 
to  filing  that  if  they  are  always  so  anxious  to 
have  us  dairymen  weigh  our  milk  and  keep 
records  of  our  cost  of  producing  milk,  there 
must  be  something  to  their  Purina  Cow  Chow 
after  all. 

"Sure  it's  a  little  trouble  to  keep  records,  but 
it's  mighty  little  trouble  considering  the 
extra  profits  you  can  make." 

If  you  haven't  one  of  those  Purina 
"More  Profits  Cards,"  send  for  a  free 
one  right  away-and  don  tforget  to 
ask  for  the  lOOpage  Cow  Book.  It  s 
a  whole  "short  course  on  dairying. 
O     The  Purina  coupon  brings  it  tree. 

sj.%^  Punna  Mills 

Vri^J'X       854  Gratiot  Street,  St  Louis,  Mo.^ 

Seven  Busy  Mill' 
LocaUdfor  Servic« 
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^^^T^^^^mT^NDTO  SPREAD  TUBERCULOSIS 

DISEAMiU    l^^»      JTW^i^  „.._„„„      „on,.  calves  in  the  herd.    When  t 


The  great  danger  to  both  human  lives 
and  to  livestock  resulting  from  a  tuber- 
culous cow  being  present  in  the  herd  is 
emphasized  by  Dr.  T.  E.   Munce,  State 
Veterinarian.       He    warns    against    the 
keeping    of   a   cow    in    the    herd    wh.ch 
shows  evidence  of  a  diseased  or  mflamed 
udder        Milk   from   such    cows    should 
never  be  fed  to  livestock  much  less  used 
for  human  consumption,  he  states.    Ihe 
milk  supply  of  an  entire  coT""";*^^^" 
very  ea.Uy  be  conUminated  by  the  milk 


of  one  diseased  cow.  Dr.  Munce  cites 
the  following  actual  case  of  the  conse- 
qiience  of  keeping  a  diseased  cow  in  the 

herd: 

A  cow  in  a  dairy  herd  developed  an 
inflammation  of  the  udder.  The  sore 
quarter  failed  to  respond  to  treatment, 
finally  involving  the  entire  udder.  The 
animal  was  eventually  destroyed  and  an 
examination  of  the  udder  proved  it  to  be 
tuberculous. 

Milk  from  this  cow  had  been  fed  to 


some  calves  in  the  herd.    When  tuber- 
culin tested,  five  of  the  calves,  all  less 
than  a  year  old,  reacted  to  the  test.    On 
examination,    all     showed    evidence    of 
tuberculosis,    one    of    them    being    gen- 
eralised.   This  is  but  one  of  many  simi- 
lar cases  which  have  come  under  observa- 
tion and  proves  the  danger  of  an  infected 
milk  supply  to  both  animals  and  humans, 
also  the  care  needed  in  close  supervision 
of  the  udders  which  usually  act  as  the 
direct  source  of  spreading  infection. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS'  REVIEW 


a1falfa=grain=fodder 

GROU  N  D    IN    A    HURRY 

Better  Feed  at  Less  Cost 


(iririd  any  feed  grown,  eillier  Stvarauly  or  to- 
gethfr— coarse  or  fine.  AlfaKa.Nicrn  fodder, 
soy  beans,  etc.,  or  grain  giound  fine  enough 
for  slop  Simple  and  trouble  proof.  Timken 
roller  bearing-*.  Not  a  bolt  or  rivet  in  the 
W-W  Grinding  Cylinder. 

4  SIZES -ELEVATOR  OR  BLOWER 

W-W  GRINDERS 

(Hamnier  Type) 
(irind  and  Mix  Vour  Own  Feed. 
Make  Better  ami  Cheaper  Feed. 

"Ten  Yeari  of  Succesiful  Service" 

"A  WONDER  ON  SOFT  CORN" 

■    ^^B       mimi      Mn^      •^^       ^^M      a^*       ^^      ^»     «^     ^BBP    M^ 

Eastern  Sales  Co.,  DiBtributors, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

Without  ohlisating  me  in  any  way,  please 
send  price,  samples  of  ground  feed  and  liter- 
ature on  W-W  Grinder. 

Name     

Addresi 

Tractor HP 

Engine HP 


1  have  a 


The  Formula 
Never  Chaiii 
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THE  SAFE  RATION 
FOR  DAIRY  COWS 


The  name  "Larro"  on  a  bag  of  dairy  feed  means  that  the 
contents  are  of  highest  quality,  anjd  that  the  formula 
never  changes.  One  bag  of  Larro  is  exactly  the  same  as  any 
other,  regardless  of  vi^hen  or  where  purchased.  W^e  pledge 
ourselves  to  a  continuance  of  this  policy,  which  13  years 
ago  was  written  into  oar  manufacturing  creed. 

^5^  your  Dealer 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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BEyoi/i  1     CANS.  CAPS,  BOTTLES.  PAILS.  SEPARATORS.  COOLERS 


XtQUICMlNl/ 


'Z.V     STERILIZERS, BRUSHES,  TESTERS  ETC.  /NSWC/C 

LtlPMfNl/ 

2m  MarKer  8l..  PHLA.     JJ So  Cliarles 51, BALTIMORE 
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LET  US 
DESIGN 
YOUR 
STATIONERY 


PEDIGREE 
CATALOGS 
OUR 
SPECIALTY 


Horace  F.  Temple 

BELL  PHONE  NO.  1         WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
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ACREAGE  PLANTED 

TO  WINTER  WHEAT 

SHOWS  INCREASE 

High  prices  have  stimulated  the  seed- 
ing  of  winter  wheat   and   rye   this   fall. 

Statistics  have  heen  announced  show- 
ing the  acreage  seeded  to  have  been 
42,317,000  acres,  an  increase  of  6.5  per 
cent,  over  last  year. 

The  increase  in  rye  is  estimated  at  8 
per  cent. 


COW  TESTING  TELLS 

Guesswork  does  not  tell  which  cows  of 
the  herd  pay  and  which  ones  are  board- 
ers. Cow  testing  records  compel  every 
cow  to  stand  up  and  face  the  music. 
Only  those  cows  that  can  give  a  good 
account  of  themselves  deserve  to  accept 
the  hospitality  of  any  dairy  farmer. 


Don't  go  into  debt  to  buy  feed  for  poor 
cows. 


COW  COMFORT  IMPORTANT 

Abundant  light  and  ventilation  are 
essential  for  cattle  comfort  and  high 
milk  production.  Plan  now  to  remodel 
stables  to  provide  these  essentials. 


BUCKS  COUNTY  FARM 

PRODUCTS  SHOW 

The  Bucks  County  Farm  Products 
Show  was  held  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  Dec- 
ember, 1(>,  17,  18,  and  19.  There  was  an 
elaborate  display  of  apples,  corn,  pota- 
toes, milk  and  home  economics  products. 

The  exhibits  on  the  whole  were  biiger 
and  more  elalKirate  tlian  those  of  the 
previous  year. 

Buckingham  community  won  the 
county  banner,  having  a  big  lead  over  all 
others,  largely  as  the  result  of  the  numer- 
ous prizes  won  by  the  women  in  the 
home  economics  department. 

Points  made  by  the  ten  leading  com- 
munities were  as  follows:  Buckingham, 
179;  Plumstead,  80;  Richland,  77;  Sole- 
bury,  73;  Edgewood,  58;  Southampton, 
61;  Great  Swamp,  46;  Cedar  Uidge,  41; 
Pineville,  37;  and  Springfiel'd,  27. 

Exhibitors  in  the  milk  section  were 
numerous.  Prof.  L.  W.  Morley,  who 
judged  the  milk  said  "that  the  milk 
shown  was  above  the  average  in  quality." 
It  was  also  remarked,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  first  prize  has  been  won  two 
years  in  succession  by  the  same  man,  that 
it  is  possible  to  produce  consistently  good 
milk  by  good  methods. 

Clarence  Smith,  of  Pineville,  witli  a 
score  of  99.05  points,  won  the  first  prize 
and  also  the  silver  cup  offered  by  the 
Eastern  Guernsey  Breeders'  Association. 

The  ten  highest  scores  and  prize  win- 
ners were  as  follows: 

Clarence  Smith,  Pineville    9i).05 

John  Lout  and  Son,  Buckingham  . .  .9r.90 

W.  W.   Gross,  Buckingham    96.65 

J.  Idcn  Smith,  Pineville   96.05 

Hubart    Walton,   Solebury    95.90 

E.  J.   Radcliffe,  Lahaska    95.70 

Hugh   Michener,  Solebury   95.15 

Joseph  S.  Briggs,  Yardley   94.45 

Harry  Vasey  Buckingham 94.00 

W.  S.  Torbert,  Newtown   94.00 

During  the  period  of  the  show  the 
Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 
presented  various  plays  showing  the  de- 
velopment of  its  program  toward  the 
education  and  advertising  the  greater 
consumption  of  milk  as  a  food. 


REPORTS  771  COWS 
GIVE  HALF  TON 
MILK  IN  MONTH 

Seven  hundred  and  seventy-one  cows 
gave  more  than  1000  pounds  of  milk,  and 
665  cows  produced  more  than  40  pounds 
of  butterfat  in  26  Keystone  cow  testing 
associations  during  the  month  of  October, 
according  to  the  November  monthly  re- 
port of  C.  II.  Gearhart,  dairy  extension 
specialist  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  in  charge  of  cow  testing  work 
for  the  state.  There  were  8256  cows 
tested  during  the  month. 

Two  registered  Holstelns,  owned  by  A. 
C.  Yoden  of  the  Mifflin  County  Asso- 
ciation, made  the  highest  milk  records 
for  the  month,  2508  and  2303  po\mds 
respectively,  and  the  third  highest  pro- 
ducer was  registered  Holstein,  owned  by 
Alex.  Martin  of  the  Butler  County  Asso- 
ciation, which  produced  2188  pounds.  A 
registered  Holstein  owned  by  Albert 
Sarig  of  the  Northern  Berks  Association, 
was  highest  individual  cow  in  butterfat 
production  with  87.3  pounds. 

The  Mifflin  County  Association  had 
the  highest  10-cow  average  in  butterfat, 
61.7  pounds.  The  Uwchland  Association, 
W.  H.  Shingle,  tester,  had  the  highest 
number  of  cows  on  test,  661.  The  five 
highest  associations  in  number  of  40- 
pound  butterfat  cows  were:  Butler 
County,  52;  Edinboro  (Erie),  89;  I^aurel 
Hill,  31;  Uwchland,  80;  and  Mont- 
gomery, 29. 


January,  J925 

MONTGOMERY 

COUNTY  FARM 
PRODUCTS  SHOW 

The  Montgomery  County  Farm  Pro- 
ducts Show  was  held  at  Norristown,  Pa., 
December  2,  3,  4  ,  5  and  6,  1924. 

The  number  of  entries,  in  the  various 
classes  were  as  follows,  corn  83,  fruits 
150,  milk  25,  canned  goods  80,  honey  16, 
eggs  22,  i)otatoes  38,  together  with  12 
rui.scellaneous  exhibits.  The  attendance 
(luring  the  show  numbered  over  2000. 

The    milk   exhibit,    was    of   particutar 

I  v\\'t^ii»e\c  4-  S,       «->i1*r^w    In*. !«-•».     x...^      ... CC  -  ..  _  .1 

as  first  prize  by  the  Supplee- Wills-Jones 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  and  together 
with  a  cash  prize  of  Five  Dollars  was 
won  by  I.  R.  Zollers,  Gilbertsville,  Pa., 
with  a  .score  of  97.76. 

Other  prizes  were  offered  by  the 
Peoples  Sanitary  Dairy,  Norristown; 
Abbotts  Sanitary  Dairies,  E.  A.  Baldwin, 
and    Charles   Gross   of  Philadelphia. 

The  following  .scores  were  made  by  the 
milk  exhibitors. 

MILK   SCORES 

I.  R.  Zollers   97.75 

Mrs.  Howard   Bieler   97.25 

W.  H.  Kratz 96.90 

Earl    Kirkner    96,45 

v..  A.  Campbell   96.25 

A.  J.  Fell  96,00 

Newton  S.  Gottschall   96.00 

Robert  McPherson   94.30 

A.  K.  Rothenberger 94.15 

H.    D.    Allebach    93.60 

1,    W.  Enswiler   92.65 

S.  C.  Kriebel 91.76 

C.   Wm.   Haywood    90.00 

I„  H,  Hallowbush   99.25 

F.  B.  Kulp   87.76 

Isaiah  Cassel 90.70 

Amos  Schultz 89.95 

Vincent  Alderfer 90.40 

C.   D.   Kagey    88.90 

Charles  E.  Wismer    84.20 

James  Kline   89.95 

W.  H.  Landis 79,06 

A.  Z.  SchaeflFer 90.66 

Levi  Schultz  89.26 

The  judges  at  the  show  for  corn  and 
potatoes  were,  N.  H,  Schmitz,  Agron- 
omy Extension  Department,  State  Col- 
lege; milk,  L,  H,  Morley,  Dairy  Exten- 
sion Department,  State  College;  eggs, 
L.  W,  Steelman,  Poultry  Extension  De- 
partment, State  College;  fruit.  Dr.  S,  W. 
Fletcher,  Horticultural  Department,  State 
College;  canned  goods,  Miss  Madge  Bo- 
gart.  Home  Economics  Extension  De- 
partment, State  College. 

Dr,  A,  Peterson  of  New  Jersey  Experi- 
ment Station  addressed  the  fruit  men  on 
Wednesday  evening  on  Oriental  Peach 
Moth  and  Japanese  Beetle.  Thursday 
evening  and  Friday  evening  the  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council  presented  a  play 
entitled  "Health  Circus." 


PERFECT  GIRL  GIVES  SECRET 


Credits    Success    to    Plenty    of    Sleep; 
Avoids  Rouge  and  High  Heels 

Chicago,  Dec.  6 — Miss  Inez  Harden,  of 
Drew,  Miss.,  judged  the  most  nearly 
perfect  girl  of  350,000  in  the  health  con- 
test in  connection  with  the  International 
Livestock  Exposition  with  a  rating  of 
99.04  per  cent,  gave  as  her  recipe  for 
perfect  health: 

Sleep  ten  hours  a  night. 

Drink  a  quart  of  milk  a  day. 

Eat  lots  of  vegetables. 

Don't  use  face  powder  or  rouge. 

Don't  wear  high  heels. 

Miss  Harden  is  16,  weighs  1173  pounds 
and  is  6  feet  2  inches  tall.  She  goes  to 
bed  every  night  at  8  and  is  up  at  6,30, 

(Exchange) 
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ANNUAL  DAIRY 
COUNCIL  REPORT 

(Continued  from   page   6) 
director  given  to  a  member  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Inter-State  Dairy   Council  staff, 
who  in  turn  was  given  the  privilege  of 
selecting  her  own  assistants. 

DRAMATIC  DEPARTMENT 

Certainly  the  most  important  feature 
of  the  dramatic  work  of  the  Dairy 
Council  in  the  past  year  has  been  the  use 
of  the  new  play,  "The  Health  Circus," 
This  play  has  been  given  in  city  and 
country  by  ail  kinds  of  groups  of  boys 
and  girls.  It  has  been  found  equally 
satisfactory  in  other  Dairy  Councils  and 
other  parts  of  the  United  States,  There 
was  no  health  play  for  boys  of  junior 
high  school  age  which  features  one  aspect 
of  boys'  psychology  at  its  best.  The 
play  was  most  cordially  received  by  a 
large  group  of  farmers  at  the  Farm  Pro- 
ducts Show  at  Harrisburg  last  winter 
and  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
paid  all  the  expenses  of  the  group  of 
Philadelphia  school  boys  to  give  the  play 
at  their  annual  meeting  in  New  York  last 
May. 

The  Department,  as  a  whole,  has  func- 
tioned along  very  much  the  same  lines 
as  heretofore.  The  amount  of  work 
which  has  been  done  has  been  in  excess 
of  that  of  any  previous  year  due  to 
standardization  of  the  program  and  of 
the  business  of  putting  on  plays  and 
closer  contacts  in  arranging  for  stories 
and  talks  in  assemblies. 

Two  new  plays  have  been  prepared 
during  the  year  by  the  Dairy  Council 
here  and  are  now  ready  for  general  use; 
—one  playlet  called  "Health  in  Toyland", 
written  by  Myrtle  L.  Barger,  is  parti- 
cularly successful  as  a  lesson  to  lUtle 
folks.  It  has  been  used  successfully  also, 
as  a  part  of  the  parent-teacher  program. 
"The  Scarecrow"  is  a  play  for  high  and 
junior  high  school  girls,  by  Charles  Sum- 
mer, the  author  of  the  "Health  Circus", 
and  will  All  the  same  position  with  girls 
as  the  "Circus"  does  with  boys.  The  few 
times  it  has  already  been  shown  it  has 
demonstrated  its  worth  and  availability 
as  a  health  play.  The  Dairy  Councils 
have  all  approved  this  play  and  are  re- 
taining to  themselves  for  the  time  being 
the  use  of  it,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the 
"Health  Circus," 

Number  of  performances  by  Dra- 
matic Department  including 
talks,  plays,  slides,  and  movies. ,     1.269 

Number  of  people  reached   332,738 

Number  of  talks,   1923    613 

Number  of  talks,  1924  1,269 

Attendance,   1923    146,328 

Attendance,  1924   289,437 

Publicity 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
publicity  this  year  was  the  limerick  con- 
tests carried  on  in  four  cities  and  in  the 
main  line  district  just  outside  of  Phila- 
delphia, The  four  cities  were  Harris- 
burg, Lancaster.  Wilmington  and  Chester. 
The  limericks  appeared  every  week  for 
eight  weeks  in  the  papers  that  were  co- 
operating, accompanied  by  a  cut  illustrat- 
ing the  health  rule  that  the  limerick 
represented.  A  small  prize  was  offered 
each  week  for  the  two  best  limericks,  by 
the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council  and  in  some  cases  an  additional 
prize  was  offered  by  the  paper.  Nearly 
5,000  children  were  in  this  way  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  eight  health  rules  and 
with  the  Dairy  Council. 

A  regular  mailing  list  of  the  country 
newspapers  has  been  kept  and  stories 
liave  been  sent  to  them  from  time  to 
time,  particularly  stories  regarding  the 
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Sf>Iit  SilV.  of  Edgmoor, Twice  Qrand  Champion,  Brockton 
Fair,   Brockton,  Mass.,  Owned  by  Atamannsit  Farms. 


Grade  Cows 

r  Grand 
'Champions 
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Whether  you  are  developing  Grand  Champions, 
keeping  pure  bred  or  grade  cows  for  milk,  cream 
or  butter  production,  the  following  letter  from 

A  i. ti     t:» '11     •     i  .4  T.     1      • 
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out  three  important  points  in  dairying  all  tending 
to  greater  profit  for  the  man  who  keeps  cows,  i.  e. 

Developing  better  young  stock — 

Producing  more  milk — 

Feeding  test  coivs  for  higher  records, 

Atamannsit  Farms,  East  Falmouth,  Mass. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  November  15, 1924 

Dear  Sirs — In  regard  to  the  Sugared  Schumacher  I  must  say  the  results  from  its  use  are  very  gratifying. 
I  admire  its  remarkable  palatability.  In  a  herd  as  large  as  Atamannsit  there  would  usually  be  several 
animals  that  do  not  care  for  a  feed  but  I  have  yet  to  see  one  that  is  not  keen  for  Sugared  Schumacher. 
We  have  30  yearly  heifers,  which  due  to  the  very  dry  weather,  came  in  from  pasture  quite  thin  this  fall. 
We  have  fed  them  Sugared  Schumacher  alone  with  silage  and  clover  hay  and  the  way  they  have  picked 
up  is  a  splendid  testimonial  to  your  feed — much  better  than  I  could  write. 

We  have  used  Sugared  Schumacher  according  to  your  directions  for  our  milking  herd  and  it  has 
proven  to  be  more  satisfactory  than  any  other  feed  we  have  used.  It  is  the  last  three  months  on  a  test 
cow's  record  that  count.  They  are  pretty  well  filled  up  then  and  they  must  relish  their  feed  or  they  will 
not  keep  going.  For  that  reason  I  think  Sugared  Schumacher  is  the  ideal  carbohydrate  basis  for  the 
test  ration  as  it  keeps  the  cows  at  maximum  production  right  to  the  end  of  the  test  period. 

—Yours  very  truly,  HORACE  M.  CLARK,  Herdsman  in  charge. 
There  are  Many  Good  Reasons  Why  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  Pro- 
duces Such  Gratifying  Results.  Mr.  Clark  Touches  on  Three  of  Them: 

Surely  these  ARE  sufficient  reasons  for  any  owner  of  cows 
— grade  or  grand  champions  to  decide  to  try  Sugared 
Schumacher  Feed.  But  these  are  not  all.  It  keeps  cows 
healthy  —  satisfied  and  in  good  flesh.  It  is  an  ideal  main- 
tenance ration  and  when  fed  with  Boss  Dairy  Ration  with 
its  24%  protein  content,  or  any  other  good  protein  con- 
centrate, you  have  a  ration  which  day  in  and  year  out  is 
the  most  economical  and  profitable  from  every  standpoint, 
Also  fine  for  hogs,  horses,  sheep  and  cattle.  A  hint  to  the 
wise — try  it.  Your  dealer  can  supply  you,  if  not,  write  us. 


FIRST 

bohydrates 

SECOND 


the  way  the  30  heifers  "picked  up"  in  flesh 
and  vigor — a  result  of  the  right  kind  of  car- 
bohydrates which  puts  Animals  in  tip  top  condition. 

the  way  the  "milking  herd"  proved  it 
to  be  "more  satisfactory  than  any  other 
we  have  used"  —  showing  that  it  meets  the  need  of  the 
milch  cow  ideally  and  helps  her  to  produce  MORE  MILK. 
'T'XjrTpT^  its  great  PALATIBILITY  as  proved  on 
■■•  AlA^Viy  their  test  cows  by  keeping  them  EATING 
with  relish  and  up  to  maximum  production  right  to  the 
end  of  the  test  period. 
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sanitary  regulations.  Approximately  176 
stories  have  been  published  in  the  news- 
papers in  1924,  About  one-third  of  these 
were  stories  which  have  been  unsolicited 
or  which  have  been  editorials  inspired  by 
Dairy  Council  publicity.  About  one-half 
of  these  have  been  in  tl.e  city  newspapers 
and  the  rest  in  the  country.  Two  maga- 
zine articles  have  appeared  in  the  Normal 
Instructor  and  Primary  Plans,  and  one 
in  the  American  Food  Journal, 

Paid  space  was  used  once  in  all  Phila- 
delphia papers  to  explain  the  significance 
to  consumers  of  the  new  sanitary  regu- 
lations. Advertising  has  been  used  in 
four  magazines  read  by  teachers. 

The  Milk  Producers'  Review,  published 
by  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation has  given  liberal  space  in  its 
various  issues  advising  the  public  as  well 
as  the  members  of  the  Dairy  Council, 
of  our  various  activities  throughout  the 

year. 

Exhibits 

The  Dairy  Council  had  exhibits  at  the 
following  fairs  and  food  shows: 

The  Wilmington  Fair,  The  Reading 
Fair,  New  Jersey  State  Fair  at  Trenton, 
the  New  Jersey  State  Farm  Products 
Show,  Philadelphia  County  Farm  Pro- 
ducts Show,  Montgomery  County  Farm 
Products  Show,  Pennsylvania  State  Farm 
Products  Show,  the  convention  of 
teachers  of  Physical  training  at  Atlantic 
City,  and  the  Convention  of  the  National 
Education    Association    at    Washington, 

D.  C, 

The  Council  participated  in  a  Milk 
Consumption  Survey  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  noticed  in  a 


previous    issue   of   the    Milk   Producers' 
Review. 

Plans  for  Work  Next  Year 
Plans    for  the  coming  year  include  a 
continuation  of  work  along  the  same  lines 
as  the  i)ast  year,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  following: 

1,  The  standardization  of  school  milk 
service, 

2,  Co-operation  with  schools  in  school- 
wide  programs  including  the  stimulation 
of  milk  sales. 

.3,  Extension  of  work  with  adults 
through  increased  number  of  food  de- 
monstrations and  parent  teachers  meet- 
ings, 

4,  Co-operation  with  milk  dealers  in 
drivers'  education. 

6.  Co-operation  with  normal  schools 
in  health  education. 

6.  Enlarged    use   of   exhibit   material. 

7.  Special  effort  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  in  the  city  the  work 
of  the  Quality  Control  Department. 

8.  To  make  use  of  information  gained 
through  the  recent  surveys. 

None  of  these  items  need  much  ex- 
planation  except  three. 

2.  The  cities  within  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed  are  becoming  more  interested 
as  time  goes  on  in  the  subject  of  milk 
distribution  through  the  schools.  The 
Council  is  already  co-operating  as  far  as 
it  is  possible  in  eliminating  many  of  the 
difficulties  which  are  connected  with  such 
distribution  and  endeavoring  to  make  the 
way  as  easy  as  possible  for  schools  to 
avail  themselves   of   the   ojiportunity   to 


help  the  general  health  of  their  children 
through  a  mid-morning  lunch  of  milk 
and  perhaps  a  cracker. 

4.  We  have  already  been  trying  out 
in  a  small  way  co-operation  with  the 
dealers  in  education  of  tie  uiilk  drivers  as 
to  the  wonderful  properties  of  the  pro- 
duct which  they  sell,  the  care  which  is 
being  given  to  its  production  on  the 
farms  supplying  Philadelphia  and  en- 
deavoring all  the  time  to  help  the  drivers 
to  be  able  to  answer  more  intelligently 
the  questions  which  are  always  coming 
to  them  from  the  housewife. 

7.  The  work  of  the  Quality  Control 
Department  has  proceeded  to  a  point  now 
where  we  feel  that  we  can  properly  make 
a  greater  effort  to  present  to  the  people 
of  Philadelphia  the  unusual  safeguards 
which  are  thrown  around  the  supply  of 
this  city  and  of  others  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Milk  Shed. 


DON'T  LET  MILK  FREEZE 
Milk  should  be  kept  from  freezing  in 
the   cans.       Frozen    milk   is   diflScult   to 
sample,  and  cream  frozen  in  the  necks  of 
the  cans  may  result  in  a  lower  test. 


A  record  of  18,959.4  pounds  milk  pro- 
duced in  a  ten  months'  test  period  with 
686.7  pounds  butter  makes  Faforit  Col- 
anthus  Posch,  a  purebred  Holstein  in  the 
herd  of  John  Bell,  Jr,,  of  Coraopolis,  the 
milk  champion  for  Pennsylvania  senior 
four-year  old  cows  of  all  breeds,  accord- 
ing to  the  advanced  registry  department 
of  The  Holstein-Fricsian  Associaton  of 
America.  She  carried  a  calf  211  days  of 
the  test. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS'  REVIEW 


BOTANIST  GIVES 

TEN  POINTS  ON 

WEED  CONTROL 


GASOLINE  TAXES  AND 
MOTOR  FEES  AVERAGE 

SMALL  AMOUNT 


Dr.  E.  M.  Gress,  State  Botanist,  gives 
the  following  10  points  to  aid  farmers  in 
their    campaign     to    maintain    weedless 

farms: 

1.  Sow  clean  seed.  Ask  your  seeds- 
man for  the  analysis  of  the  seeds  that 
you  buy.  If  you  are  in  doubt  about  the 
purity  of  the  seed,  have  a  sample  ana- 
lysed by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

2.  Allow  no  weeds  to  mature  seeds. 
Annuals  and  biennials,  such  as  corn 
cockle,  dodder,  wild  mustard,  wild  carrot 
and  mullein,  propagate  only  by  seed  and 
can,  therefore,  be  controlled  by  prevent- 
mg  their  seeding. 

8.  Keep  all  leafy  parts  cut  off  close 
to  the  ground.  This  will  starve  the 
plants  since  the  food  is  made  by  the 
green  leaves  and  other  green  parts  of  the 

weed. 

4.  Rotate  crops.  Clean  cultivators 
will  assist  greatly  in  keeping  the  farm 
clean  of  most  weeds. 

5.  Be  persistent  in  attacking  weeds. 
Don't  stop  until  every  last  evidence  of 
the  weed  is  gone. 

6.  Keep  weeds  out  of  fence  rows  and 
waste  places.  Weeds  cannot  be  kept  out 
of  fields  if  the  fence  rows  are  infested. 

7.  Co-operate  with  your  neighbors  in 
keeping  the  whole  community  free  of 
weeds.  Discuss  the  subject  in  your  farm 
meetings  and  plan  concerted  methods  of 

attack. 

6.  Spraying  with  certain  chemicals 
will  kill  some  weeds,  but  in  general  this 
method  is  expensive  and  not  very  satis- 
factory   when    weeds   are   present   on    a 

large  scale. 

9.  Get  acquainted  with  strange  weeds 
that  are  found  growing  on  the  farm.  One 
weed  can  be  the  start  of  a  real  menace. 

10.  Write  to  your  state  institutions 
for  more  details  on  weed  control.  The 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture 
i(i  now  preparing  a  bulletin  on  how  to 
control  a  number  of  the  worst  weeds 
found  in  the  State. 


The  average  license  fee  per  mile  of 
motorists  in  this  country  is  one-fifth  of 
a  cent,  and  the  gasoline  taxes  paid 
amounts  to  one  twonty-ftfth  of  a  cent,  or 
an  average  for  both  of  one-quarter  of 
a  cent  per  mile,  according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Uoads  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Ajjriculture.  That  is 
wliat  the  fets  paid  in  a  year  amount  to 
when  divided  by  G,000,  which  is  believed 

.  i«  - ..-.^♦•^-Jt'f'c        nrtniKll 

lO       OC       llic       ovciag*^       ti.«/«.\y..u«  .^       

mileage. 

The  motorist  or  truck  operator  is  as- 
sured of  a  good  return  from  the  taxes 
he  pays,  since  tlie  receipts  are  very 
largely  devoted  to  road  construction  and 
maintenance.  In  1928,  81  per  cent  of  the 
motor-veliicle  license  revenues  and  58 
l)er  cent,  of  tlie  gasoline  taxts  were 
turned  over  to  the  Stt-te  higliway  depart- 
ments for  expenditure  under  tiieir  super- 
vision, and  u  cnnsidcrable  portion  of  tlie 
remainder  was  expended  by  tlie  counties 
for  road  purposes. 

Consideration    of    tlie    gasoline    ta  <    is 
of  special    interest   to   the   motor-vehicle 
operator.     Thirty-five    States    now    have 
this  form  of  tax,  the  rates  ranging  from 
1   to  3  cents,  with  the  exception   of  one 
State,  which  has  a  4-ccnt  tax.     A  l-cent 
gasoline  tax   increases  the  cost  of  oper- 
ating the  average  vehicle  by  less  th m  a 
tenth  of  a  cent  per  mile.     On  a  trip  fiom 
Washington     to     Plii'adelphia     the     tax 
would   amount    to    10  cents.       The    trip 
over    the    Lincoln    Hijihway    from    New 
York  to  San   Francisco   would   be  taxtd 
$2.50.     It  is  interesting  to  compare  these 
rates  with  the  toll  charges  wliich  motor- 
ists formerly   had  to  pay  on  toll   roads. 
On    six    different    turnpikes    in    Virginia 
and   Maryland    tolls   amounting   to  ?.5.05 
were  charged   for   a   total   of   187   miles, 
which  is  equivalent  to  2.7  cents  a  mile. 
If  a  State  attenq^ted  to  charge  this  same 
rate  for  the  use  of  the  piiblic  highways 
by  autoniobiles,  it  would  have  to  estab- 
lish a  gasoline  tax  of  3G  cents  per  gallon. 


QUALITY  CONTROL  RECORDS 

With  the  week  ending  December  20th, 
1924,  the  records  of  the  Quality  Control 
Department  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council,  has  inspected  11,628 
dairy  farms,  that  15,390  Temporary  Per- 
mits and  3040  Permanent  Permits  have 
been  issued. 

This  represents  practically  that  since 
early  in  1924,  almost  the  entire  dairy 
farms  population  of  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Sl'.ed  has  been  called  upon  and 
the  progranj  of  quality  control  "clean  up 
work"  begun. 

As  fast  as  possible  the  field  represenia- 
tives  of  the  Dairy  Council  have  person- 
ally inspected  the  various  farms  and  that 
an  active  campaign  of  re-inspection  will 
be  started  in  the  very  near  future. 


January,  J925 

l^RACTORS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Approximately  18,467  tractors  were 
used  on  Pennsylvania  farms  during  the 
past  year.  Over  3,000  niore  than  in  the 
preceding  year. 

Estinuites  given  by  the  leading  counties 
were  as  follows: 

I>oncaster    ^'"^ 

Berks    ^^^ 

Allegheny   ^^^ 

Chester    ^'^^ 

Montgomery    ''^^ 

Westmoreland   '^^^ 

York     «30 

KOO 

ScimyiKui    — 

Erie    ^1* 

Crawford     ^*^ 

Bucks  ^^^      1^1^ 

Butler    *29 

Washington    ^^^ 
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NEW  JERSEY  CLEANING  DAIRIES 

OF  TUBERCULAR  CATTLE 


Dairymen  are  Co-operating 


EASTERN  GUERNSEY 

BREEDERS*  ASSOCIATION 

The  Eastern  Guernsey  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation, with  headquarters  in  the  Boyer- 
town  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
announces  the  following  officers  and 
management  committees  to  serve  during 
the  coming  year: 

Officers    and    M2nagement    Conunittees 
President,    G.    W.    Koser,    Biglersville, 
Pa.;    first    vice   president,   M.   E.    Leeds, 
Philadelphia;    second    vice   president,   I.. 
McL.  Merryman,  Sparks,  Md.;  secretary, 
M.   M.   Hollingsworth,  Landenberg,  Pa.; 
treasurer,    I.    W.   Roberts,    Philadelphia; 
L.  C.  Emmons,  vSwarthmore,  Pa.;  G.  H. 
Hibberd,    Brooklandville,    Md.;     Walter 
Smedley,  Media,  Pa.;  E.  T.  Gill,  Haddon- 
field,    N.    J.;    M.    A.    Phillips,   Pomeroy, 
Pa.;  S.  N.  Root,  Landesville,  Pa. 

Sales  Conimittee 
M.  M.  llollingsworth,  Landenberg,  Pa.; 
M.  T.  Phillips,  Pomeroy,  Pa.;  E.  T. 
Gill.  Haddonfield,  N.  J.;  A.  J.  Fell, 
Lansdale,  Pa.;  I.  W.  Roberts,  1644  Land 
Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  L.  M. 
Merryman,  Sparks,  Md.;  H.  B.  Shenk, 
Sparks,  Md.;  G.  W.  Koser,  Biglerville, 
Pa.;  Lowell  Gable,  Paoli,  Pa. 


WHY  TEST  SEED  CORN? 

Most  people  have  heard  the  old  saying: 
"For  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was  lost 
For  want  of  the  shoe  the  horse  was  lost 
For  want  of  a  horse  the  rider  was  lost 
For  want  of  the  rider  the  battle  was  lost 
For  want  of  the  battle  the  nation  was  lost 
And   all   for   the   want   of  a   horse  shoe 

nail." 

Suppose  we  paraphrase  this  and  say: 
For  want  of  the  test  the  stand  was  lost 
For  the  want  of  the  stand  the  crop  was 

lost 
For  the  want  of  the  crop  the  interest  was 

lost 
For  the  want  of  the  interest  the  mortgage 

was  lost 
For  the  want  of  the  mortgage  the  farm 

was  lost 
For  the  want  of  the  farm  the  home  was 

lost 
All  for  the  want  of  the  SEED  CORN 

TEST. 

DON'T  TAKE  THE  RISKl 

BUCKS  COUNTY  FARM  BUREAU 


FRAUD  IN  GRASS  SEED 

SALE  IS  DISCOVERED 

A  report  has  reached  the  Pennsylvania 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  from  western 
states  to  beware  of  an  agency  called  Zen- 
ith Lawn  Accessory  Company,  Kansas 
City,  represented  by  Allen  W.  Miller. 

This  company  is  reported  to  be  selling 
meadow  fescue  at  $1.10  per  pound  whole- 
sale or  $1.50  per  pound  retail  and  is  call- 
ing it  the  "World's  Most  Beautiful  Blue- 
grass."     An    analysis    by    the    Colorado 
Seed  Laboratory  shows  that  this  seed  is 
nothing  more  than  ordinary  meadow  fes- 
cue which  is  being  sold  by  seed  houses 
in  the  eastern  states  for  as  little  as  12i 
cents  per  pound.    The  grass  sold  by  Mr, 
Miller  is  called  Herbae  Prati  in  order  to 
cover    up   its   identity    as    the   ordinary 
meadow  fescue. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gress,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  seed  analysis  work  for  Pennsylvania, 
states  that  he  will  take  immediate  steps 
to  prosecute  guilty  parties  in  case  such 
misrepresentation  of  farm  seeds  is  at- 
tempted in  Pennsylvania. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  shows  that 
70  per  cent,  of  all  co-operaUve  cheese 
factories  in  the  United  States  are  in 
Wisconsin,  that  60  per  cent,  of  farmers 
belonging  to  such  enterprises  are  located 
in  that  State,  and  that  70  per  cent  of 
the  business  handled  in  1928  by  co-opera- 
tive associations  for  marketing  cheese 
was  handled  by  Wisconsin  organisations. 


GL4SS  TANK  MILK  CARS 

George  G.  Pennington,  Manager  of  the 
Pennington  Construction  Co.,  of  Kencdy- 
ville,  has  contracted  with  the  Supplcc- 
Wills-Jones  Milk  Company  to  remodel 
the  milk  plants  and  to  put  in  glass  sani- 
tary tanks  to  hold  the  milk  which  will 
run  into  glass  sanitary  tank  cars.  These 
cars  will  deliver  the  milk  to  the  city  in 
tanks  instead  of  in  cans  as  now  used. 

The  change  from  cans  to  glass  tanks 
will  cost  considerable.  This  method  of 
delivering  milk  to  the  city  assures  pa- 
trons better  and  cleaner  milk. 

The  railroad  ci»mpany  will  furnish  the 
cars  but  the  v.Mk  conq)any  will  have  to 
supply  the  tanks.  These  tanks  will  cost 
about  .$10,000  apiece. 

Kent  farmers  will  now  realize  the  im- 
portance of  carrying  out  the  rules  pro- 
mulgated last  May  for  insuring  cleanli- 
ness on  the  farm  and  in  the  delivery  of 
milk  to  the  cooling  stations.— Kent  News, 
Md. 


FARMERS  BUY  308,298 

TONS  OF  FERTILIZER 

According  to   a  report  issued   by  the 
Pennsylvania     Bureau     of     Foods     and 
Chemistry,    farmers    in    the    State    pur- 
chased 308,298  tons  of  fertilizer  and  251, 
836  tons  of  agricultural  lime  during  1923. 
The  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Chemistry 
issued  266  licenses  for  the  sale  of  com- 
mercial  fertilizings   during   1924,  the  re- 
port indicates.     These  licenses  represent 
1375     brands     and     kinds     of     material. 
About  one-half  of  these  brands  represent 
high-grade  mixed  fertilizer  containing  14 
per  cent,  or  more  of  plant  food.    That 
Pennsylvania  farmers  are  still  buying  too 
much  low  grade  fertilizer  is  evident  from 
the   fact  that   a  total  of  366  brands  or 
about  25  per  cent,  of  all  brands  registered 
during    1924    represented    fertilizer   con- 
taining less  than   14  per  cent,  of  plant 
food. 


I^ss  than  one-half  of  the  corn  crop 
in  the  Corn  Belt  States  reached  ma- 
turity before  the  first  killing  frost  this 
year,  according  to  reports  received  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Usually  about  91  per  cent,  of 
the  crop  reaches  maturity  by  that  time 
compared  with  48  per  cent,  this  year. 

Frozen  water-pipes  are  always  bad, 
but  it  seems  as  though  they're  worst  in 
cold  weather.  Better  see  that  they're 
all  protected. 


BED  THE  COWS 

Use  plenty  of  bedding  for  the  cows. 
It  is  practically  impossible  to  produce 
clean  milk  if  the  cows'  flanks  and  udders 
are  soiled.  Bedding  also  absorbs  liquid 
manure  and  saves  it  for  use  on  land  that 
needs  it. 


Briar  patches  and  thorn  apples  may 
give  food  and  shelter  to  pheasants  and 
rabbits,  but  then  you  have  said  it  all. 
Real  honest  to  goodness  trees— pines  and 
hardwoods— will  do  as  well  and  produce 
a  valuable  crop  at  the  same  time. 


ONE-THIRD  OF  FARMERS 

USE  CREAM  SEPARATORS 

About    one-third    of    the    farmers    in 
Pennsylvania  are  using  cream  separators. 
The     information     shows     that     almost 
66,000  cream  separators  are  now   in   use 
in  the  state.     This  number  is  about  two 
per  cent,  less  than  the  number  in  use  a 
year  ago.     Concerning  this  decrease,  ii  is 
stated,  "As  the   market  for  whole  milk 
improves,  the  number  of  cream  separa- 
tors decreases.     Near  cities  and  industrial 
centers,  very  few  of  these  machines  are 
now   in   use,  while  in  the  more  remote 
sections    the   number  is  increasing.     For 
example,   there   is    a   steady   increase   in 
such  counties  as  Clarion,  Clearfield   and 
Cameron    but    a    decrease    in    Delaware, 
Chester,  Dauphin,  Allegheny  and  Wash-      ^ 
ington  Counties." 


More  than  doubling  in  the  last  year  the 
number  of  herds  under  supervision.  New 
Jersey,  in  common  with  several  other 
eastern  states,  is  making  rapid  strides 
toward  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis 
in  dairy  herds.  Dairymen  of  the  state 
have  kept  step  with  the  popular  demand 
for  clean  milk,  and  the  progress  has  been 
particularly  marked  in  those  zones 
supplying  communities  where  ordinances 
have  been  passed  restrictmg  the  sai'.*  of 

raw  milk. 
/  That  dairy  herds  once  cleaned  can  be 

^kept  fairly  free  from  the  disease  is  the 
asserticm  of  Dr.  J.  H.   McNeil,  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of   Animal   Industry  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  whose 
force  has  been   working  in  co-operation 
with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry in  the  campaign.       Dr.   McNeil's 
report  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
foi    the  year  terminating  June  thirtieth 
shows  that  retests  of  herds  under  super- 
vision  have  resulted   in  only  about   two 
per  cent  of  reactors,  as  compared  with 
thirty  per  cent,  the  average  percentaLJe  on 
initial  tests.     The  total  nun)l)er  of  herds 
under  supervision  in  New  Jersey  at  the 
close   of  the   fiscal   year,  June  30,   1924, 
amounted    to    1,540,    comprising    2.5,825 

animals. 

Public    interest    in    the    movement    to 
provide  better  milk  is  crystalizing  rapidly 
in  New  Jersey  communities  since  health 
authorities    have    broadcasted    facts    ex- 
plaining the  danger  from  the  use  of  raw 
milk    from    tubercular   cattle.       Federal 
statistics,  showing  that  at  least  forty  per 
cent  of  all  tuberculous  children  \mder  five 
years  of  age  contracted  the  disease  from 
milk     of    tubercular    cows,     have    indi- 
cated the  extent  of  the  menace.     All  milk 
from    tubercular    cows,    unless    properly 
pasteurized,   is    dangerous.     Many    cities 
in  New  Jersey  now  refuse  to  permit  the 
sale  of  raw  milk  except  from  herds  given 
a  clean  bill  of  health  by  the  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  require 
that  all  other  milk  be  pasteurized.     Phy- 
sicians  hold   that  raw   milk   from   clean 
healthy   cows    is   absolutely   essential   to 
the  proper  nourishment  and  growth  of 
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NEW  JERSEY  STATE 

AGRICULTURAL  WEEK 

The  tenth  annual  meeHng  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Agricultural  Convention  and 
Farm  Products  Show,  will  be  held  in 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  January  13th  to 
16th,  1925,  inclusive. 

The  various  state  agricultural  organi- 
zations will  hold  meetings  during  the  four 

dflvs 

On  Thursday,  the  15th,  the  New  Jersey 
Holstein  Friesian,  Guernsey  and  Ayr- 
shire Breeders  Associations  will  hold  in- 
dividual meetings. 

A  "Dairymen's  Get  Together"  Banquet 
will  be  held  on  Thursday  evening. 

The  Farm  Products  Show  will  be  held 
in  the  Armory,  during  each  day  of  the 
Convention  Week. 


children,  and  most  of  the  new  niilk 
ordinances  provide  for  the  sale  of  lioth 
the  raw  and  pasteurized  product,  i)roper- 
ly  labeled. 

An  intensive  campaign  that  wou'd 
cover  the  State  as  rapidly  as  possible  is 
said  by  officials  of  the  Bureau  to  be  the 
most  economical  method  of  handling  the 
situation.  New  Jersey  appropriated 
$100,000  during  the  last  fiscal  year  and 
maae  a  suppicuicnicu  aiJiJi"j/ti"t.>^..  v,. 
$35,000  to  indemnity  owners.  In  addilion 
to  this  amount,  the  State  received  from 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
sufficient  funds  to  match  the  State  Ap- 
propriation. 

During  the  year,  35,713  animals  were 
tested,  with  4,296  reacting,  or  a  ];eroen- 
tage  of  approximately  12  per  cent.  All 
condemned  cattle  were  slaughtered  and 
appraisd  according  to  the  beef,  dairy  or 
breeding  value  of  the  animal  .and  indem- 
nity paid  the  owners  from  the  State- 
Federal  funds.  During  the  year  indem- 
nity was  paid  on  3,912  animals,  488  of 
which  were  purebred  and  3,424  grade 
animals. 

New  Jersey  is  still  confronted  with  a 
large    problem    before    the    clean-up    is 
complete,  as  the  total  number  of  dairy 
cattle  in  the  State  is  estimated  at  175,000, 
while     only     approximately    25,000    are 
under  supervision.     No  dairyman,  imder 
the  present  law,  is  compelled  to  have  his 
herd  inspected  for  tuberculosis.     It  is  a 
matter  of  choice  with  each  producer,  but 
many    producers    want    inspection    and 
supervision   and   the  Bureau   is  daily  in 
receipt  of  many  requests  for  herd  testing. 
"The    excellent    showing    of    the    last 
year's   work   indicates    that    tuberculosis 
can  be  eradicated  from  the  domesticated 
animals",  says  Dr.  McNeil.     "The  resulls 
attained  are,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to 
the   splendid   co-operation    given    to   the 
Bureau     of     Animal     Industry     by     tl.e 
breeders   and  dairymen  in  cleaning  and 
disinfecting  their  premises  following  tests 
and    in   the   purchase   of  herd   additions 
originating  in  herds  under  supervision  or 
from    areas    declared    to    be    free    from 
tuberculosis." 


MARKETING  MILK  IN  CONNETICUT 

By  C.  E.  HOUGH 


(Continued 
high  enough  fluid  price  so  that  there 
is  not  much  use  in  trying  to  bid  above 

it. 
Question— What  is  the  net  price  to  the 

farmer? 
Answer— This  varies  according  to  the 
diflFerence  between  the  value  of  surplus 
milk  and  the  price  of  fluid  milk,  and 
according  to  the  per  cent,  of  surplus. 
It  will  run  all  the  way  from  %  cent  to 
1%  cents  a  quart,  lower  than  the  fluid 

price. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  when 
production  is  the  smallest,  our  pool 
price  will  come  up  close  to  the  fluid 
price.  In  seasons  of  the  year  when 
we  have  a  larger  surplus  and  espec- 
ially when  the  surplus  is  lower  in 
value  ,the  difference  will  often  spread 
to  a  cent  a  quart. 
Questlon-What    are    your    membership 

dues? 
Answer-A  dollar  per  cow  per  year, 
collected  through  the  dealer.  We  hove 
had  but  one  breach  of  contract  on  the 
part  of  a  dealer  since  we  have  been 
doing  business  on  the  contract  basis. 
That  dealer  was  so  small  we  should 


Successful  Dairymen 


INSIST  ON 

LEWIS  LINSEED  MEAL 

The  Genuine  Linseed  Mt^al  Made 
the  "Old  Process"  Way 

By 

John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Company 

Lafayette  Building,  Ph-ladelphia,  Pa. 
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hardly  count  him.     We  have  had  25  or 
30  producers    who   have    broken   their 
contracts.     We  have  a  series  of  meet- 
ings every  spring  at  which  the  farmers 
have    the    privilege    of    signing    their 
contracts    that    show    the    number   of 
cows   owned   by   each   farmer. 
Question— How  do  you  account  for  the 
fact   that    you    don't    get    competition 
from   long  distance  milk? 
Answer— The  regulations  set  up  by  the 
state  are  giving  us  standards  for  pro- 
duction   that   our   adjoining  states   do 
not  have.     They  have  city  regulations 
which   are  high,  yet  they  have  prac- 
tically   no    state    regulations    of    mdk 
supply.     The  markets  to  the  north  of 
us    which    are    most    likely    to    annoy 
us   have   no    state   supervision   of   the 
milk  supply   whatever  and   our   state 
officials  would   not  permit  milk  to  be 
brought   into   the  state   unless   it   was 
produced  under  conditions  comparable 
to  our  own.     We  have  been  under  state 
supervision    for    seven    years    and    if 
they  start  in  now,  they  will   find  us 
seven  years  ahead  of  them  seven  years 
from  now. 


Manufacturers  of  DUTCH 


BOY  Paint  Products 
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SCIENCE  IN  REUTION  TO 
FEEDING    DAIRY    CAHLE 

In  1887  Experiment  Stations  were  established  at  the  several  Agricultural 
Colleges  This  was  made  possible  by  an  Act  of  Congress,  making  a  definite 
appropriation  for  this  purpose.  This  was  the  first  movement,  on  a  nation- 
wide basis,  to  place  the  different  phases  of  agriculture  on  a  scientific  basis. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  Dairy  Industry,  not  only  to  the  dairy- 
man, but  to  the  population  as  a  whole,  the  feeding  of  dairy  cattle  has  had  a 
very  prominent  part  in  the  work  of  all  the  Experiment  Stations  in  the  East. 
All  our  knowledge  of  Feeds,  their  proper  combination,  and  their  effect  on  the 
milk  flow  of  the  dairy  cow,  is  the  direct  result  of  very  careful  scientific  experi- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  Agricultural  College  Experiment  Stations. 

The  modern  dairy  business  is  based  on,  and  is  a  result  of  such  scientific 
experiments.  The  findings  are  not  secret,  they  are  open  to  the  world,  how- 
ever, they  must  be  applied  before  benefits  can  accrue  to  dairymen  re- 
mained for  the  farmers'  own  organization  to  take  full  advantage  of  all  the 
experimental  work  of  all  the  prominent  dairy  states  of  the  East.  Tl'^y  were 
tlTfirst  to  use  all  the  knowledge  of  feeds  and  feeding  available  and  the  first 
to  pufit  to  practical  use  in  making  a  dairy  feed  the  "Open  Formula." 

There  are  no  secrets  about  the  feeding  value  of  any  of  the  Ingredients 
now  used  in  the  manufacture  of  dairy  feeds,  or  the  proportions  that  should  be 
used  When  scientific  experiments  establish  new  feeding  principles  which 
will 'be  of  value  to  the  dairymen  they  will  be  incorporated  in  the  Open 
Formula  by  the  farmer's  own  organization. 

For  better  results  feed  Open  Formula  Dairy  Feeds.        Buy  co-operatively 
See  the  distributor  in  your  community.     If  Open  Formula  Dairy  Feeds  are  not 
distributed  in  your  locality,  write. 

Pennsylvania  Farmers'  Cooperative 
Federation,  Inc. 


817-25  Heed  Building 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS'  REVIEW 
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tS^oid  the  Winter  Slump 

in  milk,  yield  ^ 


The  winter  months  are  the  critical  period  of  the 
year  for  the  dairyman.  The  herd  may  come  through 
the  summer  showing  a  nice  profit — only  to  see  it 
wiped  out  by  a  slump  in  milk  production,  or  disease, 
or  both. 

No  need  to  suffer  an  annual  dairy  loss  in  winter. 
By  investing  a  few  cents  a  day  in  Kow-Kare  the 
milk-making  organs  of  all  your  cows  will  be  invigor- 
ated so  that  the  strain  of  dry  feeding  will  not  break 
down  their  production. 

Kow-Kare  is  a  medicine-tonic  that  acts  di- 
rectly on  the  milk-making  organs,  the  digestion  and 
assimilation.  It  builds  a  permanent  vigor  in  these 
key  organs,  enabling  the  cow  to  thrive  and  milk  to 
capacity  on  the  regular  winter  diet. 

To  uze  Kow-Kare  is  a  sane  investment.  It  is 
health  and  profit  insurance.  Its  slight  cost  is  returned 
many  times  in  the  quickly-noticeable  improvement 
ia  milk  flow. 

The  Kow-Kare  feeding  plan  is  winning  thou- 
sands of  new  recruits  among  dairymen  yearly.  The 
usual  method  is  to  feed  a  tablespoonful  of  Kow- 
Kare  twice  a  day,  one  week  of  each  month  during 
the  winter.  The  cost  averages  only  about  a  cent  a 
day  per  cow. 

Begin  now  with  Kow-Kare.  Your  dealer  has  it 
— feed  stores,  general  stores,  druggists — in  $1.25  and 
C5c  packages.   Order  direct  if  yours  is  not  supplied. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

LYNDONVILLE,  VT. 


Do  You  Have 
A  Sick  Cow! 

Kovr-Kare  has  back  of  It 
a  quarter-century  record 
of  success  in  the  treatment 
of  such  cow  ailmenta  as 
Barrenness,  Abortion,  Re- 
tained Afterbirth,  Scours. 
Garget,  Milk  Fever.Lost 
Appetite,  etc.  It  builds  up 
the  digestive  and  genital 
organs  to  a  vieof  that 
makes  them  function  nat- 
urally. 

As  an  aid  at  the  Calving 
period  Kow-Karo  has  no 
equal. 

Send  for  valuable  free 
treatise,  "The  Home  Cow 
Doctor. " 


Are  You  Getting 

Clean  Milk? 


PURITY  Cot- 
ton   DiMra    are 

made  In  any  size 
from  5  1-2  In.  to 
7  m.  dlam..  for 
all  makes  ot 
stralniTs  or  fllt^ 
ers.  8«'nd  for  a 
trial  order. 


If  you  are  straining  milk  through  cloths  or  fine  mesh 
screen  strainers,  you  are  not  removing  all  the  dirt  and 

sediment  from  the  milk. 

Thousands  of  milk  producers  have  found  by  actual  test 

Dr.  Clark 

Purity  Milk  Strainer 

is  the  only  strainer  made  that  can  possibly  remove  ALL  the 
fine  dirt,  muck  and  other  sediment  from  milk.    These  results 

i'guarantet'd  or  your  money  refunded.  

Purity  Milk  Strainers  are  used  by  the  largest  milk  producers  in 
the  United  States,  including  Borden,  Van  Camp,  Carnation. 
Mohawk,  and  Shtffield  Farms  Dairies,  and  thousands  ol  m- 
dividual  producers.  ,       •  , 

Made  in  two  sizes:— 10  quart  and  18  quart.    Ask  your 
Jjealer,  or  write  ua  for  descriptive  circular  and  prices. 

Purity  Stamping  Company 

Dept.  F  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Worlds  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Cotton 
DlrtCB  for  strainers  and  filters. 


COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS 

NORTHERN  BERKS  CX)UNTY  CX)W  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 

Albert   S.   Sarig,  of   Bowers,   Berks   County,   Pennsylvania,   again   leads   in   the 
production  of  milk  in  the  Northern  Berks  County  Cow  'J'csting  Association  dunng 

October    1924. 

Mr.'sarlg  is  a  l)rfeder  of  Holstein  Freislan  cows  and  is  a  director  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association.  ,      ,    ,.      .  .    X.  .    1       .1        1 

In  the  first  10  cows  records,  Mr.  Sarig's  cows  ranked  hrsl  and  thud,     lie  also 
had  nine  other  cows  classed  as  deserving  special  niention. 

The  ten  highest  cows  in  butterfat  i)roduction  were  as  follows. 

Owner  Breed 

Albert   S.   Sarig    \i.  U. 

George   I  .evan    G.  H. 

Albert  S.  Sarig  It.  H. 

Paul   Kohlcr   R-  H. 

TT.       T>        TT       n       „l-„^1.  l<  H 

X',    IJ,    llWiH.*lfc^"VI» " 

J.  C.  Balthaser   G.  H. 

Wm.    Mertz    K.  H. 

Paul    Kohleer    R-  H. 

Walter  Sunday    G.  H. 

J.  C.  Balthaser G.  H. 


FOOD  CHEATERS  PAY 

STATE  $2,045   IN   MONTH 

Food  cheaters  in  Pennsylvania  paid 
the  State  $2,0i5  during  October  for  their 
illegal  acts.  Director  James  Foust,  Bu- 
reau of  Foods  and  Cliemistry,  rei)orts 
that  the  heaviest  fines  came  from  retail- 
ers who  sold  stale  eggs  for  fresh  ones  and 
milk  low  in  butter  fat.  The  prosecutions 
are  the  results  of  vigerous  steps  taken  by 
food  law  officials  to  eradicate  cheaters 
and  defraudcrs. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  there  is  great 
temptation  to  sell  cold  storage  and  stale 
eggs  for  strictly  fresh  ones. 


)unds 

Per  Cent. 

Pounds 

Milk 

Fat 

Butterfat 

1984 

4.4 

H7.3 

142G 

8.8 

55.6 

1736 

8.1 

53.8 

1581 

8.8 

53.8 

151fi 

8JS 

53.2 

1612 

8.1 

50.0 

1488 

8.8 

49.3 

1426 

8.2 

46.6 

1396 

8.2 

44.6 

1309 

8.0 

40.9 

ki 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 

Carl  A.  Sager,  Tester 


During  the  month  of  November,  26  herds  were  tested  with  319  c«.ws  m  rinlk 
49    drv      Five    unprofitable   cows    were   sold   during   the   month.     Ihis    brings 
me  total   lii'imber   of  boarder   cows   to   32,   which   have   been   disposed   of  m  seven 
months  of  testing  work.     Sixty-six  cows  produced  over  1000  pounds  of  milk  and 
31   cows   went   over  the   1200  pound   mark.     Thirty-seven   cows   produced   over   40 


and 

the  total 


31   cow; 

pounds  of  fat  and  16  made  50  pounds  or  more.  ,     x-       *      *u  ^t-u 

The  ten  highest  cows  in  the  association  for  butterfat  production  for  the  month 

of  November  were  as  follows: 

Name  and  Breed  Age 

of  C«w  Yrs. 

No.  20,  P.  B.  H.  8 

No.  22,  P.  B.  H. 
No.  2,  P.  B.  H. 


Owner 
Wm.  H.  Landis 
Wm.  H.  Landis 
Wm.  H.  Landis 
Wm.  H.  I-andis 
Owen  Gerhart 
Wm.  H.  Landis 
Wm.  H.  Landis 
Levi  G.  Schultz,  Est. 
C.  Wm.  Haywood 
H.  K.  Lesher 


Lbs. 
Milk 
1875 
1581 


1737 
1656 
1746 
1440 
1515 
1449 
792 
1464 


Lbs. 
Butterfat 
84.38 
66.65 
66.00 
57.96 
57.62 
57.60 
57.57 
56.51 
65.44 
64.17 


No.  4,  P.  B.  H 

M.  Belle,  Gr  .H. 

No.  21,  P.  B.  H. 

No.  15,  P.  B.  H. 

No.  6,  Gr.  H. 

Buttercup  2,  Gr. 

Daisy  Gr.  H. 
Highest  herd  average  milk  production: 
Name  Cows  Milking 

Wm.  H.  Landis   J^ 

Warren  Schultz   *^ 

Owen  Gerhart 

Harvey  Murphy  

A.  K.  Rothenberger  

Highest  herd  average  butterfat  production 

Name 

Wm.  H.   Landis    

Warren  Schultz 

Owen  Gerhart   

Harvey  Murphy   

C.  Wm.  Haywood   

Highest  herd  average  test 

Name  .,- 

School  of  Horticulture   "-^I^ 

W.  J.  Hendren  "."Z 

C.  Wm.  Haywood   ^'J" 

'''  \he^lSestteVtingcowfoVVhV                         a'^pure  bred  Jersey  owned  by  the 
School  of  Horticulture,  her  test  being  8  per  cent. 


19 
13 

16 


Cows  Milking 
19 
13 
19 
13 
14 


Average  Test 


Average  Lbs.  Milk 
1147 
1032 

986 

980 

939 

Average  Lbs.  Fat 
42.02 
35.12 
34.00 
32.33 
31.18 

Breed 
Mixed 
Jersey 
Jersey 
Guernsey 


PENNSYLVANIA  AYRSHIRE  TRIO  WIN  SILVER  MEDALS 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARMERS 

USE  MORE  SILOS 

According     to     information     recently 
gathered    by    the    State    Department    of 
Agriculture,  farmers  in  Pennsylvania  are 
increasing  their  numbers  of  silos. 

Approximately  55,000  farms  have  silos 
in  use  at  the  present  time.  This  is  26 
per  cent,  of  all  farms  in  the  state  and 
represents  an  increase  of  2  per  cent,  over 
the  number  of  farms  a  year  ago. 

According  to  the  figures  completed 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  almost  4,000 
silos  erected  during  the  past  year. 


Three  more  Keystone  State  Ayr- 
shires  have  qualified  a  place  in  the 
bovine  Hall  of  Fame.  These  three  lied 
and  Whites  have  produced  as  much  as 
ten  average  dairy  cows  in  this  state  in 
one  year.  The  average  cow  produces 
3990  lbs.  milk  while  these  Red  and 
Whites  have  a  combined  yield  of  41,637 

lbs. 

Freshening  as  a  senior  three-year-old 
Valley  Forge  Mosshawk  produced  suf- 
ficient milk  and  butterfat  to  gain  sixth 
place  in  the  breed  for  her  age  and 
qualify  for  an  Association  Silver  Medal. 
Her  yield  of  16,618  lbs.  of  4.19%  milk, 
677.42  lbs.  of  butterfat  is  far  more 
creditable  when  it  is  recalled  that  last 
year,  as  a  senior  two-year-old,  she  was 
the  highest  producer  in  her  class,  win- 
ning a  Silver  Cup  and  a  Silver  Medal. 
She  is  owned  by  Masonic  Homes  Farm, 
Elizabethtown,  Pennsylvania. 

Betty's  Son's  Belle  of  Old  Forge, 
owned  by  W.  L.  Gladfelter,  Spring  Grove, 
Pennsylvania,  wins  her  Silver  Medal  in 
the  Roll  of  Honor,  300  days  production 
with  calf,  on  her  record  of  11,950  lbs. 
of  milk,  490.41  lbs.  of  butterfat.  In 
the  Advanced  Registry  she  is  credited 
with  12,687  lbs.  of  milk,  629.03  lbs.  of 
butterfat.    She  is  by  Betty's  Son,  whose 


daughters  with  first  calf  are  rapidly 
gaining  for  him  a  place  among  the 
breed's  leading  sires.  His  first  eight 
daughters  with  records  at  an  average 
age  of  2  years  and  178  days  average  9678 
lbs.  of  milk,  400.80  lbs.  of  butterfat,  in 
an   average  period  of  333   days. 

Glen   Foerd   Farm,  Torresdale,   Phila- 
delphia,   is    the    owner    of    Glen    Foerd     ^ 
Star    Madonna,    the    third    cow    of    the 
trio.     She  wins  her  Silver  Medal  also  in 
the    Roll    of    Honor    wilh    a    yield    of 
11,076  lbs.  of  milk,  189.55  lbs.  of  butter- 
fat.    In   the    Advanced    Registry   she   is 
credited  with   12,7^^2  lbs.  of  milk,  668.62 
lbs.   of  butterfat.    She  is  by  Penshurst 
Rising    Star,   probably   one    of   the   best 
young    bulls    of    the    breed.    His    first 
ninteen  daughters,  with   first  calf,  aver- 
age   11,866    lbs.    of    milk,    486    lbs.    of 
butterfat. 


High  grade  marl  gives  about  the  same 
results  as  limestone  in  making  clover 
grow,  is  used  in  the  same  quantity  to 
the  acre. 


Gleanings  From  the  Field 

MEMBERSHIP  WORK  IN   WESTERN  END    TERRITORY 


Uncle  Ab  says  the  needle  in  the  hay- 
stack is  a  comfortable  situation  these 
days  compared  with  the  mowing  ma- 
chine in  the  snowbank. 


Feel  Secure 


When  winter  comes  the  man  who 
owns  a  Unadilla  Silo  knows  what 
it  means  to  feel  secure  about 
feed  for  his  live  stock. 

He  knows  that  his  plentiful 
supply  of  good,  succulent,  meat 
and  milk  producing  silage  will 
always  be  in  the  best  condition 
and  will  lose  none  of  its  valuable 
juices. 

He  knows  he  has  a  durable, 
strong,  frost  resisting  and  weather 
defying  structure.  Have  you 
these  profitable  advantages  ? 
Write  today  for  our 

Big  Catalog,  Free 

The  most  interesting  story  of 
silos  ever  written.  Gives  com- 
plete details  of  the  Unadilla. 
Also  ask  to  see  our  liberal  dis- 
counts for  cash  and  early  orders. 
Time  payments  if  desired. 

Address 

UNADILLA.  SILO  CO. 
BOX  D  Unadilla,  N.  Y* 


UNADILLA 
SILOS 


Willard 

Stordw|(e  Battery 
and   Service  Station 


Starting,  lighting,  ignition— storage 
batteries  of  every  description,  make 
and  for  every  parpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  shop. 

OUR  SERVICE  is  unbiased  and 
dependable. 

Pusey   &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 


WEST  CIESTEI.  Pi 


CSATESflLLE.  PA. 


During  the  latter  part  of  November 
and  early  December,  a  membership  drive 
was  conducted  which  covered  a  small 
portion  of  Frederick  County,  Md.;  Wash- 
ington County,  Md.;  and  a  part  of 
Franklin  County,  Pa.  This  work  was  an 
extension  of  the  campaign  in  that  sec- 
tion last  February  which  was  cut  short 
by  a  severe  snowstorm. 

A  total  of  136  members  were  signed  up 
representing  about  817  cows.  Washing- 
ton County  locals  held  meetings  and 
elected  delegates  to  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  As.so- 
ciation.  A  new  local  of  something  over 
30  members  was  established  at  Middle- 
town,  Md.,  in  Frederick  County  and  a 
delegate    from     this    branch     was     also 


WARN  AGAINST  DANGER 
m  OF  FEEDING  MOLDY  CX)RN 

11  Warning  against  the  danger  of  feeding 
moldy  corn  to  livestock  is  given  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try. One  feeding  of  moldy  corn  may  be 
suflRcient  to  poison  an  entire  stable  of 
animals,  according  to  the  State  officials. 
They  say  further  that  forage  poisoning 
and  intestinal  disorders  will  likely  occur 
following  the  feeding  of  moldy  food. 
Although  horses  and  mules  seem  most 
susceptible,  all  farm  animals  are  subject 
to  these  diseases.  Affected  animals  show 
symptoms  of  poisoning,  will  stagger 
about,  and  may  finally  die.  In  case  such 
symptoms  develop,  state  officials  advise 
getting  in  touch  with  the  local  veterinar- 
ian as  soon  as  possible. 


elected.  Most  of  the  Franklin  County, 
Pa.,  dairymen  who  joined  were  jilaced  in 
ll:e  Mcrcersburg,  Pa.,  local.  This  branch 
is  one  of  the  most  active  and  enthusiastic 
locals  of  our  territory.  The  co-opera- 
tive spirit  which  is  the  heart  of  co-opera- 
tive marketing  is  very  evident  iiere.  Field 
men  who  canvassed  in  this  section  turned 
in  apj)r()ximately  flO  per  cent,  of  the  men 
called  upon  as  members.  This  is  a  mark 
that  some  of  the  older  dairy  territories 
can  not  hit. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  county  agents 
and  old  members  for  their  splendid  co- 
operation in  this  drive.  Their  advice  and 
assistance  helped  very  materially  in  mak- 
ing the  work  a  success  and  we  wish  to 
take  this  opp;)rtunity  of  extending  our 
appreciation. 


DENMARK    INCREASING 

NUMBER  OF  COWS 
The  total  number  of  horned  cattle 
in  Denmark  on  July  15,  1924,  was 
2,660,000,  against  2,523,000  in  July,  1923, 
an  increase  of  about  143,000  heads, 
according  to  Smr  Tidende  of  September 
17,  1924.  The  number  of  milk  cows  and 
heifers  in  calf  was  1,368,031,  against 
1,.S:J9,047  in  1923,  showing  on  increase  of 
about  29,000  heads  only,  but  there  was 
a  greater  increase  in  the  number  of 
heifers  not  yet  in  calf,  about  97,500  heads 
more  than  in  1923,  which  indicates  the 
intention  of  the  dairy  farmers  to  in- 
crea.se  their  stocks  of  dairy  cows  in  the 
ensuing  year. 


BEVERLY    IN    LINE    FOR 

BETTER  MILK  RULES 
The  city  of  Beverly,  P/urlinj?t m  county, 
has  joined  the  "Better  Milk"  communi- 
ties of  New  Jersey,  by  adopting  a  model 
health  ordinance,  governing  the  gravies 
of  milk  that  can  he  .sold  in  that  town. 
This  ordinance  follows  the  specifications 
adopted  in  mimnrous  other  communi- 
ties, where  the  campaign  for  a  safe  i:nd 
sanitary  milk  supply  has  materialized 
into  city  ordinances.  The  aim  of  such 
ordinances  is  to  eliminate  numerous  con- 
fusing grades  and  to  protect  b!)th  the 
public  and  the  hontst  dealer.  Women's 
clubs,  health  departments  and  county 
farm  agents  have  aided  in  procuring  the 
protective  legislation  in  several  counties. 


ASSISTANT  AGRICULTURAL 
STATISTICIAN  AND  JUNIOR 
AGRICULTURAL  STATISTIOAN 

Examinations  for  assistant  agricul- 
tural statistician  and  junior  agricul- 
tural statistician  will  be  held  throughaut 
the  country  on  January  21,  1925.  They 
are  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  at  entrance  salaries  of  $2,100 
and  $1,860  a  year,  with  advancement. 

Full  information  and  api)lication 
blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  or  from  United  States 
Civil  Service  examiners  at  the  post  oflSce 
or  custom  house  in  any  city. 


A  cream  of  onion  and  potato  siup 
makes  a  mighty  satisfying  supper  dish 
for  these  cold  days.  It's  filling  and 
nourishing,  too. 


PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY 

FARM  PRODUCTS  SHOW 

The  Philadelphia  Vegetable  (Irowers 
Co-operative  Association  and  the  North- 
ern Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
held  its  second  annual  Farm  Products 
Show  in  Philadelphia  on  December  5th 
and  6th,  1924. 

Special  prizes  for  celery,  root  crops, 
potatoes,  corn  and  other  vegetable  pro- 
ducts were  awarded. 

Prizes  were  also  awarded  in  Home 
Economics  exhibits  for  canning  and  pre- 
serving, fruits  and  baking. 

The  show  was  held  in  the  Free  Library 
Building,    Frankford,    Philadelphia. 

Th^  Dairy  Council  was  among  the  ex- 
hibitors. 


The  farmer  who  milks  cows  and  then 
buys  oleo  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  Icok 
his  cows  in  the  face. 


Most  house  plants  thrive  in  the  tem- 
perature best  for  healthy  human  beings 
—65  to  68  degrees  F.  by  day,  with  a  drop 
of  only  10  to  16  degrees  during  the  night. 


COW-TESTER'S  HAND- 
BOOK RECENTLY  ISSUED 
A  handbook  for  cow  testers  has  been 
prepared  and  published  by  the  Ignited 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  will  be  of  considerable  value  and 
help  to  the  men  engaged  in  the  work  of 
testing  cov.s  for  iir:»duction  in  cow  test- 
ing associations.  Many  testers  are  not 
especially  trained  for  their  particular 
work,  but  by  following  the  suggesti  ms 
of  the  handbook  and  the  standard  meth- 
r-ds  advised,  they  will  make  tluir  rec:)rd8 
much  more  valuable  to  the  dairymen, 
and  also  more  useful  in  the  various 
studies  by  the  department  based  on  such 
records.  Flvery  tester  should  have  one 
of  these  handbooks;  they  are  printed  in 
a  convenient  size  for  carrying  in  the 
pocket. 

The  handb(K)k  not  only  informs  the 
tester  just  how  to  do  his  work  in  the 
most  valuable  way,  but  also  informs  the 
owner  of  the  herd  just  what  he  can  ex- 
pect of  the  tester.  A  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  duties  of  the  tester  by  both 
the  tester  and  the  owner  of  the  herd 
should  aid  materially  in  promoting  har- 
mony and  better  cooperation  in  cow  test- 
ing work. 

A  copy  of  the  handbook,  which  is 
called  Miscellaneous  Circular  No.  26,  may 
be  secured  upon  request,  as  long  as 
the  supply  lasts,  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D,  C. 


PENNSYLVANIA    STATE 

CHAMPION       GUERNSEY 

Gertrude  Claire  99550,  owned  by  F. 
R.  Hartzell  of  Renfrew,  Pennsylvania, 
is  the  new  Pennsylvania  State  Cham- 
pion Guernsey  in  Class  C.  She  has  a 
record  of  18942.50  Ibs^  of  milk  and 
893.41    lbs.    of   butterfat. 


A  GOOD 

Stave  Silo 
LOW  in  Price 

Superiority  of  workmanship  and  qual* 
ity  of  materials  make  Crasco  Silos  good 
for  unusual  service.  Made  of  selected 
tongue  and  grooved  stock  and  bound 
with  steel  rods.  Doors 
close  tight  and  open 
easily.  Convenient 
door  front  ladder. 

The  result  of  years 
of  experience  in  mak- 
,  ing  superior  silos  such 
as  the  Craine  Triple 
Wall.  Write  for  com- 
plete information. 


ClHli 


rPATT^F  sun  CCt. 


Write 
for  this 
booklet 

"How  to  raise  baby  ehicka — and 
make  them  lay  in  five  months" 

That's  the  way  to  make  real  profits  from 
raising  chicks.  This  book  tells  you  how 
to  get  them  started  laying  early — how 
to  keep  them  producing  heavily. 

Kerr  s  Lively  Chicks  are  bred  from 
the  stock  that  produced  our  winning 
hens  in  the  last  Vineland  and  Bergen 
County  International  Egg  Laying  Com- 
petitions. If  you  want  ncavy  laying 
pullets,  buy  Kerr  Chicks.  100%  l»ve 
delivery  guaranteed — and  that  every  chick  I 
will  be  vigorous  and  healthy  upon  arrival.     I 

Write  for  the  booklet,  prices  and  "The 
Poultry  Outlook  for  1925."     It  is  Free. 

THE  KERR   CHICKERIES,  Inc. 
(Member    Inttraatiomil  Babt  Ckick   Auotiahoa) 
Box  37,  SpriMfi«l<J.  **«»•.     Box  37,  N«w«rk,  N.  J. 
Box  37,  FrenchfowB.  N.  J.  Box  37,  Syrscui*.  N.  T. 


CRUMB'S  g%« 
Stanchions 


are  guaranteed  to  please 
the  purchaser.  They  are 
shipped  subject  to  trial 
in  the  buyer's  stable.  They 
are  right. 

Send  for  booklet 

WALLACE  B.  CRUMB 

Box  2.  Forestville,  Conn. 


Ypiryc  SAVES  TEATS 


T    ^ATp^    ■  B^*^  W  ^  From  Going  Blind 

^wLf^^        F*'  SPIDCII.  INFECTIOUS  SCABS. 
^W^JT      ^         INJURCO  or  rROSTKD  TEATS. 
I  Pf  ^^  .^  ^  Ai)plf  Teat  Trieve  when  cows' 
teuts  have  orlHces  scabbed  oTer 
or  ball-liko  swelling  near  the  and. 
Quickly  relieves  soreness.  Ueslores 
teat  to  normal  before  nddor  becooies  af- 
fected. Prevents  cuntaKion.  invaluabU  to 
■II  Oalrym»n.   Kept  on  hand,  saves  time, 
and  losses.    Prio*  SI.OO,  p  ostage 
prepaid.    C.O.D.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HICKOK  PRODUCTS  CO.       B        awatonna.  Minn. 


Old  Money  Wanted 

Inspect  every  coin  you  Ret.  Many  werth  big 
l)remium8.  Will  pay  $50  for  1913  nickle 
with  Liberty  head  (not  Buffalo) ;  $50  for 
1894  dime  S.  mint.  Coins  as  late  as  1916 
are  worth  cash  premiums.  We  pay  cash 
premiums  for  all  rare  coins.  Get  posted  so 
you  will  know  a  valuable  coin  when  you  see 
one.  Send  4c  for  large  coin  circular.  May 
mean  big  profit  to  you. 
NUMISMATIC  BANK,  Dept.  576.  Fort  Wortk,  Tei. 


Keep  Ybur  Cows  IVom 

tt  ABORTING 

JR.  Don't  keep  on  losing  calves  and  letting  valuable 

d^^L  cows  become  barren.  End  Contagious  Abortion 

^wT!  by  using  ABORNO,  the  r  :•^ecf,  guaranteed 

»»i?*o"  remedy.   Eii.tilyndministered  treatment  lulls  a- 

~~T  i  bordon  perms  c-iick'y  \vt->,out  hanr.:-!;^  c.ittlc. 

Wi  ito  for  I''re«  .►'-'ok,  \rlUj  letteri  from  (uan. 

ABORNO  LABORATORY 
)     37  Jeff  St.  Lnnca«t*r,  Wis. 

V,".jrJBBKr" 
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MILK  PRODUCERS'  REVIEW 


January,  t925 


Read  What  These 

Pennsylvania  Dairymen 

Say  about  the  De  Laval  Milker 


"I  am  luilkinj;  12  cows  and  expect  to  milk  25 
Hs  the  winter  comes  on.  The  De  Laval  Milker 
pives  trreat  satisfaction  in  every  way.  The  heifers 
with  their  first  calvis  take  it  very  nicely." 

M.    H.   Thompson, 

Clarks    Summit,   Pa. 

"The  De  Laval  Milker  I  hcmght  from  you  2 
years  and  f.  m<.nths  ago  has  done  very  satisfactory 
work.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  wash  and  keep  clean; 
a  ^rrcat  help  to  the  dairy  business.  I  would  not 
think  of  heintr  or  doinp  without  it.  It  has  never 
caused  any  udder  trouble  in  the  least  and  the  cows 
like  it  far  better  than  hand  milking.  Most  any 
help  of  12  vears  or  over  can  operate  the  milker 
without  trouble,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  use  it." 

Samitf.i.   B.   Conuo, 

I^oganton,  Pa. 

"T  think  the  De  Laval  Milker  is  one  of  the  most 
pr..fitable  machines  I  have  installed  on  the  farm, 
a'so  eliminating  nmeh  very  unpleasant  work.  As 
to  the  product,  I  think  it  is  more  sanitary,  givmg 
a  better  and  cleaner  quality  of  milk  than  by  hand. 
As  to  the  cows,  I  am  sure  they  like  it  better,  and  I 
find  that  the  cows  that  have  gone  through  a  full 
period  «<f  iutalion  have  given  more  milk  than 
wh.Mi  milked  by  hand." 

C.    M.    BUUBAKER, 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

"I  have  used  the  De  Laval  Milker  for  nearly  3 
vears  and  the  De  Laval  Separator  for  5  years, 
and  am  very  well  satisfied  with  both  and  don't 
think  they  could  be  duplicated  for  more  money." 

B.  C.   Bowers, 

Wells  Creek,  Pa. 

"I  am  very  grateful  f«)r  the  chance  to  tell  you 
bow  nmeh  we  like  our  De  Laval  Milker.  We  have 
milked  from  2.",  to  40  cows  for  over  3  years  with 
two  units,  and  never  mised  but  one  milking,  which 
,vas  caused  bv  engine  trouble.  Our  10-year-old 
girl  ami  her  grandfather  of  78  have  milked  25 
cows  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter.     Our  upkeep  has 

l)een  very  little." 

MoHT  Williams, 

Canton,  Pa. 

"The  De  I>aval  Milker  I  bought  3  years  ago  is 
in  good  condition.  I  am  milking  17  cows.  My 
boy.  10  vears  old,  can  do  the  milking,  outside  of 
starting 'the  engine.  After  3  years  service  I  now 
know  the  De  Laval  is  worth  every  cent  I  paid  for 
it.  It  takes  me  just  12  minutes  to  wash  the  milker 
each  day.  I  have  never  had  any  trouble  in  keep- 
ing it  clean."  ^    ,    , 

C.  J.  Landers, 

Cambridge   Springs,  Pa. 


I .  -' ~  Send  for  Complete  Information 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  Depl.  9817 

New  York,  105  B'way    Chicago,  29  E.  Madison  St. 
San  Francisco,  Gl   Bcale  St. 

Send    Catalog    checked— Separator         Milker 


Name 


Town 


State R.F.D. 


No.  Cows 


"The  De  Laval  Milker  has  given  the  best  of 
service  and  has  not  missed  a  milking  since  May 
1920,  and  we  have  not  had  one  case  of  udder  or 
any  other  bag  trouble  whatever;  not  even  as  much 
as  a  caked  (juarter  since  we  have  used  it.  We  are 
also  using  a  De  Laval  Separator  and  it  is  giving 

the  best   of  service." 

T.  J.  Messingkr, 

Columbus,    Pa. 

"I  could  not  get  along  withtnit  the  De  Laval 
Milker  under  present  conditions.  Have  used  it 
for  more  than  2  years  with  perfect  satisfaction. 
It  makes  milking  easy;  does  it  quickly  and 
thoroughly.  It  is  a  time  and  money  saver.  Any- 
one can  operate  it.  It  is  easy  to  keep  clean. 
Have    cleaner    milk    than    by    hand    milking,   and 

more  of  it." 

John   A.   Williams, 

Little  Meadows,  Pa. 


De  Laval  Milker 
Prices  Reduced 

1925  Reduced  Prices  on  De 
Laval  Milkers  now   in  effect. 

Sold  on  such  easy  terms  (10  to  25% 
down  the  balance  in  12  to  15  months) 
that  they  pay  for  themselves. 


"Our  De  Laval  Milker  is  working  fine.  On 
Feburary  1st  it  will  be  3  years  since  installed, 
and  we  have  never  missed  a  milking  on  account 
of  the  machine.  It  is  a  labor  saver  and  I  am 
perfectly    satisfied   with    it." 

Mknno  J.  YOOKR, 

Meyersdale,  Pa. 

"I  have  used  the  De  Laval  Milker  for  nearly 
5  years.  It  has  given  me  complete  satisfaction 
and  has  never  once  failed  me.  I  can  say  the  De 
Laval  Way  is  absolutely  'The  Better  Way  of  Milk- 
ing.' It  also  is  the  'Milker  that  pleases  the  cow,' 
and  no  dairyman  can  afford  to  be  without  it." 

Simon  N.  Heutzlkr, 

Mount  Joy,  Pa. 

"My  De  Laval  Milker  is  doing  fine  work  because 
there  is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order  about  the 
machine.  This  milker  is  very  easy  on  the  cows 
and  they  like  it  better  than  hand  milking." 

C.  J.  Weaker, 

Gettysburg,   Pa. 

"My  De  Laval  Milker  has  been  doing  splendidly 
for  me.  It  has  been  no  trouble  at  all  beyond 
wear  and  tear,  and  even  that  has  been  small  con- 
sidering that  it  is  now  doing  its  fourth  year  of 
service.  It  certainly  has  made  itself  a  trustworthy 
fri(  nd.  I  can  heartily  recommend  it  to  any  pros- 
pective buyer  who  is  looking  for  the  best  machine." 

E.     B.     SOBHICK, 

Williamsburg,  Pa. 

"I  have  had  very  good  success  with  the  De  Laval 
Milker.  I  bought  the  machine  about  3  years  ago. 
It  had  been  used  one  year  prior  to  the  time  I 
bought  it.     It  still  works  fine." 

Francis  Myers, 

New  Britain,  Pa. 


'The  De  Laval  Milker  is  giving  perfectly  sat- 
isfactory service.  Everything  is  in  No.  1  condi- 
tion. It  does  the  milking  fine.  There  have  been 
a  great  many  i)cople  here  to  see  it  work  and  they 
think  it  is  great.  We  can  say  there  is  none  better 
than  the  De  Laval   Milker." 

Mr,  C.  L.  Barn  hart, 

Chambersburg,   Pa. 

"I  surely  couldn't  praise  the  De  Laval  Milker 
too  much,  as  mine  has  never  yet  given  me  a  bit  of 
trouble.  I  have  had  it  3  years  and  have  never 
lost  a  milking  with  it  yet." 

Richard   Barrett, 

Wyalusing,  Pa. 

"I  have  been  running  a  dairy  for  over  20  years 
and  never  had  a  milker  until  I  bought  yours. 
Since  my  De  Laval  was  installed  I  have  often 
milked  20  cows  in  one  hour  by  myself  with  2  units, 
cows  averaging  4  gallons  a  day.  I  would  sooner 
trust  the  De  Laval  than  any  hand  milker  I  ever 
had.  It  produces  cleaner  milk,  cows  are  more 
contented,  and  have  never  had  sore  teats  as  long 
as  I  have  had  the  De  Laval.  I  would  not  run  a 
dairy  without  a  De  Laval." 

Wm,   F.   Karte, 

Midway,  Pa. 

"My  De  Laval  Milker  is  satisfactory  in  every 
respect.  I  do  not  know  how  I  would  do  without 
it.  I  have  18  cows  and  if  I  did  not  have  the 
milker  I  could  not  tend  to  more  than  half." 

Bruce  F.  Miller, 

Friedens,  Pa. 

"We  are  very  much  ]>leased  with  our  De  I^aval 

Milker.     We  have   1.5  cows  and  outside  of  engine 

tnmble,  whieb  is  no  fault  of  ours,  the  milker  has 

been  in  perfect  condition  to  milk  these  cows  twice 

a  day  since  we  owned  it." 

Ira  J.  Post, 

Ivy  land.  Pa. 

"I  am  entirely  satisfied  with  the  De  Laval 
Milker,  and  couldn't  think  of  using  any  other 
kind  of  machine.  I  have  never  had  any  trouble 
with  it  and  have  used  it  nearly  two  years." 

Roland    Kino, 

Westfield,  Pa. 

"I  have  been  using  the  De  Laval  milker  for  two 

years  the  20th  of  this  month  and  it  has  given  me 

complete  satisfaction.     In  these  two  years  I  have 

not  missed  a  single  milking.     I  think  that  is  some 

good    service,   and    it    is   also   a   labor    saver.     We 

certainly   would    not    like   to    do   without   the    De 

Laval   Milker." 

L.  W.  Gemberlino, 

Selinsgrove,  Pa. 


Trade  in  Your  Old  Cream 

Separator  for  a  New 

De  Laval 

De  I>aval  Agents  are  now  making  liberal 
allowances  on  old  centrifugal  cream  separa- 
tors, of  any  age  or  make,  as  partial  pay- 
ment on  new  improved  De  Lavals— the  best 
cream  separator  ever  made. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  STATE 
FARM  PRODUaS  SHOW 

ANNUAL  EXHIBITS  AND  MEETINGS 


? 


\jf      The  State  Farm  Products  Show,  held  the  work  of  the  state  vocational  schools 

in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  January  19th,  23rd,  and  urged  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  voca- 

eclipsed  all  previous  exhibits.    Not  only  tional  schools  present  to  remain  on  the 

were    the    various    displays    of    a    more  farms.    He  reiterated  the  policies  of  the 

elaborate    nature,    but    added    features  administration  on  the  "dry"  program  and 

played   a   material   part   in   making   the  stated  that  they  would  remain  "dry"  as 

show  the  most  interesting  of  any  pre-  long  as  he  remained  in  office.    Unity  of 

vious    one.  action,    co-operation,   he    said,   was    the 

The  exhibit  of  electrical  farm  appUan-  watchword  of  the  farmers  success, 

ces  on  the  J.  Q.  A.  Ruth- . 


I 


THE  ELECTRIC  FARM 


A  FEATURE  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 

cnPATTi?   I7AB1U   PROniTriTS  SHOW 


Probably  no  other  one  thing  at  the 
recent  Pennsylvania  State  Farm  Pro- 
ducts' Show,  held  recently  in  Harrisburg, 
was  more  outstanding  in  its  novelty  and 
method  of  demonstration  than  was  the 
exhibit  on  the  J.  Q.  A.  Rutherford 
farm,  located  on  the  Lincoln  Highway, 
some  three  miles  east  of  Harrisburg.  It 
had  great  interest  for  its  many  visitors 


erford   farm,  a  few   miles 
east  of  Harrisburg  was  an 
added     feature    this    year 
and      showed     the      wide 
adaptability    of   electricity 
on  the  farm,  both  as  a  con- 
venience in  the  household 
and    as    a   power   medium 
for  the  operation  of  farm 
machinery  and  equipment. 
The      various      displays 
however  were  not  the  only 
feature    at     the    Pennsyl- 
vania      Farm       Products 
Show.    Twenty-seven  diff- 
erent    farm     organizations 
held   meetings   during   the 
show    week.    In     addition 
to  this  were  the  meetings 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Gen- 
eral    Assembly     and     the 
numerous  conferences  with 
members  of  the  Senate  and 
House   of    Representatives 
in  connection  with  legisla- 
tive   programs    to    be    de- 
veloped  during   the   legis- 
lative session. 

The  various  exhibits  of 
the  Farm  Products  Show 
were  held  in  the  Emerson- 
Brantingham  Building,     ^^^^__^ 

three  floorsi  of  which  — 
were  filled  with  exhibits,  the  Moto 
Mark  Building,  which  housed  the  swine 
show,  the  Rendezvous  Ball  Room  which 
housed  the  com  and  wool  show  and  the 
exhibits  and  demonstrations  of  the  Voca- 
tional Schools,  the  Huber  building  with 
a  dairy  cattle  exhibit  and  the  electrical 


Demonstration  of  Electrically  Driven  Farm  Eqtdpmeflt  at  the  Rutherford  Far«n>  Neat  Harrisburg  Pennsylvania 


Morris  L.  Cooke,  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Giant  Power  Survey  Board, 
made  an  interesting  address  on  the  sub- 
ject of  electricity  on  the  farm. 

Pennsylvania  farmers,  he  said,  must  be 

provided  with  electricity  and  encouraged 

to  use  it  to  eliminate  drudgery  in  the 

a  dairy  cattle  «;-;j";^7,;^;^;Vh;;:      farm  house  and  for  power  purposes. 

farm  equipment  display  on  the  Ruther  ^^^^  Pennsylvania  farmer  is  without 

ford  Farm.  piectricitv  now.  first,  because  the  electri- 

ThrouKhout  the  period   of  the   show,      electricity  now,  ur    ,  ko^-k«.h 

inrougiioui.   lie   H  cal  service  companies  have  been  absorbed 

Visitors,   viewing    «...«=  *-  demanded  by  industry,  and  second,  be- 

cause rural  rates  have  invariably  been 
such  as  are  charged  in  the  nearby  cities. 


and  demonstrations. 

JOINT  MEETING 

The  formal  opening  of  agricultural 
week,  was  held  on  Monday  evening, 
January  19th,  with  a  joint  meeting  of 
all  the  agricultural  associations,  at  the 
Chestnut  Street  Auditorium,  at  which 
upwards  of  2,000  attended. 

Hon.  F.  P.  Willits,  State  Secretary  of 


with  something  added.  There  is  no 
logical  relationship  between  city  and 
rural  rates. 

"In  other  states  and  in  foreign  coun- 
tries it  has  been  demonstrated  that  with 
favorable  rates  the  farmer  is  a  power 
user,   where   the   city   householder    uses 


Hon.   r.    r.    WUUIS,   Oiaic   oc^i^."w    "-  '  .    „s«„iiv  fnr  Hirhtinff 

A.HcuUu.e  .ade  the  welcoming  «.d«.  -■^nt^p.^clp.ljy  fo,  .^U^.    ^^^ 

and  conducted  the  meeting.  »  ,       .«*j„uv    and  to  canture  this 

Hon.  Gifford  Pinchot.  Governor  of  the  consunimg  ^^^^^1^^^^;^^  ^^^^^^  ,,. 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  made  a  new  class  oi  du  carefully  and 

brief  address.      He  pledged  the  adminis-  dustry  must  plan  just  as  carefully 
tration's  help  to  the  farmen.    He  praiwd  (Ooatimaed  on  pac*    8) 


and  showed  the  value  of  electricity  on 
the  farm. 

Here  were  shown  nearly  100  electrical 
appliances,  ranging  from  an  electric  shav- 
ing device  to  power  equipment  requiring 
upwards  of  10  horse  power. 

This  great  exhibit  was  not  made  with 
the  view  point  that  every  farm  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  should  be  so  equip- 
ped, but  that  the  full  scope  in  the  value 
of  electric  power  on  the  farm  might  be 
visualized  for  all  who  attended  the  dis- 
play. 

The  idea  of  demonstrating  to  the 
public  and  especially  to  the  farmer  the 
possibilities  of  electrifying  the  farm  in 
this  way  is  rapidly  spreading  to  other 
states. 

Since  the  Rutherford  farm  has  been 
electrically  equipped,  things  move  on  a 
different  schedule. 

In  spite  of  the  dark,  cloudy,  atmos- 
phere, the  chickens  are  up  at  four  oclock 
in  the  morning  and  are  busy  eating  and 
scratching.  This  is  the  result  of  having 
an  electric  alarm  clock  which  turns  on 
the  lifhts  in  the  poultry  bouse  at  that 


hour.  Twenty-five  or  more  farm  ma- 
chines such  as  a  thresher,  potato  grader, 
hay  baler,  concrete  mixer,  food  grinder, 
and  fodder  shredder  are  operated  with 
the  aid  of  an  electric  chore  motor  which 
can  be  easily  taken  from  one  machine  to 
another. 

The  cow  stable  attracts  much  atten- 
tion with  its  equipment  of  grooming, 
clipping,  and  other  machines  in  addition 

to  complete  lighting  of  the 

entire     basement     of     the 
bam. 

The  cows  are  milked 
with  the  aid  of  electricity. 
The  milk  is  cooled, 
bottles  and  utensils  are 
washed  by  electrically 
driven    apparatus. 

Even  wood  is  being  split 
by  means  of  a  mechanical 
wood  splitter,  electrically 
driven. 

The  laundry  in  the  farm 
home,  with  its  electric 
washer,  mangle  iron,  and 
other  appliances,  is  an  in- 
teresting illustration  of 
how  drudgery  of  washing 
day  can  be  eliminated  from 
the  farm.  In  the  house, 
the  kitchen,  dining  room, 
living  room,  bedroom  and 
bathroom  are  all  complete- 
ly equipped  with  electri- 
cal appliances  and  show 
in  an  impressive  way  the 
great  evolution  that  has 
taken  place  in  recent  years 
especially  since  the  de- 
velopment of  electrical  ap- 
pliances. 

Throughout      this      b^ 

exhibit  but  one  appliance 

was     used     for     demon- 

In   most   cases   they 


of  a  kind 
stration  purposes, 
were  donated  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  exhibit.  The  idea  being  to  give  a 
demonstration  of  the  possibility  of  the 
use  of  electric  power.  The  committee  in 
charge  wishes  it  made  clear  that  the 
particular  make  of  a  given  appliance 
which  happened  to  be  used  on  the  exhi- 
bit, is  not  the  only  one  that  can  be 
recommended  to  a  possible  buyer  of  such 
equipment.  The  selected  equipment  is 
merely  representative,  there  being  many 
other  lines  equally  satisfactory  for  farm 
use. 

A  trip  through  the  Electric  Farm  gave 
the  visitor  the  opportunity  of  seeing  over 
110  electric  appliances,  properly  placed 
in  the  house  and  about  the  farm  build- 
ings. 

The  following  outlined  list  of  ma- 
chinery and  equipment,  with  its  con- 
sumption in  "watts"  is  given. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  pre- 
paration of  the  electric  farm  was  as  fol- 
lows: Chairman,  F.  P.  Willits,  State 
Secretary    of    Agriculture;    Judson    C. 

(Oontianed  on   page   18) 
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SURPLUS  COSTS 
INDUSTRY  MILLIONS 

Frank  0.  Lowden  Discasses  Co-operative  Marketing  at  Washington 


NEW  JERSEY  BREEDERS 
SHOW  GREAT  INTEREST 

IN  THEIR  PROBLEMS 


(hirhiff    ivifh    such     rccklcus    abatuloti,    hy     contnhutntg     to     (Hix    surp 
.ifioul'd  miffcr  a  Iokh  in  price  of  25  per  cent  for  the  full  year's  product?" 

lie  points  to  the  fact  that  a  similar  condition  exists  in  connection  iviui  umv, 
products  of  the  American  farmer.  In  years  of  greater  production  the  farmer  gets  a 
less  total  return  than  in  years  of  less  production. 


pli 

ion  with  other 


'Recently  the  deiiartment  of  agricul- 
ture issued  a  report  upon  the  value  of  the 
principal  farm  crops  of  the  country  for 
the  last  year.  It  showed  an  increase  of 
sonielhinf?  like  ^.-iO/JOCMKJO  as  compared 
with  the  year  hefore.  This,  of  course, 
was  a  welcome  addition  lo  the  income 
of  the  farmers  of  tlie  country.  The  re- 
l>ort,  however,  disclosed  some  perplexing 

facts. 

"The  corn  crop  was  about  20  per  cent 
smaller  than  the  crop  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  total  value,  however,  exceed- 
ed that  of  the  preceding  crop  by  almost 
.$200,000,000.  And  everyone  knows  that 
the  quality  of  this  year's  crop  was  far 
below  the  quality  of  the  crop  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  And  yet,  under  a  market- 
ing system  which  it  is  claimed  is  one  of 
the  most  noteworthy  achievements  of 
this  commercial  age,  the  smaller  crop 
of  inferior  corn  was  worth  more  in  the 
market  titan  the  larger  and  superior  crop 
of  the  year  before. 

Big  Milk  Production  Caused  Butter 

Surplus 
"It  was  a  summer  disastrous  for  corn, 
but  very  heli)ful  to  the  growth  of  grasses 
in  meadows  and  pastures.  There  was, 
therefore,  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
production  of  milk,  with  the  result  that 
something  like  10(),000,(K)0  pounds  mere 
of  butter  was  produced  in  1924  than  in 
the  year  before. 

"This  is  only  about  5  per  cent  of  the 
total  annual  production  of  butter  in  the 
United  States.  It  created  a  surplus, 
however,  of  about  50,000,000  pounds,  as 
compared  with  the  sun^l'is  of  the  year 
before,  on  account  of  the  increased  do- 
mestic consumption.  This  relatively 
small  increase,  due  to  the  same  wet  days 
and  cold  nights  which  so  seriously  in- 
jured the  corn  crop,  resulted  in  a  decrease 
of  the  price  of  butter  of  from  20  to  25  per 
cent.  And  the  price  of  butter,  let  it  be 
remembered,  largely  controls  the  price  of 
all  other  dairy  products.  Since  the  total 
value  of  dairy  products  upon  the  farm 
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"In  other  words,  the  corn  farmers,  ii 
organized,  would  have  adjusted  the  sup- 
ply to  the  actual  demand. 

Dairy  Depression  Avoidable 
"And  so  if  the  dairy  farmers  had  had 
some  way  by  which  they  could  have 
taken  last  year  the  incubus  of  50,000,000 
or  at  the  outside  100,000,000  pounds  of 
butter  off  the  market,  it  is  almost  certain 
in  the  opinion  of  experts  that  the  great 
surplus  in  the  industry  would  not  have 

occurred. 

"If,  in  other  words,  this  added  50,000,- 

000  or,  if  you  please,  100,000,000  pounds 
had  been  purchased  at  a  cost  say  of 
$50,000,000,  carried  out  to  sea,  and  de- 
posited in  the  locker  of  Davy  Jones,  the 
dairy  farmers  of  America  would  have 
received,  as  a  return  upon  their  large  in- 
vestment and  their  labors,  something  like 
$500,000,000  more  than  they  actually  did 
receive. 

What  Is  a  Surplus? 
"Now,  what  is  a  surplus?     A  hundred 
million  pounds  of  surplus  butter  of  which 

1  spoke  a  moment  ago,  will  supply  the 
American  people  for  about  two  weeks 
and  a  half.  Is  the  dairy  farmer  produc- 
ing with  such  reckless  abandon,  by  con- 
tributing to  this  surplus,  that  he  should 
suffer  a  loss  in  price  of  25  per  cent  for 
the  full  year's  product? 

"The  United  States  is  the  greatest 
food-producing  nation  in  the  world,  and 
vet  all  our  accumulations  of  food  are 
but  a  few  months  in  advance  of  want 
and  famine.  I  have  been  studying  this 
question  of  surplus.  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  exists  mainly  in  the 
minds  of  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  de- 
press prices. 

"I  find  that  the  cotton  crop  for  the  last 
year  was  slightly  in  excess  of  13,000,000 
bales.  The  year  before  it  was  a  little 
more  than  10,000,000  bales.  And  yet, 
the  10,000,000  bales  were  worth,  accord- 
ing to  the  report,  about  $85,000,000  more 
than  the  13,000,000  bales.  And  no  one  has 


XIUCIS    upon     liic    Id.."         -         '         ■ 

the    neighborhood    of      suggested  that  the  world  has  a  surplus 


in    1923    was    in 

.$2,500,000,000    this    decrease    in    market 

price    resulted    in    an    estimated    loss    to 

the     dairy     farmers      of      America     of 

$500,000,000. 

J923  Corn  Crop  Sold  at  Loss 
"It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  larger  part 
of  the  bumper  corn  crop  of  1923  was  sold 
at  a  price  which  did  not  cover  the  cost 
of  production.     If  corn  growers  had  been 
organized    and    found    that    the    market 
would  not  receive  their  corn  at  what  it 
cost  them  to  produce  it,  they  would  not 
have  dumped  the  larger  part  of  the  corn 
crop    upon    the    market    in    a    few    brief 
months.     They  would  have  sold  sparing- 
ly.      They    would    have   stored    the   re- 
mainder, knowing  full  well  that  seasons 
of  bountiful  production  are  always  fol- 
lowed by  seasons  of  low  production,  and 
that  at  no   distant  day   they   would   re- 
ceive a  fair  i)rice  for  their  corn-     As  it 
was,  only  a  few  of  the  corn  farmers  were 
able   to   hold    their  corn   for  the   higher 
prices,    which    they    had    rightly    antici- 
pated and  which  were  later  received. 


By  E.  J.  PERRY 


FAQORS  ESSENTIAL  IN  THE  MARKETING  OF 

MILK  PRODUCTS  BY  THE  CO-OPERATIVE  PUN 


of  cotton.  Indeed,  there  has  been  grave 
apprehension  among  cotton  spinners 
everywhere  as  to  the  future  adeqiiate 
supply  of  that  commodity. 

Production    Consumers*   Problem 
"Our  agricultural  colleges  and  our  de- 
partments of  agriculture  have  constantly 
urged  larger  production.     They  have  as- 
sured   and    naturally,   I    think,   that   the 
more  wheat  and  corn  we  raise  the  fewer 
hungry   mouths   there  will   be  and   that 
the  more   cotton   we  produce  the  fewer 
people   will    be  obliged   to   go   naked   or 
but  half  clothed.     For  whatever  we  may 
say  as  to  a  surplus,  we  know  that  there 
really  has  never  been  too  much  food  or 
too  much  of  clothing  for  a  needy  world. 
"And   of   course,   it   follows    that   the 
larger     the     production     per     unit,     the 
cheaper  will  the  product  be.     But  when 
large  production  is  used  to  drive  prices 
down  so   as   to   make   large  production 
less    profitable    than    small    production, 
large  production  will  not  continue,  and 
(Continued  on  page  10) 


Three  hundred  breeders  and  dairymen 
of  New  Jersey  attended  the  breed  as- 
sociation meetings  held  at  Trenton,  on 
January  15,  in  connection  with  the  an- 
nual Farmers'  Week.  In  the  morning  the 
dairymen  met  jointly  with  the  alfalfa 
association   to  listen   to  a  discussion  on 

*l,..     ..w>of     o  »■»,-»  ,.rt«rorJ     moHmrle     of     erow- 

ing  this  important  dairy  crop  under 
New  Jersey  conditions.  With  the  aid 
of  lantern  slides  and  charts  many  im- 
portant points  in  alfalfa  jjroduction  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  growers. 
Following  a  joint  luncheon  at  the 
Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  the  Guernsey,  Hol- 
stein,  Jersey  and  Ayrshire  breeders  held 
their  respective  annual  meetings  to  elect 
oflicers  and  adopt  programs  of  work 
for  1925.  The  Guernsey  Association 
elected  the  following  officers:  President, 
It.  L.  Benson;  Vice-President,  It.  V. 
Lindabury;  Secretary-Treasurer,  W.  T. 
White,  of  Princeton.  Executive  Commit- 
tee: Mrs.  F.  K.  Stevens,  Jos.  L.  Hope, 
Jas.  E.  Russell,  C.  D.  Cleveland,  E.  T. 
Gill,  Elmer  Niece  and  Albert  Forsythe. 

As  in  past  years,  12  silver  cups  in  the 
form   of   miniature   Guernsey   milk   cans 
were  awarded  to  the  herdsmen  who  made 
the  best  records  in  the  respective  classes 
for  1924.     The  breeders  present  voted  to 
incorporate  under  the  name,  New  Jersey 
Guernsey  Breeders'  Association,  Inc.    Its 
membership  now  numbers  250.     Fifty  of 
these  are  junior  members  in  calf  clubs. 
In  the  afternoon  Mr.  D.  L.  James,  of 
the  U.  S.   Department    of    Agriculture, 
spoke  on  "Co-operative  Bottling  and  Dis- 
tributing Plans,"  and  Mr.  R.  I.  Benson 
read  a  paper  entitled,  "Contagious   Ab- 
orti(m  and  Its  Treatment."     Mr.  William 
Nulton,  Jr.,  the  field  secretary  for  New 
Jersey,  read  his  annual  report,  which  re- 
flected  a   growing   interest   in   well-bred 
Guernseys  for  1924.     Mr.  Lyman  Horner, 
a  member,  carried  off  first  honors  in  the 
milk    contest    with     his    sample    which 
scored  98.6.    There  were  12  other  Guern- 
sey samples  that  averaged  94.8. 

The   Holstein    Association   elected   the 
following     officers:       President,    G.     D. 
Brill;    Vice-President,   H.    A.   Davidson; 
Secretary,    P.    P.    Van    Niiys,    of    Belle 
Mead;    Treasurer,   T.   H.    Mettler.     Ex- 
ecutive Committee:      Samuel    Ridgway, 
J.    M.    Nevius,    Henry    Schmidt,    A.    S. 
Danks,   M.   H.   Keeney,   A.   R.  Jackson, 
Fran  <  Vandruff  and  John  Tine.     Three 
sjjeakers    addressed    the    meeting.      Pio- 
fessor   H.   H.   Wing  spoke  on   "Making 
Holsteins  Pay;"  E.  R.  Eastman  discus- 
sed "The  Future  Outlook;"  and   A.  W. 
Carpenter  spoke   on   "Business    Methods 
in   Dairying."      At   the   business   session 
it   was   voted   to   suspend    field   work  in 
New   Jersey  for  the  present.     Mr.  Fred 
Koenig,  Director  of  the  Extension   Ser- 
vice  of  the   National   Holstein    Associa- 
tion,   explained    the    method    by    which 
New  Jersey  breeders  could   avail   them- 
selves   of    the   assistance   from    the    Na- 
tional   Association    in    carrying    out    an 
educational  program.     A    feeling  of  op- 
timism prevailed  among  the  breeders  re- 
garding the  present  trend  of  the  indus- 
try   in    the    East    and    the    present    de- 
mand   and   prices    for    good   Holsteins. 
The  Jersey  breeders  of  New  Jersey  had 
as  their  guest,   Mr.   W.  C.   Randolph  of 
the    American   Jersey    Cattle    Club,   dis- 
cussed the  status  of  the  breed  in  New 
Jersey   and   the   best   means   of   meeting 
the  needs  of  the  farmers  of  the  state  who 


want  Jerseys.  The  officers  for  1924  were 
re-elected.  They  are:  President,  Henry 
Young;  Vice  President,  P.  H.  B.  Fre- 
linghuysen;  Secretary-Treasurer,  J.  M. 
Belcher  of  Far  Hills.  Executive  com- 
mittee: W.  R.  Spann,  Chas.  Hires,  Fred 
Huyler,  C-  L.  Hamilton,  Chas.  Descher 
and  Reeinald  Halliday. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
Jersey  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association 
the  following  officers  were  elected:  Presi- 
dent, George  A.  Hill;  Vice  President, f  > 
W.  P.  Probasco;  Secretary-Treasurer,  W. 
H.  Eberling,  Dover. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Watson,  ex-Secretary  of  the 
Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association  of  Ameri- 
ca and  now  Associate-Editor  of  the  New 
England  Homestead,  spoke  to  the  Ayr- 
shire men  on  the  subject  "The  Future 
of  the    Ayrshire." 

One  hundred  and  twenty  breeders  and 
dairymen     sat    down     together    at     the 
annual   Get-together   banquet   at   Hilde- 
brecht's    in    the    evening.     E.    J.    Perry, 
Chairman    of    the    banquet    committee, 
introduced   as  toastmaster.  Professor   A. 
M.  Hulbert,  Assistant  Director  of  Agri- 
cultural    Extension.       Throughout     the 
evening  good  natured  rivalry  manifested 
itself    in    the    sallies    of    the    different 
speakers    when   extolling   the   virtues   of 
their  favorite  breed-    The  speakers  repre- 
senting the   several   breeds   were:    J.   G. 
Watson,     Ayrshire;     W.     C.     Randolph, 
Jersey;    George    Stone,    Guernsey;    and 
Allen  Crissey,  Holstein.     Other  speakers 
who  discussed  the  problems  of  the  indus- 
try as  a  whole  were  H.  J.  Baker,  Director 
of  Agricultural  Extension;   E.  R.  East- 
man, Editor  of  American  Agriculturist; 
and  A.  W.  Carpenter,  Sales  Manager  of 
the    Larrowe    Milling    Company.     The 
various    talks    dealt    with    the    factors 
in   economical  production,  the  necessity 
foi  high  quality  products,  the  importance 
of  breed   associations,  the  wider  use  of 
milk,  co-operative  marketing  and  adver- 
tising. 


MARKETING  BUREAU 

TO  HELP  HOUSEWIVES 

Marketing  hints  for  housewives  is  the 
new  feature  being  presented  weekly  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets  co- 
operating with  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  through  Sta- 
tion WIP  in  Philadelphia.  Talks  are 
given  every  Tuesday  afternoon  from  4.20 
to  4.30. 

The  object  is  to  acquaint  the  house- 
wife with  market  conditions  that  are  of 
interest  and  importance  to  her.  There 
are  many  times  when  the  wholesale 
market  is  overstocked  with  certain  com- 
modities, and  a  knowledge  of  this  helps 
her  to  buy  economically  and  also  aids  in 
the  general  distribution  of  agricultural 
products. 

As  new  or  unusual  commodities  ap- 
pear on  the  market,  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  introduce  them  by  means  of  the 
radio.  This  is  one  of  the  first  efforts 
to  bring  market  information  direct  to 
the  consumer.  The  talks  will  not  con- 
tain prices  on  account  of  the  great  vari- 
ation in  stores  and  neighborhoods. 


As  each  cow's  milking  is  weighed  a 
glance  up  the  columns  will  tell  how  she 
compares  with  the  rest. 


By  H.  G.  NIESLEY 


Marketing  of  milk  by  the  cooperative 
plan  calls  to  mind  two  rather  distinct 
types   of   organization. 

One  of  these  is  a  more  or  less  cen- 
tralized   type    which    exerts    bargaining 

and  difficulties.  In  addition,  consider- 
able educational  work  is  done  from  both 
the  consumer  or  demand  side  as  well  as 
from  the  producer  or  supply  side.  This 
type  of  organization,  of  which  there  are 
several  in  Pennsylvania,  assists  in 
marketing  milk  without  possessing 
ownership  of  the  product.  Loyalty  of 
members  and  organization  result  in  the 
selection  of  leaders  possessing  power  to 
speak  for  the  industry. 

The  other  general  type  of  cooperative 
marketing  is  that  surrounding  a  small 
town  or  city,  or  representing  a  group 
processing  milk  products.  In  this  type, 
the  product  is  owned  by  the  producers 
along  most  of  the  road  from  producer  to 
consumer.  This  plan  calls  for  a  very 
direct  interest  by  the  producer  in  the 
marketing  of  his  product;  creating  and 
maintaining  absolute  confidence  in  the 
consumer  by  the  higher  quality  of  pro- 
duct handled  is  essential  for  the  success 
of  such  cooperative  effort.  It  must 
practice    the    principle    of    efficient    and 
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unlimited  service.  The  producers  must 
understand  business  principles  under- 
lying successful  merchandizing  if  success- 
ful cooperative  marketing  shall  be  at- 
tained. A  product  that  is  clean,  sweet, 
pure,  and  delivered  in  a  uniform  and 
attractive  package  in  proper  and  uni- 
form amounts  at  a  satisfactory  price 
means  much  for  the  success  of  such 
co-operative  endeavor.  In  this  type  of 
organization,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
leaders  and  directors  be  sympathetic  to 
the  farmers'  problems.  They  must  be 
keen  analysts  of  economic  conditions  and 
possess  unlimited  knowledge  of  sound 
business  policies. 

This  type  of  organization  further  calls 
for  a  manager  in  whom  sufficient  con- 
fidence should  be  placed  by  the  directors 
to  give  him  full  charge  of  the  business. 
The  directors,  however,  should  always 
determine   the   general   policies. 

The  success  of  this  type  of  organization 
is  determined  largely  by  the  member- 
ship being  clustered  around  a  common 
center  and  includes  those  having  a 
common  interest  and  a  thorough  cooper- 
ative and  community  spirit.  Milk  natur- 
ally lends  itself  more  readily  to  coopera- 
tive marketing  by  the  pooling  plan  than 
most  any  other  farm  product  and  there- 


fore offers  greatest  possibilities  for  suc- 
cess. 

Reducing  the  cost  of  distribution  by 
more  efficient  methods  and  increasing 
the  volume  of  business  to  the  highest 
point  of  efficiencv  are  two  very  essential 
phases  of  this  type  of  cooperative  mark- 
eting. If  these  factors  be  carried  out, 
both  the  consumer  and  producer  will 
benefit.  The  safe-guarding  of  the  pro- 
duct from  the  time  it  leaves  the  farm 
until  it  passes  safely  into  the  hands  of 
the  final  consumer  is  the  most  essential 
factor  to  be  born  in  mind  by  these 
cooperative    enterprises. 

Cooperative  marketing  of  this  type  as 
well  as  the  former  type  mentioned  must 
either  bring  about  an  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  product  handled  or  an 
improvement  of  the  service  rendered  if 
it  is  to  succeed.  The  higher  price  which 
many  producers  expect  as  a  result  of 
cooperation  may  be  attained  tempor- 
arily without  an  improvement  of  the 
product  but  if  long  time  results  are 
expected  the  product  must  be  improved. 
An  improvement  of  the  article  produced 
or  processed  will  always  result  in  a 
higher  quality  and  will  demand  a  higher 
price. 

The    mere    fact    that    producers    join 


themselves  together  will  not  necessarily, 
through  a  long  period  of  time,  result  in 
a  higher  ])rice.  The  combined  effort 
nuist  result  in  raising  the  grade  and 
standard  of  the  article  produced  or  im- 
proving the  service  necessary  to  make 
more  and  Detter  saiisneu  consumers. 
The  former  type  of  organization  men- 
tioned, namely,  the  centralized  calls  for 
just  as  close  cooperation,  and  demands 
that  farmers  conform  to  the  wishes  of 
the  leaders  just  as  much  as  in  the  latter 
type. 

As  the  consumers  continue  to  demand 
a  ])articular  form,  type,  or  quality  pro- 
duct, the  producer  nmst  adjust  his  pro- 
duction methods  to  satisfy  these  de- 
mands. When  regulations  seem  to  work 
a  hardship  on  the  producer,  he  must  be 
constantly  mindful  of  the  fact  that  those 
whom  he  has  selected  to  lead  his  organ- 
ization are  probably  better  able  than 
himself  to  sense  the  real  needs  of  the 
trade. 

Finally,  there  are  bright  hopes  for  a 
continued  improvement  of  cooperative 
marketing  problems.  Only  in-so-far  as 
it  establishes  sound  business  principles 
built  on  intelligent  membership  can  it 
ho))e  to  result  in  the  two  outstanding 
needs:  namely,  improvement  of  the  pro- 
duct and  bettering  the  service. 


MARYLAND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  CAMBRIDGE,  MD,  MEETINGS 


The  dairy  meetings  held  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  various  societies,  in  Cam- 
bridge. Dorchester  county,  Maryland, 
took  place  January  7,  8  and  9. 

The  various  sessions  were  well  attend- 
ed and  aroused  enthusiasm  throughout 
the  'Eastern  Shore." 

These  meetings  were  part  of  the  pro- 
gram of  "Maryland  Week,"  under  the  di- 
rect auspices  of  the  Maryland  Agricul- 
tural Society  and  the  Maryland  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  . 

The  attendance— some  300  in  number 
— was  composed  of  representative  farm- 
ers and  dairymen  from  all  over  the 
State.  The  majority  of  the  dairymen 
present  being  members  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association,  since 
the  meeting  was  held  on  the  "Eastern 
Shore."  Membership  in  the  Maryland 
State  Dairymen's  Association  and  from 
the  Maryland  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion were  also  in  attendance. 

R.  Smith  Snader,  president  of  the 
Maryland  State  Dairymen's  Association, 
presided. 

Addresses  were  made  by  H.  D.  Alle- 
bach,  president  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association,  who  spoke  on  the 
subject,  "Organization  Work."       R.  W. 


Balderston,  secretary,  Philadephia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council,  "Possibilities  and 
liimitations  of  Co-operative  Marketing  of 
Milk."  I.  W.  Heaps,  secretary-treasurer 
Maryland  State  Dairymen's  Association, 
who  spoke  on  "Marketing  Milk."  J.  A. 
Conover,  Dairy  Extension  Specialist, 
Maryland  State  University,  spoke  on  the 
"Future  of  Dairying  in  Maryland."  In 
the  course  of  his  very  interesting  ad- 
dress, Mr.  Conover  presented  interest- 
ing figures  showing  the  possibilities  for 
improving  the  dairy  practices  of  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland. 

He  stated  that  it  was  estimated  that 
the  average  production  of  a  cow  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  is  2,000  pounds.  At  the 
prevailing  price  of  milk  for  the  past 
year,  this  gave  a  total  average  gross  re- 
turn per  cow  to  Eastern  Shore  farmers 
of  $47.42   for   the   year. 

To  show  how  the  farmers  could  in- 
crease their  profits  per  cow,  Mr.  Conover 
stated  that,  as  compared  with  the  above 
figures,  the  average  production  per  cow 
in  the  four  highest  producing  counties 
in  Maryland  last  year  was  8,846  pounds. 
At  the  prevailing  price  for  milk,  this 
gave  a  gross  return  per  cow  to  the 
farmer  of  $88.67. 


But  in  Maryland  there  are  many  cows 
doing  much  better  than  this,  Mr.  Con- 
over says.  The  average  production  of 
the  cows  in  the  Maryland  Cow  Testing 
Association  last  year  was  6,050  pounds. 
If  this  had  been  sold  at  the  same  price 
as  the  Eastern  Shore  milk,  it  would  re- 
turn to  each  farmer  $136.94  for  each  cow 
he  owns. 

Mr.  Conover  went  on  to  state  that 
not  only  was  the  total  return  of  the 
cows  in  the  Cow  Testing  Association 
to  the  farmers  almost  three  times  that 
of  the  average  farmers  of  the  Eastern 
Shore,  but  that  the  cost  of  producing 
this  milk  was  very  much  lower  than 
that  of  the  lower  producing  cows.  The 
feed  costs  were,  of  course,  somewhat 
greater.  The  better  grade  cow  took  up 
practically  no  more  room  and  the  care 
of  the  cow,  except  for  a  little  additional 
time  and  milking,  was  no  greater.  The 
cost  of  roughage  in  the  feed  in  both 
cases  was  practically  the  same.  The  in- 
creased production,  in  many  cases,  simply 
being  gotten  through  the  addition  of  a 
well  balanced  grain  ration.  But  Mr. 
Conover  pointed  out  a  more  emphatic 
factor  in  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary 
land  than   that  of  proper  feeding.     He 


stated  that  undoubtedly  many  of  the 
cows  in  the  Eastern  Shore  were  of  such 
poor  breeding  that  no  amount  of  care 
and  feeding  would  make  them  econom- 
ical milk  producers  and  undoubtedly  the 
very  best  thing  that  an  Eastern  Shore 
farmer  could  do  at  the  present  time  was 
to  know  what  his  cows  were  giving  and 
to  eliminate  every  cow  which  was  not 
returning    a    satisfactory    net    profit. 

Other  meetings  held  during  the  week 
included  those  of  the  Maryland  Slate 
Horticultural  Society,  Maryland  Crop 
Improvement  Association,  Maryland 
State  Dairymen's  Association,  Maryland 
State  Beekeepers'  Association,  Maryland 
State  Vegetable  Growers'  Association, 
Maryland  State  Sheep  Growers'  Associ- 
ation, The  Agricultural  Corporations  of 
Maryland,  Maryland  Tobacco  Growers' 
Association,  Atlantic  Coast  Poultry  Pro- 
ducers' Association,  Maryland  Swine 
Growers'  Association. 

On  Thursday  evening,  January  8th, 
a  banquet  was  held  in  the  local  armory. 
The  principal  speakers  were,  Hon.  Hus- 
ton Thompson,  chairman  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  Frank  M.  Payne,  vice- 
president  Atlantic  Coast  Poultry  Pro- 
ducers' Association. 


CORN  SHOW  AND  MILK  MEETING  AT  LEWES,  Del 


One  can't  be  too  cautious  around  the 
bam  with  lighted  lanterns. 


The  farmers'  meeting  and  State  Corn 
Show,  held  at  the  Lewes  High  School, 
Lewes,  Delaware,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
January  7th,  was  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  farmers  and  their  families. 

While  the  majority  of  those  pres- 
ent came  from  the  territory  near  the 
Nassau  Shipping  Station,  a  number 
came  from  other  sections  of  the  State. 


Mr.  Cook,  State  Boys'  Club  leader, 
awarded  the  prizes  for  corn  and  other 
exhibits. 

Following  these  awards,  addresses 
were  made  by  H.  D.  Allebach,  presi- 
dent of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association ;  R.  W.  Balderston,  secretary, 
the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Coun- 
cil, and  Dr.  W.  J.  Morse,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 


As  an  entertainment  the  Dairy  Coun- 
cil's film  "Shadows"  was  shown. 

The  question  of  holding  a  local  dairy 
feeding  school  in  the  near  future  was 
presented  by  II.  W.  Balderston  and  drew 
out  a  considerable  expression  of  opinion. 

Plans  for  holding  such  a  school  will 
be  completed  at  an  early  date  by  Coun- 
ty Agent,  H.  C.  Vaugh,  in  co-operation 
with  C.  I.  Cohee,  director  of  the  Quality 


Control    Department   of   the  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council. 

Mr.  Allebach,  in  his  address,  compli- 
mented the  local  dairymen  on  produc- 
ing very  high  quality  nulk  in  their  first 
year  of  Grade  A  Milk  production.  He 
explained  that  the  bacteria  counts  at  the 
Nassau  Shipping  Station  averaged  re- 
markably low,  even  during  the  hot 
weather  of  last  summer. 
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S.  U.  Troutman 

F.  M.  Twining 

A.  B.  Waddington 
I.  V.  Otto 


"Entered  as  second-class  matter,  J«no  8, 
1920.  at  the  post  office  at  West  Chester, 
Pennsylvania  under  the  Act  of  March  8. 
1879." 


There  is  no  question  but  that  cooper- 
ation, efficient  and  sanely  carried  out, 
will  be  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to 
the  cooperators,  irrespective  of  the  field 
of  endeavor. 

Just  as  soon,  however,  as  any  branch 
of  co-operation  conducts  a  campaign  of 
falsehood,  innuendo  or  inference  as  a 
part  of  its  propaganda,  just  that  soon 
begins  its  failure  as  a  cooperator  and 
of   value   to   the   cooperating   interest. 

Field  operatives  must  confine  their 
efforts  strictly  along  truthful  lines  or 
the  result  must  be  inevitable— failure — 
no  cooperative  can  be  successful  in  using 
taise  propaganda  io  nceuuipilaii  its  cHuo. 
Frequently  such  false  propaganda  may 
carry  on  for  a  long  period  but  the  time 
will  come  and,  in  instances,  has  come 
when  these  unfair  practices  come  to 
light. 

Organizations,  including  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association,  are 
responsible  for  the  statements  of  their 
employees  and  this  association  has  made 
every  effort  to  employ  only  fair  minded 
men.  When  found  guilty  of  unfair  prac- 
tices such  men  have  and  should  be  im- 
mediately dropped  from  its  employ. 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  has  endeavored  to  play  the 
game  fairly,  its  cards  are  placed  on  the 
the  table,  face  up,  and  it  has  been 
successful.  Its  employees  are  given  to 
understand  that  no  unfair  practices  will 
be  permitted  and  that  any  infraction  of 
this  nile  means  dismissal. 

This  policy  must  be  adopted  by  other 
cooperating  organizations  if  they  would 
achieve  permanent  success. 


EMtottal 


QUALITY  CONTROL  DEPART- 
MENT CHANGES  IN  PERSONNEL 

W.  Horace  Harper,  who  has  served 
as  Assistant  Director  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council,  for  several 
years,  has  accepted  the  position  of  secre- 
tary manager  of  the  Baltimore  District 
Dairy  Council,  with  headquarters  in 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Mr.  Harper,  is  well  qualified  for  this 
new  work,  as  he  has  had  a  wide  experi- 
ence along  similar  lines. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Lechner,  will  succeed  Mr. 
Harper  as  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Quality  Control  Department.  He  has 
been  acting  as  a  field  man  in  this  depart- 
ment for  about  a  year.  Dr.  Lechner  is 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Veternary  School,  Class  of  1918. 
He  practiced  his  profession  for  five  years 
in  Montgomery  county. 


The  ninth  annual  Farm  Products  Show 
and  its  attendant  educational  meetings 
of  agricultural  organizations  in  Pennsyl- 
vania was  held  in  Harrisburg  during  the 
past  month. 

The  value  and  importance  of  this  great 
educational  project  is  growing  each  year 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  not  only  in  the 
visual  exhibits  and  demonstrations  of 
farm  products  but  in  the  scope  of  its 
educational  value. 

Some  28  different  farm  organizations 
held  meetings  during  the  week,  some 
covering  sessions  running  over  two  full 
days. 

Over  100,000  square  feet  of  floor  space 
was  given  to  various  exhibits,  scattered 
over  three  or  four  buildings.  Inadequate 
facilities  at  the  best.  Of  necessity 
widely  scattered  and  inadequate  for  the 
purpose. 

If  the  Farm  Products  Show  is  to  com- 
tinue  as  a  feature  in  Harrisburg— year 
after  year — it  is  time  some  adequate 
means  be  taken  to  house  this  great  pro- 
ject. Many  adverse  expressions  from 
exhibitors  have  been  heard  and  the  con- 
tinuance as  exhibitors  at  these  shows  is 
doubtful  unless  adequate  provisions  for 
display  is  offered. 

The  project  of  a  State  Fair  Ground, 
at  or  near  Harrisburg  would  no  doubt 
solve  this  problem— but  in  the  customary 
legislative  way— it  drags  and  drifts  until 
we  fear  that  the  show  will  have  drifted 
from  Harrisbug  to  some  oth(;r  place, 
with  better  facilities  available  for  both 
show  purposes  and  meetings. 

It  Is  time  somebody  sat  up  and  took 
notice. 


JERSEY  BREEDERS  FORM 

STATE  ORGANIZATION 

At  a  meeting  attended  by  Jersey 
Breeders  from  eleven  Pennsylvania 
Counties  at  Harrisburg,  January  20,  the 
Pennsylvania  Jersey  Cattle  Club  was 
organized.  This  is  the  first  statewide 
organization  of  Jersey  Breeders  in 
Pennsylvania.  Warren  C.  F.  Randolph, 
Field  Man  for  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  was  present  to  assist  the 
Keystone  Breeders  in  their  organization 
endeavors. 

Officers  elected  were  as  follows:  Pres- 
ident, W.  F.  Shrum,  Jeanette;  1st  Vice 
President.  Harry  Hay  ward,  Devon; 
2nd  Vice  President,  Utley  Wedge,  Paoli; 
3rd  Vice  President,  M.  A.  Taylor, 
Grover;  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  Pub- 
licity Agent,  C.  A.  Fox,  Pocopson;  f  > 
Directors  Luke  B.  Carter,  Titusville; 
C.  Robert  Mays,  Reading;  H.  G.  Twad- 
dell,  Westtown;  J.  C.  McCandless, 
Euclid,  Pa. 


February,  J925 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 
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LATEST   MARKET   PRICES 


The  basic 
with  January, 
of  uiilk  during 

Beginning 
surplus  plan, 
be  paid  for  on 
'20  per  cent, 
a  flat  average 


PHILADELPHIA  SELLING  PLAN 

and  surplus  provisions  of  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan  again  become  effective 
1925.  The  basic  quantity  "is  represented  by  the  average  monthly  shipment 
October,  November  and  December,   1924. 

with  January,  milk  will  be  paid  for  by  co-operating  dealers  ,on  the  basic  and 

Milk   shipped   in  excess  of   the  basic;   quantity  and   equal   to  it   in   amount,   will 

the  average   New  York,   92   score   butter,   solid  pack,   price  for  the  month,  plus 

Milk   in  excess  of  the  amount  equal  to  the  basic  quantity  will  be  paid  for  OQ 

New  York,  92  score,  solid  pack,  butter  price  for  the  month. 

INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS   ASSOCIATION    PRICES 

Prices  are  based  on  3  per  cent,  butt^rfat  milk,  with  a  diflFerential  of  4  cents  for  each 
tenth  point  and  2   cents  for  each  half  tenth  point,  up  or  down. 

This  price  list  is  issued  with  the  understanding  it  is  net  to  the  producers  and  that  all 
buyers  using  it  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  producers  shall  in  addition  thereto  make  the 
following  contribution   and   payments: 

(1)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2  cents  per  100  pounds  (461/4 
quarts)   of  all  milk  brought  from  other  producers  at  price  listed  thereon. 

(2)  To   all    the   Inter-State   Milk    Producers   Association   2    cents   per    100   pounds    (46'/^ 

.,.....»»r.\     f\t    oil    *nilV     Koiitrlif    f-vfivn    TYKimhpre    nf    aniA     A«finri«tiOTi 

^         (3)      To    the    Philadelphia    Inter-State    Dairy    Council    2    cents    per    100    pounds    (46% 
quarts)    of  all   milk    brought   from   other  producers  at  price   listed   hereon. 

The  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for  improving  standards  of  quality 
in  production  and  distribution  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed;  for  improvement  and 
stablization  of  markets,  and   for  an  educational  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy 

products.  ,  3  ,  ,  ,. 

Prices  subject  to  change  whenever  warranted  by  market  conditions. 


WESTERN  MILK  FOR  EAST 

With  his  glass  tank  the  Western  farm- 
er may  soon  become  the  milkman  of 
the  East.  By  fast  freight  New  York 
can  get  milk  in  tanks  from  California 
in  sixty  hours.    .    .    . 

Tanking  milk  to  the  consuming  cen- 
ters in  the  East  will  have  many  good 
results.  It  should  lower  as  well  as  sta- 
bUiie  the  price  of  milk  in  the  East  and 
in  the  great  cities  Tanking  Milk  will 
develop  the  West.  It  will  extend  the 
dairy  area.  That  means  extension  of 
diversified  farming,  land  rebuilding,  and 
a  general  stabilization  of  agricultural 
conditions.  (Reprinted  from  the  Cecil 
Whig,  Md.,  January  17th.) 

The  situation  outlined  in  the  above 
story  may  be  within  the  bounds  of  pos- 
sibility. It  has  been  considered  for 
some  time  by  the  officers  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association. 

To  combat  the  influx  of  milk  from 
distant  territory,  the  membership  Itself, 
has  embarked  on  a  clean-up  program, 
in  which  the  distributors  are  co-operat- 
ing to  produce  a  grade  of  milk  that 
cannot  be  equalled  by  milk  from  long 
distant  points. 

The  maintainance  of  a  high  grade 
product,  one  that  the  consumer  really 
likes,  will  go  a  long  way  toward  the 
midntainance  of  a  market,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  milk  of  lower  quality 
may  be  offered  in  this  market  as  a 
dumping  ground  from  distant  producing 

districts. 

There  is  but  one  thing  to  be  consider- 
ed—produce mUk  of  the  highest  grade 
and  your  market  wiU  be  assured. 
(Editor.) 


CHESTER  COUNTY  JERSEY 

BREED  CLUB  FORMED 

A  new  organization  of  Jersey  Cow 
Breeders  has  recently  been  organized  in 
Chester  county. 

At  a  meeting,  held  at  West  Chester, 
recently,  Warren  C.  F.  Randolph,  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Clubs,  addressed 
the  new  organization. 

The  newly  elected  officers  are:  Presi- 
dent, Harry  Hayward,  Devon;  Vice- 
President,  Horace  Twaddell,  Westtown; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Crawford  Twad- 
dell, Westtown,  and  C.  Albert  Fox,  Po- 
copson, Publicity  Director. 

Various  committees,  including  a  calf 
club  membership  committee,  were  ap- 
pointed. 
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QUALITY    CONTROL    DEPT. 
REPORT 

February  Ist,  1925. 
No.  Temp.  Permits  Issued ..  18,688 

No.  Perm.  Permits  Issued 8,266 

Approximate    Number    In- 
spections Made  to  Date..  16,225 


Dr.  E.  G.  Lechner 

Dr.  Lechner's  training  and  many  years 
of  experience  as  a  veterinarian,  will  be 
of  particular  value  in  the  Quality  Con- 
trol work  of  cleaning  up  the  milk  supply 
of  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed. 

Harold  S.  Smith,  who  graduated  from 
the  Iowa  State  College  in  1924  and  who 
since  that  time  has  been  employed  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  In 
special  field  work  in  the  state  of  Iowa, 
has  been  engaged  as  one  of  the  field 
representatives  of  the  Quality  Control 
Department.  Mr.  Smith's  lifetime  ex- 
perience on  a  dairy  farm  in  Iowa  and  his 
college  training  qualifies  him  particularly 
well  for  the  work  in  this  territory. 

Chester  A.  Bishop,  a  graduate  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  in  the 
Class  of  1915,  has  also  been  engaged  as 
a  Quality  Control  worker.     Mr.  Bishop 
was  raised  on  a  farm  and  has  had  a  wide 
experience  In  dairying,  having  operated 
a  farm  of  his  own  in  Vermont  and  more 
recently  been  engaged  in  the  management 
of  a  large  dairy  in  Connecticut.      It  Is 
felt  that  his  training  and  experience  will 
prove  very  valuable  in  this  line  of  work. 
Miss  Martha  Stedman  Smith,  who  has 
been  connected  with  the  Nutrition  De- 
partment of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council  for  two  and  a  half  years 
has  resigned  to  accept  an  appointment  as 
Nutrition  Director  of  the  new  Baltimore 
Dairy  Council,  of  which  Mr.  W.  Horace 
Harper,     is     the    new     manager.    Miss 
Smith's    work    will    be   similar    to   that 
which    she    did    for    the    Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council  in  Wilmington, 
Altoona,  Reading  and  other  cities,  and 
her  many  friend!  In  Philadelphia  wish 
her  every  succcm  in  her  new  position. 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE 

FARM  PRODUCTS  SHOW 

AWARDS  FOR  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
MILK 

Class  J— Raw  Market  Milk  (from  tu- 
berculosis free  cows). 

1st.  H.    F.    Dague,   Whttford,   Chester 
county,  98.45. 

2nd.  Thos.     Hadfield,     Downingtown, 
Chester  county,  98.40. 

3rd.  Longwood  Farm,  Kennett  Square, 
Chester  county,  98.30. 

4th.  Thomas    and    Howell,    Whitford, 
Chester  county,  98.25. 

5th.  Webster  and  Griffith,  Edensburg, 
Cambria  county,  98.10. 

CUss  IL    Raw  Market  Milk 

1st.  Mayer  and  Confer,  Howard,  Cen- 
tre county,  98.7. 

2nd.  Henry  Sheets,  Churchville,  Bucks 
county,  98.2. 

8rd.  Charles      C.     Willis,      Newtown, 
Bucks  county,  98. 

4th.  Kennedy   Bros.,  Oxford,   Chester, 
county,  97.9. 

5th.  Mary     Sharpies,    West     Chester, 
Chester  county,  97.8. 

Qass  III-    Certified  Milk 

1st.  Edge  wood       Dairies,       Woodside, 
Bucks  county,  95.9. 

2nd.  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State 
College,  Centre,  94.4. 

Qass  IV.    PasteurUed  MHk 

1st.  Supplee,   Wills,   Jones    and    Com- 
pany, Philadelphia,  Philadelphia  county, 

99. 

2nd.  Abbots   Alderney  Dairies,  Phila- 
delphia, Philadelphia  county,  97. 

8rd.  Greenwalt  Dairies,  Carlisle,  Cum- 
berland county  88.9. 

4th.  Greenville  Dairy  Company,  Green- 
ville, Mercer  county,  86.8. 
Farm  Butter 

1st.  Ralph  Hisler,  Berwick,  Pa. 

2nd.  C.  Allen  May,  Dover,  Pa. 

8rd.  John  E.  May,  Dover,  Pa. 

4th.  J.  Bartner,  Windsor,  Pa. 

Creamery  Butte* 
1st.  Greenville  Dairy  Company,  Green- 
ville, Pa.  _  /,  «„ 
2nd.    Silverdale    Creamery    Company, 

Canton,  Pa. 
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JANUARY   BASIC   PRICE 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 

GRADE    B   MARKET  MILK 


Test 
per  cent. 
3. 

3.05 
3.1 
8.15 
8.2 
8.25 
8.8 
8.85 
8.4 
8.5 
8.55 
8.6 
8.65 
3.7 
3.75 
8.8 
8.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.35 
4  4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.8 
4.85 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 


Basic 
per 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

8 

3 

3 

8, 

8. 

8. 

3, 

8 

8. 

8. 

8 

8. 

8, 

8 

8 

3 

8 

8 


Quantity 
100  lb. 
.94 
.96 
.98 
.00 
02 
.04 
.06 
.08 
.10 

14 
16 
.18 
.20 
.22 
.24 
,26 

38 
.80 
.82 
,84 
,86 
.88 
,40 
,42 
.44 
.46 
.48 
.50 
.52 
.54 

56 

58 

60 

62 

.66 

.66 

.68 

.70 

.72 

.74 


Price 
per  qt. 
6.3 
6.85 
6.4 
6.45 
6.5 
6.5 
6.55 
6.6 
6.65 
6.75 
6.75 
6.8 
6.85 
6.9 
6.95 
7. 

7.05 
7.05 
7.1 
7.15 
7.2 
7.25 
7.3 
7.3 
7.35 
7.4 
7.45 
7.5 
7.55 
7.6 
7.65 
7.7 
7.7 
7.75 
7.85 
7.85 
7.9 
7.95 
8. 
8. 


JANUARY  BASIC  PRICE 
Country  Receiving  Station 
GRADE  B  MARKET  MILK 

Quotations  are  at  railroad  points.  Inland 
stations  carry  differentials  subject  to  local 
arranKements. 

Prices  are  less  freight  and  receiving  station 
cliargt'S. 

Basic  Quantity 

Freight  Rates  Price 


When  milk  is  not  tested,  the  price  f.  0.  b. 
Philadelphia  is  7%  cents  per  quart. 


JANUARY   SURPLUS   PRICE 
F.  0.  B.  PMladelpbia 


Class  I 


3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 


Test 
per  cent. 
3. 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 

.2 

.25 

.3 

.35 

.4 

.45 

.5 

.55 
3.6 
3.65 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.85 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 

4.95 
5. 


Per 

100  lbs. 

$2.09 

2.11 

2.13 

2.15 

2.17 

2.19 

2.21 

2.23 

2.25 

2.27 

2.29 

2.81 

2.33 

2.35 

2.37 

2.39 

2.41 

2.43 

2.45 

2.47 

2.49 

2.51 

2.53 

2.55 

2.57 

2.59 

2.61 

2.63 

2.65 

2.67 

2.69 

2.71 

2.73 

2.75 

2.77 

2.79 

2.81 

2.83 

2.85 

2.87 

2.89 


Per 
qt. 
4.5 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 

5.05 
5.05 
5.1 
5.15 
5.2 
5.25 
5.3 
5.35 
5.4 
5.45 
5.45 
5.5 
5.55 
5.6 
5.65 
5.7 
5.7 
5.75 
5.8 
5.85 
5.9 
5.95 
6. 
6. 

6.05 
6.1 
6.15 
6.2 


Class 
Per 
100  lbs. 
$1.77 
1.79 
1.81 
1.83 
1.85 
1.87 
1.89 
1.91 
1.93 
1.95 
1.97 
1.99 
2.01 
2.03 
2.05 
2.07 
2.09 
2.11 
2.13 

15 

17 

19 

21 

23 
2.25 
2.27 
2.29 
2.31 
2  33 
2.35 
2.37 
2.39 
2.41 
2.43 
2.45 
2.47 
2.49 
2.51 
2.53 
2.55 
2.57 


II 


Per 

qt. 

3.8 

3.85 

3.9 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4  15 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

8 

85 

9 

95 


05 
5.1 
5.15 
5.2 
5.25 
5.8 
5.35 
5.4 
5.4 
6.45 
5.5 


Miles 


1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

.51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

101 

111 

121 

131 

141 

151 

161 

171 

181 

191 

201 

211 

221 

231 

241 

251 

261 

271 

281 

291 


rEBRXJARY  PRICES 

F.  O.  B.  PhUadelphU 

Country  Stations 

The  same  prices  for  basic  milk  as  quoted 
above  for  January  apply  in  February,  subject 
however,  to  change  whenever  warranted  by 
market  conditionB. 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

IflO 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

250 

260 

270 

280 

290 

300 


incl. 


100 


lbs. 
,268 
.283 
.303 
.313 
.333 
.343 
.364 
,374 
.389 
.399 
.414 
.424 
.434 
.450 
.460 
.475 
.480 
.490 
.505 
.510 
.520 
,535 
,540 
.550 
.556 
.506 
.576 
,581 
.596 
.600 


JANUARY  SURPLUS  PRICES 
At  Receiving  Stations 


Test 

3. 

3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

495 

5. 


Class  I 
per 


100  lbs. 
$1.52 
1.54 
1.56 
1.58 
1.60 
1.62 
1.64 
1.66 
1.68 
1.70 
1.89 
1.41 
1,78 
1.78 
1.80 
1.82 
1.84 
1.86 
1.88 
1.90 
1.92 
1.94 
1,96 
1.98 
2.00 
2.02 
2.06 
2.06 
2.08 
2.14 
2.12 
2.14 
2.16 
2.18 
2,20 
2,22 
2.24 
2,26 
2,28 
2.30 
2,32 


Test 
3, 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.25 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.45 
3.5 
3.55 
3.6 
3.65 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 


Class. II 
per  100 


19 
21 
23 
25 
27 
29 
1.31 
1,83 


15 

2 

25 

3 

35 

4 

45 

5 

55 

6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
5, 


85 

87 

39 

41 

48 

,45 

47 

,49 

1.51 

1.53 

1.55 

1.57 

1.59 

1.61 

1,63 

1,65 

1.67 

1.69 

1.71 

1.73 

1.75 

1.77 

1.79 

1.81 

1.83 

1.83 

1.87 

1.89 

1.91 

1.91 

1.95 

1.97 

1.99 


MONTHLY    BASIC    PRICES    OF    GRADE    B 

OR   MARKET  MILK 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia  and  at  receiving  stations 
in   the   50   mile   zone  at   3%    butterfat 

Receiving 

station  50  mile 

one  per  cwt. 


1924 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1925 

January 


F,  O.  B.  per 
quart  Phila. 

6.35 

6.3 

6.3 

6.3 

6.3 

6.3 

6.3 

6.3 

6.3 

6.3 

6.3 

6.3 

6.8 


2.39 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 
2.87 
2,87 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 
2.87 
2.87 

2.87 


How  Clipping 

Cows' Flanks  and  Udders 

Increases  Milk  Production 


Wi 


'iVjJI 


Both  here  and 
abroad,  farmers  and 
dairymen  have 
found  that  clipped 
cows  give  more  milk, 
richer  milk  and 
cleaner  milk. 


r^sr 


A   clipped   cow   is 
easily      kept      clean 
and      the      cow      is 
healthier  for  it.     To 
give  the  most  railk  a  cow  must  be  healthy 
— only    then    does    it    feel   comfortable    and 
contented — a  condition  absolutely  necessary 
if  its  feed  is  to  induce  maximum  milk  flow. 
Now  during  stable   months,  clipped  flanks, 
udder   and    underline   will    increase    milk 
profits  without  detracting  from  the  com- 
fort of  the  cow. 


STEWART 

No.  1  Ball  Bearing 
Clipping  Machine 

The  be.st  mnde.  It'.s  ball  bear- 
Ins.  Turns  easy.  StroiiK.  alur.'y 
and  la.xtiiiK.  Anyone  »:in  do  a  Kood 
job  with  it.  Easily  moved  about. 
Equipix'd  Willi  our  l;il(>sl  niod.l  R-1 
clippinK  head  and  new  process 
Stewart  ciittlnp  plates.  Has  flex- 
ible sliaft  6  feet  lonB.  Clips  cows, 
horses,  mules  and  other  livestock 
without  chanijint,'.  Price  f.  o.  b. 
Chicago.    $14.00. 


In  an  investigation  on  cow 
clipping  the  big  farm  journal, 
The  Wisconsin  Agriculturist,  was 
informed  by  Prof.  Hulce,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  that 
"there  is  European  information  to 
the  effect  that  clipping  cows 
increases  milk  production  about 
8%." 

To  clip  a  cow  requires  very 
little  time — and  then  the  cow  is 
cleaned  thoroughly  merely  by 
wiping  with  a  damp  cloth. 


CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 


5564  Roosevelt  Road  . 

World'*  Largest  Maker$  of  Clipping  and  Shearing  Machinery 


Chicago,  Illinois 


JANUAEY 

BUTI 

PER    PR 

ICES 

92 

Score. 

Solid  Packed 

Philadelphia 

New  Y 

ork 

Chicago 

2 

45 

3/4 

45 

42 

a 

42 

1/2 

44 

1/2 

41   3/4 

6 

44 

44 

41    1/2 

6 

44 

43 

40   1/2 

7 

43 

42 

39   1/2 

8 

43 

42 

40   1/2 

9 

42 

1/2 

42 

40 

10 

42 

1/2 

41 

39   1/2 

12 

40 

1/2 

87 

1/2 

38   1/2 

13 

40 

39 

88 

14 

40 

1/2 

39 

38 

15 

41 

39 

1/2 

38    1/2 

16 

41 

89 

1/2 

39 

17 

40 

1/2 

39 

39    1/2 

18 

39 

88 

38   1/2 

20 

89 

38 

37    1/2 

21 

39 

37 

1/2 

37   1/2 

22 

38 

1/2 

37 

1/2 

37 

23 

38 

1/2 

37 

1/2 

37 

24 

89 

38 

37 

26 

39 

38 

37   1/2 

27 

39 

38 

37    1/2 

28 

39 

38 

37    1/2 

29 

40 

39 

39 

30 

41 

40 

39 

31 

41 

40 

39   1/2 

CENSUS  RETURNS  SHOW 

FARMERS  ARE  UP-TO-DATE 

Complete  state  farm  census  returns 
from  Susquehanna  and  Fulton  counties 
just  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture, 
show  that  farmers  are  keeping  in  step 
with  the  advancement  of  the  time. 

The  figures  indicate  that  Susquehanna 
County  farmers,  totaling  3,873,  have  122 
radio  receiving  sets,  686  motor  trucks, 
2,067  automobiles,  307  tractors  and  1.797 
silos.  In  Fulton  County,  1,315  farmers 
have  30  radio  sets  166  motor  trucks,  857 
automobiles,  69  tractors  and  36  silos. 
Farms  equiped  with  electricity  total  283 
in  Susquehanna  county  and  72  in  Fulton 
county. 

Susquehanna  and  Fulton  are  the  first 
two  counties  to  send  in  complete  reports 
in  the  first  triennial  farm  census  to  be 
taken  in  Pennsylvania. 


NATIONAL  EGG  STANDARDS 

URGED  BY  ECONOMIST 

National  egg  standardization  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  future  development 
and  improvement  of  the  egg  industry. 
It  implies  the  establishment  of  standards 
and  grades  for  eggs  which  may  be  used 
in  all  sections  of  the  country  as  a  basis 
of  grading  and  marketing  eggs. 

Among  the  benefits  which  may  be 
mentioned  as  possible  to  result  from  the 
national  standardization  of  eggs  are  the 
following: 

The  merchandising  and  marketing  of 
eggs  is  placed  on  a  more  intelligent  and 
equitable  basis. 

Greater  stability  is  obtained  in  the 
market  price  of  eggs  because  values  are 
established  on  more  clearly  defined  qual- 
ities. 

Certain  risks  in  the  marketing  of  eggs 
are  eliminated  because  losses  from  poor 
or  inferior  quality  eggs  are  reduced. 

Marketing  and  distribution  of  eggs  are 
facilitated  because  trading  is  more  easily 
and  safely  conducted  on  a  better  basis 
for  values. 

Consumption  is  increased  by  better 
quality  products. 

Production  is  more  profitable  by  higher 
average  prices  to  producers  for  better 
quality. 

Costs  of  distribution  are  reduced  by 
facilitated  trading  and  elimination  of 
risk. 

Price  to  producer  is  increased  and  to 
the  consumer  decreased  through  greater 
economy  and  efficiency  of  distribution. — 
Roy  C.  Potts,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 
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A  TONIC  AND  REGULATOR 

For  All  Farm  Stock 


Lewis  Genuine  Linseed  Meal 

Made  the  "Old  Process"  Way 

By 

John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Company 

Lafayette  Buildint,  437  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Manufucturers  of  DUTCH 


BOY  Paint  Producto 


ThisreedMakesMilk  At  Less 
Cost  Than  AnyOtherMixture 


7/i/s  We  Guarantee  ! 


International  Special  Dairy  Molasses  Feed  is  actually  worth  $15  more  per  ton  than  corn  or 
oats  for  dairy  use.  Corn  and  oats  feed  today  is  selling  $10  prr  ton  higher  and  Special  Dairy 
costs  no  more  than  last  year.  Can  you  wonder  at  Special  Dairy's  popularity?  Twenty  extra 
quarts  of  milk  from  every  sack  is  guaranteed  in  any  fair  test.  Compared  with  wheat  feeds  or 
ground  grains,  this  increase  has  been  secured  in  hundreds  of  tests. 

INTERNATIONAL 

SPECIAL  DAIRY  FEED 

*'20  Extra  Quarts  from  Every  Sack" 

International  Special  Dairy  Molasses  Feed  is  accepted  as  O.  K.  by 
dairymen  everywhere.  One  dairyman,  with  1 6  cows,  writes  us  that 
he  increased  his  milk  check  $87  in  thirty  days  by  using  Special 
Dairy  instead  of  another  feed  costing  the  same  price.  $87  a  month 
is  over  a  $1000  per  year!  We  have  hundreds  of  similar  testimoni- 
als. If  you  want  more  milk,  sack  for  sack  of  feed,  then  Interna- 
tional Special  Dairy  Feed  is  your  one  best  bet. 

Write  to  us,  giving  number  of  cows  owned,  also  name  of  local 
feed  dealer,  and  we  will  mail  you  a  free  copy  of  our  famous  book 
"Feeding  the  Dairy  Cow  for  Profit."  Act! 


INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED 
MilU  at  MinneapolU  and  Memphii 


With  2%  Bon*- 
MinneapoU..  Minn.       Building  Mineral 

Live  Salesmen  and  Accnts  Wanted 


ORDE.R     A    TRIAL     TON     TO-DAV 


Lnerry;  Bassett  Lompanx 

^^M    CANS.  CAPS.  liOTTLKS.  PAILS.  SEPARATORS.  COOLERS 
7     blKRlLlZERS.bliUSHES.  TESTERS  ETC.  fX STOCK 

'1^2^  Market  .Si .  PHLA.     JJ No  CliarlesM. BALTIMORE 


A 
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ffjK. 
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CHESTER  COUNTY  FARM  PRODUCTS  SHOW 


The  Fourth  Annual  Chester  County 
Farm  Products  Show  was  held  in  the 
State  Armory,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Jan- 
uary 6th  to  9th  inclusive. 

The  show  exceeded,  by  far,  any  pre- 
vious exhibit,  and  went  a  long  way  to- 
ward the  advertising  of  its  farm  and 
dairy  products  in  the  value  and  variety 
of  the  farm  products  of  the  county. 

In  addition  to  an  elaborate  display 
and  competition  for  prizes,  the  show  pre- 
sented an  opportunity  for  the  public  to 
view  the  many  varieties  and  classes  of 
farm  products  produced  throughout  the 
community. 

Meetings  of  the  various  farm  organi- 
zations were  held  throughout  the  period 
of  the  show,  thus  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity for  closer  work  and  co-operation 
in  their  various  fields  of  activity. 

An  elaborate  display  of  farm  imple- 
ments, machinery  and  appliances  was 
made   in   connection   with   the   show. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Philadelphia  In- 
tcr-State  Dairy  Council  was  elaborate. 
It  showed  the  movement  of  milk  from 
the  producer  to  the  consumer  and  exhi- 
bited the  sanitary  methods  of  caring  for 
the  milk  by  scientific  methods  now  fol- 
lowed under  the  sanitary  regulations  for 
milk  production  now  in  force. 

In  the  corn  show  exhibits,  Robert  F. 


Brinton,  West  Chester,  won  first  prize 
for  the  best  display  of  thirty  ears  (Gold- 
en Queen),  and  second  prize  for  ten  ears 
©r  Yellow  Dent  corn.  The  first  prize 
for  ten  ears  Yellow  Dent  was  won  by 
A.  R.  Coke,  Paoli,  Pa. 

Mr.  Brinton  was  also  an  exhibitor  in 
the  West  Chester  Farmer's  Club,  which 
won  first  prize  among  the  clubs  and  his 
exhibit  was  a  leading  factor  in  captur- 
ing  this   prize. 

For  the  women's  exhibits,  prizes  were 
awarded  for  canned  vegetables,  canned 
fruit,  sponge  cake,  butter  cake,  bread, 
etc. 

In  the  Home  Enonomics  exhibits, 
prizes  were  awarded  for  jellies,  aprons, 
dresses,  etc. 

During  the  period  of  the  show,  the 
Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 
presented  several  health  plays,  including 
the  "Health  Circus,"  and  other  short 
plays. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the 
Farm  products  Show,  was  the  display 
of  milk  produced  on  farms  in  the  coun- 
ty. The  judges  were,  L.  W.  Morley,  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  and  C. 
E.  Wilson,  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council.  Thirty-one  ex- 
hibits scored  over  90. 

The  first  twenty  ranked  as  follows; 


I 


ry 


<f 


Thomas    &    Howell    Whitford    98.90 

William  I.  Reeves  West   Chester,    R.   D 98.75 

Brandywine  Jersey   Farm    West  Chester  98.70 

L.  E.  Bartlett Oxford   98.65 

Thomas   Hadfield    Downingtown,  R.  D 98.35 

Chas.  B.  Henderson   Gen  Moore  98.15 

Kennedy  Bros Oxfor  d 97.95 

Brookmead    Farms    Devon   97.75 

Longwood,  Inc Kennett  Square    97.60 

George    LeFevre West  Grove 97.40 

Lardner  Howell   Whitford     97.26 

George  Thomas,  3rd Whitford     97.20 

Harry   Dague   Whitford   97.16 

Allen  C.  Oberle   Downingtown,  R.  D 96.80 

Conner    &    Killinger    Avondale  96.60 

Meadow  View  Farm West   Chester    96.40 

Parke    McCellan    West  Grove   96.30 

E.  P.  Allinson   West    Chester    96.05 

Jas.  M.  Speirs  Downingtown    95.90 

E.  M.  Crowe  Oxford   


.95.66 


George  M.  Carter,  Robert  F.  Brinton,      Thomas    Danby    awarded    the    various 
Edgar  J.  Hicks,  Norman  G.  Acker  and      prizes. 


CENSUS  OF  ICE 

CREAM  MANUFACTURERS 

The    United     States    Department    of 
Commerce  announces  that,  according  to 
data  collected  at  the  biennial  census  of 
manufactures,    1923,    the   establishments 
engaged  primarily  in  the  manufacture  of 
ice  cream  and  water  ices  reported  a  total 
output   valued    at   $268,666,576,    an    in- 
crease  of   21.3   per   cent.,   as    compared 
with    1921,   the    last    preceding    census 
year.    This  total,  however,  includes  con- 
siderable amounts  of  confectionery,  cakes 
and    manufactured    Ice    .together    with 
smaller  amounts  of  miscellaneous  com- 
modities,    manufactured     as     secondary 
products   by   these  establishments.     On 
the    other   hand,   ice    cream   and    water 
ices  were  made  to  some  extent  by  es- 
tablishments engaged  primarily  in  other 
industries.     The  value  of  such  products 
thus  made  outside  the  industry  in  1921, 
was  $29,062,614,  an  amount  equal  to  13.6 
per  cent,  of  the  total  value  reported  for 
the  ice  cream  industry.    The  correspond- 
ing values  for  1923  have  not  yet  been 
ascertained,   but   will   be   shown   in   the 
final  reports  of  the  present  census. 


Lime  farming  pays. 


HOLSTEIN  FRESIAN  MEET- 
ING AND  BANQUET 

The  Pennsyvania  Federation  of  Hol- 
stein  Fresian  Clubs  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing during  Pennsylvania  State  Farm 
Products  show  week  in  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
when  the  following  oflBcers  were  elected: 
President,  Dr.  L.  W.  Thompson,  South 
Montrose;  Vice  President,  F.  D.  Kerrick, 
Towanda;  Secretary-Treasurer,  G.  H. 
Truckell,  Harrisburg. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Holstein 
Fresian  Association  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening.  About  176  members  and  quests 
participated.  Dr.  L.  W.  Thompson  acted 
as  toastmaster. 

The  banquet  was  a  most  enjoyable  as 
well  as  cosmopolitan  aflPair — in  that  inter- 
spersed among  the  Holstein  Fresian 
breeders  were  breeders  of  the  Jersey, 
Guernsey  and  the  Aryshire  breeds. 

Toastmaster  Thompson,  not  only  call- 
ed upon  prominent  Holstein  breeders  pre- 
sent for  brief  addresses,  but  included 
members  of  the  other  breed  associations 
present. 

Hon.  F.  P.  Willits,  secretary  of  Agri- 
culture made  a  brief  address,  as  did  also 
Prof.  A.  A.  Boreland,  of  Penna.  State 
College. 

Vocal  selections  were  rendered  by  the 
Holstein  Fresian  Quartet. 


Plenty  of  bedding  for  the  cows  does 
three  things — keeps  them  cleaner,  pro- 
vides more  warmth,  and  saves  more  of 
the  liquid  parts  of  the  manure. 


Aunt    Ada's    Axioms:  Electricity    In 
the  home  will  shorten  any  woman's  day 
and  lengthen  her  days. 
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No  lonjDf 
Tubes^ 

No  Claws 


TheCo^*,. 
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SURGE 

Grade  ''A'  Milk  At  less  C6st 

Than  Dirty  Mak 

Earn  the  high  premiums  paid  for  Grade  "A"  milk.  Yet  make  your  milk  at  less  than  the  cost  of 
producing  the  high  count,  "smelly"  milk  that  is  barred  from  most  city  markets  Swiss  Cheese 
Factories:  and  every  other  place  where  pure,  clean  milk  is  demanded.  You  can  do  it  with  the 
Pine  Tree  Surge  MUker.    We  absolutely  GUARANTEE  it. 

Only  4  Pieces  of  Rubber  to  Wash     The  Surging  Action  Milks  Better 


We  can  guarantee  clean  milk  with  the  Surge  because 

it  is  so  easy  to  wash  that  any  man  can  keep  it  clean 

without  wasting  all  the  time  he  has  saved  by  machine 

milking. 

There  are  no  long  tubes  to  breed  bacteria.    Just  the 

four  teat  cup  inflations  to  wash.    No  claws  to  cause 

trouble.    Just  the  simple  pail  and  hd. 

The  Surge  can  be  taken  apart  —washed  clean  — md 

put  away  in  less  time  than  you  would  spend  getting 

any  other  milker  ready  for  washing. 


See  it  "Surge**  and  you  will  realize  that  here  is  an 
entirely  new  idea  in  machine  milking.  It  milks 
cleaner  and  quicker— milks  cows  no  other  machine 
can  milk.  It  leaves  the  teats  and  udders  in  perfect 
condition- always.    The  surging  action  does  it. 

Many  breeders  who  never  before  allowed  a  milking 
machine  on  their  cows,  are  now  enthusiastic  users 
of  the  Surge.  We  can  prove  to  yoii,  just  as  we  did 
to  them,  that  this  wonderful  method  has  positively 
revolutionized  machine  milking.  Don't  buy  any 
milker  until  you  see  what  a  wonderful  job  of  milk- 
ing the  Surge  will  do. 


If  you  want  more  profit  from  your  cows 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON! 


If  you  are  already  selling  your  milk  at  premium  prices,  we  will  show  you 
how  you  can  cut  your  labor  production  cost  in  half  h  you  are  sell. ng 
a°The  ordinarv  market  price,  we  will  show  you  how  to  make  milk  that 
will  bring  top  premium  prices.  At  the  same  time  we  will  prove  that 
the  Surge  will  cut  your  production  cost,  whether  you  are  now  milking 
by  hand  or  with  one  of  the  old  type  claw  machines. 
You  complain  that  your  cows  are  not  making  the  P^-ftth^ey  ought  to. 
Here  is  your  chance  to  find  out  how  you  can  cut  the  cost  of  production- 
and  sell  for  a  higher  price  at  the  same  time. 

We  don't  ask  you  to  buy  anything  on  mere  claims.  We  stand  ready  to 
PROVE  every  statement  made  in  this  advertisement.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  mail  the  coupon.  It  does  not  obligate  vo^/o  anything  All 
does  is  to  tell  us  that  you  are  interested.  The  rest  >s  up  to  us  .  WiU 
you  mail  that  coupon  right  now?  If  you  really  want  to  make  more 
money  out  of  your  cows,  you  will  do  it. 

PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 


Easy  Terms 

Any  man  who  wants  to 
buy  a  Pine  Tree  Surgre 
Outfit  after  our  froe 
demonptrBtion,  can 
make  a  deal  to  pay  fnr 
it  on  very  easy  terms. 
We'll  fiinJrewitnyouto 
keep  the  cost  down  by 
usinK  any  equipnnent 
you  may  have  already 
installed  in  your  barn. 
You'll  be  Burprieed 
how  little  it'll  amount 
to.  Pill  in  the  coupon 
and  mail  it  right  now. 
It  doesn't  obligrate  yoa 
todoathinK  but  listen 
to  the  proposition  we 
have  readv  to  make 
yon.  Mail  coupon  now! 


Dept.  2692 

CHICAGO 
2843  West  19th  Street 


118  North  Warren  Street.Syracuse.N.  Y. 

MINNEAPOUS,MINN.  ^S^^'SSS  Stf^t 

780  North  Washington  Ave.        2692  Prince  sn-eei 
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!.  2692 


Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co,,^*"* 

118  North  Warren  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Please  send  me.  without  cost  or  obligation,  your  special  offer  on  the 
Pine  Tree  Surge  Milker. 


I  milk.. 


.cows. 


1  have  electricity.    Current Voltage 

I  do  not  have  electricity.    (Cross  out  the  one  wrhich  does  not  applv.) 
(Tl  e  fine  Tree  Vacunm  System  operat.  s  on  one-fourth  of  the  horse  power  required 
hV  most  a  stems     Our  eUctric  ma.p  cun  be  run  on  the  curruit  fr»m  any  iatm 
li  ;htii'.K  plant.) 


Name... 
Address. 
R.F.D... 
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Health 


ecipes" 


A  NEW  COOK  BOOK 


•lUOl     Lite;      1  UlUg     AUI      AJTVAJ      mAWUWWfVkA^* 


Containing  methods  of  using 

the   health-protecting  foods, 

milk  and  its  products,  fruits 

and  vegetables 


''Health  Receipts"  has    thirty-six 
colored    illustrations,    and   contains 
more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
Jive  receipts  in  addition   to  seasonal 
menus. 


A  valuabe  recipe  book  for  the  home  kitchen.  Useful 
also  for  teachers  of  cooking  and  home  making.  It  is  so 
arranged  that  it  may  be  retained  as  a  complete  book,  or 
separated  into  forty-five  cards  to  fit  into  a  standard  size 
recipe  box  file. 


Special  Price  to  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  Membership 


25c  Postpaid 


GET  YOUR  ORDER  IN  NOW 


Philadelphia  Interstate  Dairy  Civncil 


BOYERTOWN  BUILDING 
1211  Arch  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


PENNA.  FARM  PRODUCTS  SHOW 
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(Continued   from   page    1) 


be  as  ready  to  make  concessions,  especi- 
ally at  the  start,  as  when  promoJlng 
municipal  lighting,  suburban,  power  and 
other  classes  of  business  contributing  to 
its  marvelous  prosperity.  Simply  to 
connect  a  farm  with  an  electrical  distri- 
bution line  will  not  suffice.  Rural  elec- 
trification means  allowing  electricity  to 
do  a  considerable  part  of  the  work  of  the 
farm  done  now  by  both  man  and  beast 
and  the  more  or  less  complete  doing 
away   with   drudgery  in   the  farmhouse. 

"Hy  makmg  eiectriciiy  availaulc  JnSt, 
and  then  by  promoting  its  free  use  a 
revolutionary  change  can  be  wrought  in 
our  agricultural  life.  No  further  genera- 
ting capacity  is  required.  The  problem 
is  one  solely  of  lijie  construction." 

Mr.  Cooke  added  that  half  of  the 
State's  farms  could  have  service  within 
ten  years  and  100,000  of  them  could 
utilize  that  service  on  a  self-supporting 
basis. 

"The  annual  capital  outlay  required 
of  the  companies  to  reach  these  farms", 
said  Mr.  Cooke,  "will  be  less  than  3  per 


Sarah  Fox,  Youngwood  High  School, 
Westmoreland  County;  Maynard  H. 
Hench,  Blaine  Vocational  School,  Perry 
County;  Howard  Fox,  West  Sunbury 
Vocational  School,  Butler  County;  Ros- 
coe  Corson,  Hughesville  High  School, 
Lycoming  County;  Doyle  Parker, 
Orangeville  Vocational  School,  Columbia 
County. 

Sarah  Fox,  16-year-old  girl,  cared  for 
170  laying  hens  and  685  other  chickens 
last  year  and  realized  a  profit  of  $387.41. 

ni  : J      _       __1J      x^^Jnl 

one    ICVCI»C1«    a    l^uiu     »i«.uu>. 

Mayard  Hench  grew  eight  acres  of 
corn  and  made  a  profit  of  $325.  He  won 
first  prize  in  the  corn  project  contest.        ^ 

More  than  6,000  boys  and  girls  engaged 
in  the  competition  for  these  project 
prizes. 

"An  Economical  Boomerang",  a  one 
act  comedy,  was  presented  as  an  enter- 
tainment feature  by  members  of  the 
Scotland,  Pennsylvania  Community"  of 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 

During  the  weeks  of  the  Show,  the 
Governor    and    many    members    of    the 


'^>. 


Electrical  Demonstration  at  the  Rutherford  Farm— Sawing  Wood 


cent  of  the  capital  expended  last  year  in 
Pennsylvania  for  electrical  development, 
or  about  half  the  announced  cost  of  the 
Conowingo  water-power  project. 

Following  Mr.  Cooke's  address,  John 
A.  McSparran,  Past  Master,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Grange,  made  an  ardent 
plea  for  funds  to  support  the  work  of 
Rural  Electrical  Service  Committee  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Council  of  Agri- 
cultural Associations,  which  committee 
was  preparing  to  wage  a  fight  before  the 
Pennsylvania  Public  Service  Commission 
for  a  reasonable  rate  for  rural  electrical 

service. 

Mr.  McSparran  said  that  to  launch 
the  project  of  power  on  the  farm  experts 
must  be  hired  to  determine  the  farmers' 
needs  and  to  hire  experts,  funds  were 
necessary.  He  estimated  that  $10,000 
was  needed.  He  urged  that  those  pre- 
sent give  financial  support  to  this  work. 
Contributions  may  be  forwarded  to  H. 
D.  AUebach,  treasurer  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
tric committee— Boy  ertown  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

R.  J.  Tabor,  master  of  the  National 
Grange,  followed  with  an  address  in 
which  the  growth  of  organization  among 
farmers  was  featured. 

Entertainment  and  music  was  fur- 
nished by  the  South  Middleton  Voca- 
tional School,  Boiling  Springs,  Cumber- 
land County,  Pa. 

Prizes  were  awarded  the  following 
boys  and  a  girl  of  the  vocational  schools 
for  project  work  during  the  past  year. 


General    Assembly    visited    the    various 
exhibits. 

Agricultural  G)inmission  Meets 
The  agricultural  commission  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  has  held  a 
number  of  meetings  througlr^'it  the  state, 
held  its  final  meeting  in  t!-^  Senate 
Chamber  in  the  Capital  on  January  21st 
and  22nd. 

Individual  and  representative  mem- 
bers of  farm  organizations  were  present 
to  testify  on  agricultural  programs  and 
make  suggestions  for  remedies. 

The  members  of  the  commission  are: 
Senator  Horace  W.  Shantz,  AUentown, 
Pa,  chairman;  W.  Albert  Haines,  Bristol, 
Pa.,  secretary;  Charles  W.  Sones,  Wlll- 
iamsport;  Frederick  W.  Culbertson, 
Lewistown;  Miss  Martha  G.  Thomas, 
Whitford;;  George  W.  Williams,  Wells- 
boro,  Oscar  D.  Stack,  Tunkhannock  and 
Albert  Rinn,  Bethlehem. 

PENNSYLVANIA  BREEDERS 

AND  DAIRYMEN'S  ASSN. 

The  Pennsylvania  Breeders  and  Dairy- 
men's Association  held  meetings  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

The  first  days  session  was  Swine  and 
Sheep  day;  the  second.  Dairy  Day,  and 
the  third  day  was  Horse  and  Beef  Day. 

On  Wednesday  morning  a  joint  session 
was  held  with  the  Pennsylvania  Veterin- 
ary-Medical Association,  when  papers 
were  read  bearing  largely  on  tuberculosis 
in  cattle. 

(GoQtinued  on  page   10) 


NEW  JERSEY 

AGRICULTURAL  WEEK 

The  Tenth  Annual  Agricultural  Week 
in  New  Jersey,  opened  in  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  on  January  13th,  and  continued 
during  the  remainder  of  that  week. 
In  addition  to  a  Farm  Products  Show, 
meetings  were  held  by  fifteen  different 
State    Agricultural    Organizations. 

The  Farm  Products  Show  was  held 
in  the  Armory  Building.  The  exhibits 
including  many  farm  and  home  econom- 
ic products  as  well  as  exhibits  of  farm 
equipment   and   machinery. 

sions  during  the  week  included  the 

New  Jersey  Federation  of  County 
Board    of    Agriculture. 

New  Jersey  Stale  Horticultural  Asso- 
ciation. 

New  Jersey  State  Poultry  Association. 

Holstein-Freisian  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation. 

New  Jersey  Guernsey  Breeders'  As- 
sociation. 

Ayreshire  Breeders'   Association. 

New  Jersey  State  Potato  Association. 

New  Jersey  Alfalfa  Association. 

New  Jersey  Beekeepers'  Association. 

Home  Economics  Project  liCaders. 

New  Jersey   Swine  Growers. 

New  Jersey  Home  Bureau. 

County   Church   Conference. 

Extension  Workers  Conference. 

New  Jersey  Baby  Chick  Association. 

Various  meetings  of  these  organiza- 
tions were  held  during  the  week  when 
addresses  and  topics  of  interest  in  the 
various  fields  were  heard  and  discus.sed. 

Farm  Products  Show 

The  Farm  Products  Show,  which  was 
held  in  the  Armory  Building,  was  large 
and  varied  in  character. 

Home  economics  and  domestic  pro- 
ducts were  featured.  The  Food  and 
Nutrition  exhibits  showed  various  meth- 
ods of  cooking  and  canning. 

An  excellent  poultry  show  was  on 
exhibit,  over  1,000  fowls  were  shown. 

Grains  and  vegetables  were  well  dis- 
played. 

A  model  farm,  showing  the  advis- 
ability of  utilizing  uncultivated  land  for 
timber  production  was  a  unique  display 
of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development. 

Corn,  potatoes  and  apples  were  inter- 
estingly exhibited   in   large   numbers. 

First  prize  for  a  special  seed  corn  ex- 
hibit (thirty  ears.  North  Jersey),  went 
to  Hoffman  Bros.,  Somerville;  South  Jer- 
sey ,to  David  Croshaw.  Wrightstown, 
won  the  first  prize;  Geo.  Phillips,  Gibbs- 
town,  second;  Wm.  A.  Reid,  Mt.  Holly, 
third,  and  John  Harris,  Bridgeton, 
fourth. 


VI  (1     HIGH  SCORES  IN 
*  FIGHT  FOR  BEST 

MILK  HONORS 

To  Burlington  County  dairymen  will 
go  a  majority  of  the  awards  in  the 
annual  market  milk  contest,  conducted 
by  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  the  New  Jersey  Farm  Products  Sliow, 
a  feature  of  Agricultural  Week,  in 
Trenton.  High  standards  of  all  entries 
made  the  competition,  this  year,  keener 
than  in  any  past  show,  and  indicated, 
market  officials  say,  the  trend  toward 
higher  standards  of  milk  production 
throughout  the  state. 

In  the  inter-city  better  milk  contest, 
Elizabeth,  with  an  average  of  96.3  for 
its  five  highest  entries,  defeated  its  near- 
est rival,  Atlantic  City,  whose  score  was 
93.86.  Milk  entered  in  the  municipal  and 
individual  competitions   was  judged   by 
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that  he  can  increase 
your  Milk  Profits! 

THE  man  in  your  community  who  wears  this 
Service  Emblem  can  have  a  lot  to  do  with  your 
milk  profits  this  year.  His  emblem  means  he  has 
passed  a  course  in  feeding  and  hy  practical  demon- 
strations has  proved  his  ability  to  lower  the 
cost  of  producing  milk.  He  is  no  mere  "Book 
Expert."  He  understands  the  dairying  and  feeding 
problems  of  your  locality  from  the  cow  end  of  it. 

He  carries  with  him  a  supply  of  Milk  Record  Sheets, 
and  Milk  Scales.  It's  up  to  him  to  show  you  more 
milk  on  those  scales,  and  a  lower  feed  cost  on  those 
record  sheets.  His  service  is  free. 
The  feed  store  with  the  red,  white  and  blue  checker- 
board sign  has  one  of  these  men  authorized  to  give 
you  this  free  Purina  Dairy  Service— or  can  get  one  of 
these  men  for  you.  Drop  in.  Talk  over  your  feeding 
problems  with  him.   You'll  find  it  most  interesting— 

and  profitable ! 

PURINA  MILLS,  854  Gratiot  Street,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Seven  Busy  Mills  Located  for  Service 


Write  for  the  100-page 
Purina  Cow  Book  —  Free 


*  *hBi  k  .'-• 


laEIEQ' 


PROTCIN^ 


COWCHOVV. 


COW  CHOW    CALF  CHOW 


federal    dairy    experts    and    scored    on 
points     for     freshness,     cleanness     and 

quality. 

Burlington  farmers  made  a  complete 
clean-up  in  Class  1,  for  producers'  milk, 
entered  by  dealers  from  stock.  Winners 
and  scores  were:  First,  Walter  Reeder, 
Columbus,  98.2;  second,  Lyman  Horner, 
New  Lisbon,  97.3;  third,  Howard  Poin- 
sett, Wrightstown,  96.6.  Class  2,  for 
entries  by  producers  from  tuberculin- 
tested  cows,  gave  first  to  A.Horner  & 
Son,  of  New  Lisbon,  98.6;  second,  David 


Croshaw,  Wrightstown,  97.7,  third,  C. 
C.  Tall  man,  Columbus,  Walter  E. 
Wright,  Columbus,  and  David  Shaw, 
Swedesboro,  tied  with  97.4. 

Certified  milk  honors  in  Class  3  were 
won  by  Woodbrook  Farms,  Metuchen, 
98.5;  with  second  place  to  Raritan  ^'al- 
ley  Farms,  Somerville,  95.5.  Class  4,  for 
pasteurized  milk,  give  first  awards  to 
Supplee-Wills-Jones,  Atlantic  City,  97.2; 
second,  Abl)ott's  Alderney  Dairy,  At- 
lantic City,  96.5;  third  Shrewsbury 
Dairy,  Shrewsbury,  96.2. 


THE  UNEXPLORER 
There  was  a  road  ran  past  our  house 

Too  lovely  to  explore. 
I   asked   my  mother  once— she  said, 
That  if  you  followed  where  it  led 

It  brought  you  to  the  milkman's  door. 
(That's  why  I  have  not  traveled  more). 
— E.   St.   Vincent   Millay. 


Uncle  Ab  says  that  staying  in  an  or- 
ganization is  more  important  than  get- 
ting in;  and  doing  something  for  it,  when 
you  ar«  in,  beats  them  both. 
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SCIENCE  IN  RELATION  TO 
FEEDING    DAIRY   CAHLE 

In  1887  Experiment  Stations  were  established  at  the  several  Agricultural 
Colleges.  This  was  made  possible  by  an  Act  of  Congress,  making  a  definite 
appropriation  for  this  purpose.  This  was  the  first  movement,  on  a  nation- 
wide basis,  to  place  the  different  phases  of  agriculture  on  a  scientific  basis. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  Dairy  Industry,  not  only  to  the  dairy- 
man, but  to  the  population  as  a  whole,  the  feeding  of  dairy  cattle  has  had  a 
very  prominent  part  in  the  work  of  all  the  Experiment  Stations  in  the  East. 
All  our  knowledge  of  Feeds,  their  proper  combination,  and  their  effect  on  the 
milk  flow  of  the  dairy  cow,  is  the  direct  result  of  very  careful  scientific  experi- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  Agricultural  College  Experiment  Stations. 

The  modern  dairy  business  is  based  on,  and  is  a  result  of  such  scientific 
experiments.  The  findings  are  not  secret,  they  are  open  to  the  world,  how- 
ever, they  must  be  applied  before  benefits  can  accrue  to  dairymen.  It  re- 
mained for  the  farmers'  own  organization  to  take  full  advantage  of  all  the 
experimental  work  of  all  the  prominent  dairy  states  of  the  East  They  were 
the  first  to  use  all  the  knowledge  of  feeds  and  feeding  available  and  the  first 
to  put  it  to  practical  use  in  making  a  dairy  feed  the  "Open  Formula." 

There  are  no  secrets  about  the  feeding  value  of  any  of  the  Ingredients 
now  used  in  the  manufacture  of  dairy  feeds,  or  the  proportions  that  should  be 
used.  When  scientific  experiments  establish  new  feeding  principles  which 
will  be  of  value  to  the  dairymen  they  will  be  incorporated  in  the  Open 
Formula  by  the  farmer's  own  organization. 

For  better  results  feed  Open  Formula  Dairy  Feeds.  Buy  co-operatively. 
See  the  distributor  in  your  community.  If  Open  Formula  Dairy  Feeds  are  not 
distributed  in  your  locality,  write. 

Pennsylvania  Farmers'  Cooperative 
Federation,  Inc. 


817-25  Heed  Building 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


. 


SURPLUS  COSTS  INDUSTRY  MILLIONS 


By  FRANK  0.  LOWDEN 


(Continued  from  page  2) 
the  world  will  therefore  have  to  pay  more 
for  the  necessaries  of  life.    This,  there- 
fore, is  the  consumers'  problem  as  well 
as  the  producers. 

Law  of  Supply  and  Demand  Not  Self- 
Operating 

"No  one  that  I  know  of  denies  the 
validity  of  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand and  its  influence  upon  farm  prices. 
Some  of  us,  however,  deny  that  it  is 
self-operating  so  as  to  preserve  nicely 
a  perfect  balance  between  supply  and 
demand.  Many  errors  creep  into  its 
daily  working  through  the  human  agen- 
cies which  buy  and  sell  in  the  market 
place. 

"The  law  of  supply  and  demand  does 
not  determine  what  the  economists  call 
the  normal  price— the  price  that  rules 
from  day  to  day.  Now,  somebody  must 
in  the  first  instance  name  that  price.  It 
does  not  come  down  from  the  sky.  No 
oracle  announces  it.  Somebody  must  say 
what  he  thinks  a  bushel  of  corn  or  a 
pound  of  lint  cotton  is  worth  today. 
Who  is  so  fitted  to  make  this  first  declar- 
ation as  the  producer  himself.  He  knows 
what  it  costs  to  produce  that  bushel 
of  corn  or  pound  of  lint  cotton.  He 
knows  that  production  cannot  go  on  long 
unless  he  at  least  receives  the  cost  of 
production. 

"The  price  he  sets  will  not  fluctuate 
from  day  to  day  and  from  hour  to  hour; 
nor  will  it  be  the  football  of  traders 
who  have  no  interest  in  his  enterprise 
and  who  are  concerned  only  with  the 
trading  profits.  Why  have  other  pro- 
ducers adopted  this  course?  Because 
in  no  way  have  they  found  it  possible 
to  stabilize  their  industry. 


Equality  in  Bargaining  Powef 

"The  normal  price  of  any  commodity 
is  largely  determined  by  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. For  men  will  not  long  continue 
in  any  undertaking  at  a  financial  loss  to 
themselves.  The  problem  is  to  keep  the 
market  price  as  near  the  normal  price 
as  possible.  Now,  in  the  making  of  the 
market  price  the  bargaining  power  of  the 
buyer  and  of  the  seller  plays  an  impor- 
tant part. 

"Unless  there  is  something  like  equa- 
lity of  bargaining  power  upon  the  two 
sides  of  every  sale  the  price  resulting  is 
likely  to  depart  widely  from  the  nor- 
mal price.  Why  is  it  that  the  farmer 
in  marketing  his  products  has  suffered 
most?  An  organized  army  is  many 
times  as  powerful  as  an  unorganized 
mass  consisting  of  the  same  number  and 
the  same  quality  of  individuals. 

"Those  forces  of  society  representing 
the  purchasers  of  farm  products  in  the 
main  have  become  highly  organized, 
while  the  farmers  have  made  less  pro- 
gress in  that  direction  than  any  other 
other  large  body  of  our  citizenship.  They 
are  therefore  at  a  tremendous  disadvan- 
tage. 

"In  other  words,  their  bargaining 
power  has  diminished  almost  to  the  van- 
ishing point.  Indeed,  in  a  vast  majority 
of  instances,  they  do  not  even  assume  to 
name  a  price,  but  content  themselves 
with  taking  whatever  the  buyer  offers. 

"Now,  there  is  but  one  way  by  which 
the  farmer  can  regain  something  of 
equality  in  his  bargaining  power,  and 
that  is  through  organization.  This  is 
coming  to  be  recognized  more  and  more 
in  the  great  business  world." 

(Reprinted  from  the  January  issue  of 
The   Dairy    World). 
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The  speakers  were  Dr.  T.  E.  Munce, 
Director  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  who  spoke  on  "The  Era- 
dication of  Bovine  Tuberculosis  and  The 
Present  Situation  in  Pennsylvania." 

Hon.  F.  P.  Willits,  State  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  on  "The  Requirements  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  necessary 
for  an  Adequate  Program  of  Bovine 
Tuberculosis    Eradication." 

Dr.  C.  M.  Christy,  Brookville,  Pa., 
cr>nWi»  on  "Tlip  Practiriner  Veterinarian 
and  Tuberculosis  Prevention  and  Era- 
dication Work." 

R.  R.  Welsh,  Grove  City,  Pa.,  made  an 
address  on  "What  Immediate  Action 
Dairymen  take  in  Support  of  a  Program 
of  Tuberculosis  Eradiction." 

AFTERNOON    SESSION 

The  speakers  at  the  afternoon  session 
were:  E.  B,  Fitts,  Dairy  Extension  De- 
partment, State  College,  Pa.,  "Economy 
in  Production,  the  Basis  of  Successful 
Dairy  Extension." 

H.  G.  Niesly,  specialist  in  marketing. 
State  College,  Pa.,  "Factors  in  the  Suc- 
cessful Marketing  of  Dairy  Products  by 
the  Co-operative  Plan.' 

C.  I.  Cohee,  Director  Quality  Control 


Day  Program"  at  the  time  of  the  next 
annual   Farm   Products   Show. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Bayard,  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Breeder's  and  Dairymen's 
Association  was  given  due  credit  for  his 
splendid  services  in  making  past  meet- 
ings of  the  organization  a  success  and 
that  a  record  of  the  associations  work  be 
prepared  and  incorporated  in  the  minutes 
of  the  new  association. 

A  committee  on  resolutions  composed 
of  R.  R.  Welsh,  M.  T.  Philips,  E.  B. 
Fitts,  C.  D.  Sprout  and  S.  A.  Root,  pre- 
sented the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  unanimously  adopted. 

WHEREAS, 

Bovine  tuberculosis  is  a  serious  menace 
to  the  health  of  the  people  of  our  state 
and  the  cause  of  a  large  and  growing  loss 
to  the  live  stock  interests  of  the  state 
and, 

WHEREAS, 

The  appropriation  for  the  control  and 
eradication  of  this  disease  is  inadequate 
to  meet  the  present  situation,  therefore, 
Be  it  resolved. 

By  the  Pennsylvania  Breeder's  and 
Dairymen's  Association  in  annual  con- 
vention  assembled 


Demonstration  of  Electrical  Appliances  at  the  Rutberford  Farm,  Pennsylvania  Farm 

Products  Show 


Department,  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council,  "The  Why  and  How  of 
Clean  Milk." 

Charies  Detweiler,  Chief,  Sanitary  De- 
partment, Pittsburg  District  Dairy  Coun- 
cil, Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  "Practical   Methods 
for  Determining  Quality  of  Milk." 
Breed   and   Dairy  Assoctation   Separate 

Following  the  various  addresses  the 
question  of  divorcing  the  Breed  and 
Dairy  branches  of  the  organization  were 
discussed. 

The  various  dairy  organizations  of  the 
state  were  particularly  anxious  to  form 
an  organization,  identified  particularly 
along  dairying  lines. 

A  motion  to  that  effect  prevailed.  The 
new  Dairy  Association  preceded  with 
the  formation  of  a  formal  organization. 

Professor  A.  A.  Boreland,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  was  elected  presi- 
dent and  Robert  F.  Brinton,  treasurer 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
was  elected  secretary-treasurer.  These 
oflScials  were  authorized  to  name  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  plans  for  a  permanent 
organization  and  to  arrange  for  a  "Dairy 


That  the  Legislature  be  asked  to  create 
and  appropriate  a  fund  of  at  least  $2,000- 
(XX)  for  the  next  biennium,  in  addition 
to  the  amount  realized  from  the  dog  tax 
for  the  use  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  support  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  and  for  the  payment  of 
indemnities  for  cattle  condemned  and 
killed  for  tuberculosis.  The  $2,000,000 
to  be  set  aside  specifically  for  payment  of 
indemnities. 
Be  it  further  Resolved 

That  copies  of  this  resolution  to  be 
presented  to  the  Governor,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  Chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriation Committee,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Agricultural 
Committee  of  the  House. 
DOG  TAX  REVISION- 
BE  IT  RESOLVED 

That  we  support  the  measure  now 
before  the  legislature  appropriating  all 
money  realized  from  the  dog  tax  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry. 


In  the  days  of  the  Spanish  Main  the 
search  for  hidden  treasures  brought  ad- 
venturers to  all  parts  of  the  world.  And 
most  of  their  travels  were  in  vain. 

Today  there  is  a  modern  treasure  chest — 
Our  Big  General  Catalog— which  brings 
the  treasures  of  the  world  right  to  your 
own  doorstep! 

Ton  may  draw  on  the  endless  supply  of 
the  best  of  the  world's  goods  without 
moving  from  your  own  easy  chair — and 
make  big  savings  while  you  are  doing  it! 
Nine  million  families— or  nearly  one  fam- 
ily of  every  three  in  the  United  States- 


use  our  catalogs  to  get  dependable  mer- 
chandise  at  money  saving  prices. 

If  you  are  not  now  getting  your  share 
of  these  bargains,  we  invite  you  to  look 
through  our  New  General  Catalog  for 
Spring  and  Summer.  One  glance  will  con- 
vince you  of  the  savings — one  order  will 
make  you  a  regular  member  of  the  greatest 
of  all  families,  banded  together  to  save  on 
almost  everything  needed  for  the  family, 
the  home,  the  farm  and  the  shop. 

We  give  the  best  service — 99  out  of 
every  100  orders  are  shipped  in  less  than 
24  hours  after  they  are  received. 


CHICAGO 


MILK    FOR    HEALTH 


Sears.  Roebuck 


PHILADELPHIA 


DALLAS 


SEATTLE 


r 


In  Less 
Your  Order  Is  On  Its  Way 


Send  for  Your 
FREE  Copy 

If  you  haven't  a 
copy  of  our  New 
Big  General  Cata- 
log, send  for  it  today. 
This  convenient 
coupon  will  bring 
you  free  our  great 
Spring  and  Summer 
book,  with  its  35,000 
bargains. 

Mail  the  coupon 
today 


Mail  the  coupon  TODAY  to  the  store  nearest  you 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

Chicago        Philadelphia 
Send  Latest  General  Catalog. 


Dallas        Seattle 


2268D 
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Postofficc. 


Rural  Route Box  No. 
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COOPERATION 


I  The  Cutter  that  doesn't  clog 

Blows  any  height  with  less  power  and  less 
labor  The  positive  Self- Feed  saves  one  man 
and  increases  capacity,  Simple,  rugged  con- 

struction  assures  long  life  with  few  repairs     Many  are 

giving  good  service  after  ten  years'  heavy  use  Every  partes  easy 
to  air  at  ind  adiust  There  are  no  worries  and  no  delays  wnen  yuu 
put'^aPapeconthfjob  Over  50  distributing  centers  assure 
quickest  service.  Prices  low  for  quality. 

Write  for  1925  Catalog,  VJ'^i"^^"''fA«rJ^f'Vil^e^- 
send  U  S.  Govt.  Butktin  "Making  and  Feeding  ofbtlage^ 

P\PEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 

193  Main  Street    Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


"Your 
Neighbor 
Has  One- 
Ask  Htm" 


H.  D.  Allebach 

An  address  presented  before  the  Fenna.  Assn.  of  Dairy  and 

Milk  Inspections 
The   nm-ssity  of  «  safe  milk  supply      been  issued  and  additional  permits  will 

f..r    .     1       ™.s:nnpti»    is    absolutely  •'''-"«'"%'-'»'  "-'S^^^ 

•  the   various   farms   and   distributors   are 
imperative. 

SneakinL'  as  the  president  of  the  Inter-  made. 
St.  e    MUk    rroducers'    Association,    we  The  Quality   Control  Department  has 

h  fe   r  ali'ed   Us   necessity   for  a  long  the  authority  and  has  enforced  its  per- 

supply  not  only  at  the  source,  but  also      Sanitary   Regulations. 


llirougii    me    cnanuvja    w.    ».-- 

In  1923  the  plans  of  the  present  San- 
itary Regulations,  now  in  effect,  were 
adopted  hy  the  Producers'  Association 
and  cooperating  dealers.  To  a  very 
large  extent  they  are  affective  throughout 
tlie  Philadelphia   Milk   Shed,  which  em- 


Through  this  agency  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  is  endeav- 
oring to  furnish  to  the  consumer  a  fluid 
milk  product  that  is  not  only  safe  and 
sane  but  also  of  the  highest  degree  of  P^^^^ 
palatability   for   public   consumption. 

The  highest  form  of  Quality  coopera- 


Milk  Facts  ^ 

—  you  can't  dodge  # 

■Y^Tcan't  get  top-notch  prices  for  milk  that  is  not 
clean  and |ou  can't  remove  all  the  dirt  from  milk  by 
straining  it  through  cloths  or  fine  mesh  wire  screen. 
The  only  way  to  get  clean  milk  is  to  strain  it 
through  sterilized  cotton.    That  is  why  the 

Dr.  Clark 

Purity  Milk  Strainer 

is  euaranteed  to  get  ALL  the  diri;.    The  sterilized 
cotU,n  pad  tightly  clamped  to  bottom  of  strainer  re- 
movS  every  particle  of  diri;,  dust,  muck  and  other 
Tedlmenr^he  Dr.  Clark  Parity  Strainer  is  the  only 
one  on  the  market  that  is  guaranteed  to  get  ALL  the 
d^rt?  Used  and  endorsed  by.  largest  dames  and  milk 
producers  in  the  country,  including  Borden  |,  V an 
Camp's,  Carnation,  Mohawk,  and  Sheffield  l?arms, 


the  Philadelphia   M.1R   ^•^-'  7^"  J^  ,,;,   j,   that   where   each   milk  producer 

hraces    the   ^erntory   cove^  d   by   south  .       ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

western  Pennsylvania.     (Altoona  on  the  ^^^j,     ^^  t^e  consumer  the 

west  and  Easton  on  the  north.)     South-  m  dtiivering  ua  y 

/       u    ^t  'r..on^nn^  the  very  best  milk   possible.     We   feel  tnai 

crn  New  Jersey   (south  of  Trenton)  the  ^                       [    ^  ^^^^  ^,  ^^^^  been 

state  of  Delaware  and  the  eastern  shore  |l-^Quamy^C^^^^   ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^   ^^^^ 

"\r:;r;reparation  of  these  new  San-  the    farmers    and    dealers    can   best    be 

itary  Regulations,  not  only  the  producers  gotten   to  cooperate. 
and  cooperating  dealers  were  considered 

hut  they  had  the  approval  of  the  various  WATER    FOR    COWS 

state     and     local     Boards     ^i     ^.^^^^  ^^^^.^^    ^^^    ^^^^ 

throughout  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed^  j '^er^                         I      .^    ^,^     g^^^e 

,.    other    words    ^e  -    th^amta  y  «;-/-_,  p^^,,,,„  ,,,_,  than 

Regulations    were    finaly    adopted    and  ^^^^^^   ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^ 


As  the  world's 
largest  manu- 
facturer of  cot- 
ton discs  for 
milk  strainers  or 
filters,  we  can 
furnish  Purity 
Cotton  Di«c8  in 
any  size  from 
bM  in.  to  7  in. 
diam.  for  all 
makes  of  strain- 
er s.  Send  for 
a  trial  order. 


Made  in  two  sizes— 10  quart  and  18  quart. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  wriU  direct  for  circular 

andpH«,.  p^^.^^  Stamping  Ca 

Battle  Creek  ,   Mich. 


Dept.  F 


Sluggish  Milk-Making  Organs 

Need  Invigorating— Right  Now 

After  s.v«al  n,onths  »£  dry  I.edingrt,e  extra  b«dj„"  °^,*t  ''if/^VIo 
lr^VueX'app"r*oa°chnhe'  ^il^^gperfod b^lo^ larL^d  serious  troubles  result, 
'"r: Ts  the  tln^e  to  call  Kow-Ka^  to  your  ai^^^^^^^^^^^ 
'd"arfo°rtl'^rthVeete?Us°blf'oria'Sja1^:r"  A  _ 

?nw  after  a  winter  in  the  barn,  can  be  given  new 
^^Tkmakine  vigor  if  given  a  tablespoonful  of 
Kow-Kari  fn  the  feed  twice  daily  every  second 
or  third  week. 


W.  T.  Cram.  Co.1  B»n.  Ohio  wrote  m  '"'  '^^i^S-^?',;:." S 

"V;^'...  .rouble  -■>V^7;™~'  *£'o'SS;kr^,i5V'SnSn:,'; 

°°"^e'^ll  .l.dly  ..nd  you.  fr...  »"' '•""VJ.'^Jli^J'I.* fS™iJ^ 

gupplied,  order  direct. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonvillo.  Vt. 


l'^ 


«iar 


nAf*K 


nee 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY-WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS    AND    VARNISH 

Wnt«  for  Color  Card,  and  Booklot  "Paint  Poinlar." 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPfflA 


ES 


became  effective  they  had  the  coopera- 
tion of  practically  all  of  the  oflBcial  and 
(■()<)]>erating  forces  within  the  Milk  Shed. 
Close  cooi)eration  of  this  character, 
we  believe,  is  the  only  way,  in  which  such 
regulations  can  he  adopted  and  satis- 
factorily enforced. 

In  this  way  we  have  the  best  form  of 
cooperation,  in  which  the  producer,  dis- 
tributor and  the  consumer  (through  the 
Hoards  of  Health)  operate  in  unison. 

In  some  cities  and  towns  milk  is  being 
received  and  distributed  for  human  con- 
sumption that  should  be  either  pasteur- 
ized or  come  from  accredited  herds.  In 
instances  no  sanitary  regulations  are  be- 
ing enforced,  either  on  the  farms  or  in 
distributors'  plants.  This  condition  we 
do  not  approve  of. 

We    fully   realize   that    the   milk    is    a 
very   important  food   and  should,  there- 


it  should  be  because  of  lack  of  water. 
Especially  is  this  true  when  the  cows 
go  into  winter  quarters,  for  there  are 
many  barns  that  are  not  equipped  with 
facilities  for  watering  in  the  stanchion. 

The  cows  are  often  put  in  at  three 
or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
are  not  turned  out  until  ten  or  eleven 
in  the  morning,  and  have  no  oppor- 
tunity   of    securing    water    during    this 

time. 

The  farmer  who  has  been  keeping  his 
cows  in  this  manner,  and  later  puts  in 
the  automatic  water  is  surprised  at  the 
number  of  times  daily  a  cow  will  drink 
when  given  a  chance  to  do  so. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  87%  of 
milk  is  water,  and  about  50%  of  the 
animal  carcass.  The  more  milk  the  cow 
gives  the  greater  her  water  requirement. 
Cows   will   drink   from   60  to   200,   and 


very   important  food  «"^/;°"^"';""  "      ,,,„  ^^^e  pounds  of  water  a  day.    The 
fore,  be  produced  and  distributed  only      even  p  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^ 


under  strict  regulations. 

The  production  and  distribution  of 
milk  should  be  protected  and  the  pro- 
tection enforced  from  the  farm  to  the 
consumer's   door   step. 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  Board 
of  Health  should  adopt  or  enforce  any 
unreasonable  regiUations,  but  that  safe 
regulations  should  be  required  in  every 
city  and  town. 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  has  assisted  various  state 
and  local  Boards  of  Health  and  is  will- 
ing to  cooperate  with  any  Board  of 
Health  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed 
to  enforce  any  regulations  that  are  safe 
and  sane  and  sufficiently  strict  to  protect 
the  health  of  the  people  in  the  commun- 
ity. 

Practically  all  of  the  milk  coming 
into  the  city  of  Philadelphia  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  being  produced  under  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association's 
Sanitary  Regulations. 

These  regulations  are  being  enforced 
by  the  Quality  Control  Department  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Coun- 
cil, in  cooperation  with  the  various 
Boards  of  Health. 

During  the  past  year  this  department 
has    inspected    16,485    dairy    farms    and 
issued   16,502  temporary  permits. 
Over    8,000    permanent    permits    have 


Vermont  Station  secured  an  increase  of 
2%  in  milk  when  cows  had  water  b«- 
fore  them  at  all  times. 

I  have  known  of  men  trying  to  make 
an  advanced  registry  record,  and  turn- 
ing the  animal  out  to  drink  once  a  day. 
A  cow  can  only  do  her  best  when  com- 
fortable, and  if  she  can  get  water  only 
once  or  twice  daily,  do  not  expect  best 
results  or  blame  her  if  she  fails  to 
meet  your  expectations. 

See    that    your    cow    gets    plenty    of 
water  at  all  times.— Exchange. 


In  recent  years  various  methods  have 
been     developed     for     encouraging     the 
adoption    of    better    livestock    and    im- 
proved methods  of  handling  and  feeding 
them.    Five   years   ago   the    department 
started  the  better  sires-better  stock  cam- 
paign   and    now    there    are    more    than 
15,000   farmers   throughout   the   country 
who    have    pledged    themselves    to    use 
nothing  but  purebred  sires  of  any  kind  on 
their  farms.     Other   factors   in  present- 
day  livestock  improvement  are  boys'  and 
girls'     clubs,     demonstrations,     exhibits, 
ton-litter     clubs,     thousand-pound     calf 
clubs,  country-sire-sales  plan,  cow-testing 
associations,   staUion   registry,   co-opera- 
tive bull  associations,  ram  rings,  poultry 
improvement  activities,  and  various  other 
means. 
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THE  ELECTRIC    FARM 


(Continued   from   page   1) 


Dickerman,  Giant  Power  Survey;  R.  U. 
Blasingame,  Penna.  State  College;  Fred 
Brenckman,  Penn.  State  Grange;  M. 
T.  Philips,  State  Council  of  Agricultural 


Appliance 
Bathroom  and  Bedroom 


Contumption 


Associations;  W.  H.  Horton,  Jr,  and  H. 
R.  Palmer,  Penna.  Electric  Association. 
C.  K.  St'einmetz  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  acted 
as  manager  of  the  project. 

Cost  per  Hour  in  Cents 
@  60  @  3c 


Heater   

Curling  Iron    , 

All  night  lamp  . . . 
Ten  inch  desk  fan 

latin?)    

Heating  pad 


(oscil- 


Dlning  Room 

Table  stove 
Perculator 
Toaster    . . . 


.630 

.020 
.008 

.086 
.020  to 


.06 


3.80 

.12 
.06 

.22 

.12  to 


.36 


1.90 

.06 
.025 

.11 

.06    to 


.18 


.166  to     .660 

.4 

.55 


1. 

2.4 

8.8 


to    4. 


.5 

1.66 
1.66 


ot    2. 


1.2 

.75 
24. 


1.2 
8.3 

.045 
.02 
1.2 


Kitchen 

Refrigerator    .2 

Dish  washer 126 

Range  (Av.  Max.  Demand)    4.000 

Laundry 

Washing      machine      and 
wringer    2 

Iron     65 

Living  Room 

Radio    Set    0075 

Sewing  Machine 03 

Vacuum  cleaner 2 

Bran— Shed— Yard 

Threshing     machine     and 
cleaner   4.        to  7.6  24.      to  45. 

10  H.  P.  Motor  7.5  46. 

Clipping   Machine 125  .75 

Feed  grinder   7.6 

Ensilage      cutter      and 
blower    7.5 

Hay  Bailing  press   7.6 

Corn  sheller  1-5 

Chicken  House  and  Dairy 

Brooder   25  1.5  .75 

Milking  machine    .2  1-2  .6 

Churn 125  .75  .875 

The    above    prices    are    based    on    rates   obtaining   for   electric   power   in    some 
of  the  other  territories  in  the  United  States,  and  represents  costs  at  such  rates. 


46. 

41. 
f. 


.6 

.876 
12.000 


.6 
1.65 

.023 

.01 

J 


12. 
22.6 

.376 
22.5 

22.6 

22.5 

4.5 


to  22.5 


PENN  STATE  COLLEGE 

AT  THE  SHOW 
Telling  the  story  of  better  gardening, 
orcharding,  dairying  and  living  by  charts, 
maps  and  demonstrations  is  what  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Collie  educational 
exhibit  was  doing  at  the  State  Farm 
Products  Show. 

The  message  of  better  dairying  was 
flashed  to  the  visitors  by  an  electrically 
lighted  map  which  shows  that  there  are 
40  cow  testing  associations,  84  bull  asso- 
ciations and  25  co-operative  dairy  asso- 
ciations in  the  state.  A  demonstration 
showed  how  to  stop  the  dairy  leaks  of 
low  quality  products,  poor  feeding,  scrub 
sires  and  inferior  cows  by  producing  high 
quality  products,  employing  balanced 
rations  in  feeding,  using  bull  associations 
and  better  sires  campaigns,  and  testing 
and  recording  the  performance  of  in- 
dividual cows. 

Storage  of  vegetables  was  nicely  por- 
trayed by  the  use  of  model  storage  cellers 
and  pits,  while  the  handling  of  nursery 
stock  for  propagation  is  cleverly  demon- 
strated by  use  of  charts  and  actual  trees. 

Spray  materials,  codling  moths,  leaf 
rollers,  bud  moths  and  Oriental  peach 
moths  had  not  been  forgotten  even  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  by  the  entomo- 
logists. And  last  but  not  least  was  the 
home  economics  exhibit  displaying  the 
needs  of  the  body  as  compared  to  those 
of  an  automobile,  the  standards  of  foods 
advocated  by  nutrition  specialists  and 
the  standards  of  needlework  used  by 
modern  seamstresses. 
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FARMERS  USE  AUTOMOBILES 

According  to  figures  collected  on  De- 
cember 1  and  compiled  by  L.  H.  Wible, 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  ap- 
proximately 157,369  Pennsylvania  farm- 
ers or  78  per  cent  of  all  in  the  state  are 
using  automobiles.  This  represents  an 
increase  of  6  per  cent  during  the  past 
year.  The  number  has  more  than  dou- 
bled since  1919.  In  1916  only  7  per 
cent  of  the  farmers  had  automobiles; 
in  1916,  9.5  per  cent;  1917,  14  per  cent; 
1918,  27  per  cent;  1919,  37  per  cent; 
1920,  46  per  cent;  1921,  56  per  cent; 
1922,  60  per  cent;  1928,  65  per  cent;  and 
January  1,  1924,  72  per  cent. 

The  ten  leading  counties  in  total  num- 
ber of  automobiles  used  by  farmers  are: 


Lancaster    83 

York  78 

Westmoreland    92 

Berks    84 

Chester 87 

Crawford  72 

Bucks  , 78 

Bradford    78 

Washington    91 

Butler 76 


9,384 
6,098 
5,146 
5,111 
4,792 
4,696 
4,457 
4,126 
4,079 
8,956 


It's   never  too  late  to   start  keeping 
records  on  your  cows. 


The  soil  on  a  good  farm  gets  better 
every  year. 


Mr.  J.  O.  Eastlack,  who  has  been  with 
the  Quality  Control  Department  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inter-SUte  Dairy  Council 
since  March,  1924,  has  resigned  to  accept 
a  position  as  economist  for  the  Maryland 
State  Dairymen's  Association.  Mr. 
Eastlack  is  well  qualified  for  a  position 
of  this  kind,  having  specialized  in  agri- 
cultural economics  at  Cornell.  In  his 
new  work  Mr.  Eastlack  will  be  engaged 
in  collecting  information  for  and  work- 
ing with  the  details  of  the  new  sales  plan 
of  the  Maryland  Stete  Dairymen's  Asso- 
ciation. 


Sugared 
Schumacher  Feed 


For  Health-For  Large  Production 
For  Economy  -  For  Profits 

Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  meets  the  needs  of  the  dairy 
cow  and  the  dairy  farmer. 

Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  is  ideal  as  a  ration  for  the 
entire  dairy  herd.  Start  your  young  calves  on  it.  Grow  and 
develop  the  yearlings  on  it.  Build  up  the  dry  cows  and 
springers  with  it.  Make  your  milking  herd  most  profitable 
by  its  liberal  use. 

Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  is  essentially  a  scientific  blend 
of  choice  products  of  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  barley  with  the 
right  amounts  of  molasses  and  mineral  compounds. 

It  is  very  palatable— Cows  relish  it.  It  is  highly  digestible 
—Cows  thrive  on  it.  It  is  varied  —  Cows  continue  to  like  it. 
It  is  rich  in  carbohydrates— Cows  need  it.  It  is  economical- 
Dairymen  make  money  with  it. 

Blackburn  College  Farm,  Carlinville,  Illinois 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Dear  Sirs:  "Here  at  Blackburn  College  we  have  a  milking 
herd  of  seventeen  pure  bred  Holsteins  which  we  feed  for 
maximum  production. 

"I  have  always  ground  and  mixed  my  own  feed  until  I  dis- 
covered Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  because  I  believed  it 
cheaper  and  better.  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  has  nothing 
in  it  but  feed  and  I  consider  it  the  purest,  finest  feed  there  is 
on  the  market.  I  have  fed  it  to  our  herd  here  at  the  college 
for  almost  a  year  and  from  the  first  have  had  very  remark- 
able results  as  is  proved  by  the  accompanying  illustration. 
The  cow  in  the  picture  is  a  three  year  old.  She  is  being  fed 
8  pounds  of  Sugared  Schumacher  per  day  with  some  supple- 
mentary feeds.  Her  milk  record  for  March  was  2,473  lbs.  of 
milk  which  is  phenomenal.  This  production  I  attribute  prin- 
cipally to  good  care  and  to  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed,  which 
is  the  basis  of  her  ration. 

"As  long  as  The  Quaker  Oats  Company  put  into  Sugared 
Schumacher  Feed  the  quality  they  are  now  putting  into  it  and 
I  have  cows  to  feed  I  shall  never  be  without  it." 

M.  H.  ALEXANDER,  Farm  Superintendent. 

Suggested  Rations 

With  alfalfa  or  good  clover  hay,  feed  Sugared  Schumacher 
Feed  straight.  With  mixed  clover  and  grass  hay,  feed  Sugared 
Schumacher  Feed  combined  with  an  equal  amount  of  Boss 
Dairy  Ration.  With  timothy  or  grass  hay,  feed  one  part  of 
Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  combined  with  two  parts  of 
Boss  Dairy  Ration.  d-w 

The  Quaker  QiAs  Ompany 


Dept.  1665 


Address— Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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JOways! 


The  Same 
Formula 


xirrcr 


The  Same 
Feed 


The  Larro  formula  will  never 
be  changed,  regardless  of  the 
cost  of  ingredients,  unless  a 
better  one  is  found  and 
proved.  This  because  the 
Larro  formula,  by  years  of 
experiment  and  practical  feed- 
ing tests,  has  demonstrated 
that  it  will  economically  pro- 
duce the  most  milk  and  keep 
cows    n  health  and  condition. 


> 
M 

> 

> 
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WHY  AND  HOW  OF  aEAN  MILK 

C.  I.  Cohee,  Philadelpliia  Inler-State  Dairy  Council 


February,  J925 
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Each  ingredient  is  brought  to 
an  exact  standard  before  being 
used,  then  accurately  weighed 
into  the  mixture.  The  amount  ^^ 
of  each  ingredient  per  ton  of  ^B 
leeu  iievci  v,  noiigv^o.  •  ..^ 
result  is  always  the  same 
feed — no  matter  where  "ou 
buy  it,  or  when. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Co. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
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j^RE  YOUR  COWS 
liosing  Their  Calves 


You  Can  Stop  Them  Yourseti 
AT  SMALL  CqST 

Ask  for  FREE  copy  of  "The  Cattle 
Specialist,"    our  cattle  paper.    Answers    all 
_^ questions  asked  during  the  past  thirty  years 

about  abortion  in  cows.   Also  let  us  tell  you  how  to  get  the  ''Practical 

Home  Veterinarian",  a  Live  Stock  Doctor  Book,  without  cost.  Veterinary 

advice  FREE.  Write  tonight.    A  postal  will  do. 

Dr.  David  Roberts  VeJermaryCoMlnc^  ISSGrand^^ 


Unadilla  Silos  Protect  your  com 
and  your  investment  as  well. 
They  successfully  resist  severe 
weather  conditions  and  pay  their 
cost  many  times  over  in  real 
service  and  the  high  value  suc- 
culent feeds  they  give  you,  year 
after  year. 

In  addition,  they  protect  you 
from  danger.  The  permanent 
safety  ladder,  formed  by  the  door 
fasteners,  is  convenient  and  se- 
cure. Hoops  are  easily  adjiisted 
from  this  ladder— no  risky  adjust- 
ing from  easy  slipping  ladders. 

The  whole  front  is  a  masterpiece  of 
■ilo  construction— in  convenience, 
time  and  work  saving  features,  and 
continual,  trouble-free  service.  It 
comes  to  you  wholly  assembled — 
ready  to  set  up. 

These  features,  plus  great  strengtn 
and  long,  storm-defying  life  are  some 
of  the  reasons  why  moat  dairy  owners 
in  the  east  prefer  the  Unadilla. 

All  the  reasons— important  to  you 
—are  fully  covered  in  our 

Big  Uluttrated  Caudog 

Send  for  it  I  . 

Right  now  we  are  offering  libermi 
discounts  for  early  orders  and  cash. 
Easy  Payments  if  desired. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  D  UnadUla.N.Y. 
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StorN^e  Battery 
and   Service  Station 

Starting,  lighting,  ignition— storage 
batteries  of  every  description,  make* 
and  for  every  purpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  shop. 

OUR   SERVICE  is    unbiased    and 
dependable. 

Pu8cy   &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 


WEST  niSTEI.  Pi 


MITESIILLE,  PA. 


Planning  the  home  grounds  now  should 
precede  planting   in   the   spring. 


Aunt    Ada's    Axioms:  Your  own   liv- 
ing room  is  the  real  center  of  the  world. 


A  farmer  in  one  community  can 
capitalize  on  the  experience  of  farmers 
in  other  communities  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  county  agent. 


MILLIONS  OF  CATTLE  WAIT 

FOR  TUBERCULIN  TEST 

With    9,000,000    cattle    already    under 
supervision  for  the  eradication  of  ttiber- 
culosis,  veterinary  officials  of  the  United 
States    Department    of    Agriculture    and 
the  various  States  are  making  efforts  to 
meet   the   continued    demands    for   addi- 
tional testing.     A  summary  of  the  status 
of  the  work  up  to  December  1  shows  a 
waiting  list  of  226,534  herds  containing 
more    than   2,500,000   cattle.       This    list 
represents  applications  for  testing  in  34 
States,   the   others   having   been    able   to 
handle  the  testing  as  fast  as  requested. 
The   States    which   had    "clear   slates" 
in  this  respect  at  the  time  the  summary 
was    prepared    were:       Arkansas,    Dela- 
ware,    Georgia,     Kentucky,     Louisiana, 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Jersey, 
Oregon,     Utah,     Virginia,     Washington, 
Wyoming,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
During  November  official  veterinarians 
tested    more    than    50,000   herds   or    lots 
containing  more  than  600,000  cattle.     Of 
this  number,  about  18,000  cattle  reacted 
as  tuberculous  and   were  removed  from 
the  herds,  thereby  leading  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  accredited  herds   and  areas. 


Every  good  dairyman  is  interested  in 
clean  milk  and  is  desirous  of  putting 
his  milk  on  the  market  in  the  best  poss- 
ible  condition,  consistent  with   practical 

dairying. 

Ill-  realizes,  also,  that  a  good  product 
invites  a  greater  consumption  and  that 
a  greater  consumption  results  in  a  better 
demand    and   a   stabilized   market. 

We,  as  dairymen,  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  consumer's  demands.  Quality 
makes  the  market,  and  it  we  do  not 
maintain  the  quality  we  may  lose  our 
market  to  others  who  will  produce 
better    milk. 

Have  you  ever  asked  the  question, 
"Why  do  people  buy  one  particular 
article  in  preference  to  another?"  Why 
do  some  people  ask  for  a  red  apple  when 
there  is  a  yellow  apple  of  perhaps  better 
quality  beside  it?  Why  docs  the  New 
Yorker  buy  the  white  eggs  in  preference 
to  those  having  brown  shells  and  pay 
several  cents  more  a  dozen  for  them? 
Perhaps  you  and  I  would  not  discrim- 
inate between  apples  and  eggs  because 
of  their  color,  but  it  is  a  well  established 
fact  that  many  people  do,  and— some- 
times—to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  a 
marked  difference  in  the  selling  price. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  the  question, 
"Why  do  people  buy  milk?"  If  we 
were  to  ask  the  question  of  everyone 
here  we  should  undoubtedly  receive  a 
great  variety  of  answers.  Some  would 
say  they  bought  it  to  give  them  strength ; 
some,  for  the  baby;  to  cook  with;  to 
drink;  to  use  on  cereal  or  in  coffee,  etc. 
There  are  some  who  could  not  think 
of  any    reason   why   anyone  should   buy 

milk. 

Recently    the    Bureau    of    Markets    of 
the   U.    S.    Dept.    of   Agriculture   asked 
this  question  in  a  survey  of  several  hund- 
red   Philadelphia  housewives,  located   in 
all  sections  of  the  city,  and  in  families 
of  many   races  and  financial   conditions. 
Of  all  the  answers   given  there  was  one 
given    more    than    any    other — that    was, 
"I  buy  milk  because  I  like  it,"  or  "John 
likes  it,"  or  some  other  member  or  mem- 
bers of  the  family  "like  it."     The  appeal, 
then,  is  not  to  the  eye,  but  to  the  palate. 
Milk    is    used    because    people    "like    it." 
Cleanliness    and    flavor,   together    with 
a   satisfactory   cream   line,  are  of   vital 
concern  to  the  consumer  and  must,  there- 
fore,  be   of   equal    concern    to   the   milk 
producer. 

A  great  many  dairies  produce  a  good 
quality  of  milk  and  then  ruin  it  by 
permitting  it  to  cool  in  the  cow  stable 
or  in  the  watering  trough,  subject  to  all 
the  odors  of  the  barnyard  and  stable 
and  often  the  odors  of  the  hog  pen 
thrown   in   for  good  measure. 

Again  we  have  the  case  of  the  dairy- 
man who  spoils  the  flavor  of  his  milk 
by  poor  feeding  methods.  Care  should 
be  exercised  in  feeding  the  cows  to  so 
arrange  the  feeding  period  that  the  feed 
will  not  impart  the  flavor  of  the  milk. 
Wherever  feeds  of  doubtful  quality  must 
be  used,  feeding  should  be  done  im- 
mediately after  milking  and  not  during 
or  before  the  milking  period. 

Just  recently  we  have  had  an  epidemic 
of  bitter  milk  in  a  section  where  vast 
quantities  of  mouldy  corn  fodder,  mouldy 
corn  and  poor  hay  have  been  fed  just 
prior  to  milking. 

Every  dairyman  should  provide  a  suit- 
able milk  house  on  his  farm  for  the 
care  and  handling  of  the  milk.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  one  factor  in  connection 
with  the  dairy  buildings  that  is  so  im- 
portant as  the  milk  house.    We  should 


not  only  have  a  milk  house  but  should 
u»e  the  milk  house  after  we  have  it.  We 
still  find  some  farmers  cooling  their 
milk  in  the  barnyard  watering  trough, 
and  allowing  the  milk  to  remain  in  the 
stable  overnight  without  cooling,  or 
setting  the  warm  milk  outside  the  barn 
doors,  but  this  is  being  corrected  as  fast 
as  possible.  In  many  cases  complaints 
due  to  bad  flavor  and  odor  can  be 
directly  traced  to  producers  who  neglect 
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the    cooling    oi    mcji 

winter  months  and  who  do  not  use  their 

milk  house  for  the  storing  of  milk. 

The  cow  stables  should  be  constructed      ^ 
with  a  view  to  keeping  the  animals  clean  Jf 
and    comfortable. 

Of  great  importance  are  the  platforms 
where  the  cows  stand.  They  .should  be 
of  proper  length  to  accommodate  the 
animals  and  should  be  provided  with  a 
gutter  to  care  for  the  manure. 

Wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so, 
arrangements  should  be  made  so  that  the 
stanchion   is   adjustable   for   the  various 

lengths  of  cows. 

Clipping  the  flanks  during  the  fall 
and  winter  months  prevents  much  of  the 
accumulation  of  manure  and  filth  from 
adhering  to  the  flanks  of  the  cows  and 
is  an  aid  in  the  production  of  clean  milk. 
A  suitable  amount  of  bedding  is 
essential  to  keep  cows  clean. 

Tight  ceilings— which  will  prevent  dust 
and  dirt  from  falling  through  and  con- 
taminating the  milk  supply— is  another 
important  factor  of  the  stable  construc- 
tion. 

The  consumer  of  milk  has  a  right  to 
expect  that  the  milk  which  he  is  buying 
be  produced  on  farms  that  are  properly 
equipped— farms  that  have  a  milk  house, 
clean  stables— properly  whitewashed,  and 
sanitary  pails  in  use.  These  various 
conditions  make  it  imperative  that  sat- 
isfactory regulations  he  imposed  and  an 
inspection    of   such   premises    made. 

In  view  of  these  requirements  steps 
must   be   taken   to  make  sure   that   the 
careless  producer,  who  is  not  interested 
in    the    demands    of    the    consumer,    be 
obliged    to    provide    suitable    conditions 
and  equipment  for  dairying  on  his  farm. 
In    the    Philadelphia    territory,    where 
the    inspection    work    is    a    cooperative 
movement  on  the  part  of  both  the  pro- 
ducers and  dealers— cooperating  through 
the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Coun- 
cil—the  Quality   Control  Department  is 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  reg- 
ulations.    The  responsibility  of  the  pro- 
ducer has  been  fully  realized  and  a  vig- 
orous campaign  has  been  carried  on  for 
several    months    to    Induce    every    dairy- 
man to  maintain  such  sanitary  require- 
ments    on     his      farm.      Approximately 
15,000  farms  have  been  inspected  in  this 
cooperative    work,   with    the    result   that 
something    over    200    careless    dairyman 
have  lost  their  market. 

While  it  is  true  that  a  careful  dairy- 
man may  produce  milk  of  an  excellent 
quality  under  the  adverse  conditions,  it 
is  equally  true  that  the  consumer  has  a 
right  to  expect  the  dairy  farmer  to 
provide  adequate  plants  and  equipment 
for  the  carrying  on  of  his  business. 

The  automobile  has  brought  the  city 
consumer  closer  to  the  country.  The 
milk  consumer  of  today  is  an  observant 
individual  and  moulds  his  opinions  as  to 
conditions  on  the  farm— particularly  as 
far  as  his  view  of  his  milk  supply  is 
concerned.  This  goes  a  large  way  to- 
ward not  only  his  own  consumption  of 
milk  but  also  that  of  his  neighbors  and 
friends. 
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COMPLETE 
ELECTRIC 

OR 

STANDARD 
EQUIPMENT 


F(»a)S  MILKER 


Fords  Milker— at  new  amazingly  low 
price,  $87.79,  highest  quality  guaran- 
teed—is an  opportunity  whether  you 
own  twocowsor  fifty.  Simpleand  trou- 
ble proof.  Built  with  every  latest  im- 
provement, the  result  of  14  years'  ex- 
perience—and absolutely  guaranteed! 


GUARANTEED 


It  is  a  single  or  double  unit  machine.  Works 
as  fast  as  two  men —  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 
Does  not  irritate  cows.  Operates  exactly  like 
hand  milking,  a  complete  vacuum  release  with 
each  pulsation.  No  puzzling  mechanism — 
only  two  detachable  parts  to  teat  cups,  three 
to  valve  chamber.  Rubber  valve  trap  assures 
airtight  .dirt  proof  val  ve  chamber .  Your  choice 
of  electric  milker  (1  /6  h.  p.  motor  with  tlectnc) 
or  standard  equipment.  Standard  equipment 
will  handle  ten  cows  in  single  row.  More  shaft- 
ing or  rows  at  slight  addit  ional  cost.  Guarantee 
protects  you.  Should  last  twenty  years. 

Why  We  S«ll  at  This  Low  Pries,  $87.79 
Fords  M  illccrsaves  you  many  dollars.  You  d  lilcp  to 
know  how  quality  and  performance  arc  kept  100% 
and  price  almost  slashed  in  two.  Remember,  guar- 
antee with  every  machine.  GettheJacts.  See  your 
dealer  or  fill  out  the  coupon-NOW.  It  costs  noth- 
ing to  learn  the  detaiU  of  how  14  years  experience 
wiU  save  you  time,  labor  and  money. 

•••  Your  0*al»r  or  Mall  th*  Co«»«i  for 
C«mpt«t*  bifarmatloa 


FORDS  MILKER  INC. 


I>ept.lf4  21S  N.  Desplainee  St.,  Chicago 


SEND  IN  COUPON 


rerds  MIUmt.  Ine.. 
Dept.  IM    218  N.  Deeplalnes  St.,  Chicago 

Without  obliKatInK  me,  please  send  full  particulars 
regarding  Forda  Milker. 

Name ....>.... 

Address _.................> 

D«al«rsi  Writ*  for  Offer  I 


MILK  HANDLERS  CAUTIONED 

TO  BE  CAREFUL  IN  WINTER 

In  cold  weather  the  bacterial  count  of 
milk  may  be  low,  while  sanitary  condi- 
tions may  not  be  what  they  should  be, 
says  the  Bureau  of  Dairying,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Tiie 
mere  presence  of  winter,  say  the  experts, 
should  not  lead  milk-plant  operators  to 
relax  care  in  keeping  everything  strictly 
sanitary.  Although  the  colder  atmos- 
phere makes  it  easier  to  keep  bacteria 
under  control,  a  low  count  does  not  mean 
so  much  as  it  does  in  summer. 

Men  who  handle  milk  are  cautioned  to 
take  particular  care,  even  when  labora- 
tory tests  show  satisfactory  results,  to 
see  that  milk  does  not  leak  tlirough 
valves  before  it  has  been  held  long 
enough  in  tlie  juisteurizer,  as  such  leak- 
age may  thwart  the  purpose  of  pasteuri- 
zation. Emphasis  is  laid  on  tlie  work 
of  bottle  and  can  washing  madiines  to 
.see  that  sprays  are  not  chigged,  that 
worn  and  broken  brushes  are  replaced, 
that  alkali  solutions  are  of  proper 
strength,  and  that  sufficient  heat  is  be- 
ing applied.  The  temperature  of  pas- 
teurization is  called  the  most  important 
of  all  factors,  and  for  this  reason  ther- 
mometers must  always  be  kept  in  order. 


Dollars 

in  your 
Packet! 

It  pays  to  own  a  Craine  Triple 
Wall  Silo.  Its  three  wall  con- 
struction insures  exceptional 
strength  and  durability!  Once 
up  you  can  forget  it;  no  lugs  or 
hoops  to  tighten.  It  makes  good 
silage  and  keeps  it  good/  You 
get  more  beef  and  more  milk 
for  less  feed  money. 

You  can  rebuild  your 
old   stave   silo   into   a 
handsome,  strong,  dur- 
able Craine.  Our  cata- 
log is  worth  dollars 
to  you.  Write  for  it 
TODAY ! 
CRAINE  SILO  CO. 
Box 
No.  230 
Norwich 
N.  Y, 


fia-»s*-l 


lai*:ND.«( 


CRAINE  ^^i-'tV' SILOS 

THE   SILOS  OF  CIANT  STRENGTH 


A  warm  cow  may  not  always  be  con- 
tented, but  a  contented  cow  is  always 
warm. 


Is  your  tractor  "shedded?" 


A  dairy  bam  doesn't  need  to  be  costly 
to  be  clean. 


Ever  think  about  changing  over  to  a 
standard  track  sleigh? 


FARM  WAGES  AND 

LABOR  SUPPLY 

IN   NEW    JERSEY 

The  average  wages  being  paid  for  furm 
labor  at  present  is  estimated  as  follows: 
By  the  montii  with  board,  $44.00,  as  com- 
pared with  $45.00  last  year;  by  the 
month  without  board,  $(i5.00  as  compared 
with  $70.00  last  year;  by  the  day  with 
board,  including  piecework,  $2.45  as  com- 
pared with  $3.70  last  year. 

The  supply  of  farm  labor  at  present 
is  estimated  at  90  per  cent,  of  a  normal, 
and  the  demand  at  88  per  cent,  of  a  nor- 
mal, making  the  potential  supply  about 
102  per  cent,  of  a  normal,  as  compared 
with  a  potential  of  100  per  cent,  on  De- 
cember 1;  94.3  per  cent  on  November  1 
and  97.8  per  cent  on  October  1,  1924. 


PREVENT  CONCRETE  FREEZING 
Farmers  who  mix  concrete  in  the  win- 
ter will  have  no  trouble  if  they  will  heat 
the  materials,  such  as  sand,  stone  and 
water,  and  keep  the  work  covered  to 
prevent  freezing  until  the  concrete  is  set. 
This  applies  to  walks  and  septic  tanks. 
Building  of  concrete  posts  should  be 
postponed   until  warm  weather. 


DIRECTORS'  MEETING 
The  next  meeting  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  A.ssocia- 
tion,  will  be  held  at  its  headipiarters 
in  the  Boyertown  Building,  1211  Arch 
Street,  Philadelphia,  on  Friday,  Febru- 
ary 27th,  at  9.30  a.  m. 


KEEP  CALVES  GROWING 
Keep  calves  and  young  stock  growing 
and    in    a    thrifty    condition.     Their    fu- 
ture and  usefulness  depends  largely  upon 
care  given  now. 


In  a  study  of  the  retail  meat  business 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture found  that  of  the  average  con- 
sumer's dollar  received  by  the  retailer 
the  meat  costs  78.6  cents,  the  retailer's 
expenses  were  19.7  cents,  and  tiie  profit 
was  1.7  cents.  When  a  reasonable  wage 
is  allowed  for  the  proprietor  of  the  busi- 
ness It  is  hardly  possible  to  show  a  profit 
on  a  yearly  volume  of  sales  of  less  than 
114,000  the  department  found  in  its 
•nrrey. 


THE   OLD   DAIRY   COW 

Thd  farmer's  best  friend  is  his  old 
dairy  cow; 

If  he  owes  a  debt,  she  will  pay  it  some- 
how; 

She  grazes  the  roadside  to  eke  out  her 
life 

And  works  without  wages,  the  same  as 
his    wife. 

Though  Jersey  or  Holstein  or  Short- 
horn  her  breed, 

Hard  work  is  her  habit  and  thrift  is 
her  creed; 

And  if,  when  she  comes  home  at  night 
to  the  barn. 

You  i)raise  lier  or  blame  her,  she  don't 
care  a  darn. 

She  always  has  something  to  add  to  your 

pelf, 
She  brings  in  the  coupons,  just  clip  them 

yourself — 
Get  out  the  old  milkstool,  sit  down  with 

a  bump. 
Grab  hold  of  her  handles   and   umpety- 

pump. 

And  if,  in  her  efforts  to  bush  off  a  fly, 
She  happens  to  switch  her  tail  spang  in 

your  eye, 
She  murmurs.  Beg  pardon,"  plilely,  and 

then 
Goes  on  with  her  chewing — and  does  it 

again. 

She  helps  with  the  living  and  keeps  us 

all  fat. 
'I'he  hired  man,  the  baby,  the  pig  and 

the  Cii* ; 
Then  dad  takes  the  surplus  to  town,  and 

by  Heck, 
The    creamery    gives    him    a    wonderful 

check. 

And  when  she  is  ready  to  die  of  old  age, 
The   butcher  writes   "Finis"  at  the  end 

of  her  page; 
Then   back  to  our  table  she  comes,  I'll 

be  bound. 
In  prime  ribs  and  steaks  that  cost  thirty 

a  pound. 

All  hail  to  the  heifer  ,the  steer  and  the 

calf, 
The  curly-faced  bull,  with  his  bangs  full 

of  chaff. 
But  when  at  your  evening  devotion  you 

bow 
Give   thanks   for  that   treasure— the   old 

dairy   cow. 


COW  TESTING  GROUP 

HAS  UNIQUE  RECORD 

Bedford,  Pa.,  'Vb.  8— The  Bedford 
County  Cow  Testing  Association  has  a 
record  other  similar  groups  might  well 
view  with  pride. 

According  to  M.  Shingledecker,  tester, 
24  of  26  members  in  this  association  have 
silos.  Twenty-three  are  feeding  silage 
now,  and  of  these,  nineteen  are  also  feed- 
ing hay.  Fourteen  of  the  members  be- 
long to  the  bull  association  and  ten  of 
the  others  are  using  pure  bred  sires. 
Only  two  members  use  scrub  sires,  and 
one  of  the.se  has  purchased  bull  calf.— 
Exchange. 


TEST  SEED  CORN 
It  will  be  only  a  few  months  until  corn 
l)lanting  will  be  with  us  again.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  poor  seed  in  the  country. 
If  seed  corn  ever  needed  the  ear  test  it 
is  this  year.  It  is  better  to  be  safe  than 
sorry. 


Don't  guess — measure.  Many  a  good 
recipe  has  failed  because  a  "level"  cup 
wa«  "heaping." 


Ill 

FREE 


Raise 

HEAVY  LAYERS 

—in  five  months'  time  '•"*  ^^ 

Kerr's  special  mating  Lively  Chicks  are 
sired  by  birds  raised  on  our  own  breeding 
iarms.  Pullets  of  these  strains  have  just 
won  high  honors  for  us  in  the  Vineland 
and  Bergen  County  Egg  Laying  Compe- 
titions. ^.  .   . 

Kerr's  utility  Lively  Chicks  are  pure- 
bred born  egg  producers.  They  have  a 
long  ancestry  of  heavy  producers  back 
of  them.  100%  live  delivery  of  sturdy, 
vigorous  chicks  guaranteed  on  every 
— ••- 

Lively  Chicks  will  lay  in  five  months' 
tiire.  Our  book,  "How  to  raise  baby 
chicks — and  make  them  lay  in  five 
months,"  tells  you  how  to  start  profit- 
able laying — and  keep  it  up.  Write  for 
it,  together  with  "The  Poultry  Outlook 
for  1925"  and  our  low  prices — Free. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Ine. 
(Memher    luttmational    Bahf   Chick    Auotialitm) 
Boi37,FrcBcktown,  N.  J.     Box37,   Newark,   N.J. 
Box  37,Spriat6cl<i.  Mao.     Box37,S]rraeai«.  N.  Y. 


SILO  FACTS 


acid- 

rust- 

free^e- 

wind- 

flre- 

PROOF 


INDE-STRUC-TO 


air- 
tight 
no  swell 
and 
shrink 
troubles 


WE  build  Ross  Metal  Silos,  but 
users  sell  them.  Why  Rosa  Metal 
ia  superior  told  by  successful  farmers 
in  40-page  unbiased,  most  practical 
and  helpful  »ilo  booklet  ever  written. 
FREE  if  you  nsk  for  "Users'  Own 
Words"— No.  33 

We  have  a  wonaetful  proposi- 
tion for  dealers  and  agents. 

E.W.ROS$^'r!.'^'sTSCO. 

Established  1850 
33  Warder  St.,  Springfield.  Ohio 


1 


CRUMB'S  SS&ni 
Stanchions 

are  guaranteed  to  please 
the  purchaser.  They  are 
•hipped  subject  to  trial 
in  the  buyer's  stable.  They 
are  right. 

Send  for  booklet 

WALLACES.  CRUMB 

BoT  2.  Foreitville,  Conn. 

A«r  TOIEVE  ^AV^s  ^^A^s 

)^^BLM^    ■  ■»■"  ■  "  From  6oi*f  111114 

m^U^^^        ^*'  SPIDER.  INFKCTIOUS  SCABS, 
fl  Wm^       ^.       IHJUaEO  or  FROSTCO  TKATS. 

\Wi  .^F^„^/    Apply  Teat  Trlove  when  oowb* 
teats  have  oriflces  scabbed  over 
or  ball-like  BwelUnKS  near  the  and. 
QnicklrrolieTessureness.  Restores 
teat  to  normal  before  udder  becomes  af^ 
fected.  Prevents  contAKlun.   InvaluabU  I* 
•II  Oalryman.  Kept  on  band,  saves  time* 
and  lo<<seR.    Prlo*  SI.OO,  p  oHiays 
prepaid.    C.O.D.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HICKOK  PRODUCTS  CO.        0        awatonn*.  minn. 

Old  Money  Wanted 

Inspect  every  coin  yon  get.  Many  werth  blf 
premiuma.  Will  pay  960  for  1918  aiekU 
with  Liberty  haad  (not  BoiTsIo) ;  96*  for 
1894  dime  8.  mint.  Coina  sa  late  as  Itlt 
are  worth  eath  premiumi.  We  pay  mA 
premium!  for  all  rare  coina.  Oet  peateA  •• 
you  will  know  a  valuable  coin  when  ym  ••• 
one.  Send  4o  for  large  coin  circular.  May 
mean  big  profit  to  you. 
NUMISMATIC  BANK.  Dot.  S7I.  Fert  Werth.  In. 


Tfi/stVtXX.Book  te//s  houf 

other  Farmors  stopped 

G>nta^'ous  Abortion 

Pully  dMcribca  eaaaaa  and  dtaaatroni  affaeta 
of  thia  widaapraad  diaaaaa,  and  polnta  tha  way 
ta  aa  aaailr  admlnlitarad  traatmant  that  can* 
not  Injur*  animals  and  ta  yuarantaad  to  and  tha 
troublaand  prarant  loaaof  ealTaa.Wrltatodar. 

ABORNO  LABORATORY 
32  Jeff  St.  Lancaatar.Wla. 


FOR    SALE 
Choice  Seed  Corn  iro5."a  TaiiV  1 

Deal:  500  kn.  Laacatter  Connty  Sarc  Crop:  304 
be.  Early  Wbite  Cap,  aeariy  all  1923  Crop,  all 
biah  (craiiaatioa.  Writt  ior  priec,  Saaplt  and 
Circelar.    Order  early  and  save  aoaey. 

SHULL  FARIi  Box  14A,  Tullytown,  Bucks  Co.,  PL 
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Send 

us  this 
information 
and  we  will  ( 

utile 


Let  vsfi^iie  wilhyov 
feraDelasvalMilker 


Milk 


INTER-STATE 


roduc^ 


'S 


eview 


ISSUED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  DAIRY  '       ^^'X^     ,),>    *^^;*v         STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

Volume  V 


West  Chp' 


.*^HiA,  Pa.,  March,  1925 


Number  11 


ive 


Make  a  sketch  Bhowing  the 
arrangement  of  your  cow' barn 
and  send  it  along  with  the  in- 
formation requested  below  You 
will  find  it  convenient  to  lay  a 
thin  sheet  of  paper  over  the 
ruled  space  below,  using  the 
cross  hues  na  guiuco. 


expenses  or  producing  more.  «  y^^  ^re  "^^^jl\^S  i^^  ^    •  ^^^^^n. 

A/r;iVot.  will  holn  vo\i  do  both.  Plan  now  to  get  aiong  wiuu  ico ^^  j^^^  ^^^^^ 

keK- J^hir-e  LCaKou*  ^reV^ ^hic^  wiU  i.u.  proper 
installation  and  satisfactory  work. 

Matorlsrllangmieii 

Thousands  ot  use™  say  their  De  I;aval  «er  «  th^J^^J 
.,^ot»««nf.  t.hfiv  ever  made  and  that  they  wouian  i  P-J' ^  . 


^» 


AMERICAN  INSTF'' 

OF 


^^ 


•^> 


.\> 


9^ 


.^<i:.KATION 


First  Session  to  Re  Held  at  the  University  of 

Pennsylvania 


STdthl  longer  you  use  it  the  ^tteir  you  w.U^^ke^  •  ^^  ^^^^ 

Conservatively  figured,  a  D^  La^^al  ^i"*^M^^'     ^  ^^iik  which 

S20   per  cow  per  yejj J  «^vmg  ^-^^^J^ii^^/J^^^f  Tis  regular. 

usually  comes  as  a  result  ot  us  "'*^.'*""    j        i  iviilker  usually 

stimulating  and  «>«i^»"«  f,^^i?"\,entW  saW^^  me/. 

makes  much  more  than  this,  J^*^"  " w?Wner  milk  can  be  pro- 
In  addition,  when  it  is  considered  that  cleaner  ^"^^^^  ^^/^]^, 

or  hired  man,  you  have  the  answer  wny  so  mau^r  t^  f 
stalling  De  Laval  Milkers 


Ftices 

Reduced 

Owing  to  the  rapidly  increasing 
use  and  popularity  of  De  Laval 
MUkers,  savings  in  their  manu- 
facture have  been  made  which  make 
possible  reduced  prices  for  1925. 
There  is  now  no  longer  a  good 
reason  why  any  owner  of  10  or  more 
milch  cows  should  be  without  a 
De  Laval  Milker. 

You  Can't  Get  De  Laval  Results 
Unless  You  Use  A  De  Laval  MUker 

Tt  is  Dossiblc  to  get  mechanical  milkers  tor  less  than  the  first  cost 
of  a  DcCva  -but  you  can't  possibly  get  the  same  results.  There 
are  now  more  than  25,000  De  Laval  Milkers  m  use,  and 

—wp  have  never  known  of  one  to  injure  a  cow; 

--1  action  of  the  De  Laval  is  so  pleasing  and  stimulating  that 

cows  almost  invariably  produce  more  milk; 

-the  De  Laval  is  practically  fool-proof  and  does  not  require  a 
skilled  operator;  .  x-    ^. 

-it  not  only  milks  better  but  faster,  thus  saving  more  time, 

—it  is  easy  to  wash  and  keep  in  a  sanitary  condition. 
Therefore,  the  De  Laval  is  by  far  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

^t  . San  Fri 


De  Laval  Milker  Engineer- 
Service 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Dep't  »«« 
THE  DE  LAVAL.  Madiwn  St.,  Chicago 

165  Broadway,  New  York  ^' 

61  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco 


Gentlemen:  _  sondirc  vou  the  following 

Without  obligating  myself  m  any  wa> ;  ^  ^"\  "^"^,S^,  the  understanding 

information,togetherwithasketchof  my barnp^^^^  ,^^^^  ^^^^j^  ^^ 

that  I  am  to  receive  a  drawmg  showing  how  a  ut.  i.avu 
iled  in  my  barn  and  the  approximate  cost. 

1.  State  maximum  number  of  cows  to  be  milked 

2.  How  many  rows  of  stanchions  to  be  fitted  up? 

3.  How  many  cows  or  stanchions  iu  each  row? — 

4.  How  long  is  each  row  of  stanchions? ^^^ 

5    How  far  between  the  rows  of  stanchions? ■ ^  '    • '  •,.• 

6.  Is  there  an  alley  from  side  to  side? In  center?. .      -<^"-^^- 

7.  is  there  anything  to  prevent  running  a  pipe  line  fio.n  stancuion  n 

stanchion  row? In  center? ... -At  end 

8    How  high  above  the  stanchion  row  will  it  have  to  bo  p.aced? . 
9"  Have  you  steel  stanchions? What  make? .... 

or  wooden  stanchions?         


row  to 


10  How  near  to  the  stanchions  in  feet  can  the  pump  be  placed? 

(Please  locate  on  sketch) 

11  Have  you  electric  power?. . .  .If  so,  give  Voltage.       Phase.     Cycle. . . 
U.Haveyoue  i  .   ^^h  p Speed ....  Size  Pulley ... . 

12  Have  you  a  motor?  ...If  so » stale  111  •  t-  c,.     „  „ 
r3H»veyouagasengi„er...If«..stateH.P....Speed  ...S^PuUey... 

"•  ^"eTa^  with=2  Z^tl  S7JSrip26:25  cows  perhour.V 


New  York 
165  Broadway 


Chicago 
29  E.  Madison  St. 


San  Francisco 
61  Beale  St. 


Name 

P.  O.  Address, 


.State. 


^  Plans  have  been  completed  and  it  has 
"(4  been  recently  announced  that  the  first 
session  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Co-operation  will  be  held  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
to  cover  a  four  weeks  period,  beginning 
July  20th,  1926. 

The  American  Institute  of  Co-opera- 
tion has  had  the  strong  support  of  the 
National  Co-operative  Milk  Producers' 
Federation  from  its  inception.  Other 
farmers'  co-operative  organizations  have 
enthusiastically  aided  in  its  growth  and 
final  development. 

The  Institute  is  incorporated  as  an 
educational  institution.  Its  management 
is  vested  in  a  board  of  twenty-one 
trustees,  selected  from  a  general 
assembly  formed  by  the  parti- 
cipating associations. 

The  Institute  represents  the 
joint  efforts  of  thirteen  great 
farm  groups,  two  national 
organizations  of  State  officials 
connected  with  agriculture  and 
a  national  organization  of  agri- 
cultural economics.  Co-opera- 
ting with  this  large  group  is 
the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  great  function  of  the 
Institute  is  to  disseminate  in- 
formation concerning  co-opera- 
tive marketing  methods,  as 
applied  in  the  handling  and 
marketing  of  the  various  farm 
j)roducts. 

The  Staff  of  the  Institute 
will  include  outstanding  repre- 
.sentatives  from  the  wide  range 
of  co-operative  organizations 
and  from  the  leading  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  United 
States.  In  addition  to  these, 
several  international  authorities  == 
on  co-operation  and  finance  will  partici- 
))ate  in  the  educational  program. 

The  four  weeks'  course  will  embrace 
the  economic  principles  and  legal  struc- 
ture of  co-operative  organization  and 
membership  program,  operating  methods 
and  manufacturing  problems  as  well  as 
|»|iles  policies  and  price  problems. 

Dr.  Josiah  H.  Penniman,  president  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  mak- 
ing the  announcement  that  the  University 
l»ad  been  selected  as  the  place  for  holding 
this  session  of  the  Institute,  said: 

"The  University  of  Pennsylvania  is 
happy  to  place  its  facilities  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  American  Institute  of  Co- 
operation. 

"The  high  cost  of  distribution  is  one 
of  our  most  serious  problems  and  in  thus 
lending  assistance  to  the  Institute  we 
are  endeavoring  to  aid  in  the  solution  of 
this  problem  as  applied  to  marketing  of 
•igricultural  products. 

"Our  farmers  have  suffered  because  of 
their  failure  toi  devote  to  the  marketing 
of  their  products  the  same  care  and  study 
given  their  production.   The  nation  needs 


a  large  group  of  men  and  women 
trained  in  the  most  modern  and  efficent 
methods  of  marketing." 

What  the  Institute  Offers 

A  course  from  which  members,  em- 
ployees, and  officers  of  co-operative  mar- 
keting organizations,  teachers  of  market- 
ing in  Universities  and  Colleges,  public 
marketing  officials  and  private  and 
public  research  workers  will  be  able  to 
secure  training.  Practical  experience 
and  knowledge  will  be  pooled  for  mutual 
benefit  and  the  advancement  of  .sound 
co-operation. 

The  Institute  will  serve  to  clarify 
through  conferences  the  real  goal  of  co- 


DAIRY  SCHOOL 

AT  MIDWAY,  DELAWARE 

Xwo  Da^^s  Session  Devoted  to  the  Study  o^ 

Dairying 


The  Nassau  Local  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association  held  a  Dairy 
School  at  Midway,  Sussex  Co.,  Del.,  on 
February  17th  and  18th,  in  the  Com- 
munity Hall  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  first  session,  on  February  17th, 
was  opened  with  an  address  by  W.  E. 
Thompson,  President  of  the  Nassau  Milk 
Producers'  Association.  Mr.  Thompson 
reviewed  the  history  of  the  milk  pro- 
ducers in  that  community  and  their  long 
efforts  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  market 
for  their  output. 

"To  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  and  to  Mr.  M.  C.  Vaughn, 
our  County  Agent,"  said  Mr.  Thompson, 
"is  due  much  of  the  credit  for  obtaining 


CX)W  JUDGING  DEMONSTRATION 
Dairy  School  at  Midway,  Delaware 


operative  endeavor:  to  analyze  the  ex- 
perience thus  far  accumulated  and  to 
develop  leaders  and  workers  who  can 
effectively  serve  the  future  needs  of  the 
movement. 

The  topics  for  study  have  been  de- 
veloped with  the  four  weeks'  session  in 
mind.  They  are  so  planned  that  stu- 
dents who  cannot  attend  the  full  period 
may  select  such  groups  as  best  fit  their 
convenience  and  needs. 

Conference  groups  will  make  inten- 
sive studies  of  problems  relating  to 
specific   commodities. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  whereby 
those  who  may  be  unable  to  attend  for 
the  whole  period  of  four  weeks  may  come 
to  the  conferences  for  shorter  periods. 
Programs  as  to  the  various  days'  activi- 
ties will  be  available  at  a  later  date. 
Topics  for  Study 

FIRST  WEEK 
Economic   Principlet   and   Legal   Struc- 
ture   of   Cooperation 
History  of  Co-operation. 
Ideals  of  the  Movement. 

(Continued   on   page   9) 


our  market.  They,  together  with  a 
group  of  progressive  farmers  in  this  dis- 
trict, have  labored  long  and  faithfully 
to  secure  a  market.  We  consider  that  we 
are  particularly  fortunate  in  having  a 
Grade  'A'  market  at  this  point.  This 
gives  us  not  only  all  the  advantages  of 
the  Philadelphia  price,  but  the  additional 
premiums  resulting  from  our  efforts  to 
produce  a  higher  quality  of  milk." 

A  Cow  Judging  Demonstration  was 
given  by  Chas.  A.  Wilson,  of  the  Dairy 
Council.  Mr.  Wilson  took  a  typical 
dairy  cow  for  the  demonstration  and  in  a 
clear  and  concise  manner  stated  the 
points  we  should  look  for  in  securing  an 
animal  for  our  dairies. 

She  should  have  a  strong  constitution, 
as  indicated  by  a  large  heart  girth  and 
ample  lung  room,  together  with  a  large 
capacity  for  handling  feed,  as  indicated 
by  well  sprung  ribs,  deep  barrel  and 
good  length.  Her  mammary  develop- 
ment should  be  large  and  well  developed, 
with  a  good  udder  and  extending  well 
forward  and  with  squarely  placed 
teats. 


The  importance  of  having  animals  de- 
veloped to  their  maximum  size  was 
stressed  by  Mr.  Wilson  at  the  demon- 
stration. 

Following  this,  a  judging  contest  was 
held — two  classes  of  animals  being  pro- 
vided. Tlie  one  class  consisted  of  four 
mature  dairy  cows  in  various  stages  of 
lactation,  and  the  second  class  consisted 
of  four  heifers. 

A  prize  of  five  dollars,  donated  by  the 
Supplee- Wills- Jones  Milk  Co.,  was  given 
to  the  per.son  placing  the  class  best  and 
preparing  the  best  reasons  for  so  plac- 
ing the  animals.  This  prize  was  won  by 
Granville  Bryan,  who  scored  137  points 
out  of  a  p>ossibIe  200  on  his  placing  and 
reasons.  A  second  prize  of 
$2.50,  donated  by  the  same 
company,  was  won  by  David 
R.  Repper.  Honorable  men- 
tion was  given  to  C.  H.  Wie- 
land,  who  ranked  third  in  the 
placing  and  preparation  of 
reasons.  Great  interest  was 
shown  in  the  judging  work 
and  the  attendance  wa.s  as 
large  as  could  be  handled 
adequately. 

The  evening  program  on 
February  17th  was  given  over 
to  community  singing  lead  by 
T.  R.  Ingram,  together  with 
an  address  by  H.  D.  Davis,  in 
charge  of  the  Scientific  Depart- 
ment of  the  Supplee-Wills- 
Jones  Milk  Co.,  on  "Breeding 
for  Form  and  Function." 

Mr.  Davis  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  breeding  up  the  dairy 
to  a  greater  production,  point- 
ing out  that  increases  in  pro- 
duction invariably  lower  the 
cost  of  production  in  the 
==  average  dairy.  In  addition 
to  a  good  producer,  Mr.  Davis  pointed 
out,  that  we  should  endeavor  to  breed 
an  animal  which  is  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  having  a  true  dairy  conformation. 
He  added,  however,  that  the  important 
point  is  to  improve  our  animals  to  secuic 
greater  production. 

Dr.  V.  C.  Moyer,  Assistant  in  charge  . 
of  the  Supplee- Wills-Jones  Scientific  De- 
partment, discussed  the  principles  of 
clean  milk  production,  stating  that  it  was 
important  to  observe  each  detail  of  clean 
milk  production — such  as  clean  cows, 
clean  dry  hands  while  milking,  clean 
utensils  and  proper  cooling.  "To  neglect 
any  of  these  points,"  said  Dr.  Moyer, 
"means  a  lowering  of  the  quality  of  the 
production." 

The  afternoon  session  of  February  18th 
Mas  given  over  entirely  to  feeding. 

H.  S.  Smith,  of  the  Dairy  Council,  dis- 
cussed roughages  and  their  importance 
in  the  feeding  operations.  "Com  silage 
and  alfalfa,  clover  or  soy  bean  hay  form 
the  basis  of  the  best  feeding  practices," 
.said  Mr.  Smith.    "There  is  perhaps  no 

(Continued   on   page   13) 
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CONCENTRATES 


The  state  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  New  Jersey  conducted  another  one  of 
its    very    interesting   conferences   on    co- 
operative   marketing    on    February    10tl> 
and   11th,   1925.     Tlie  two-day  program 
was  extremely  valuable  to  the  large  and 
representative  group  of  New  Jersey  far- 
mers and  farm  organization  representa- 
tives  which  attended.       T'he  conference 
was  opened  by  an  address  on  the  "Op- 
portunities and  Limitations  of  Co-opera- 
tion" bv  Dr.  E.  G.  Nourse,  Chief  of  the 
Agricultural  Division,  Institute  of  Econo- 
mics, Washington.     Dr.   Nourse  empha- 
sized the  difficulty  (»f  differentiating  be- 
tween the  production  and  distribution  of 
farm  crops.     When  we  talk  about  mar- 
keting   a    product    such    as    potatoes    or 
apples,     the     question     goes     back     to 
the  selection  of  varieties  with  reference 
to   the   demand,   the   spraying  and   care 
of  the  crop  so  as  to  get  high  grade  pro- 
ducts, and  the  pn)per  harvesting  and  so 
on,    including    the    grading    and    all    the 
other  stages  of  marketing.     He  pointed 
out    very    emphatically    that    there    are 
things    which    co-operation    can    do    for 
farmers  which  trade  cannot  do. 

1.  It  can  break  through  local  market 
restrictions  which  a  single  farmer  could 
not  do.  They  can  get  at  terminal  mar- 
kets and  can  get  general  market  in- 
formation on  which  t.)  carry  out  their 
business,  even  if  they  are  not  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  organized. 

2.  The  co-operatives  can  take  care 
of  time  limits  in  marketing  much  better 
than  individuals  can. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  co-operatives 
in  big  leadership,  if  they  are  administer- 
ing the  sale  of  a  block  of  a  product  large 
enough   to   have  effect   on   the  price,  it 


takes  the  skill  and  strength  of  salcsman- 
siiip.  The  results  of  such  leadership 
have  been  more  marked  in  the  less  highly 
organized  industries,~That  is,  where 
previously  the  marketing  had  been  han- 
dled in  small  unorganized  pieces  by  small 
individual  operators. 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Nourse  pointed 
out  that  co-operation  can  work  no 
miracles  and  that  it  is  not  a  panacea  for 
all  the  fanners'  ills.  He  warned  those 
present  that  it  is  hard  to  get  a  real 
efficient  maciiine  of  Inc  co-opcrativc 
form,— much  harder  than  in  the  case  of 
large  business  corporations  of  the  form 
we  have  been  familiar  with  for  a  genera- 
tion past  in  other  lines  of  industry. 

In  conclusion  Dr.   Nourse  pointed  out 
that   while  he  was  in  favor  of  and   had 
always   supported   the   idea  of   a  strong 
ecmtract    between    the    membership    and 
the  sales  organization,  he  felt  that  a  co- 
operative  organizati(m   had   to   be    nu)re 
than  simply  a  group  of  people  bound  to- 
gether   by    an    iron-clad    understanding 
to  nuirket  their  products  collectively  or 
to  purchase   their   supplies   in   the   same 
manner.        He    said    there    must    be    a 
spiritual     quality     in     the     co-.)perative 
movement,   there    must    be   a    desire    to 
stick  together  for  the  common  good,  to 
back  up  the  contract  into  which  all  the 
members  have  entered.     There  must  be 
a  knowledge  cm  the  part  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  obligations  and  responsibili- 
ties of  each,  as  menibors  of  the  co-opera- 
tive organization,  and  all  nmst  be  aware 
of  the  necessity  of  following  out  those 
principles  of  organization  which  will  be 
permanently   successful.     If  our  farmers 
cannot    learn    to    carry    out    their    com- 
munity  activities  along  the  lines  which 


l)romote  co-operaticm,— if  our  young 
IH'ople  are  not  made  to  think  in  terms 
of  co-operation,— then  individualistic 
methods  of  the  members  will  continue  to 
wreck  the  co-operative. 

The  success  of  the  co-operative  move- 
ment in  Denmark,— he  pointed  out,—  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  people  of  Den- 
mark think  and  live  in  a  co-operative 
spirit  and  the  whole  educational  system 
of  the  rural  people  contained  these  ideas 
and  ideals. 

I'he  very  valuable  avmiCaS  g»  ^t. 
Nourse  was  discussed  by  Mr.  L.  A. 
Cooley,  Manager  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Poultry  Producers'  Association,  and  Mr. 
C.  I.  Cohee,  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council. 

In  the  afternoon  the  meeting  listened 
to  a  very  interesting  discussion  of  con- 
tracts and  finances  by  Mr.  Oliver  J. 
Sands,  of  Richmond,  Virginia.  Mr. 
Sands  pleaded  for  a  better  understanding 
between  the  financial  people  of  the 
country  and  the  farmers  with  reference 
to  the  particular  type  of  financing  that 
the  farmers  need.  He  also  told  of  some 
of  the  troubles  which  the  tobacco  people 
in  Virginia  had  in  marketing  their  pro- 
duct during  the  last  few  years. 

After  that  Mr.  Coulter,  Secretary  of 
the  Dairymen's  League  Co-operative  As- 
sociation spoke  on  the  fundamental 
principles  of  pooling  as  it  has  been  work- 
ed out  by  the  Dairymen's  League  and 
Mr.  H.  E.  Taylor,  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  State  Federation  of  County  Boards  of 
Agriculture,  spoke  on  the  work  which 
that  organization  had  d(me  in  sponsoring 
co-operative  endeavor.  In  the  evening, 
Mr.    Chris    L.    Christensen,    Bureau    of 


Agricultural  Economics,  Department   of 
Agriculture,   gave   an   illustrated   lecture 
on   how   the  Danish  farmers  co-operate. 
At  the  meeting  held  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary nth  the  first  talk  on  the  program 
was    "Merchandising    Methods    for   Far- 
mers," by  Mr.  T.  E  .Baum,  of  the  Great 
Atlantic    and    Pacific    Tea    Company,— 
Mr.   J.    A.   Coulter,    Dairymen's    League 
Co-operative    Association,    and    Mr.    M. 
Sondergaard,  of  the  Minnesota  Co-opera- 
tive  Creameries'    Association.     T'he   dis- 
cussion    was     opened     by     Mr.     Byron 
Roberts,  of   the  Jersey   Fruit   Growers' 
Co-operative  Association. 

T'his   was  followed  by  an  address  on 
"The     Field     ft>r     Farmers'     Purchasing 
Organizations"  by   Mr.   H.  E.   Babcock, 
General     Manager     of    the     New     York 
Grange     League    Federation     Exchange, 
and   was    afterwards    discussed    by    Mr. 
C.  W.  Clemmer,  Manager  of  the  Burling- 
t.in   County   Supply   and    Produce  Com- 
pany, Mr.  A.  B.  Lippincott,  Manager  of 
the  South  Jersey  Farmers'  Exchange,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Hankinson,  of  the  Mercer  County 
Farmers'    Co-operative    Association    and 
Mr.  George  E.  Engels,   Manager  of  the 
Co-operative   Growers'    Association. 

In  the  afternoon  addresses  were  given 
,.n  "Methods  of  Organizing— What  Edu- 
cational  Background   is   Necessary?"   by 
Mr.    M.    C.    Burritt,    President    of    the 
Western  New  York  Fruit  (Jrowers  Asso- 
ciation, Professor  F.  B.  Bomberger,  Di- 
rector of  the  Extension  Division,  Mary- 
land   State    Agricultural    College,    Prof. 
H.  J.  Baker,  Director  of  the  Extension 
Division  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  and  Rev.  R.  J.  Beazley 
of  Jobstown,  N.  J. 
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ImMAxTtUBERCULOSISIN    PENNSYLVANIA 

J^l^riyX^^  ^^^^^^^^y^,^^,,,^  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ._..„...,..  total  annual 


The  demand  on  the  part  of  Boards  of 
Health,  throughout  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  for  a  tuberculin  free 
milk  supply  has  been  steadily  becoming 
more  insistent. 

After  January  1,  1925,  a  Baltimore, 
Maryland  ordinance  shuts  out  Pennsyl- 
vania milk,  unless  it  comes  from  tuber- 
culin tested  animals.  This  condition 
affects   hundreds    of   dairymen    in    York 

county. 

Somewhat  similar  ordinances  in  lan- 
caster  and  Johnstown,  Pa.,  are  forcing 
tuberculin  testing  in   those  territories. 

In  many  counties  in  southeastern 
Pennsylvania,  it  is  estimated  that  re- 
actors will  average  25  to  30  per  cent.  In 
many  instances  herds  amount  to  75  or 
more  cows. 

Under   the  law   the  maxinmm  indem- 
nity paid  is  $120  for  pure  bred  and  $65 
for  grade  cows,  but  in  no  case  more  than 
90  per  cent,  of  the  appraised  value  of  the 
animal.     Of   this    amount    the    State    of 
Pennsylvania  pays  $70  for  pure  breds  and 
$40    for   grade   cows.     These   are   maxi- 
mum   figures.     The   Federal   government 
pays  the  difference  between  this  amount 
and  the  estimated  value. 

In  New  York  State,  the  amount  paid 


by  the  State  is  $120  and  $70  respectively, 
for  pure  brcds  and  grades,  in  addition  to 
the  amount  paid  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. 

Even  though  indemnity  is  paid  the 
farmer  is  burdened  with  a  loss,  but  he 
realizes  that  this  is  a  health  program, 
not  only  for  himself  but  for  the  public 
jj^  ^,ell— and  to  a  very  large  degree,  is 
willing  to  bear  his  share  of  the  loss  in 
obtaining   a    tuberculine   free   herd. 

In  the  tuberculosis  work  so  far  conduc- 
ted l)y  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry  it  is  estinuited  that  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  one  and  a  half  million 
cattle    on    Pennsylvania's   202,000    farms 
are  tuberculous  and  the  disease  is  found 
on  39  per  cent,  of  the  farms.     In  other 
words,     there     are     150.(K)0     tuberculous 
cattle  on   75,000  farms   in   Pennsylvania. 
The  eradication  of  bovine  tuberculosis 
IS  important  to  both  i#oducer  and  c.m- 
sumer.        Tuberculosis    is    transmissible 
from    animal   to   man.     Many   milk  pro- 
ducers  already   comply   with    local    mdk 
ordinances   by  having  their  herds  tested 
and  the  tubercular  cattle  eradicated. 

Exclusive    of    Philadelphia    and    Pitts- 
burg, seventy  municipalities  with  a  popu- 


lation   of    1,250,000    are    enforcing    milk 
ordinances. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Health  estimates  that  thirty  additional 
milk  ordinances,  affecting  500,000  people, 
will  be  enacted  during  the  present  year. 
In  addition,  many  Pennsylvania  milk 
producers  who  sell  their  milk  in  adjacent 
states  are  required  to  tuberculin  test  their 

herds. 

Work  Accomplished  in  Pennsylvania 
Approximately  15  per  cent.,  or  23,143 
herds,  comprising  2,38,983  cattle,  of  all 
the  cattle  in  Pennsylvania  are  under 
official  supervision  for  tuberculosis  pre- 
venticm  and  eradication. 

County-wide  tuberculin  tests  have 
been  conducted  on  all  the  cattle  in  Mer- 
cer, Crawford  and  Jefferson  counties. 
Similar  work  has  also  been  conducted  in 
48  townships  in  the  following  counties, 
Lawrence,  McKean,  Columbia,  Mont- 
gomery, Elk,  Butler,  Beaver,  Clarion, 
Clearfield  and  Warren. 

In  other  words,  in  the  above  named 
counties  and  townships,  numbering  136 
townships  in  all,  the  area  tuberculin  test 
has  made  safe,  as  far  as  tuberculosis  is 
concernetl,  the  35,000,000  gallons  of  milk 
produced  annually  in  those  areas.    This 


represents  9  per  cent  of  the  total  annual 
milk  production  of  the  State. 

The  Demand  for  Tuberculin  Testing 
An  aggregate  of  1200  herds  have  had 
the  tuberculin  test  under  the  Individual 
Accredited  herd  plan  whUe  26,000  herds 
are  awaiting  testing  under  the  Area  Plan. 
They  are  in  194  townships  located  in  25 

counties. 

Summarizing  the  numl)er  of  herds 
waiting  for  the  test  under  these  two 
,>lans,  it  is  estimatetl  that  as  a  result 
of  the  tuberculin  testing  already  men- 
tioned, some  17,900  cattle  would  be  con- 
demmed  for  which  $896,600.00  state  in- 
demnity would  have  to  be  paid. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  from 
its  observation  and  information  available, 
together  with  that  obtained  from  other 
dependable  sources,  is  led  to  believe  tha*  ||B^ 
the  owners  of  600,000  cattle  will  wan.  ▼M'^ 
their  herds  tuberculin  tested  and  placed 
on  the  tuberculin  free  list  during  the  next 

two  years. 

In  order  to  satisfy  this  demand  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  estimates 
that  at  least  $2,000,000  will  be  necessary 
for  indemnity  piirposes  during  the  next 
two  years. 


By  K.  M.  DwYKR 


Quality  Control  Department,  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 


n^ionE^dairy  exposition 

INDIANAPOUS,  INDIANA 


NEW  JERSEY  STATISTICS 

FROM  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Announcement  has  been  made  that  the 
Nineteenth  Annual  National  Dairy  Ex- 
position, would  he  held  in  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  October  10th  to  17th,  1926. 

While  details  are  not  yet  available 
we   understand   that  the   show   will   be 


held  on  the  State  Fair  Grounds,  which 
has  eight  commodious  buildings  avail- 
able including  a  cattle  barn  with  2,000 
stalls,  a  large  coliseum,  steam  heated 
buildings  for  machinery  exhibits,  educa- 
tional exhibit  buildings,  etc. 


The  New  Jersey  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, has  recently  announced  the  com- 
pilation of  live  stock  on  farms  in  that 
state,  on  January  1,  1926.  While  the 
number  of  dairy  cows  is  slightly  larger 


the  value  has  decreased.  On  January  1, 
1924,  reports  show  151,000  cows,  valued 
at  $86  each,  or  a  total  of  $12,853,000, 
while  on  January  1,  1925,  there  were 
153,000  cows,  valued  at  $76  each,  or  a 
total  of  $11,476,000. 


Concentrates  are  the  grain  feeds-  used 
to  balance  the  roughage  in  a  ration. 

A  bal;niced  ration  consists  of  the  nu- 
trients required  to  maintain  the  body  as 
well  as  for  production  of  milk  of  an 
animal  for  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours 
without  any  waste. 

The  nutrients  in  a  ration  are  proteins, 
carbohydrates,  fats  and  mineral  matter. 
If  a  ration  is  lacking  in  any  one  of  the 
ingredienKs,  it  cuts  the  efficiency  of  the 
ration  to  the  extent  of  the  nutrient  that 
is  deficient. 

A  ration  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes— roughages  and  concentrates. 
Roughages  are  used  principally  as  the 
maintenance  ration,  and  concentrates  are 
fed  for  production. 

There  are  five  important  factors  to 
b<    considered   in   a  ration: 

Palatability 
A  feed  is  said  to  be  palatable  when  its 
flavor  is  pleasing.  Feeds  like  wheat 
bran,  corn  meal  and  ground  oats  are  con- 
sidered palatable,  while  certain  feeds  like 
cotton  seed  meal,  etc.,  are  unpalatable 
tmtil  the  animal  has  been  taught  to  eat 
Ihcm  by  mixing  them  with  palatable 
feeds.  The  amount  of  digestive  juice 
which  aids  the  asslmulation  of  feeds  de- 
I>ends  on  the  palatability. 

Bulk 

A  grain  mixture  is  bulky  when  a 
definite  weight  takes  up  a  relatively 
large  space.  One  hundred  pemnds  of 
wheat  bran  takes  up  a  larger  space  than 
100  ]Ktimds  of  corn  meal,  and  is  said  lo  be 
bulky-  t)r  light.  A  quart  of  a  properly 
balanced  ration  should  weigh  about  one 
pound. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  bulk  in  itself 
enables  the  digestive  juices  to  more  com- 
j)N  trly  i)enctiate  the  nuiss  and  will  faci- 
litate digestion.  A  dairy  cow— to  do 
well— must  have  the  digestive  tract  very 
well  extended. 

If  the  grain  niixture  is  fed  on  silage 
or  some  other  roughage  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  heavier  than  when  fed  alone. 

Variety 

In  compounding  a  grain  mixture  so 
that  it  will  have  palatability,  bulk  and 
le  i)roperly  balanced,  four  or  five  grains 
may  be  used  in  the  mixture.  This  is 
s]M)ken  of  as  variety  in  the  ration.  Care 
should   be   taken   that  grains   from   dis- 
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tinctly  different  si)ecies  of  plants  should 
be  used. 

There  are  several  different  kinds  of 
protein  found  in  different  plants.  This 
will  help  furnish  the  animal  with  needed 
mineral  ingredients  and  special  forms  of 
protein  needed  to  produce  milk. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  feed  several  diff- 
erent named  feeds  all  coming  from  the 
same  plant,  such  as  corn  stover,  corn 
cob  meal,  corn  bran  and  gluten  feed. 
These  feeds  could  be  mixed  to  make  a 
balanced  ration,  but  it  would  not  have 
variety  since  all  the  feeds  would  be  from 
the  corn  plant. 

Effect  on  Health 

Each  feed  has  its  own  specific  effect 
on  the  animal's  body.  Certain  eft'ects 
i)f  particular  feeds  are  well  understood, 
as  cotton  seed  meal  is  known  to  be  con- 
stipating while  oil  meal  has  a  laxative 
effect.  Some  of  the  roughages  are  laxa- 
tive, such  as  silage,  roots,  clover  and 
alfalfa  hay.  Others  are  constipating, 
such  as  timothy  hay,  oat  straw  and  corn 
stover. 

When  roughages  are  constipating  in 
their  effect,  a  grain  mixture  of  a  laxative 
nature  should  be  used,  as  the  bowels 
«if  a  dairy  cow  must  be  in  a  laxative 
condition  to  jirevent  imi)action,  indiges- 
tion and  to  keep  her  system  regulated 
if  she  is  to  make  her  best  production. 

Digestibility 

In  considering  feeds  there  arc  always 
tM'o  analysis  to  be  considered.  One  is 
the  amount  of  nutrients  that  can  be  ab- 
stracted by  chemical  processes.  The 
other  is  the  amount  of  nutrients 
that  can  be  assimulated  by  the  animal's 
system  during  the  process  of  digesiion, 
v,hich  is  known  as  the  true  digestible 
analysis,  and  for  this  reason  we  should 
lay  more  stress  on  the  true  digeslible 
llian  on  the  chemical  analysis  of  feed. 

COST 

In  successful  feeding  the  business  side 
is  very  important.  Dairymen  (.flen 
believe  that  the  price  per  ton  is  the 
essential  consideration. 

In  feeding  for  the  pun>ose  of  produc- 
ing milk  or  making  large  records,  cost 
is  not  to  be  considered.  The  main 
thought  to  bear  in  mind  is  the  low  cost 
of  digestive  true  protein  and  net  energy 
in   feeds. 

If  two   feeds   are  <»f  the  same  n;;ture 


j>nd  one  is  high  priced  while  the  other 
is  low  in  price  due  to  supply  and  de- 
mand, the  low  priced  feed  should  be 
substituted  for  the  higher  priced  feed. 
I'or  example,  consider  soy  beans  and  oil 
:ueal.  These  feeds  are  very  similar  in 
nature  and  analysis.  If  soy  bean  meal  is 
being  used  and  is  higher  in  price  than 
oil  meal,  then  oil  meal  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  soy  bean  meal  in  the  grain 
mixture. 

FEED  CONTENT 

To  give  milk,  a  cow  nmst  receive  in 
Iter  feed  the  materials  which  milk  con- 
tains. She  can't  change  her  milk  to  fit 
the  feeds. 

Protein 

The  dairy  cow  uses  proteins  for  hair, 
liiile,  horns,  hoofs,  blood  and  milk.  Feeds 
that  contain  a  large  amount  of  protein 
usually  cost  the  most  money.  Proteins 
<,m  be  transformed  into  carbohydrates 
and  fats  by  the  nitrogen  content  being 
thrown  off,  but  carbohydrates  and  fats 
cannot  be  changed  into  proteins  because 
they  do  not  contain  any  nitrogen. 
Carbohydrates  and  Fats 

Mncrgy,  heat  and  fat  are  supplied  by 
carbohydrates  and  fats  in  feeds.     These 
two    materials    keep    cow's    blood    tern- 
l)erature   about   the  same   all    the   time. 
(  arbohydratcs  are  known  as  the  sug.'r.! 
and  starches.     Fat  is  known  as  the  oily 
part  of  the  feeds  and  is  two  and  one- 
fourth    times    more    concentrated    tlian 
carbohydrates.     A    feed    should    be    rich 
in  fats  and  carbohydrates,  as  about  sixty- 
eight  per  cent.  (687o)  of  the  dry  matter 
in    milk    is    made    up   of   fats   and   milk 
.<ugar,  the  rest  being  derived  from  protein 
and  mineral  matter. 

These  ingredients  must  be  provided 
l<»r  in  the  proper  proportion  in  order 
f :)r  a  cow  to  give  the  maximum  amount 
of  milk. 

By  an  "efficienct  i>roducer"  we  speak  of 
••n  aniirial  that  is  capable  of  producing 
large  anwtunts  of  milk  in  return  for  the 
feed  she  consumes.  An  efficient  dairy 
animal  puts  her  feed  to  various  uses, 
such  as: 

1.  .Maintenance  of  her  own  body. 

2.  The  development  of  her  fetus. 

3.  Animal  growth,  in  case  she  is  not 
matured. 

i.  Body  fat  during  her  pregnancy 
period. 

5.     'i'he  productiim  of  milk. 


After  considering  these  purposes  we 
readily  see  the  necessity  for  liberal  feed- 
ing at  all  times,  keeping  in  mind  certain 
conditions  which  are  continually  chang- 
ing. They  are  based  on  her  stage  in 
lactation  and  pregnancy.  The  seasons 
must  be  considered  at  the  same  time, 
.i;  we  receive  better  results  from  various 
feeds  in  sununer  and  winter. 

Oil  meal  should  be  substituted  for 
cotton  seed  nieai  ii  eoiisuimliins  luu^Ii- 
ages  are  fed.  The  ration  should  also  be 
a  little  higher  in  protein  if  legumes  are 
not  used. 

The  protein  content  of  the  ration  may 
'Ici)end  upon  the  condition  of  the  cows. 
If  the  ration  is  high  in  protein  the  cows 
will  consequently  lose  their  surplus  flesh 
with  a  marked  drop  in  production,  al- 
though the  excess  protein  will  stimulate 
and  cause  a  larger  flow  of  milk  for  a 
v\  bile. 

Heifers  in  their  first  and  second  lacta- 
tion i)eriods  should  be  fed  more  accord- 
ing to  production  because  they  are  ma- 
turing. 

Cows  that  are  producing  four  per  cent, 
n.ilk  or  higher,  should  receive  one  pound 
of  grain  for  approximately  every  three 
pounds  of  milk. 

When  cows  are  on  pasture  they  should 
receive  a  lower  protein  ration,  having 
a  constipating  effect,  due  to  the  laxative 
nature  of  the  grass. 

Protein  Feeding 
Pasture  very  nearly  affords  a  balanced 
r.ition. 

If  cows  are  producing  twenty-five 
pounds  daily  they  should  have  one  pound 
of  grain  for  every  five  i>ounds  of  milk, 
♦  he  ration  not  being  over  fifteen  per  cent. 
protein  and  being  high  in  carbohydrates 
f;nd  fat. 

When  the  cows  are  dry  it  Is  a  very 
f.'ood  time  for  them  to  take  on  surplus 
fic  sh  which  will  enable  them  to  produce 
\ery  nuich  better  after  freshening.  Ten 
days  before  freshening,  and  a  period  of 
five  days  after,  the  grain  ration  may  be 
made  up  wholly  of  wheat  bran  and 
ground  oats,  with  perhaps  the  addition 
of  some  linseed  oil  meal,  as  these  feeds 
are  not  feverish  and  the  bran  will  act 
as  a  regulator  (m  the  system. 

A  set  of  scales  and  a  record  sheet 
should  be  tised  in  every  dairy  stable,  as 
it  is  very  necessary  for  economic  pro- 
duction to  feed  according  to  the  daily 
production. 


THE  DAIRY  OUTLOOK  FOR  1925 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 


Further  expansion  in  Dairying  in  1925 
seems  inadvisable.  A  recovery  in  prices 
of  dairy  products  could  hardly  be  ex- 
l>ected  should  the  number  of  milk  cows 
be  further  increased.  In  addition  to  the 
fact  that  domestic  i)roduction  appears 
adequate,  the  foreign  dairy  situation  is 
such  as  to  keep  world  market  prices  low 
and  thus  limit  the  height  to  which  our 
butter  prices  can  rise  without  bringing 
in  foreign  butter. 

The  marked  expansion  of  dairying  in 
the  principal  butter  sections  shown  by 
the  increase  of  4.2%  in  the  estimated 
number  of  milk  cows  in  that  area  during 
1924  as  compared  to  a  2.2%  increase  for 
the  whole  country,  was  largely  caused  by 
the  unfavorable  returns  from  other  farm 
enterprises  since  the  war.  The  slight 
decrease  in  the  number  of  milk  cows  in 
the  northeastern  states  and  the  upward 
trend  in   fluid  milk  consumption  leaves 


producers    in    this   section    in   somewhat 
better   position    than    last    year,    though 
faced  by  higher  grain  costs  this  winter. 
Beginning  the  year  1924   with   an   in- 
crease in  estimated  number  of  milk  cows 
on   farms  of  biit   \A%  over  January   1, 
1{)2.3,  |)roduction  increased  fully  .3%  dur- 
ing 1924,  due  to  the  unusually  favorable 
weather   and    pasture   conditions   during 
the    flush    season,    resulting   in    the    low 
butter  prices  which  prevailed  the  second 
half  of  the  year.    With  most  of  this  in- 
crease in  production  diverted  into  biitter, 
production   of   butter  increased  approxi- 
mately 8%   over  1923.     This  heavy  pro- 
duction was  reflected  in  the  accumulation 
of  stocks  in  storage  which  on  September 
1     reached    a    peak    of    156,440,000    lbs. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  conditions 
butter  prices   did   not   follow  the  usual 
upward  tendency  dtiring  the  late  summer 
and  early  fall  months.    Low  prices  pre- 
vailing since  the  middle  of  1924  have  sti- 


mtdated  consumption  and  reduced  pro- 
duction. The  out-of-storage  movement 
has  been  sufficiently  heavy  to  indicate 
that  the  surplus  will  probably  be  dis- 
posed of  by  the  end  of  the  storage  sea- 
son. 

Domestic  c(»nsumi)tion  should  ccmtinue 
heavy  in  1925  as  favorable  industrial 
conditions  throughout  most  of  the  year 
are  expected,  and  because  of  the  tendency 
toward  heavier  per  capita  consumption 
of  milk  and  dairy  products  stimulated 
by   advertising  and  educational  work. 

European  demand  for  dairy  products 
can  not  he  expected  to  improve  in  the 
near  future  as  it  did  during  the  past  year. 
The  Cnited  Kingdom  is  now  consuming 
more  heavily  than  in  pre-war  years. 
Germany,  too,  is  already  fully  back  to 
pre-war  volume  of  btitter  imports,  the 
recovery  of  imp;)rts  in  that  country  hav- 
ing taken  place  within  the  past  year, 
exerting  an  unusually  strengthening  in- 


fluence upon  world  markets,  and  offset- 
ting the  effect  of  heavier  world  produ- 
tion.  Southern  hemisphere  countries,  in- 
chiding  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and 
Argentine  where  dairy  production  is 
now  exceeding  all  previous  records,  are 
to  be  regarded  as  important  influences  in 
the  worlds  butter  markets  during  the 
coming  year  and  increasingly  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

While  1924  may  not  have  been  as  pro- 
fitable a  year  for  dairying  generally  as 
was  192.3,  those  who  have  recently  gone 
into   the  dairy   business   would   do  well 
not    to   abandon   it   because  of  a  single 
year  of  higher  returns  from  other  farm 
enterprises.     Weeding  out  the  least  effici- 
ent   cows    and    feeding    more    carefully 
would   help  to   meet   the  present  situa- 
tion, and  still  leave  the  farmers  of  the 
country   in   good   position   to  meet   the 
steady  growth  in  the  demand  for  dairy 
products  which  each  year  is  showing. 
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EMtorial 


To  protect  their  markets,  dealers  re- 
fuse to  accept  milk  with  these  objec- 
tionable flavors. 

A  little  precaution  and  care  in  turn- 
ing cows  on  early  grass  may  correct  this 
difficulty. 


It  is  with  great  interest  that  we  note 
that  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
Washington,  the  Capper-Haugen  Co- 
operative Marketing  Bill  was  finally  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  203  to  176  and  an 
entirely  new  bill,  the  Norris-Dickinson 
Bill,  was  substituted  for  it. 

The  Capper-Haugen  Bill,  although  pro- 
lifically  amended,  was  still  believed  to 
be  extremely  dangerous  to  co-operative 
marketing  in  niany  respects.  It  provided 
for  a  Board  of  uncertain  possible  forma- 
tion as  to  personnel.  It  gave  this  Board 
very  wide  powers. 

It  divorces  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  the  duty  of  aiding  agricul- 
tural co-operative  marketing.  It  pro- 
vided for  registration  and  audit  for  co- 
operatives of  the  country  under  condi- 
tions that  were  believed  to  be  extremely 
detrimental.  No  group  of  American 
b\isiness  is  being  subjected  to  the  kind 
of  control  that  this  bill  provided. 

The  proposed  Norris-Dickinson  Bill 
provides  for  a  Board  to  be  nominated  by 
representatives  from  the  co-operative 
associations  of  the  country,  eliminating 
the  registration  provisions  which  were 
an  objectionable  feature  of  the  Haugen 
Bill.  This  substitute  bill  has  the  united 
support  of  the  large  agricultural  co- 
operatives of  the  country,  including  all 
the  units  of  the  National  Co-operative 
Milk  Producers'  Federation. 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 

OF  CX>-OPERATION 

Announcement  has  been  made  that 
the  American  Institute  of  Co-operation, 
an  educational  program  in  which  the 
National  Co-operative  Milk  Producers' 
Federation  has  been  very  active  in  the 
development  work,  will  be  held,  during 
the  coming  summer,  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  Philadelphia. 

The  four  weeks'  session  will  enable 
those  interested  in  the  co-operative  move- 
ment of  farm  products,  to  study  fully 
the  complete  phases  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  industry  in  which  tliey 
may  be  particularly  interested. 

The  Institute  will  include  the  pre- 
sentation of  co-operative  development,  in 
the  various  fields  of  agriculture,  not  only 
in  this  country  but  also  its  development 
abroad. 

Everyone  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment and  forward  movement  of  aarricu- 
tural  co-operation  should  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  this  study,  details  of  which  are  given 
on  another  page  of  this  issue  of  the  He- 
view. 


BEWARE  OF  GARLIC 
Milk  producers  should  use  every  pre- 
caution to  avoid  garlic  or  other  objec- 
tionable flavors  in  their  milk. 

Consumers  object  to  such  flavors  and 
restrict  their  use  of  milk  when  they  are 
present. 


A  PINT  OF  MILK 
"A  pint  is  a  pound  the  world  around,'' 
is  a  poor  rule  to  follow  when  milking. 
Even  a  quart  of  water  weighs  more  than 
two  pounds  and  a  quart  of  milk  weighs 
more  than  water,  points  out  F.  C.  But- 
ton, professor  of  dairy  management  at 
the  New  Jersey  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture. Neglect  of  this  fact  means  a 
loss  of  dollars  to  the  seller. 

The  standard  quart  of  milk  of  average 
composition  weighs  2.163  potmds.  Hence, 
a  40  quart  can  of  milk  weighs  40  times 
2.153,  or  86.12  pounds. 

A  certain  farmer  was  delivering  an 
average  of  8  cans  of  milk  a  day,  or  240 
cans  a  month,  to  a  New  Jersey  milk 
plant.  He  was  paid  on  the  basis  of  80 
potmds  per  can — a  loss  of  6  pounds  a 
can.  The  milk  tested  four  per  cent,  fat 
and  Mas  sold  by  him  for  $3  per  hundred 
pounds.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  this 
"short-weighing"  of  six  pounds  on  each 
can  amounts  to  1440  pounds  on  a  month's 
delivery  of  240  cans.  With  milk  selling 
at  three  cents  a  pound  ($3  per  cwt.),  his 
total  loss  for  the  month  was  .$43.00.  Here 
is  a  case  where  adherence  to  the  old 
adage  of  a  "pint's  a  pound"  was  costly 
to  the  farmer. 

In  some  plants  where  milk  is  botight 
by  the  can  and  later  converted  to  a 
weight  basis,  2  1-8  pounds  is  used  as  the 
weight  of  a  quart  and  40  qtiarts  are 
credited  as  85  pounds.  This,  it  is  claim- 
ed, allows  for  shrinkage  or  any  loss  in 
not  having  full  cans.  In  no  case,  how- 
ever, should  a  farmer  be  led  to  believe 
that  forty  qtiarts  of  milk  weighs  only 
eighty  pounds. 

Editor^s  Note. 

There  is  another  angle  to  this  situa- 
tion. Producers  should  not  be  too  prone 
to  make  claims  for  shortages  when  cans 
b'*ing  used  are  not  in  good  repair.  Too 
often  dented  cans  are  used  to  ship  milk 
with  the  result  that  the  weight  or  quan- 
tity of  the  contents  is  below  the  rated 
full  capacity  of  the  can. 

The  usual  46  quart  can,  used  for  the 
general  shipment  of  milk,  has  a  capacity 
ol  98.90  pounds  of  milk  and  not  100 
pounds  as  generally  considere<l.  When 
such  cans  become  dented  the  capacity  is 
just  so  much  less. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 
The  board  of  directors  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association  held 
its  regular  meeting  at  the  association 
headquarters  on  Friday,  February  27th, 
which  was  attended  by  all  but  two  mem- 
bers of  the  board. 

Following  the  transaction  of  routine 
business  and  reports  covering  the  various 
activities  of  the  organization  during  the 
past  two  months,  a  large  amount  of  gen- 
eral business  was  transacted. 

R.  W.  Balderston,  secretary,  made  a 
detailed  report  of  legislative  matters, 
both  nationally  and  in  the  variojis  states, 
where  the  legislatures  have  been  in  ses- 
sion. He  also  made  a  detailed  report  of 
^he  program  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Co-operation,  to  be  held  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  this  summer, 

H.  D.  Allebach,  i)resident,  outlined  tlie 
developments  of  the  Rural  Klet-tric  Ser 
vice  Committee,  in  connection  with  satis- 
factory electric  rates  for  use  of  current 
jn  rural  sections  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  F.  Brinton,  treasurer,  presented 
a  statement  of  the  association  finances 
as  of  the  present  date  and  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  officers  since  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  board  of  directors,  which  was 
approved. 

A  formal  resolution  was  presented 
j)roposing  a  change  in  the  method  of 
selecting  the  date  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  association.  This  resolution  was 
presented  so  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  so  arrange  this  annual  meeting  so  that 
.1  might  not  cimflict  with  meetings  of 
other  organizations,  which  many  of  our 
members  found  it  necessary  to  attend 
on  the  usual  date  on  which  the  meetings 
have  been  formerly  held. 

Present  bylaws  and  the  proposed 
change  is  as  follows: 

Article  Five 
(which  reads  as  follows) 
5.  The  annual  meeting  of  stockholders 
shall  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  De- 
cember in  each  year  if  not  a  legal  holiday, 
and  if  a  legal  holiday,  then  on  the  day 
following,  at  ten  o'colck  A.  M.,  when 
they  shall  elect  by  a  plurality  vote,  by 
ballot,  directors  to  fill  vacancies  then 
existing  in  the  Board  to  serve  for  the 
term  of  the  class  to  which  they  may  be 
elected. 

(to  be  amended  to  read) 

5.  The  annual  meeting  of  stockholders 
shall  be  held  between  the  fifteenth  day  of 
November  and  the  fifteenth  day  of  De- 
cember in  each  year.  The  Board  of 
Directors  shall  select  the  exact  date  and 
hour  and  shall  notify  the  stockholders, 
eitlver  by  mail  or  through  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Review,  of  the  date  of 
such  selection,  such  notification  to  bt 
made  at  least  sixty  days  in  advance 
of  the  date  so  selected. 

Should  the  Board  of  Directors  not 
select  any  particular  date  during  the 
period  above  mentioned  and  notify  the 
stocklwlders  accordingly  the  annual 
meeting  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  December  of  each  year  if  not  a 
legal  holiday  and  if  a  legal  holiday  on 
the  day  following  at  ten  o'clock,  A.  M. 
At  said  annual  meeting  the  stockholders 
shall  elect  by  a  plurality  vote,  by  ballot, 
directors  to  fill  vacancies  then  existing  in 
the  Board  to  serve  for  the  term  of  the 
class  to  which  they  may  be  elected,  and 
shall  transact  any  other  business  that 
may  properly  come  before  the  meeting. 

Frank  M.  Twining,  in  charge  of  test- 
ing work,  made  a  very  complete  report 
on  the  work  accomplished  by  the  de- 
partment during  the  month  and  outlined 
the  program  of  testing  as  well  as  organi- 
zation work  in  the  near  future. 

Hon.  F.  P.  Willits,  secretary  of  agri- 
culture for  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, outlined  the  proposed  program 


of  Tuberculosis  Eradication  in  Pennsyl- 
vania (hiring  the  coming  two  years  and 
assured  the  directors  that  an  appropria- 
tion of  at  least  $2,000,000  would  be 
necessary  by  the  state  legislature  if  the 
proposed  program  were  carried  out. 

Detailed  reports  of  conditions  in  the 
districts  of  the  various  directors  were 
presented  by  each  member  of  the  board 
present  and  indications  on  the  whole 
were  that  field  conditions  were  generally 
satisfactory  to  the  membership  at  large. 

C.  I.  Cohee,  director  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State   Dairy  Council,  made  a  very 

that  department.  With  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, first  inspections  have  been  made 
on  the  farms  of  all  producers  shipping 
milk  to  co-operating  dealers.  Second  and  ►/w 
final  inspections  of  the  farms  are  now 
under  way  and  will  be  pushed  rapidly 
as  soon  as  weather  conditions  permit. 

H.  D.  Allebach,  president,  made  a  de- 
tailed report  as  to  general  market  con- 
ditions. Production,  on  the  whole  has 
increased  but  this  has  partly  been  taken 
care  of  by  increa.sed  consumption.  The 
butter  market  has  been  more  or  less 
irregular  for  some  months  and  has  had 
an  unfavorable  influence  on  the  market 
situation. 


LATEST   MARKET   PRICES 


MEETING  OF  TEST- 
ING DEPARTMENT 

A  meeting  of  the  field  testing  and 
organi/.ation  department  of  the  Inter- 
Slate  Milk  Producers'  Association,  was 
held  in  its  headquarters,  in  Philadelphia 
on  Saturc'ay,  February  28th. 

Reports  of  the  work  carried  out  dur- 
ing the  last  two  months  were  discusse<l 
and  plans  presented  for  more  eflicient 
work  in  both  branches  of  the  depart- 
ment's activities. 

Addresses  were  made  at  this  meeting 
by  R.  W.  Balderston,  H.  D.  Allebach 
and  F'rank  M.  Twining. 


QUALITY  CONTROL  DE- 

PARTMENT   HOLD  FIELD- 

MENS'  MEETING 

On  Saturday,  February  28th,  the  field- 
men  of  the  Quality  Control  Department 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council,  held  a  general  meeting  for  the 
uiscussioii  of  various  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture guidance  of  the  field  work. 

Detailed  reports  were  presented  by 
the  various  field  representatives  and  the 
spring  programme  of  field  work  outlined 
and   discussed. 


FARM  WAGES  AND  LABOR 
SUPPLY 

The  average  wages  being  paid  for  farm 
labor  at  present  (January  29th,  1926)  in 
New  Jersey,  is  estimated  as  follows: 
By  the  month  with  board  $44.00  as  com- 
pared with  $46.00  last  year;  by  the 
month  without  board,  $66.00  as  compared 
with  .$70.00  last  year;  by  the  day  with 
board,  including  piecework,  $2.45  as  com- 
I^ared  with  $2.70  last  year;  by  the  day 
without  board,  including  piecework,  $3.40 
as  compared  with  $3.70  last  year. 

The  supply  of  farm  labor  at  present  is 
estimated  at  90  per  cent  of  a  normal,  and 
the  demand  at  88  per  cent  of  a  normal, 
pjaking  the  potential  supply  about  102 
per  cent  of  a  normal,  as  compared  with 
a  potential  of  100  per  cent  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  94.3  per  cent  on  November  1  and 
07.8  per  cent  on  October  1,  1924. 


Reports  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  under  the  date  of 
March  1924,  show  that  there  were  10,160 
farmer.s'  business  organizations  reported 
at  that  time.  Of  this  number  1,966  asso- 
ciations handled  dairy  products. 


<C 


PHILADELPHIA  8ELLINO  PLAN 

The  basic  and  surplus  provisictiis  of  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan  again  became  effective 
with  January,  1925.  The  basic  quantity  is  represented  by  the  average  monthly  Bbipment 
of  milk   during  October,   November  and  December,    1924. 

Beginning  with  January,  milk  will  be  paid  for  by  co-operating  dealers  ,on  the  basie  and 
surplus  iiliin.  Milk  shipped  in  excess  of  the  basic  quantity  and  equal  to  it  in  amount,  will 
l.c  paid  fur  on  the  average  New  York,  92  score  butter,  solid  pack,  price  for  the  month,  plus 
jU  per  cent.  Milk  in  e.xcess  of  the  amount  equal  to  the  basic  quantity  will  be  paid  for  on 
:i  flat  average   New  York,   92  score,  solid  pack,  butter  price  for  the  month. 

INTEB-STATE  MILK   PRODUCERS   ASSOCIATION   PRICES 

Prices  are  bused  on  3  per  cent,  butterfat  milk,  with  a  differential  of  4  cents  for  each 
tenth  point  and   2  cents  for  eiich  half  tenth   point,  up  or  down. 

Tliis  price  list  is  issued  with  the  understanding  it  is  net  to  the  producers  and  that  all 
buyers  using  it  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  producers  shall  in  addition  thereto  make  the 
following  contribution    and   payments: 

(1)      To    the    Philadelphia    Inter-State    Dairy    Council    2    cents    per 
(|uart8)   of  all   milk  brought   from  other  producers  at  price  listed  thereon. 

(■J)         1 «)     iin"     intfioiMH"     ivii'iK      iiduuifis     A»m>>  iniion     2     i-eiiiw     prr 

(juarts)    of  all   milk   bought   from  members  of  said  Association. 

(3)      To    the    Philadelphia    Inter-State    Dairy    Council    2    cents    per 
quarts)    of   all   milk    brought   from   other  producers   at   price  listed   hereon. 

The  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  iised  by  the  recipients  for  improving  standards  of  quality 
in  ))roducti()n  and  distribution  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed;  for  improvement  and 
slablization  of  markets,  and  for  an  educational  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy 
priiducts. 

Prices  subject  to  change  whenever  warranted  by  market  conditions. 


100  pounds  (46V4 
iuu  {xiuiiiis  l''i<»'/2 
100    pounds     (46Vi 


FEBRUARY  BASIC  PRICE 

r.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 
GRADE   B   MARKET   MILK 
Test  Basic  Quantity 

per  cent.  per  100  lb. 

3  $2.94 

3.05  2.96 

3.1  2.98 
3.15  3.00 

3.2  3.02 
3  25  3.04 
3  3  3.06 
3.35  3.08 

3.4  3.10 

3.5  3.14 
S.S.I  3.16 

3.6  8.18 
3.65  3.20 

3.7  3.22 
3.75  3.24 

3.8  3.26 

3  85  3.28 

3.9  3.30 
3.95  3.32 

4.  3.34 
4.05  3.36 

4  1  3.38 
4  15  3.40 

4.2  3.42 
4.25  3.44 

4.3  3.46 
4.35  8.48 
4  4  3.50 
4  45  3.52 
4.5  3.54 
4.55  3.56 
4  6  3.58 
4.65  3.60 

4.7  -  '    -  3.62 

4.8  3.66 
4.85  8.66 
4.85  3.68 
4  9  3.70 
4  95  3.72 

5.  '  3.74 


Price 

per  qt. 
6.3 
6.35 
6.4 
6.45 
6.5 
6.5 
6.55 
6.6 
fi.65 
6.75 
6.75 
6.8 
6.85 
6.9 
6.95 
7. 

.05 

.05 

.1 

.15 

.2 

.25 
7.3 
7.3 
7.35 
7.4 
7.45 
7.5 
7.55 
7.6 
7.66 
7.7 
7.7 
7.75 
7.86 
7.8S 
7.9 
7.95 
8. 
8. 


When   milk   is   not  tested,   the  price  f.  o. 
Philadelphia  is  7%  cents  per  quart. 


JANUARY    SURPLUS    PRICE 
r.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 


Test 
per  cent. 
3. 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.25 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.45 
3.5 
3.55 
3.6 
3.65 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
95 

'4^05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

35 

4 

45 

5 

55 

6 

65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4  85 
4.9 
4.95 


Class 
Per 

100  lbs. 
$2.09 
2.11 
2.18 
2.15 
2.17 
2.19 
2.21 
2.23 
2.25 
2.27 
2.29 
2.31 
2.33 
2.35 
2.37 
2.39 
2.41 
2.43 
2.45 
2.47 

.49 

.51 

.53 

.55 

.57 
2.59 
2.61 
2.63 
2.65 
2.67 
2.69 
2.71 
2.78 
2.75 
2.77 
2.79 
2.81 
2.83 
2.85 
2.87 
2.89 


2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 


I 

Per 
qt. 

4.5 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 

5.05 

5.05 

5.1 

5.15 

5.2 

5.25 

5.8 

5.35 

5.4 

5.45 

5.45 

5.5 

5.55 

5.6 

5.65 

5.7 

5.7 

5.75 

5.8 

5.95 

5.9 

5.95 

6. 

6. 

6.05 

6.1 

6.15 

6.2 


Class 
Per 
100  Iba. 
*1.76 

1.78 

1.80 

1.82 

1.84 

1.86 

1.88 

i.no 

1.92 
1.94 
1.96 
1.98 
2.00 
2.02 
2.04 
2.06 
2.08 
2.10 
2.12 
2.14 
2.10 

18 

20 

22 

24 

26 

28 

30 

32 

34 

36 

38 
2.40 
2.42 
2.44 
2.46 
2.48 
2.50 
2.52 
2.54 
2.56 


TI 


2 
o 

2. 
') 

LI  . 

o 

2. 
2. 
2. 

ft 

2. 
2. 


Per 

qt. 

3.75 

3.H 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.4.'> 

4.r> 

4..')5 

4.6 

4.65 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.9.'> 

5. 

5. 

5.05 

5.1 

3.15 

6.2 

6.2 

5.25 

5.8 

5.35 

6.4 

5.45 


MARCH    PRICES 

F.  O.  B.  PhUadelphia 

Country  Stations 

The  same  prices  for  basie  milk  as  quoted 
niidve  for  February  apply  in  March,  subject 
however,  to  change  whenever  warranted  by 
market  conditions. 


FEBRUARY  BASIC  PRICE 

Country  Receiving  Station 

GRADE  B  MARKET  MILK 

Quotations   are    at   railroad   points.      Inland 

stations    carry    differentials    subject    to    local 

arrangements. 

Prices  are  less  freight  and  receiving  station 
charges. 

Basic  Quantity 
Freight  Rates 
Miles  100  lbs. 

1    to   10   incl.  .268 


11 

to 

20 

21 

to 

30 

31 

to 

40 

41 

to 

50 

51 

to 

60 

61 

to 

70 

71 

to 

80 

81 

to 

90 

91 

to 

100 

101 

to 

110 

111 

to 

120 

121 

to 

130 

131 

to 

140 

141 

to 

150 

151 

to 

160 

161 

to 

170 

171 

to 

180 

181 

to 

190 

191 

to 

200 

201 

to 

210 

211 

to 

220 

221 

to 

230 

231 

to 

240 

241 

to 

250 

251 

to 

260 

261 

to 

270 

271 

to 

280 

281 

to 

290 

291 

to 

300 

.283 

.303 

.313 

.333 

.343 

.364 

.374 

.389 

.899 

.414 

.424 

.484 

.450 

.460 

.476 

.480 

.490 

.505 

.510 

.520 

.636 

.540 

.550 

.556 

.566 

.576 

.581 

.596 

.600 


Price 
3%  milk 
2.44 
2.43 
2.41 
2.40 
2.38 
37 


34 

33 

32 

31 

29 

23 

27 

2.26 

2.25 

2.23 

2.22 

2.21 

2.20 

2.20 

2.19 

2.17 

2.17 

2.16 

2.16 

2.14 

2.13 

2.13 

2.11 

2  11 


JANUARY  SURPLUS  PRICE 


Test 

3. 

3.05 

3.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.')  5 

3.6 

3.r.5 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.45 


4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 

4. 


.55 

.6 

.65 

.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 


At  Receiving 
Class   I 

per  100  lbs.  Test 

$1.51  3. 

1.53  3.05 

1.55  3.1 

1.57  3.15 

1.59  3.2 

1.61  8.25 

1.63  8.3 

1.65  8.35 

1.67  3.4 

1.69  3.45 

1.71  8.5 

1.73  8.55 

1.75  3.6 

1.77  8.65 

1.79  8.7 

1.81  3.76 

.1.83  8.8 

1.85  8.85 

1.87  8.9 

1.89  8.96 

1.91  4. 

1.93  4.05 

1.95  4.1 

1.97  4.15 

1.99  4.2 

2.01  4.25 

2.03  4.8 

2.05  4.85 

2.07  4.4 

2.09  4.45 

2.11  4.5 

2.13  4.55 

2.15  4.6 

2.17  4.65 

2.19  4.7 

2.21  4.75 

2.23  4.8 

2.25  4.85 

2.27  4.9 

2.29  4.95 

2.31  6. 


Stations 

Class. 


per 


II 

100  lbs. 
11.19 
1.21 
1.28 
1.25 
1.27 
1.29 
1.81 
1.33 
1.85 
1.87 
1.39 
1.41 
1.48 
1.45 
1.47 
1.49 
1.51 
1.58 
1.55 
1.57 
1.59 
1.61 
1.68 
1.65 
1.67 
1.69 
1.71 
1,78 
1.75 
1.77 
1.79 
1.81 
1.83 
1.88 
1.87 
1.89 
1.91 
1.93 
1.95 
1.97 
1.99 


MONTHLY    BASIC    PRICES    OF    GRADE    B 
OR  MARKET  BULK 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia  and  at  receiving  stations 
in   the   50   mile   zone  at   3%    butterfat 

Receiving 
F.  O.  B.  per 
quart  Phila. 


station  50  mile 
one  per  cwt. 


1924 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1925 

.funnsTT 

February 


6.35 

6.8 

6.8 

6.3 

6.3 

6.3 

6.3 

6.3 

6.8 

6.8 

6.8 

6.3 

H» 

6.3 


2.39 
2.37 
2.37 
2.87 
2.87 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 
2.37 
2.87 
2.87 

9.n't 
2.37 


"Better  Fanning;  Better 
Business;  Better  Living" 

— Roosevelt. 


Building  A  More 
Prosperous  Agriculture 

"\      4*  ore  than  300,000  farmers  are  improving  their^  farms 

Mand  paying  ott  their  mortgages  ttirougii  the  aid  of  Federal 
Land  Bank  Loans.  They  enjoy  easier  terms  and  lower 
interest  rates.  These  helpful  loans  are  made  by  the  twelve  Federal 
Land  Banks,  with  combined  assets  of  nearly  $1,000,000,000.  More 
than  $45,000,000  of  their  capital  stock  has  been  supplied  by  active 
farmers  through  their  farm  loan  associations. 

Thus  the  twelve  Federal  Land  Banks,  with  their  more  thari 
4,600  local  national  farm  loan  associations,  make  up  the  farmers* 
own  borrowing  and  investment  system,  operating  under  Govern- 
ment supervision. 

To  provide  funds  for  loaning,  the  Banks  issue  Federal  Land 
Bank  Bonds,  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  approved  farms  valued 
by  Government  appraisers  at  not  less  than  double  the  amount 
of  the  mortgages.  Every  Bond  is  guaranteed  jointly  by  all  the 
twelve  Federal  Land  Banks  with  combined  capital  and  reserve 
exceeding  $50,000,000.  These  Bonds  are  everywhere  recognized  as 
a  standard  investment  security. 

Every  farm  family  can  share  in  the  benefits  of  this  mutual 
system  by  owning  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds.  A  beginning  can 
be  made  with  a  single  Bond.  Denominations  are  $40,  $100,  $500, 
$1,000,  $5,000  and  $10,000.  Coupon  or  registered  form.  Interest 
will  be  promptly  paid  twice  yearly,  and  the  principal  when  due. 
Both  interest  and  principal  are  tax-free,  inheritance  taxes  only  ex- 
cepted. If  desired,  the  Bonds  can  be  quickly  sold  for  cash  or 
used  as  security  for  a  loan. 


Federal  Land  Banks  are  located  at 


Springfield,  Masa. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Wichita,  Kansas 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Berkeley.  CaU 
Omaha,  Nebr. 


Louisville,  Ky. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Columbia,  8.  C. 
Houston,  Texas 
Spokane,  Wash. 


Write  for  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  Cireular  No.  16  descriptive  of  these  Bond*, 
addressing  nearest  Federal  Land  Bank  or  the  Fiscal  Ac«nt. 

Fiscal  Agent 

Federal  Land  Banks 

Washington,  D.  C. 


JANTTABT   BT7TTEB   PSICES 

92  Score,  Solid  Packed 
PhiUdelphia     New  York 
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HAVE  TOOLS  READY 

The  degree  of  success  in  home  garden- 
ing and  also  the  amount  of  pleasure  de- 
rived from  working  in  the  garden  is 
largely  determined  hy  the  kind  of  tools 
used.  The  variety  of  labor-saving  hand 
tools  is  large  and  they  are  inexpensive. 
Now  is  the  time  to  look  over  the  equip- 
ment of  tools  on  hand  and  repair  them  if 
necessary.  In  selecting  new  tools  prati- 
cular  soil  conditions  should  be  kept  in 
mind  as  all  tools  will  not  work  under 
all  conditions.  If  your  garden  Is  one- 
fifteenth  of  an  acre  or  larger  in  size  you 
should  have  a  hand  wheel  hoe. 


TESTING  BY  AREA 

PLAN  PROVES  EFFEaiVE 

Figures  compiled  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Bureau  of  Animal  Indiistry  show  con- 
clusively the  eflFectiveness  of  the  area  plan 
by  which  tuberculosis  is  being  eratlicated 
from  Pennsylvania  herds.  In  Mercer 
county,  for  example,  a  total  of  32,887 
cattle  were  given  the  first  test  and  8;J9 
reacted  or  2.6  per  cent.  On  second  test 
only  206  animals  re-acted  in  a  total  of 
;J2,722  which  is  .79  of  one  per  cent.  In 
other  words,  the  percentage  of  disease  in 
approximately  .'W,000  head  of  cattle  was 
reduced  by  one  test  from  2.5  per  cent, 
to  .79  of  one  per  cent.  It  is  certain  that 
at  the  present  time  after  the  second  test 
less  than  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  cattle 
In  Mercer  county  are  infected  with  tuber- 
culosis. < 

In  Crawford  county,  the  first  test  ohj 
the  area  jilan  revealed  1,247  re-actors  out 
of  a  total  of  47,084  head  or  2.G  per  cent, 
(^n  second  test  only  396  animals  out  of  a 
total  of  48,328  re-acted  which  means  a 
reduction  in  tuberculosis  infection  from 
2.6  to  .8  of  one  per  cent. 

Mercer  County 
1st  test   ...4,383     32,887     368 
2nd  test  ...4,588     32,722     123 

Crawford  County 
1st  test   ..  .6,114     47,084     645 
2nd  test  ...5,618     48,328    225 


839 

2.5 

260 

.79 

1.247 

^. 

396 

.8 
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Health 


ecipes" 


A  NEW  COOK  BOOK 

Just  the  Thing  for  Every  Housewife 

Containing  methods  of  using 

the   health-protecting  foods, 

milk  and  its  products,  jruits 

and  vegetables 


"Health  RecApts''  has  thirty-six 
colored  illustrations,  and  contains 
more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  receipts  in  addition  to  seasonal 
menus. 


A  valuabe  recipe  book  for  the  home  kitchen.  Useful 
alto  for  teachers  of  cooking  and  home  making.  It  is  so 
arranged  that  it  may  be  retained  as  a  complete  book,  or 
separated  into  forty-five  cards  to  fit  into  a  standard  size 
recipe  box  file. 


Special  Price  to  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  Membership 

25c  Postpaid 


GET  YOUR  ORDER  IN  NOW 


Philadelphia  Interstate  Dairy  Council 


BOYERTOWN  BUILDING 
1211  Arch  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


>i: 


GARLIC     . 


By  G.  I.  CoHEE 


Just  as  soon  as  the  snow  is  off  the 
ground,  and  even  before  the  roads  dry 
up  after  the  snows  leave  the  ground  in 
the  spring,  the  milk  buyer  begins  to 
worry  about  garlic. 

Cows  are  eager  for  the  first  taste  of 
green  food  after  the  winter  months  and 
the  dairymen  in  many  sections  seem 
especially  anxious  to  get  the  cows  out  on 
green  pasturage.     The  result  has  been  in 

previous  yeitrs — aiiu  uiiuuuotcuij'    wm   uc 
again  this  year — garlic  flavored  milk. 

Many  years  of  constant  efforts  to  eli- 
minate garlic  flavor  from  milk  empha- 
sizes the  importance  of  prevention  in  this 
respect.  It  is  impossible  to  eliminate  ti>c 
garlic  flavor  after  the  milk  has  once  been 
affected,  and  in  prevention  lies  the  only 
remedy  for  garlicy  milk. 

Every  effyrt  should  be  made  to  carry 
the  cattle  along  on  winter  feeding  until 
after  the  grass  obtains  a  good  start  in 
the  spring  months.  Where,  through 
siiortage  of  feed,  it  is  necessary  to  turn 
the  cows  out  in  the  very  early  spring, 
great  care  must  be  exercised  to  prevent 
garlic  flavored  milk  by  bringing  the  cows 
off  pasture  several  hours  before  milking. 

It  is  a  good  practice,  when  first  turn- 
ing out  on  early  pasture,  rye,  wheat  or 
«>lher  gretn  feeds  in  fields  that  are  invest- 
ed with  garlic,  to  begin  by  pasturing  only 
one  hour  after  the  morning  milking  and 
then  returning  the  cows  to  the  yard  or 
stables  and  feeding  of  hay,  com  stover 
or  other  roughages.  If  no  noticeable 
taint  is  contained  in  the  milk  the  suc- 


cessive milking,  the  pastuiting  period 
be  extended  the  next  day^ 

Great  care  should  be  faken,  ho'.ve,' 
to  stretch  out  over  a  period  of  fronai- 
to   three   weeks   the  change  from  slij 
feeding  to  full  pasturage,  and  in  n 
cases   even   a   longer  period   will  b« 
(piired  to  make  the  change  without 
ger  of  contaminating  the  milk  either 
garlic  or  other  obnoxious  flavors. 

The  consumer  of  milk  objects  to  fl«' 


We  Gnaiantee  OsmWik 

^^n  ^c  Surge  is  so  easy 

^^^^^"^^       TOshed  is  absolutely  dean 


J__S 1 

\X\^  It*  V\A 


* 


1^1  uao, 

rye,    wheat,    and    practically    all    of 
green    pasturages    where    the    chaO| 
made   too  suddenly  from  stable  ^e| 
to  pasturage.  'fh'. 

Conditions  will  vary  from  one  fan 
another  and  from  one  district  to  anot 
The  problem  of  preventing  bad  flavo 
the    milk    is    one    that    rests    with 
individual  dairyman. 

Make  every  effort  to  safeguard  aga 
trouble  by  being  sure  that  you  enter 
pasturing  period   so  gradually  that 
cannot    distinguish    bad    flavors    in 
milk  that  you  can  use  on  your  ownt« 
If   you   can   detect   flavors   in  your 
milk  supply,  you  may  rest  assured 
the  buyer  of  milk  will  find  objectioi 
it. 

Now   is  the  time   to  plan   your 
rotation  so  as  to  provide  yourself 
ample  feed — thus  avoiding  the  necei 
of  pasturing  unduly  early  in  the  spi 
of  the  next  year. 

Safeguard  your  market  by  elimim 
garlic  and  other  abjectionable  fls 
from  your  milk. 
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NEW  JERSEY  HOLDS  < 

COWTESTING  CONFERENC 


On  February  9th,  the  county  agents 
and  cowtesters  in  the  eight  counties  of 
New  Jersey  where  cowtesting  associa- 
tions are  in  operation  met  at  the  State 
Agricultural  College  at  New  Brunswick 
to  discuss  testing  problems.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows: 

Solving  Everyday  Problems  In  Testing, 
Professor  J.  W.  Bartlett. 

Some  Studies  in  the  Variations  in 
Butterfat  Tests,  Professor  F.  C.  Button 
and  Mr.  G.  I.  Ball. 

The  Relation  of  the  Cowtester's  Work 
to  the  Dairy  Program  in  the  County, 
Chas.   A.  Thompson,  County   Agent. 

The  Dairy  Records  as  Extension  Ma- 
terial, H.  J.  Baker,  Director  of  Exten- 
sion. 

Sonie  Things  I  Learned  as  a  Cowtester, 
Howard  Mason,  County  Agent. 

How  I  Keep  the  Members  Interested, 
Lester  Barrett  and  W.  L.  Spencer,  Cow- 
testers. 

The  Value  of  Properly  Summarized 
Yearly  Records,  E.  J.  Perry,  Specialist 
in  Dairying. 

The  testers  reported  that  with  the  pre- 
sent high  prices  of  feed  no  mediocre  cow 
could  pay  her  feed  bill  and  that  only 
those  cows  considerably  above  the  aver- 
age were  showing  any  profit.  It  was  felt 
that  the  yearly  milk  and  feed  records  on 
the  three  thousand  or  more  c(>ws  are  not 
only  revealing  the  very  best  and  poorest 
milkers,  but  these  records  are  affording 
splendid  evidence  of  the  comparative 
values  of  certain  feeds  when  used  under 
average    farm    conditions.     The    "check- 


ing up"  of  the  worth  of  the  bulls  i 
by  the  members  was  also  consideret 
be  one  of  the  valuable  functions  of 
associations.     A    study    of    figures  i 
mitted    by    Professor    Button    and 
Ball  furnished  those  present  with  deta 
information     regarding    the    extent 
which    daily    milk    samples    vary  »* 
monthly    composite    samples.      It 
shown    that    while   a   cow's    test  vi 
only  slightly  from  yedr  to  year  and  ( 
a  long  periotl  of  time,  the  one  day 
each  month  cann»t  be  expected  to  c 
cide  with  every  composite  test  made 
a  fifteen  or  thirty  day  period. 

In  the  discussion  the  association  t( 
was  considered  to  be  a  right  hand 
to  the  county  agent  in  his  effort  to  c 
out  a  dairy  i)rogram  suited  to  the  c( 
ties  needs.  Off-times  a  testing  ass< 
tion  will  uncover  problems  that  were 
known  to  exist  prior  to  the  forrrvi^ic 


Adopted  Chilf 


PINE  THEE 

SOBGE  NUKES 


In    t'  e   disci 


YOTT  ran  see  at  a  dance  why  we  can-  guarantee 
Sn  miKh  fhe  Pine  Tree  Surge  There^e 
no  lone  tubes  to  keep  clean-  no  claws  to  wash. 
The  whole  unt  can  be  taken  apart  in  20  seconds  - 
Ind  washed  ir!  a  j.ffy.  It  is  so  easy  that  even  a  hired 
hand  will  do  it  right. 

We  guarantee  that  the  Surge  will  produce  milk  that 
win  meet  the  strictest  requirements-anywhere-and 
SKhe  average  barn,  under  average  condU 
without  any  fancy  equipment.    That  means  you  wm 


AM  Ready  To  WasK 

No  Long  Tubes  —  No  Claw* 

be  able  to  earn  the  highest  premiums  paid  for  low 
bacteria  counts.  It  takes  a  clean  machine  to  produce 
S  milk.  Any  machine  can  be  kept  clean  but  to 
wash  other  machines  properly  uses  ^P^^^^^l^^^ 
time  you  have  saved  by  machine  milkmg.  Not  so 
with  the  Surge!  It  saves  more  time  and  labor  than 
Iny  other  milker -and  at  the  same  time  produces 
milk  that  will  pass  any  inspection  -  anywhere. 

Don't  buy  any  milker  until  you  have  tried  taking  it 
apart- washing-and  putting  it  together  again. 


the    association. 

records    it    was    agreed    that    less 

yearly    records    mean    very   little  to 

herd  owner  or  to  the  man  who  st 

them    to  ascertain   the   value  of  ce 

practices. 

The  cowtesters  who  are  suiiervisinf 
record  associations  in  which  3,200  i 
are  now  being  tisted  in  New  Jersey 
Lester  Barrett,  Hunterd  n  County; 
ward  Phillips,  Sussex  County;  Wa 
A.  Huston,  Sussex  C«unty;  Andrew 
guson,  Burlington  County;  Dwi^h 
Downs,  Warren-Morris  Coimties; 
inm  L.  Spencer,  Salcm-Cumberl 
Cloucester  Counties;  L.  M.  Kies 
Mercer  County. 


The  Surging  Action  Milks  All  Cows  Better- 

,0  ,»«,i»st  as  «  m  to.*em    52  *? 


V 


c^oif  "<;iirap"  and  vou  will  realize  that  here  is  an 


rnvKi  are  now  enthusiastic  users  of  the  Surge.  We 
^  irove  toV«.  just  as  we  did  to  them,  tha^  this 
^ndSul  method  has  positively  revolutionized  ma- 
SernUkine  ConV  buy  any  milker  until  you  see 
7s       S  ^wonderful  job  of  milking  the  Surge  will  do. 


Mention  the  Milk  Producers'  Review  Wben  Answerii 

AdTeri$ements 


Mail  Coupon  «or  FREE 
DemonstrationOKe? 


„  y„„  „e  the  first  man  in  yo^^S'^^l^^^l^yl^^^^^'^l^^'i  wj 

Tow  you  how  easy  it  ^^ ^"^'"^'^Zs^ver  teen  milked  1  More.  After 
ow  in  your  herd  better  than  ="';  »>•;'  '^Tf  °  ^^  that  you  can  do 
,r"vrr,2r.1;:,tVe°haJrare'r;ot'ihe  outru  will  Ue  uuen  out 

w.ihout  one  cent's  expense  to  you. 

Mai.  the  coupon  a,  onre    Get  M' ^^hf  lrCsiti?n"^t«  to  make  you. 
obligated  to  do  a  thing  but  consider  the  proposiuo 

PINE  TREE   MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

'"*  DepL  ".-.i:  l"  North  W«r«.  SW»I,  ^y^^^^^ 


Easy  Terms: 

our  free  demonstration,  can 
make  a  deal  to  pfO' tor  tt  on 
very  easy  terms.  We  11  figure 
with  youto  keep  ttie  cost  down 

by  using  any  e^^'P^f  "iL5*in 
may  tiave  already  mstalled  m 
your  bam.  You'll  bcsurpnsed 
how  little  it  U  amount  to^  f  M 


in  the  coupon  and  mail  it  right 
now  It  doesn't  obl.«ate  you 
to  do  a  thing  but  listen  to  the 
proposition  we  have  ready  to 
maJceyou.  Mail  coupon  now! 
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26-93 


Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co.,Dept. 
118  M.  Wirrei  St,  SynictM,  R.  T. 

Please  send  me.  without  cost  or  obligation,  your  .peci.1  offer  on 
the  Pine  Tree  Surge  Milker. 


I  milk. 


•••••• 


I  have  electricity.   Current Voltage.... 

t  A^  ««» have  electricity.  (Cross  out  the  one  which  does  not  apply.) 

fSm  My  {•m  lighting  plant.) 


Nam$. 


Aidrm 


R.F.a, 


TIGHT  BINDING 
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:|  GUARANTEED 


►I  ExtraMilkPi-oducei'l^ 


And  Ihousands  of  Dairymen 
Have  Proved  It/ 

Stop  experimenting!  Put  your  herd 
on  aproven  milk  maker.  Ifyouwant 
more  milk,  and  at  Jess  cost.  Inter- 
national Special  Dairy  Feed  is  your 
one  best  buy.  One  dairyman,  with 
16  cows,  says  that  he  increased  his 
milk  check  $87  in  30  days  by  using 
SpecialDairy  instead  of  another  feed, 
costing  the  same  price.  $87  a  month 
is  over  $1,000  a  year!  Remember: 
no  more  feed,  no  more  expense!  Spe- 
cial Dairy  was  the  complete  answer. 

The  Secret  of  More  MUk 

18  Simple  if  you  use  Special  Dairy.  Pro- 
tein, molasses  and  fat  scientifically  proc- 
essed and  combined  in  proper  projxwtions 
provide  the  necessary  nutrients  and  energy 
for  maximum  milk  production.  This  great 
feed  is  digestible— cows  eat  it  readily.  You 
can  bank  on  20  extra  quarts  of  milk  from 
every  sack  of  Special  Dairy  Peed  as  com- 
pared to  using  wheat  feeds  or  ground 
grams.  We  guarantee  this  increase  has 
been  secured  in  hundreds  of  actual  tests. 

Try  a  Ton! 

Do  what  thousands  of  other  dairsrmen  have 
done.  Make  a  test  on  your  o«lrn  herd.  That 
will  prove  to  you  that  International  Special 
Dairy  Feed  is  the  best  feed  on  the  market 
—best  for  your  cows — best  for  your  pock- 
etbook.  See  your  local  dealer  today  and 
start  making  extra  milk  profits  right  away. 

INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Mills  at  Minn*attoli^^f^fLand  MemphU 
Live  Agent*  ^^g0l^^k        With  2% 
Wanted    ««||^^^g^A\  ^one- 

Buildinc 

FREE   ^^^^'-^^^  "^"^ 

Write  for  a 
copy  of  our 
great  book, 
"Feeding 
the  Dairy 
Cow  for 
Profit." 
it  will  pay 
you  welL 


FARMERS! 

Don't  Wait  Until  April  1 

Arrange  your 
Spring   Financing  NOW  ! 

"THE  MORTGAGE  THAT 
PAYS  ITSELF  OFF" 

Enables  you  to  lift  the  mortgage 
coming  due  or  borrow  money  to  pur- 
chase farm  or  make  improvements. 
Loan  pays  itself  off  by  small  semi- 
annual payments  running  5  to  33 
years. 

Operating  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland 

iyril»  for  foldtr  explaimint  filan  in  dttail 

THE 

PeutylTtau    Joiat    Stock     L*n«l     Bank 

Franklin  Bank  Building 
1416-D.  Chestnut  Street,  Phlla.,  Pa. 

Undtr  supervision  of  tkt  U.  S.   Government 


pttEANElf 

Removes  the  afterbirth  of 
cows  and  heifers  without 
injury  and  without  force. 
An  afterbirth  retained  will 
ruin  your  cowfor  the  season.  Assist  nature 
by  grivinfir  Dr.  David  Roberts  Cow  Cleaner 

BEFORE  THE  COW  FRESHENS 

For  sale  by  dealers  or  postpaid  f  1 
Ask  for  FREE  copy  of  The  Cattle 
Specialist  ■nd  how  to  get  Th«  Practical 
Horn*  Vatarlnarian  without  coBt. 
Vtl-rtna'-y  A(ix)icr.  Free 

Dr.David  Rol>erts  Veterinary  Co. 
153  Grand  Ave.,  Wankesha.Wia. 


Unadilla 

Silos 

are 

Dependable 


Dairy  owners  know  from 
experience  that  Unadilla  Silos 
will  keep  their  silage  in  the  best 
possible  condition.  They  know 
they  can  depend  on  their  Una- 
dillasyear  after  year,  because  of 
their  sturdy  construction.  They 
are  air  tight,  water  tight,  trost 
resisting  and  wea  ther  defying, 

Qet  All  The  Facts! 
Our  big  handsome  catalog  tell- 
ing all  about  silos  and  giving 
complete  information  as  to  the 
time  and  money  saving  fea- 
tures of  the  Unadilla  sent  free 
upon  request.  Also  complete  in- 
formation about  the 

Time  Payment  Plan 

And  the  liberal  discount*  offered  for 
cash  and  early  orders.  Savo  money 
and  still  get  the  silo  that  is  used  by 
more  dairy  owners  in  the  east  than  any 
two  other  makes  combined. 

Don't  overlook  thii 

opportunity — write 

today 


UNADILLA  SILO  Cq. 

Box  D  Unadilla,  N*!'. 


1  UNADILLA 
SILOS 


from  Clean  Milk 


Milk  consumers  are  demanding  that  every 
particle  of  dirt,  dust,  etc.  be  removed  from 
milk  before  it  is  sold.  This  demand  affects 
your  sale  of  milk.  You  can't  possibly  remove 
all  the  dirt  from  milk  with  an  ordinary  wire 
screen  strainer,  no  matter  how  fine  the  mesh. 
The  only  way  to  get  perfectly  clean  milk — 
and  a  better  price  for  it— is  to  use  the 


Sterilised  cotton  pads  tiKhtly 
clamped  to  bottom  of  strainer, 
completely  remove  every  par- 
ticle of  dirt,  dust,  and  barn- 
yard accumulation.  Only 
strainer  on  market  guaranteed 
to  do  this  or  money  refunded. 
Used  and  endorsed  by  Agri- 
cultural Colleges,  Dairy  In- 
Bpectors,  Borden's,  Van 
Camp's,  Carnation,  Mohawk 
and  thousanda  of  farmers. 

Vh  Purity  Strainer  and  oet 
top-notch  priee$  for  yow  muk\ 
Send  for  free  illuttrated  folder 
and  price*.    Write  today. 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO..  Dept.  F 


PURITY  Cotton 
Discs  made  in  any 
mie  from  5J^  in.  to 
7  in.  diam.,  for  all 
makes  of  strainers 
or  filters.  Send  for 
a  trial  order. 

Battle  Creek.  Mk;h. 


FOR  SALE 

SECOND   CROP 

IRISH  COBBLER 

Seed  Piitatoes 

Good,  Clean 
Grown  from  Certified  Seed 

ASHER  B.  WADDINGTON 
Woodstown,  K.  1  N«w  Jersey 


INVENTORY  SEASON 

FOR  ORGANIZERS 


C.  G.  COOK 


'I'lie  taste  of  old  fasliioned  winter 
weather  which  the  Philadelphia  Milk 
Shed  has  experienced  during  the  last  two 
months  has  made  it  impossible  to  do 
any  organized  drive  membersiiip  work, 
imnng  the  periods  m  which  the  weather 
man  has  relented  enough  to  allow  the 
gasoline  to  flow  without  freezing  some 
organization  work  has  heen  done.  Nor- 
ristown,  Pennsylvania,  provided  a  good 
healthy  quota  of  new  members.  About 
twenty-five  (26)  new  members  were 
turned  in  later  from  the  vicinity 
of  Trenton,  New  Jersey  and  the 
iierds  averaged  nearly  10  cows,  or  a  total 
of  approximately  250  cows.  This  work 
was  done  in  a  very  well  organized  sec- 
tion. Some  new  members  were  also  re- 
l>orted  from  Eiiston,  Maryland. 

Through  the  dull  season  plans  are  be- 
ing laid  for  membership  work  during  the 
coming  year.  The  summary  of  our 
growth  during  the  past  year  has  been 
very  encouraging  and  has  contained  a 
significance  that  is  not  apparent  on  the 
surface.  It  is  often  pointed  out  to  us 
that  co-operatives  and  the  co-operative 
movement  were  developed  from  necessity 
rather  than  foresight.  In  practically 
every  case  farmers  have  organized  he- 
cause  they  had  to  do  it  to  meet  rapidly 
changing  economic  conditions.  There- 
fore, it  is  possible  to  trace  in  the  history 
of  most  of  our  outstanding  marketing 
oiganizations  the  two  distinct  phases: 
=1  vigorous  lusty  gr<»wing  youth,  and  a 
sober,  forward-looking  maturity. 

In  the  case  of  an  (irganization  which 
has  grown  quickly  (because  of  necessity) 
the  end  of  its  youth  and  the  approach  of 
maturity  is  a  critical  period.  It  is 
noticeable  that  our  association  has  ma- 
tured within  the  last  two  years.  Our 
milk  market  has  been  definitely  establish- 
ed as  one  of  the  best  in  returns.  The 
protective  service  provided  dairymen  by 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
ti«)n  has  become  a  model  for  outside  use. 
The  co-operative  advertising  of  farmer 
and  distributor  through  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council  has  attracted 
national  attention.  For  what  is  probably 
the  first  time  a  large  organized  group  of 
farmers  have  taken  steps,  through  the 
vSanitarj'  Regulations  to  improve  the 
quality  of  their  product  without  urging 
from  outside  agencies.  These  items  have 
heen    features    of    our    transition    from 


youth  to  manhood.     Our  membership  has 
passed  through  a  similar  phase. 

During    the    hearty    youth    when    the 
entire  territory  was  oj-.en  for  organizaUcm 
and    community    leaders    recognized    the 
great  need  for  it,  membership  work  was 
largely   group    work    and    everyone    lent 
a  hand.     Meetings  would  result  in  large 
additions  to  the  roll  and  localities  wlu>re  fm. 
market  conditions  were  poor  joined  al-     f^ 
most   as    a    body.        But   as    this   young 
period    drew   to    a   close,    maturity   pre- 
sented us  an  aspect  of  retrenchment  and 
a  necessity  for  standing  on  our  own  feet. 
Then  definite  policies  had  to  be  adopted 
lo  provide  for  that  slow,  persistent,  day- 
by-day  field  canvassing  which  would  not 
only    inaintjiin    the   membership   already 
gained,  but  increa.se  it  slowly  and  sure- 
ly.       Organization    in    tiie    early    years, 
wa.s     fast     and     furious,     with     an     eye 
on    a    goal.        In    the    last    two    years 
membershii)       work       passed       through 
the    period    of    adjustment    to     steady, 
methodical  progress.     We  have  been  par- 
ticularly    fortunate     in     our     transition 
stage   in   membership.     Rather   than    the 
abrupt  stop  in  growth   which   might  be 
expected    at    the    end    of    the    youthful 
period  we  have  enjoyed  a  steady  increase. 
As  grmii)  ad(iiti(ms  to  our  rolls   became 
more    scarce    individual    additions    have 
grown  tremendously  due  to  the  house  to 
house  canvassing  of  fieldmen.     Plans  for 
future  organization   work   are  being  laid 
with   an   increasing  precision   because  of 
the   realization  that  as  our  membership 
increases    the    difficulty    of    adding   new 
members  increases. 

In  the  winter,  the  farmer's  inventoiy 
season,  it  is  apjiropriate  tliat  we 
give  some  consideration  to  our  noxt  year's 
enteqirises  as  a  whole.  We  would  like 
to  emphasize  the  membership  work  of 
this  organization  as  one  of  the  problems 
which  should  he  in  the  mind  at  least  at 
intervals  of  every  member  on  our  rolls. 

In  the  hands  of  each  individual  who 
is  supporting  the  Inter-State  M^k  Pro- 
ducers' Association  is  placed  the  keei)ing 
of  a  successful,  mature  co-operative  n»ar- 
keting  venture  of  national  importance. 
It  must  be  the  dairymen  members'  re- 
sponsibility that  our  growth  be  one  of 
sober  and  constructive  progress.  We  are 
asking  the  aid  and  encouragement  of 
everyone  of  our  members  in  this,  year's 
membership  work  in  the  field. 


Mention  the  Review 


SHIPPING  MILK  BY  AIR 

Down  in  Florida  there  is  a  man  who 
is  experimenting  with  a  big  herd  of  cows 
and  shipping  milk  each  morning  by  air- 
I)Iane  to  cities  in  Alabama. 

The  great  glass  lined  refrigerator  tank 
ears  which  have  been  installed  on  a  few 
railways  promise  to  bring  fresh  milk 
from  mid -eastern  farms  to  New  York 
City  daily. 

By  and  by  somebody  will  think  up  a 
way  to  shoot  milk  by  wireless  or.radi<» 
from  a  California  dairy  to  a  breakfast 
table,  down  in  Long  Island. 

When  this  happens,  dairymen,  whi»  are 
producing  milk  at  give  away  prices  in 
our  eastern  states,  will,  of  very  necessity, 
have  to  go  into  some  other  business  to 
keep  on  living  as  they  have  accustomed 
themselves. 

''The  Dairy  Reporter." 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  GRANGE  *^I 

The  Pennsylvania  Stale  (Jrange  has 
announced  its  position  on  National  Legis- 
lation and  has  indorsed  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Agricultural  Conference  as 
outlined  in  its  preliminary  report.  Giv- 
ing its  position,  it  urges: 

"Enactment  of  a  proper  truth  in  fabrics 
bill. 

"Adequate  appropriations  for  agricul- 
turarexperiment  stations.. 

"The  proper  regulation  of  freight  rates, 

"The  same  tariff  protection  for  agri- 
culture as  is  recorded  to  industry  and 
labor. 

"The  granting  of  the  broadest  powers 
to  farmers'  co-operative  marketing  and 
])urchasing  organizations  free  from  gov- 
ernmental interference  and  control. 

"Amendment  to  Agricultural  Credits 
Act." 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 

OF  CO-OPERATION 


(('"ntinucd    from    paKC    I) 

I)eveloj)ment  of  Types. 
Possibilities  and  Limitations. 
Status    of    State    and    Federal    Legis- 
lation. 

Hducation  in  Co-operation. 

SECOND    WEEK 

Ovijdniznfion  and  Membership  Prohlemt 
Preliminary    Market   Surveys. 
Forms   of   Organization. 
Oriranization  Finances 
Patronage  Costs 

Educational   Work   with    Members 
The   Co-oi>erative  and   the  Consumer. 

THIRD  WEEK 
Opernthiff    Methods   and    Management 
Problems 
Source  of  Personnel. 
Business  Practices. 
Auditing  and  Accounting 
Marketing  Finance. 
Warehousing 

Grading  and  Standardizing. 
Methods  of  Pooling. 

FOURTH  WEEK 

Sales    Policies    and    Price    Problems 

What  is  Meant  by  Orderly  Marketing. 

Selling  Plans  for  Principal  Commodi- 
ties. 

The  Development  of  Markets. 

Price  Objections  of  Co-operatives. 

Selling  Problems. 

Credits  and  Collections, 

Effect  of  Today's  Price  on  To- 
morrow's Production. 

Registration 

The  student  body  will  consist  of  co- 
nj)eralive  leaders  and  active  workers  in 
co-operative  marketing,  graduate  stu- 
<ients  and  nieinbers  of  faculties  and  of 
jiersons  interested  in  the  broader  aspect 
of  co-openition.  The  registration  fees 
are  .$15  for  the  four  weeks,  $10  for  the 
two  weeks  and  $5  for  the  one  week 
session. 

The  list  of  participating  organizations 
ii<  this  movement  includes  the  following: 
The  American  Farm  Economics  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Natitmal  Association  of  Com- 
missioners, Secretaries  and  Departments 
of  Agriculture, 

The  National  Grange,  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry. 

The  .American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion. 

The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  of  America. 

The  National  Co-operative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Federation. 

The  National  Board  of  Farm  Organi- 
zations. 

National  Association  of  Marketing 
Officials. 

The     Sun-Maid     Baisin     Growers     of 

California. 

The  American  Committee  on  the  In- 
ternational   Institute    of    Agriculture    at 

H«)me. 

The    Federated    Fruit    and     Vegetable 

Gn»wers. 

The  vStaple  Cott<m  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation •){  Mississippi. 

The     National     Pecan     Growers'     Ex- 

clianjie. 

The   Illinois    Agricultural    Ass(K'ialion. 

The  Pennsylvania  Farmers'  Co-opera- 
tive Federation. 

The  Farmers'  National  Grain  Dealers' 
.Association. 

The  officers  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Co-operation   are: 

President,  Richard  Pattee,  Newton 
Highlands,   Mass. 

Vice  President,  B.  W,  Kilgore,  Raleigh, 

N.  C. 


TheBLUE  RIBBON 
Electric  Milker 

Absolutely  No  Installation  Cost 

Every  Farmer  Can  Afford  One 

JUST  A  FEW  REASONS  WHYt 

1.  Complete  plant  on  the  pail  cover,  self-contained  and 

portable. 

2.  Runs  by  electricity — Central  Station  or  Home  Plant— 

the  most  uniform  power  knowa 

3.  Low  Operating  Cost,  using  only  V*  H.  P.  motor. 

4.  Most  reliable  pulsator  —  thoroughly  mechanical  — 

steady,  soothing  and  positive  regularity  of  action. 

5.  Only  a  few  parts— simple,  compact  and  durable — 

extremely  quiet  in  operation. 
a  Nothing  to  clean  but  the  pail,  teat  cups  and  milk  tubes 

— httle  time  necessary  to  keep  in  perfect  sanitary 

condition.  , 

7.  Will  milk  20  cows  in  an  hour  with  only  one  man  s 

supervision, 
a  Always  ready  far  work— starts  at  the  touch  of  the 

switch.  . 

9.  Assures  clean,  sweet  "Grade   A"  milk  m  greater 

quantity  at  lower  cost— bigger  milk  checns. 

Install  a  BLUE  RIBBON  and  milking  will  no  longer 
be  a  drudgery— your  worries  over  help  will  disappear — 
time  and  labor  will  be  saved.  You  will  see  your  herd 
contented  and  giving  down  a  larger  quantity  of  milk, 
soon  repaying  your  investment 
**Aii  ounce  of  proof  te  worth  a  ton  of  talk** 


Write  TODAY 

For  mnstrated  Catalog  and 
liberal  Sales  Plan 


30  Days  FREE  Trial 

NO  ObligaUon— You  Are  th«  8ol«  Judge 

A  Year  to  Pay  m  monthly  installments  if 
you  and  your  herd  are  satisfied. 

If  dissatisfied  return  the  machine  at  our  expense 
and  the  transaction  is  closed. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

Baltic  Sales  Co.,  inc. 

Deiit.  N-325  lOS  So.  La  SaUe  St. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Old  Money  Wanted 

With  Liberty  h..d  (not  Bnflf.lo):  IB«  'or 
1894  dim.  8.  mint.  Coim  "!•»•••  ^2^ 
are  worth  c«ih  premiumi.  We  ^7  •^ 
premiumi  for  »11  rare  coins.  <*•*  P*;***  " 
you  will  know  a  Tsln.ble  coin  when  jw  we 
one.  Send  4c  for  larg.  coin  circular.  May 
mean  bif  profit  to  you. 
NUMISMATIC  BANK.  D.»t  S7«.  F«t  Wertk,  T«. 


FOR    SALE 
Gioice  Seed  Cora  i„r.T^  Ttibw 

Deal:  5«0  !»•.  Uae.rt«r  C.aaty  S.re  Cr^:  3«« 
ba.  Eariy  Whit.  Cm,  aearlr  all  1»M  Cwp.  .11 
ki«k  lemiaatioa.  Write  l.r  pri««,  Sa«plt  n4 
Circalar.    Oritt  •arly  aad  MTe  ■•b«t. 

SHULL  FARM  Box  14A,  Tullytown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pi. 


A^^sc?,^  Jm/  //s  7-^ro ducts 

'^t^sTVli    (ANS  CAPS.  FiOTILKS.  PAILS.. SFPARATORS.  COOL.., 
V  .^^  /     STF.RILlZb:Rb.BRUSMt;y  TESTERS  ETC.  JXSWCK 

^  2^.?A  McMkH  M .  P!iL.4.     c5c3So  Cliarleb<Si,l]AmMORl: 


Treasurer,  L.  S.  Ttnny,  Washington, 


I).  C. 


Secretary,  Chas.  W.  Holinan,  1731  Eye 
St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Aunt  Ada's  Axioms:  Tact  is  not 
cheerful  lying;  neither  is  frankness  mere 
blunt  expression  of  opinion. 


Uncle  Ab  says  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
good  farmer  to  keep  himself  and  his  farm 
well  posted. 


Age  to 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


( 


Hopewell  Jet. NY 

^  J.  C.PENNY 

Owner 


JIMMY  DODG 


I  V  ^♦■- 


Manager 


MIxter  May  Princess 
124204— GniiKl 

Champion  EaMitrn 
StateM  Kxpo..  19'-i4 
Ciraiid  <'baniplon 

Nat.  D'ry  Show.  1  »-4 


Shorewood  Reitolute 

71989— Grand 

Champion  Eastern 

States  ICxpo..  1924 

Grand  Champion 

Nat.  l>r'yShow.l924 


Emmadine  Farm  Wins  In  1924 

I.  28  prizes  at  New  York  State  Fair.    3.  Both  Grand  Champions  at 
Z.  42  prizes  at  Eastern  States  Expo-         the  National  Dairy  Show. 

sition,  losing  only  one  first.    4*  In  making  world's  production  records. 

EMMADINE  FARM  becomes  world  renowned  through  its  endowment  by  Mr.  Penny,  which 
makes  it  a  perpetual  breeding  establishment  and  outstanding  Guernsey  Farm. 

SUGARED 

SCHUMACHER  FEED 

Mr.  Dodge,  who  achieved  reputation  and  distinction  during  his  many  years  of  successful 
management  of  that  great  Jersey  breeding  establishment,  HOOD  FARM,  where  so  many 
great  records  were  made  under  his  supervision,  continues  to  find  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed 
the  most  desirable  and  satisfactory  source  of  carbohydrate  for  the  milking  herd,  the  dry 
stock,  and  the  young,  growing  stock  at  Emmadine  Farm. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Chicago,  111, 

"it  will  interest  you,  I  am  sure,  to  know  that  we  are  large  feeders  of  Sugared  Schmacher  Feed, 
making  it  the  base  of  our  dairy  ration  and  fitting  ration.  This  should  be  of  special  interest  to 
feeders  and  fitters  because  of  the  record  our  herd  made  in  1924.  We  won  Grand  Champion  Bull 
and  Grand  Champion  Cow  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  and  the  National  Dairy  Show,  We  have 
had  26  cows  finish  A.  R.  records  here  on  the  farm,  averaging  11,461  lbs.  milk,  588.67  lbs.  fat." 

Yours  very  truly,  EMMADINE  FARM,  (Signed),  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 

What  better  evidence  can  be  presented  to  you  of  the  economic  value  of  Sugared  Schumacher 
Feed?  Give  it  a  trial— your  dealer  can  supply  you;  if  not,  write  us. 


0  T^e  Quaker  Qars  Qmpany  pept 


.£.e  Address 

.16W  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


I LO  FACTS 


acid- 

rust- 

free^e- 

wind- 

flre- 

PROOF 


INDESTRUC-TO 


air- 
tight 
no  sweii 
and 
siirinli 
trouUes 


WB  build  Ron  MeUl  Silot.  but 
UMFS  kU  them.  Why  Rosa  Metal 
is  tuperior  told  by  tuccessful  farmers 
in  HO-pege  unbiased,  moat  practical 
•nd  helpml  tilo  booklet  ever  written. 
FRSB  if  you  isk  for  "Users'  Own 
Words"-Na  33 

We  hare  m  woncnrtvJ  proposi- 
tion for  dealera  and  agent*. 

Established  1850 
33  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


loop  ^tour  CowB  RtNtl 

hf  aiag  ABOllNO,  OM-viKtrnt^  (oanansd 
JJ^t^BmMlfmimUasttieitnmuamMlMtm' 

u  quickhr  witkouC  hamdM  octlc. 

[«t  FVm  Book,  wttb  MtMW  fkoM  emn. 

!  Jttt  M.  taaeaalar.  Wit. 


K. 


The  best  way  to  meet  the  dairy  cow's 
lineral  needs  is  to  apply  lime  and  phos- 
horus,  in  the  form  of  ground  limestone 
nd  acid  phosphate,  to  the  soil,  and 
hereby  grow  more  high  mineral  rough- 
ges,  such  as  clover  and  alfalfa. 


1194  VIOLATE 

FOOD  LAWS  AND 

PAY  PENALTY 

During  1924s   1>19*  cases   were  termi- 
nated against  persons  who  violated  State 
laws  in  selling  eggs,  milk,  butter,  saus- 
age   and    other    foods,   $439,839.61    were 
collected   in   fines   and  6,4«6   samples   of 
foods  were  analyzed,  according  to  James 
Foust,  Director,  State  Bureau  of  Foods 
and  Chemistry,  who  has  just  submitted 
his    annual   report  on    the   activities   of 
the  Food  Section  to  F.  P.  Willits,  Sec- 
retary   of    Agriculture,    Harrisburg,    Pa, 
Running  true  to  the  slogan,  "If  it's  a 
food   we   have   analyzed   it,"   Mr.   Foust 
has    insisted    upon    the    most   rigid    en- 
forcement   of   all    food   laws    under    his 
charge.     During  the   18  years  in   which 
he   has   directed   the  food   law   enforce- 
ment work  in  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  125,683  samples  of  food  have 
been  collected  and  analyzed,  17,576  cases 
have   been   terminated   against   violators 
and   $5,603,868.56   has   been   collected  in 
fines  and  fees.     All  this  work  has  been 
conducted    at   an   expense   to   the   state 
of  only  $1,496,931.57,  which  means  that 
the   Food    Section   has   returned    to   the 
State  Treasurer  $4,006,936.99  more  than 
it  spent. 

The  number  of  prosecutions  success- 
fully terminated  in  1924  represents  the 
second  highest  number  of  any  one  year 
since  1907,  being  exceeded  in  1928  by 
only  one  case. 


EASTERN  GUERN- 
SEY BREEDERS' 
ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  Eastern  Guernsey  Breeder's  Asso- 
ciation held  its  annual  meeting  at  the 
Adelphia  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  on  Febru- 
ary 6th,  1925. 

Formal  reports  were  made  by  the  Ex- 
tension Agent. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  directing  the 
organization  to  use  all  the  influence  possi- 
ble to  authorize  an  expenditure  of  $2,000,- 
000,  by  the  state  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  cattle  tuberculosis  eradication 
in  Pennsylvania  during  the  next  two 
years. 

Twenty-five  new  members  were  ad- 
mitted and  eleven  new  members  pro- 
posed for  membership  in  the  association. 

Addresses  were  made  by  G.  W.  Koser, 
president;  C.  D.  Cleveland,  of  the  Boys' 
Calf  Club;  J.  B.  Robertson;  Dr.  Russell 
and  Louis  M.  Merryman. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 

President:  G.  W.  Koser,  Biglersvllle, 
Pennsylvania. 

First  vice  president:  M.  E.  Leeds, 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Second  vice  president:  L.  M.  Merry- 
man,  Sparks,  Md. 

Secretary:  M,  M.  Hollingsworth,  Lan- 
denberg,  Penna. 

Treasurer:  I.  W.  Roberts,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

The  following  membership  committee 
was  named:  Messrs.  M.  T.  Phillips,  C. 
D.  Cleveland  and  J.  R.  E.  Turpin. 


March,  )92$ 

AGRICULTURAL  OUTLOOK 
FOR  1925 

TliQ  general  marketing  outlook,  as 
issued  by  tiie  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  reflects,  as  far  as  dairy 
products  are  concerned,  the  same  condi- 
tions as  have  been  outlined  for  several 
months,  by  the  Inter  State  Milk  Produ- 
cers' Association. 

"Future  expansion  inadvisable"  has 
been  suggested  as  far  as  dairying  was 
concerned. 

Among  the  suggestions  made  are  the 
following: 

Corn — prodiire  to   meet   feeding  needs. 

Potatoes — no  further  reduction  in  acre- 
age. 

Tobacco — increase  in  acreage  undesir- 
able. 

Dairying — further  expansion  inadvis- 
able. 

Beef  Cattle — outlook  favorable. 

Sheep — no  immediate  danger  of  over- 
production. 

Poultry — outlook  for  market  eggs  fa- 
vorable; lower  prices  for  first  half  of 
year  on  market  poultry. 

Hogs — outlook  favorable. 

ESTIMATED   VALUE   OF   PENNA, 

LIVESTOCK  IS  $J50,705,000,  DE- 
CREASE OF  $6,379,000  SINCE 
JANUARY  J,  J924 

The  estimated  value  of  livestock  other 
than  poultry  on  Pennsylvania  farms  on 
January  1,  1925  is  placed  at  $150,705,000 
by  the  Federal-State  Crop  and  Livestock 
Reporting  Service,  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  This  value  is 
$6,379,000  less  than  the  estimate  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1924.  The  greatest  decrease  is  in 
swine  which  were  valued  at  $1,670,00  less 
or  9.5  per  cent,  less  than  a  year  ago. 
Mules  decreased  in  value  8.1  per  cent; 
horses,  7.0  per  cent;  milk  cows,  2.6  per 
cent.  The  only  two  classes  in  which  an 
increase  in  value  is  shown  are  sheep  and 
cattle  other  than  dairy  cows. 

There  has  been  a  decrease  in  number 
as  well  as  value  of  horses,  mules,  milk 
cows  and  swine.  Swine  show  a  decrease 
of  over  200,000  head,  horses  10,000,  mules 
1,000,  and  milk  cows  11,000. 

Total  value  of  farm  livestock  other 
than  poultry,  during  the  past  six  years 
was  as  follows: 

1925    $150,705,000 

1924    157,084,000 

1923    162,406,000 

1922    159,911,000 

1921    190,249,000 

1920    232,752,000 

Comparative     value     of     milk     cows, 

(Dairy  Cows  one  year  old  and  over^. 

Numher  Price  Total  Value 

1925 1,091,000  $61.00  $65,94I/K)0 

1924 1,092,000  62.00  67,704,000 

1923 1,071,000  60.00  64,260,000 

1922 1,071,000  60.00  64,260,000> 

1921  1,050,000  77.00  80,860,000 

1920 1,050,000  98.00  102,900,000 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture announces  that  it  has  copies  of 
reports  of  Farmers'  Institutes  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture dating  back  to  1903,  and  that  it  is 
interested  in  getting  copies  of  these  his- 
torical publications  into  the  hands  of  all 
interested  parties.  The  reports  referred 
to  were  issued  annually  from  1908  to 
1918.  As  long  as  the  supply  lasts,  these 
will  be  distributed  to  all  persons  making 
a  request.  Request  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Good  rotations  increase  crop  yields, 
reduce  production  expenses,  and  make  for 
a  better  and  more  profitable  diversity. 
Spring  is  the  time  to  plan  them. 
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What  Robinson  Crusoe  Needed 


SCI 


S 


Robinson  Crusoe,  stranded  on  his  desert 
island,  could  have  had  the  world  at  his 
service  if  he  had  found  a  Sears'Roebuck 
catalog.  For  it  would  have  brought 
him  all  the  things  he  needed  to  make  life 
worth  while. 

Today,  nearly  nine  million  families  every 
where  in  the  United  States  use  our  cat' 
alog  whenever  they  want  to  buy  at  the 
lowest  prices. 

If  you  are  not  now  in  this  great  family 
of  thrifty  buyers,  we  would  like  to  send 
you  "THE  THRIFT  BOOK  OF  A 
NATION"  so  that  you  may  see  the  end- 
less opportunities  it  offers  for  savings 


on  everything  you  and  your  family  need. 

The  WORLD^S  LARGEST  STORE  is 
yours  to  command.  Our  buyers  go  every 
where  good  merchandise  can  be  bought 
at  prices  that  will  insure  you  the  biggest 
savings;  we  maintain  stores  and  ware- 
houses  throughout  the  country  to  give 
you  the  best  and  quickest  service;  99  out 
of  every  loo  orders  we  receive  are  shipped 
in  less  than  twentyfour  hours.  We  sell 
only  dependable  goods,  honestly  de- 
scribed  and  illustrated. 

Your  copy  of  our  New  General  Catalog 
for  Spring  and  Summer  is  ready.  Just  fill 
in  and  mail  the  coupon ! 


Sears.  Roebuck  and  Co* 


HILADELPHIA 


DALLAS 


SEATTLE 


Send  for  Your 
FREE  Copy 

If  you  haven't  a  copy 
of  our  New  Big  Gen* 
cral  Catalog,  send  for 
it  today.  This  conven* 
icnt  coupon  will  bring 
you  free  our  great 
Spring  and  Summer 
book,  with  its  35.000 
bargains. 

gHaU  the  coupon  today 


In  IcJJ  than  a  day— 
Your  order  U  on  iu  way 


^ail  the  coupon  TODAY  to  the  store  nearest  you 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

Chicago  Philadelphia 

Send  Latest  General  Catalog. 


Dallas 


Seattle 


2269D 


Name 

Postoffice 

Rural  Route 


Box  No.. 


State 

I    Street  and  No 
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How  Clipping 

Cows'  Flanks  and  Udders 

Increases  Milk  Production 


STEWART 


No.  1  Ball  Bearing 
Clipping  Machine 

The  best  made.  Ball  bearing. 
Turns  easy.  Strong,  sturdy  and 
lasting.  Anyone  can  do  a  good  job 
with  it.  Easily  moved  about. 
Equipped  with  our  latest  model  B-1 
clipping  head.  (Mips  cows,  horses, 
mules  and  other  livestock  without 
ihangine.  114.00  at  your  dealers — 
or  send  us  $2.00  with  order.  Pay 
balance  on  arrival. 


Choke  the  pores 
of  a  cow's  skin  and 
she  would  not  long 
survive.    The  pores 

caked  and  clinging 
to  the  cow,  retard 
the  natural  func- 
tioning of  the  cow. 


Clipped  cows  are  easily  kept  clean  aTid  they 
are  healthier  for  it.     To  give  the  most  milk  a 
cow   must   be   healthy — only   then   does   it    feel 
comfortable   and   contented — a   condition  abso- 
lutely necessary  if  its  feed  is   to  induce  maxi- 
mum   milk    flow.     Keeping    flanks,    udder    and 
underline  clipped  will  increase  milk  profits 
without    detracting    from    the    comfort    of 
the  cow. 


Says  Dr.  J.  N.  Nicholson,  Salina, 
W.  Va.,  "I  recommend  cow  clipping 
in  my  practice.  There  is  a  milk  in- 
crease in  every  case,  the  milk  is 
richer  and  there  is  much  better  sani- 
tation. My  dairy  practice  covers  15 
miles  of  country." 

To  clip  a  cow  requires  very  little 
time — and  then  the  cow  is  cleaned 
thoroughly  merely  by  wiping  with 
a  damp  cloth. 


CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 


5564  Roosevelt  Road 


Chicago,  Illinoia 


World'*  Larft  Makmra  ot  Clipping  and  Shearing  Machinery 


/flAOf 
MAWK 


HICl 


mt.%. 

U.SJL 


THE  NAME  TO  CO  BY-WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS    AND    VARNISHES 

WHto  for  Color  Cards  mnA  Booklot  "Paint  Pomtors" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY.  Iimx,  PHILADELPHIA 


More  Silage  on  Less  Power 


r.  B.  Messick.  Middletown.  Del.,  wntes:  We  used  your 
L-16  3-knife  Papec  with  a  Fordson  tractor  and  did  excel- 
lent work."  Any  tractor  will  run  an  L-16  or  N-13  Hapec. 
operating  with  less  fuel  and  less  strain  than  ai^y  other 
make  of  equal  capacity.  Running  at  the  low  speed  of 
600-700  r.  p.  m.,  you  can  fill  any  silo  without  clogging  „.,.,^,  ^^  • 

the  pipe.  Avoids  delays  and  breakdowns.  vo«r  M««hbor  m«  • 

Simple  construction,  with  few  parts  and  rigid  one-piece 
main  frame  assure  long  life.  Every  part  is  easy  to  "^ 
at  and  the  knives  can  be  ouickly  changed. .  Over  50  _._    ^  .  ^  „^ 

tributhig  stations  assure  prompt  service  in  emergencies.  --Ash  Him 


Throws 
And  Blows 


Saves  One 
\    Man  > 


Writ*  for  tr—  CatatoK,  mentiomnK;  size  of  biIo. 
We'll  also  Bttid  U.  S.  Gor't.  Bulletin.  Making 
and  Feeding  of  Silage". 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 
193  Main  St.         ShortcTiUe.  New  York 
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HORACE  F.  Temple 


PRINTER 

PHONE  NO.  1         WEST 


CHESTER.  PA. 


HEALTH  SUGGESTIONS 
FOR  SMALL  CHILDREN 


About  20  Per  Cent  of  the  Children  in  the  Public  Schools  of  America  Are 

Poorly  Nourished 

*  WHY? 

Largely  Because  of  Wrong  Health  Habits  in  the  Early  Years  of  the  Child's  Life— 

Before  He  Goes  to  School 

GIVE  YOUR  CHILD  HIS  CHANCE  FOR  HEALTH 
Pivery  child  under  six  years  of  age  needs: 

1.  A  regular  examination  at  least  once  a  year  by  a  physician. 

2.  Correction  of  any  defects  the  physician  finds — as  enlarged  or  diseased  tonsils, 
adenoids  and  decayed  teeth. 


.*», 


4.  Ten  or  twelve  hours  sleep  every  night — with  windows  open. 

5.  Two  rest  periods  a  day — 1   hour  in  the  late  morning   (better   with  clothes 
removed)  and  one-half  hour's  quiet  after  the  noon  meal  and  before  the  evening  meal. 

().     Play  and  exercise  in  the  sunshine  and  fresh  air  every  day. 

7.  Simple,  wholesome  food  at  regular  iiours— with  emphasis  on  good  mastica- 
tion or  chewing. 

8.  A  natural  bowel  movement  every  day.     Use  no  drugs  or  laxatives. 

FOODS  YOUR  CHILD  SHOULD  HAVE  EVERY  DAY 

One  quart  of  milk,  if  possible. 

Some   fresh   vegetables,   especially   green,   leafy    vegetables,    as    spinach,    chard, 
beet  tops. 

Some  fruit,  cooked  or  fresh,  as  prunes,  oranges,  apples. 

Cereals  and  bread,  especially  those  made  from   the  whole  grain,  like  oatmeal, 
Ilalston's  breakfast  food,  wheatena,  pettijohn,  cornmeal  and  whole  wheat,  graham 
or  rye  bread. 
Children  under  six  should  not  have 

Tea,  coffee  or  alcoholic  drinks  Salads 

Sweet  cakes  or  pastries  Rich  foods  of  any  kin«l 

Soft  drinks  or  soda  water  Much  meat 

Candy  or  ice  cream  often  Frietl  foods 

It  is  best  to  give  the  heavy  meal  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Fresh   uncooked  fruits  should   be  added   gradually — small   amounts  at  a   time. 
Better  not  give  them  at  night.     Add  all  new  foods  gradually. 

Use  the  cooking  water  of  all  fresh  vegetables  for  soups  or  with  the  vegetable 
itself. 

PhiUdelphia  Child  Health  Society 


FOODS    YOUR  CHILDREN  SHOULD  HAVE 

CREAM  OF  WHEAT 

1  c  cream  wheat  or  farina;  I  t  salt;  4  c  or  more  of  water.  Stir  cereal  gradually 
into  boiling  salted  water,  cook  directly  over  the  fire  6  to  8  min.  then  over  the  hot 
water  in  double  boiler  1  hour  or  more. 

Rolled  Oats  should  be  steamed  3  to  4  hours.  ' 

Thoroughly  cooked  rice  may  be  used. 

Note— Beaten  white  of  egg  may  be  added  to  any  cooked  cereal. 

MEDIUM  WHITE  SAUCE  J. '^ 

1  c  milk;  2  tb  fat;  2  tb  flour;  4  t  salt;  1     , 

Melt  the  fat,  add  the  flour  and  seasonings,  stir  until  blerjded.  Add  the  cold 
milk,  stirring  constantly  until  mixture  boils  thoroughly.  The  s'^uce  may  be  cooked 
10  min.  longer  over  hot  water,  if  desired.  ^  . '"  ^ 

This  sauce  may  be  used  as  the  basis  for  cream  soups  and  thinned  with  Iwj* 
milk,  if  in  any  case  vegetable  pulp  makes  too  thick  a  soup.  .' '; 

This  sauce  may  be  used  for  creamed  or  e.scalloped  dishes  or  gravies. 

For  puddings,  use  in  place  of  milk,  either  1  c  water  or  1  c  fruit  juice,  or  1  c 
cream.  Use  1  tb  flour,  sugar  to  sweeten  and  2  tb  butter  except  for  the  cream  sauce. 
FOR  PUDDING  SAUCES  ANY  DESIRED  FLAVORING  MAY  BE  USED 
CREAM  OF  CELERY  SOUP 

2  c  White  Sauce;  U  c  celery  cut  in  small  pieces;  1  c  boiling  water;  1  small 
onion;   1  tb  butter;  dash  salt. 

Cook  celery  and  onion  in  water  until  they  are  very  tender.  Rub  lliroiigli  a 
sieve,  add  .setlsoiiings  and  White  Sauce.     Reheat  and  serve.  ] 

Note— Creaih  of  spinach,  potato  or  pea  souj)  may  be  made  by  this  same  method. 
If  in  any  case  the  soup  is  too  thick,  thin  with  hot  milk. 

JUNKET 

1  c  milk;  2  tb  sugar;  4  t  vanilla;  \  junket  tablet;   1  t  lukewarm  water. 

Heat  milk  until  lukewarm;  add  sugar  and  flavoring.  When  sugar  is  dissolved, 
add  the  tablet  dissolved  in  the  lukewarm  water.  Pour  immediately  into  cups  or 
glasses.  Let  stand  in  warm  room  undisturbed  until  firm  like  jelly,  then  i)ut  in  a 
cold  place.  Serve  with  cream  and  sugar  or  soft  custard.  Junket  may  be  served  in 
a  variety  of  ways  with  fruits. 

Note— In  place  of  vanilla,  cinamon,  nutmeg,  chopped  preserved  ginger,  coOoa- 
nut,  cocoa,  or  other  flavors  may  be  substituted. 

CREAMY  RICE  PUDDING 

2  c  milk;  2  tb  rice;  2  tb  sugar;  pinch  salt. 

Wash  rice;  mix  ingredients  and  pour  into  oiled  baking  dish.  Bake  for  2  or  3 
hours  in  a  very  slow  oven,  stirring  occasionally  at  first  to  prevent  rice  from  settling'. 

SOFT  COOKED  EGGS  .    .,      . 

Put  water  in  deep  dish,  using  1  c  to  each  egg.  W'hen  the  water  boils  vigorously, 
put  in  eggs,  cover,  place  on  cooler  part  of  stove  where  the  water  will  not  boil  and 
let  stand  8  to  10  minutes. 

Xote-  This  is  the  approved  method  of  preparing  eggs  for  chddren. 

BAKED  POTATOES  ^  ,.  ,    ^,  ,, 

Bake  potatoes  until  thoroughly  done.  Remove  from  skins,  masli  tliorougniy, 
add  cream  and  season  lightly  with  salt.     If  cream  cannot  be  had,  use  butter. 

For  older  children,  the  beaten  white  of  egg  or  the  beaten  yolk,  or  the  entire  egg 
may  be  beaten  and  added  to  the  potato. 

Sometimes,  the  mashed  potato  is  returned  to  the  shell  and  browned  in  the  oven. 

Other  desirable  vegetables  for  children  are  thoroughly  well  cooked  peas,  young 
lima  beans,  string  beans,  stewed  celery,  asparagus  and  squash  all  well  mashed.  Well 
cooked  spinach  cut  in  small  pieces. 

BAKED  APPLES  „,        .     ,    , .       ,.1 

Wa-sh  and  core  sour  apples.  Fill  cavity  with  2  t  sugar.  Place  in  baking  dish. 
Cover  bottom  of  dish  with  boiling  water,  bake  in  hot  oven  until  soft,  basting  with 

syrup.  ... 

Small  children  should  not  eat  the  skin. 
Other  desirable  fruits  for  children  are  stewed  apples,  prunes,  apricots. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE 

School  of  Agriculture  and  Experiment  Station 

Department  of  Agricurtural  Extension 

M.  &  McDowell,  Director 
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DAIRY  SCHOOL  AT  MID- 
WAY, DELAWARE 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
other  community  in  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed  in  a  better  position  to  produce 
milk  economically  than  the  Nassau  com- 
munity," he  added.  "The  large  acres  of 
soy  beans  grown,  leaves  on  the  farm  an 
abundant  supply  of  soy  bean  straw 
which  possesses  considerable  feed  value, 
makes  excellent  feeding  material,  and 
adds  fertility  to  the  soil  by  way  of  the 
manure  pile." 

Mr.  Smith  also  stressed  the  importance 
ot  siios,  stating  that  there  snould  be  a 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  silos  in 
the  Nassau  community  so  as  to  provide 
succulent  feed  through  the  winter 
months. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Dwyer,  also  of  the  Dairy 
Council,  then  discussed  the  use  of  con- 
centrates on  the  farm.  "Concentrates 
should  be  used  to  supplement  the  home- 
grown feeds,"  said  Mr.  Dwyer,  "and  to 
supplement  commercial  rations  where 
needed."  The  effect  on  the  cow  of  such 
feeds  as  cotton  seed,  linseed  oil  meal  and 
other  concentrates  was  discussed.  Mr. 
Dwyer  pointed  out  that  a  dairy  ration 
should  be  palatable,  bulky,  should  pro- 
vide the  needed  nutritive  requirement 
and  be  as  low  in  price  as  is  consistent 
with  quality. 

Following  Mr.  Dwyer's  address  Pro- 
fessor T.  A.  Baker,  of  the  University  of 
Delaware,  spent  a  valuable  period  in 
demonstrating  the  actual  figuring  of 
balanced  rations,  using  a  blackboard  to 
show  the  simplicity  with  which  rations 
could  be  figured  out.  Professor  Baker 
l)ointed  out  in  an  easy  manner  that  was 
clear  to  every  farmer  present,  that  the 
balancing  of  a  daiiry  ration  was  not  com- 
plex problem  that  many  believed  it  to 
be,  but  was  rather  a  simple  process  of 
computing  the  nutritive  value  of  various 
feeds. 

At  the  evening  session  on  February 
18th,  Mr.  D.  A.  McCarthy,  of  the  Dairy 
Council,  discussed  the  keeping  of  dairy 
records.  "It  is  very  important  that  the 
dairyman  who  desires  to  make  a  profit 
from  his  dairy  keep  accurate  records  on 
each  of  his  cows.  He  should  know  how 
much  milk  she  produces,  the  test  of  her 
milk,  the  amount  of  feed  required  to 
feed  her  and  the  profit  derived  from  each 
individual  animal.  While  it  is  possible 
for  the  farmer  to  do  this  himself,  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  it  is  usually 
liractical  for  him  to  join  a  Cow  Testing 
Association  wherein  a  number  of  farmers 
(usually  about  26)  band  themselves  to- 
gether into  an  organisation  and  employ 
a  man  to  weigh  and  test  the  milk  each 
month,  to  estimate  the  cost  of  feeding 
the  cows,  to  assist  him  in  balancing 
rations  and  to  give  him  feeding  advice 
'")  connection  with  his  dairy  operations." 
*No  business  man  could  long  succeed," 
said  Mr.  McCarthy,  "who  did  not  know 
whether  he  was  making  a  profit  or  sus- 
tjiining  a  loss  on  each  individual  article 
lie  sells.  Neither  can  the  dairyman  hmg 
supceed  unless  he  knows  whether  or  not 
each  individual  cow  in  his  herd  is  re- 
turning him  a  profit." 

"It  is  very  important,  also,  to  keep 
breeding  records  on  the  farm  in  order 
that  we  may  know  just  when  the  indivi- 
dual cows  were  freshened,  so  as  to 
equalize  production  throughout  the  year. 
"Dairv  records  form  a  basis  of  know- 
ing the  progress  made  in  our  dairy  opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  C.  I.  Cohee,  Director  of  the  Quality 
Control  Department  of  the  Dairy  Coun- 
<'il,  spoke  of  the  importance  of  building 
»<  community  through  better  dairying 
methods,  slating  that  he  had  a  vision  of 
what  might  transpire  in  the  Nassau  dis- 
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Pormula 


Same 
Peed 


The  Larro  formula  will 
never  be  changed,  re- 
gardless of  the  cost  of 
ingredients,  until  a 
better  one  has  been 
found  and  proved.  When  a 
feed  formula  is  changed  you 
have  a  different  feed,  untried 
and  unknown.  The  Larro  formula 
has  been  developed  by  years  of 
experiment  and  practical  feed- 
ing tests,  which  have  demon- 
strated that  it  will  economically 
produce  the  most  milk  and  keep 
cows  in  good  condition  and  in 
good  health.  Any  change,  there- 
fore, however  slight,  would  cost 
you,  the  dairyman,  both  milk 
and  money,  unless  the  same 
exhaustive  tests  had  first  proved 
the  new  formula  superior. 


The  best  feeding  stuffs  that 
can  be  bought  are  seldom 
twice  alike.  They  may  look 
much  the  same,  but  they're 
not.     Each  ingredient  in 
Larro  is  first  brought  to  an  exact 
standard  of  chemical  composi- 
tion, moisture,  taste,  smell,  bulk 
and  color,  before  it  is  ready  to 
use ;  then  it  is  accurately  weighed 
into  the  mixture.     The  amount 
of  each  ingredient  per  ton  of 
feed  never  changes.     The  result 
is  always  the  same  feed  —  no 
matter  where  you  buy  it,  or 
when.     This  uniformity  is  your 
guarantee  of  profitable  produc- 
tion,  always,  from  any  cow 
that  has  the  capacity  to  produce 
milk  profitably. 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

Detroit,  Michigan 
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The  SAFE    Ration  for    Dairy   Cows 
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trict  should  the  suggestions  which  had 
been  made  at  the  Dairy  School  be  carried 
out.  "Better  dairying  methods  and 
better  cows  will  moan  more  profit  to  the 
dairymnn  and  will  enable  him  to  improve 
his  standards  of  living  very  materially,  as 
well  as  increase  the  value  of  farms  in 
the  community." 

"He  expressed  the  hope  that  at  least 
one  Bull  Club  and  one  Cow  Testing  As- 
.sociation  would  he  started  in  the  district. 
Immediately  following  Mr.  Cohee's  ad- 
dress, members  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  made  plans  to 
hold  a  special  meeting  in  the  mar  future 
to  defininetly  arrange  for  the  two  pro- 
jects which  Mr.  Cohee  outlined. 

Dr.   C.  C.   Palmer,  of  the  University 


of  Delawar*;,  discussed  the  common  ail- 
ments of  cattle  and  their  methods  of 
treatment.  Dr.  Palmer  stressed  the  im- 
jwrtance  of  T.  B.  eradication  and  also 
the  importance  of  riding  our  herds  of 
abortion. 

"Tuberculosis  an  abortion  comprise 
two  of  the  greatest  losses  to  the  dairy- 
man, and  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
stamp  out  these  diseases." 

Miss  Ethel  Windle,  of  the  Dramatic 
Department  of  the  Dairy  Council,  told 
the  story  entitled  "Food  Fairies."  Miss 
Windle  asked  that  everyone  present 
imagine  themselves  children  i)ack  in  the 
little  country  school  house,  and  in  the 
questions  she  asked  of  the  audience  the 
responses  indicated  that  it  was  an  easy 


was 


en- 


matter  for  many  of  those  present  to  again 
imagine  themselves  children  in  the  school 
room.  A  very  hearty  response  from  the 
audience  greeted  Miss  Windle  and  the 
"Food  Fairies"  was  much  enjoyed. 

Music   for  the   evening  program 
furnished  by  Brinscr's  Orchestra. 

Two  quartettes — one  consisting 
tirely  of  farmers  and  the  other  of  Lewes, 
Delaware,  business  men — vied  with  each 
other  in  rendering  a  number  of  very 
pleasing  vocal  selections. 

Much  credit  is  due  the  Midway  com- 
munity, Dr.  Little  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  Mr.  M.  C.  Vaughn,  County 
Agent,  for  the  success  of  the  first  Dairy 
School  in  which  the  Dairy  Council  co- 
operated. 
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SCIENCE  IN  RELATION  TO 
FEEDING    DAIRY    CAHLE 

In  1887  Experiment  Stations  were  established  at  the  several  Agricultural 
Colleges.  This  was  made  possible  by  an  Act  of  Congress,  making  a  definite 
appropriation  for  this  purpose.  This  was  the  first  movement,  on  a  nation- 
wide basis,  to  place  the  different  phases  of  agriculture  on  a  scientific  basis. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  Dairy  Industry,  not  only  to  the  dairy- 
man, but  to  the  population  as  a  whole,  the  feeding  of  dairy  cattle  has  had  a 
very  prominent  part  in  the  work  of  all  the  Experiment  Stations  in  the  East. 
All  our  knowledge  of  Feeds,  their  proper  combination,  and  their  effect  on  the 
milk  flow  of  the  dairy  cow,  is  the  direct  result  of  very  careful  scientific  experi- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  Agricultural  College  Experiment  Stations. 

The  modem  dairy  business  is  based  on,  and  is  a  result  of  such  scientific 
experiments.  The  findings  are  not  secret,  they  are  open  to  the  world,  how- 
ever, they  must  be  applied  before  benefits  can  accrue  to  dairymen.  It  re- 
mained for  the  farmers'  own  organization  to  take  full  advantage  of  all  the 

experimental  work  of  all  the  prominent  dairy  states  of  the  East  They  were 
the  first  to  use  all  the  knowledge  of  feeds  and  feeding  available  and  the  first 
to  put  it  to  practical  use  in  making  a  dairy  feed  the  "Open  Formula." 

There  are  no  secrets  about  the  feeding  value  of  any  of  the  Ingredients 
now  used  in  the  manufacture  of  dairy  feeds,  or  the  proportions  that  should  be 
used.  When  scientific  experiments  establish  new  feeding  principles  which 
will  be  of  value  to  the  dairymen  they  will  be  incorporated  in  the  Open 
Formula  by  the  farmer's  own  organization. 

For  better  results  feed  Open  Formula  Dairy  Feeds.  Buy  co-operatively. 
See  the  distributor  in  your  community.  If  Open  Formula  Dairy  Feeds  are  not 
distributed  in  your  locality,  write. 

Pennsylvania  Farmers'  Cooperative 
Federation,  Inc. 


817-25  Heed  Buading 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Lewis  Unseed  Meal 


GENUINE  LINSEED  MEAL 

Made  the  "Old  Proeets" 
Way 

By 

John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Company 

Lafayette  Building,  437  Chednut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Mannfncturcrt  of  DUTCH 


BOY  Paint  Producb 


SOUTH  JERSEY 

FARMERS  SELL  AND 
BUY  CO-OPERATIVELY 

Organized  and  incorporated  in  April 
of  1909,  the  South  Jersey  Farmers'  Ex- 
change, Woodstown,  N.  J.,  during  its  six- 
teen years  of  activity,  has  transacted 
business  to  the  amount  of  $20,539,615, 
Its  capital  stock  has  increased  from 
$11,050  to  $250,000.  Twice  during  the 
period  stock  dividends  of  100%  have 
been  declared,  in  1917  and  in  1922.  Net 
profits  carried  to  surplus  amounted  to 
$315,633  for  the  sixteen  year  period.  The 
profits  per  $100  of  business  transacted 
have  ranged  from  70c  in  1920  to  $2.87  in 
1917.  Dividends  have  been  paid  on 
capital  stock  since  1917,  in  which  year 
they  were  104%,  including  the  100% 
stock  dividend.  In  1918  and  1919,  6% 
was  paid;  in  1920  and  1921,  8%;  in  1922, 
104%,  including  stock  dividend;  in  1923, 
4% ;  and  in  1924,  5%. 

The  figures  telling  the  story  of  the 
growth  of  the  organization  as  measured 
in  dollars  are  as  follows: 
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1909    $    363,249 

1910   445,092 

1911    877,883 

1912    734,746 

1913    703,220 

1914   760,085 

1915    746,686 

1916 1,087,347 

1917 1,602,558 

1918 1,750,539 

1919 2,073,687 

1920 2,844,833 

1921 1,961,004 

1922 1,677,954 

1923 1,553,614 

1924 1,386,981 

Available  figures  regarding  the  quan- 
tities of  the  various  commodities  sold  or 
lH)iight  by  the  exchange  for  its  members 
are  as  follows: 

Potatoes    13,274   carloads 

Tomatoes  1,460  carloads 

Fertilizer    124,696  t<ms 

Feed 120,122  tons 

IJme  14,975  tons 

Coal  18,741  tons 

Baskets 966,899 

Crass  seed    2,761,862  pounds 

Seed  p  )tatoes 142,185  SJicks 

Potato  shipments  have  varied  from 
356  carlots  in  1918  to  1,288  in  1922, 
Tomato  shipments  ranged  from  67  cars 
in  1918  to  436  cars  in  1922.  The  potato 
sliipments  by  years  were  as  follows: 
Year  Carlots 
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1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 
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.    627 

.    963 

.    846 

.1.288 

.    443 
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1920 

1921   

1922 

1923 

1924 

A  falling  off  in  quantities  of  supplies 
purchased  for  farmers  in  1924  is  attri- 
buted by  the  management  to  a  change 
of  policy.  During  the  year  a  rule  was 
adoptwl  to  the  effect  that  all  business 
should  be  done  on  a  30-days  basis,  rather 
than  on  3-  4  or  6-months  time.  In  the 
words  of  the  manager,  "We  thought  it 
better  to  sell  less  than  to  take  chances 
with  book  accounts.     We  were  right,  as 


Willard 

Stord^^e   Battery 
and   Service  Station 


Starting,  lighting,  ignition— storage 
batteries  of  every  description,  make 
and  for  every  purpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  shop. 

Oin?  SFFVTCE  i§  nsblaaed  and 
dependable. 

Pusey   &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 


WEST  UESTEI.  PA. 


eilTEtf  ILLE.  M 
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SAVE 
MONEY 

Crasco  Silos  are  good  Silos  and 
low  in  cost.  Carefully  manufac- 
tured from  selected  stock.  Doors 
close  tight  and  are  easily  opened 
from  convenient 
door  front  ladder. 
If  you  want  a 
Silo  get  a  Crasco 
and  save  money. 

Write  for  full 
information, 

CRAINE  SILO 

COMPANY.  Inc. 

Box  No.  360 

Norwich*  New  York 


Get 

chicks  that 

pay  you — quickly  1 

The  Kerr  Lively  Chicks  you  buy  now 
will  be  heavy  layers  in  five  months.  Our 
booklet,  "How  to  raise  baby  chicks — and 
make  them  lay  in  five  months,"  tells  you 
how  to  get  these  quick  returns.  We'll 
gladly  send  you  a  copy  free  on  request. 

Such  splendid  records  are  certain  with 
Kerr's  Lively  Chicks.  They  are  bred 
from  heavy-laying  stock.  Every  one  care- 
fully selected.  100%  live  delivery  of 
healthy,    vigorous    chicks   is   guaranteed. 

Write  for  the  chick-raising  book  and 
"The  Poultry  Outlook  for  1925"  FREE, 
together  witn  our  list  of  low  prices. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES.  Inc. 

(MtmhtT    Inttrnational    Bmhy    Chick    Anociat'io») 

Dipt.  37.  FrtKhttwR.  N.  J.  Dtpt.  37.  Newirk,  N.  J 

Dipt  17,  Sprlnitiali,  Mm.         Dipt  37,  SytKuu,  N.  Y 


FOR  SALE 

Two  cars  mixed  l|   it  V^ 

timothy  and  alfalfa     n  f\    | 

Excellent  horse  hay 

Also  two  cars  second  cutting 

ALFALFA 

FRED.  H.  SEXAUER 

c/o  Oairymen's  League  Co-op.  Assn 

120  W.  42nd  St.         New  York  City 


the  profits  have  increased  and  we  were 
able  to  pay  larger  dividends,  as  we  did 
not  lose  any  money  by  uncollectable 
accounts,  whereas  in  previous  years  we 
were  forced  to  charge  off  several  thou- 
sand dollars  because  of  accounts  which 
cotild   not  be  collected." 

Warehotises  are*  operated  at  four  out- 
lying points  as  well  as  at  Woodstown. 


THE  CHILDREN'S 

INTEREST  IN  MILK 

There  are  a  great  many  children  in  the 
\  icinity  of  Philadelphia  who  believe  that 
"Johnny  Milk"  is  a  flesh  and  blood  per- 
son. Tliey  write  him  charming  letters 
telling  liim  how  much  they  like  milk  and 
what  it  is  doing  for  them.  They  always 
want  him  to  send  them  something  if 
it's  only  a  letter,  and  he  does.  One  re- 
quest which  came  in  the  other  day  caused 
Johnny  Milk  to  wonder  how  he  was  go- 
ing to  fill  the  order.  Here  is  the  letter, 
with  spelling  faithfully  reproduced. 
Dear  Johnny: 

.it ti        -  -    ..  -« J.  ^ —   ..  - -^,  -    «: !,»».«..  —   —  _ 

are  steady  about  milk.  Are  teacher  told 
us  to  get  some  circus.  Will  you  please 
sent  me  some  circus. 

Very  chatty  is  a  letter  from  a  young 
lady  from  Paradise,  Pa.,  who  writes: 

Dear  Johnny  Milk: 

"I  was  weight  at  school  to<lay  and  1 
got  a  white  card.  Please  sent  me  a  pine 
of  milk.  My  teacher  is  very  nice.  I  am 
eight  years  old. 

I  was  out  sledding  and  I  had  fun.  My 
(iaddy  has  a  bad  cold  and  I  told  him  to 
drink  milk  and  get  strong. 

My  Uncle  Hirsh's  leaving  soon.  My 
mother  fell  and  hert  her  knee  last  night 
when  she  was  sledding.  The  other 
children  just  came  from  sledding  now 
and  I  am  soon  going  to  bed.  We  got 
some  company  now.  I  am  taking  some 
milk  to  school  tomorrow. 

I  am  drinking  a  lot  of  milk.  My 
mother  got  a  pretty  light  on  her  table. 

I  hope  you  are  not  sick,  excuse  my 
writing  now  this  is  a  very  long  while 
we  got  to  kittens  and  they  drink  milk. 
I  got  a  nice  dress  for  Cristhams.  I  got 
nice  pockets  books  and  now  I  must  clous 
good  night. 

A  young  resident  of  West  Chester,  Pa., 
writes  in  a  letter: 

"The  boys  said,  "Let's  have  a  Health 
Club,  and  the  girls  said  let's  have  meet- 
ings on  Friday." 

Johnny  Milk  followed  this  up  and 
ui>on  asking  for  further  information 
about  the  progress  of  tiie  club  received 
the  following. 

Dear  Johnny: 

"I  got  your  letter  and  please  with  it.  I 
showed  it  to  the  members  of  our  club 
and  they  said  I  should  be  Pres.  They 
said  they  would  like  to  have  an  pin  and 
some  pictures  because  we  have  a  room. 
We  have  a  health  day  which  is  on  Satur- 
day. Each  memmber  gets  a  glass  of 
milk  and  they  have  exercises  for  about 
10  minutes.  Helen  wrote  the  minutes 
<'md  here  they  are. 

"The  meeting  of  the  Health  Club  was 
held  on  Feb.  1,  1925.  the  meeting  was 
opened  by  our  Pres:  Clarence,  by  giv- 
ing rules  for  our  Health  Club.  F^ch  of 
us  took  part  in  reading  verses  in  the 
Bible. 

We  were  also  talking  about  a  Valen- 
tine Party.  We  decided  to  have  Satur- 
day for  health  day  in  which  we  each 
have  a  glass  of  milk  and  exercises  for 
about  10  or  15  minutes." 

P.  S.  There  are  eight  memmbers  of 
our  club. 

Yours  truly, 
Pres. 

Another  letter  from  the  little  lady 
from  Paradise  shows  she  is  still  interest- 
ed in  milk. 

Dear  Johnny  Milk: 

"I  thank  you  very  much  four  thoes 
l)ooks  that  you  gave  me  T  took  them  to 
school  and  the  teacher  read  them  too  the 
children  and  they  liked  them  very  much. 
I  was  going  to  go  away  put  it  rained  and 
we   could   not   go.       Anna  are  playing 


Cow  gives  16,255  lbs.of  milk 

and  ^318.  Frofii  in  one  year 
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WRITE  us  for  full  information  regarding  Purina  Cow 
Chow,  and  for  a  free  copy  of  the  100-page  Purina 
Cow  Book.  Order  Purina  Cow  Chow  from  the  feed 
dealer  with  the  red,  white  and  blue  checkerboard  sign. 


PURINA  MILLS,  854  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

S«rmn  Buay  MiUa  Located  for  Sarvica 
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cards.  I  played  one  game  and  at's  all. 
I  got  forty-three  valentines  I  got  four 
books  and  I  and  read  them  all  one  is 
about  three  little  kittens  and  the  other 
is  Cinderlla  and  you  now  the  other  too 
are  about  you.  I  hope  you  are  sick.  I 
had  my  tonsils  and  onids  took  out  I  did 
not  have  any  breakfast  or  no  dinner  or 
no  supper  and  the  nese  day  I  came  home 
and  I  could  not  walk.  I  came  home  a 
automobile.  Mother  and  father  went  to 
lancaster  last  night  Be  a  good  boy. 
father  does  not  hit  cold  now.    When  is 


your  birthday?  My  is  the  24  of  April. 
I  weight  6  and  a  quarter.  I  got  a  new 
coat  and  a  new  gloves  and  a  hat.  I  still 
drink  milk.  Mother  said  that  1  am  get- 
ting fat  so  do  1  think. 

Good  by 

Your's  turly. 

Johnny  Milk  welcomes  letters  from  his 
little  friends  and  is  glad  to  know  that 
they  are  interested  in  milk  and  in  their 
own  health.  He  would  like  to  get  more 
letteri  from  boys  and  girU. 


There  are  now  more  than  12,000  co- 
operative marketing  organizations  in  the 
United  States  with  a  total  membership 
of  about  2,0(X),000  farmers  and  d  >ing  an 
annual  business  of  more  than  $2,500,- 
000,000.  Records  show  that  70  per  cent 
of  all  the  associations  are  in  the  12  North 
Central  States,  which  include  the  great 
corn  and  wheat  producing  areas.  Six 
per  cent,  of  the  organizations  are  in  the 
three  Pacific  Coast  States. 
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Read  what  these 
Dairymen  say  about  the 

DE  LAVAL  MILKER 

after  4  years'  use 


"I  have  used  my  Dc  Laval  Milker  nearly  four 
years  and  it  has  given  perfect  satisfaction.  I  have  a 
herd  of  1  5  Holstein  cows  which  I  take  care  of  my- 
self. They  are  averaging  me  10,000  lbs.  of  milk 
and  300  lbs.  of  butter-fat  per  year.  If  they  were 
not  well  milked  they  could  not  do  that."— J.  A. 
Griffith.  Sheffield.  Mass. 


"The  De  Laval  Milker  has  given  the  best  of 
service  and  has  not  missed  a  milking  since  May,  1920, 
and  we  have  not  had  one  case  of  udder  or  any  other 
bag  trouble  whatever;  not  even  as  much  as  a  caked 
quarter  since  we  have  used  it.  We  are  also  using  a 
De  Laval  Separator  and  it  is  giving  the  best  of  ser- 
vice."— T.  J.  Messinger,  Columbus.  Pa. 


"We  have  used  our  Dc  Laval  Milker  since  1921 
and  have  not  missed  a  day  yet.  It  works  as  regular 
and  safe  and  sure  as  a  self-binder," — Will  E.  Bicknese, 
Elmhurst,  III. 


"I  have  used  my  De  Laval  Milker  nearly  five  years 
and  would  not  know  what  to  do  without  it;  should 
probably  sell  the  cows.  I  milk  from  15  to  18  cows." 
— F.  B.  Randall    Mt.  Sinai.  N.  Y. 


"I  have  had  my  Dc  Laval  Milker  five  years  and 
have  had  no  trouble  at  all  with  it.  My  two  boys. 
12  and  10  years  old,  can  milk  just  as  well  as  I  can 
with  it.  and  I  think  it  is  the  best  on  the  market." — 
A/arft  Bogart,  Columbus  Grove.  Ohio. 


"I  am  satisfied  with  the  De  Laval  Milker;  it  is 
the  best  milker  I  know  of.  We  have  had  no  trouble 
with  it  whatever  in  four  years.  It  is  easy  to  clean, 
and  I  like  it  better  than  any  machine  I  ever  saw.  I  am 
milking  my  cows  up  to  the  time  they  go  dry." — M. 
Grasser.  Marinett.   Wis. 


"We  have  been  using  the  Dc  Laval  Milking 
Machine  since  January,  1918.  We  arc  milking  from 
40  to  50  cows  and  our  four  units  give  entire  satis- 
faction."— A.  Perregaux,  Providence,  R.  J. 


"We  have  used  the  De  Laval  Milker  over  four 
years  to  milk  from  15  to  18  cows.  It  has  done  all 
claimed  for  it.  I  can  earnestly  say  it  has  not  failed 
on  a  single  milking  since  the  machine  was  bought." 
— Joe  B.    Weaver.   Barrs  Mills,   Ohio. 


"We  have  been  using  a  De  Laval  Milker  for  the 
past  four  years  and  have  not  missed  a  milking  so  far." 
— C.  H.  Brandt,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


"I  have  been  using  the  De  Laval  Milker  for 
about  4J/^  years.  It  has  given  entire  satisfaction  and 
is  running  perfectly  now.  The  upkeep  has  been 
small."— i4.  B.  Wood,  Bath,  N.  H. 


"In  regard  to  our  Dc  Laval  Milker,  we  have 
always  been  delighted  with  it.  We  have  had  it  about 
four  years  and  it  works  as  well  as  it  did  the  first  day." 
R.   A.   Park,   Kalamazoo,   Mich. 


"My  De  Laval  Milker  after  five  years'  use  is  all 
O.  K.  and  doing  as  good  work  as  it  did  at  the 
start.  ' — A.  E.   Russell,   Windsor,   Vermont. 


"I  have  used  a  De  Laval  Milker  for  five  years 
and  like  it  very  much.  Am  milking  40  cows  and 
would  not  try  to  farm  without  one." — Burton  Hier, 
Proctor.   Vermont. 


"Have  been  using  the  Dc  Laval  Milker  for  almost 
four  years  at  very  little  expense.  Am  milking  21 
cows  in  40  minutes.  Cows  seem  to  like  it  better 
than  hand  milking  and  I  believe  they  milk  better,,  for 
it  is  hard  to  get  a  hand  to  milk  a  cow  dry.  Am  still 
using  the  same  rubbers  that  came  on  the  machine." — 
R.  P.  McLoughlin.  Madison.  Ind. 


"My  De  Laval  is  now  giving  and  always  has 
given  perfect  satisfaction.  I  have  a  3-unit  outfit  and 
have  used  it  since  March  1921  twice  daily." — P.  E. 
Buckey.  New  Windsor.  Md. 


"I  am  more  than  pleased  with  the  De  Laval 
Milker.  This  milker  has  been  used  for  four  years  and 
never  failed  to  work  for  me.  The  cows  like  it  as 
well  as  I  do.  The  cost  of  operating  it  is  very  small." 
— F.  A.  Wissman,  Quincy,  III. 


Thousands  of  other  Dc  Laval  Milker  users  are 
just  as  enthusiastic  in  their  praise.  If  you  are  milk- 
ing ten  or  more  cows  by  hand  you  can  soon  pay  for 
a  Dc  Laval  in  time  saved  and  extra  milk  of  better 
quality   produced.      Sold  on   easy  terms. 

Send  coupon  for  full  information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO..  DEPT.  9829. 
165  B'way,  New  York;   29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

Send  me  your  Milker  D  Separator     D  catalog   (check 
which) . 


"I  have  used  the  Dc  Laval  Milker  for  nearly 
five  years.  It  has  given  me  complete  satisfaction  and 
has  never  once  failed  me.  I  can  say  the  Dc  Laval  Way 
is  absolutely  'The  Better  Way  of  Milking.'  It  is  also 
'The  milker  that  pleases  the  cow,'  and  no  dairyman 
can  afford  to  be  without  it." — Simon  N.  Hertzler, 
Mount  Joy,   Pa. 


"We  arc  using  the  De  Laval  Milker,  and  also 
Separator,  and  like  them  both.  We  have  used  the 
milker  more  than  six  years,  and  it  has  milked  365 
days  in  the  year  without  a  miss,  except  for  two  milk- 
ings — and  that  was  not  the  fault  of  the  milker." — R. 
W.  Mitchell,  Auroraville.  Wis. 
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The  annual  spring  conference  of  the 
Advisory  Board  and  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Philadelphia  Inter'-State 
Dairy  Council  was  held  on  Friday,  April 
3rd,  at  the  offices  of  the  council,  Boyer- 
town  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Seventy  five  persons  attended  the  con- 
ference, which  was  presided  over  by  H. 
D.  AUebach,  vice  president  of  the  coun- 
cil. 

The  executive  conunittee  held  its 
usual  .spring  meeting  at  4  P.  M.  Current 
reports  were  received  and  routine  busi- 
ness transacted. 

The  following  members  were  elected  to 
.serve  on  the  Advisory  Council,  during 
tiie  current  year: 

Dr.  Clyde  L.  King,  Chairman;  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commonwealth, 

Mrs,  Henrietta  Calvin,  Supervisor  of 
Home  Economics. 

Mrs.  George  Wertsner,  Vice  President 
of  the  Home  and  School  League. 

Julia  Wade  Abbott,  Director  of  Kin- 
dergartens. 

]3r.  Wilmer  Krusen,  Director,  Phila- 
(h'lphiu    Department    of    Public    Health. 

Dr.  Charles  Miner,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  C.  J.  Bryan,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Camden. 

Dr.  Edwin  W.  Adams,  Principal  of 
I'liiladelphia   Normal  Schools. 

Madge  T,  Bogart,  Home  Economics 
I'.xtension,  State  College. 

Ida  S.  Harrington,  Home  Economics. 

Dr  Emily  Bacon,  Children's  Hospital. 

Miss  Anna  B.  Pratt,  Director  White- 
Williams  Foundation. 

Dr.  Joseph  Willits,  University  of  Penn- 
sjivania. 

Dr.  Carlson  Ryan,  Professor  of  Edu- 
<  ation,  Swarthmore. 

Miss  Louise  Johnson,  Head  Nurse, 
i'liiladelphia  Schools. 

Dr.   Charles    Keene,  Director,   Bureai 

C'ealth  Education,  Penna. 
Mrs.     Wm.     E.     Lingelbach,     Member 
Hoard  of  Eklucation. 

Mrs.  S.  Blair  Luckie,  Federation  Wo- 
men's Clubs;  Board  of  Education, 
Chester. 

The  joint  session  was  called  to  order 
at  five  P.  M.  when  Mr.  Balderston, 
Iriefly  outlined  the  past  policies  and  fu- 
ture program  of  the  council  work. 

Miss  Aubyn  Chinn,  gave  a  report  of 
tlif  nutrition  department. 

The  following  statistics  were  pre- 
sented: 

Statistical  Report 

1924 
No.  of  schools  reached . . .        200 

No.  of  stories  told 1,009 

No.  of  plays  given 122 

No.  of  children  reached.  .1894266 
No.  of  adults  reached  . . .     4,003 


POLICIES  AND  PROC  ../yMS  DISCUSSED 


Milk  Service 
Milk   service   has   been    introduced    in 
some  schools  in  Philadelphia  and  Cam- 
den, and  throughout  the  following  school 
systems: 


Normal  Schools  and  Universities 
Regular   programs,    demonstating    the 
work  of  the  Dairy  Council  and  the  ma- 
terial it  has  to  offer  teachers,  have  been 
conducted     in     the     following     normal 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  panels  that  arc  used  in  normal  schools, 
universities  and  teacher  training  schools  to  interest  teachers  in  their 
own  health  and  to  illustrate  material  that  is  available  from  the  Dairy 
Council  for  health  teaching  in  the  public  school. 

There  are  six  panels  in  the  series.  They  are  used  one  each  week 
for  six  weeks.  With  each  panel  an  appropriate  piece  of  literature  is 
distributed. 
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schools,  universities  and  teacher  training 
schools: 

School  of  Education,  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

School  of  Social  Service,  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Drexel  Institute. 


Temple  University,  Home  Economics 
Department. 

Trenton  State  Normal  School. 

Glassboro  State  Normal  School. 

West  Chester  State  Normal  School. 

Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York  (Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood's 
Graduate  Class). 

School  of  Ethical  Culture,  New  York 
City. 

Miss  Myrtle  L.  Barger,  of  the  Nutri- 
tion Department,  outlined  the  work  in 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  particularly  in  connec- 
tion with  "Factory  Work." 

Louise  Elmore  Northup,  of  the  same 
department,  outlined  the  methods  of  con- 
ducting "Food  Demonstrations  and  the 
results  obtained,  an  average  of  over  100 
persons  have  attended  each  demonstra- 
tion the  past  year. 

Angeline  V.  Keenan,  in  outlining  the 
work  in  Glassboro,  N.  J.,  presented  as  a 
outline  of  the  general  program,  which 
indicates  the  .scope  of  this  class  of  work. 

**How  To  Put  Over  a  Health  Program 
In  Your  School" 
Accordingly    the    progruni    below    was 
approved  and  has  been  presented  to  all 
the  students  ^300)  this  year. 

I.  Be   Healthy  Yourself   (The  Relation 
of  Foods  to  Health) 

Teeth  and  Health 

Frances  Hoag.  February  2()tli,  1925. 

Factors  Related  to  Health 

"Putting    Pep    in    Your    Motor" 

A.  V.  Keenan,  March  5th,  1925 

II.  Make  Health   Attractive  to  Parents 
and  Children. 

"The  Foreign  Play" 

Health  Dramatics 

Del  Rose  Macan,  March  12th,  1925 

III.  Correlate  Health  With  Other  Sub- 
jects, 

Aubyn  Chinn,  March  19th,  1925 

IV.  Practice  Health  in  School 

"Doll   Play",   Children   of   Model   School 

Make  Health  a   Habit 

A.  V.  Keenan,  March  2Gth,  1925 

In  addition  to  the  above  program 
which  was  given  to  the  whole  student 
body  in  the  auditorium,  there  have  been 
three  after-school  meetings  for  those  who 
wished  to  acquaint  theni.selves  with  the 
short  plays.     About  75  girls  attended. 

March  11 — Foreign  Play  rehearsal. 

March  24— Four  Short  Plays  (How 
Milk  is  Made,  Eating  Milk, 
Following  the  Milk  Can, 
Milk  for  the  Whole  World.) 

March  25 — Six  Year  Molar  Play. 
Health  in  Toyland. 

Five  students  in  the  Applied  Science 
class  are  evolving  devices  for  teaching 
the  various  factors  related  to  health. 
These  students  are  coming  to  the  Dairy 
Council  office,  Saturday  morning,  April 
18th,  to  see  a  demonstration  of  the  series 

(Continued  on  page  9) 
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JUDGING  A  COW  FROM  A  FARMER'S  STANDPOINT 

C.  A.  WILSON,  Quality  Control  Department,  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 


The  dairy  cow  furnislu's  a  market  for 
fjirm  crops  that  otherwise  would  be  hard 
lo  dispose  of  because  of  their  bulk  and 
Iheir  restricted  use.  She  may  be  fairly 
described  as  a  manufacturing  plant  which 
produces  a  finished  i)roduct. 

In  selecting  a  dairy  cow  one  should 
bear  in  mind  the  function  of  economic 
prouucijon.  Siie  must  i)e  abie  io  lake  on 
and  digest  a  lot  of  raw  materials  tliat 
would  be  hard  to  market  as  such.  She 
must  have  the  "apparatus"  for  secreting 
this  material  in  the  form  of  milk.  This 
all  means  that  the  cow  must  have  a 
well  devel(»i)ed  digestive  system,  a  strong 
constitution.a  sufficient  mammary  system 
and  a  marked  dairy  temperament.  These 
are  not  all  the  needs  of  a  good  dairy  cow, 
hut  they  represent  tie  tilings  that  must 
be  present  in  every  dairy  cow. 

Feeding  capacity  is  indicated  by  a  lar^e 
barrel.  If  a  cow  is  g)ing  to  handle  a  lot 
of  food  she  must  have  room  f«)r  that 
food.  This  room  is  obtained  by  length 
of  body,  width  in  the  rear  part  of  the 
barrel  and  depth  throughout.  A  dairy 
ci)w  must  be  long  from  shoulders  to  iiips, 
she  must  be  wide  across  from  hii)-i;oint 
to  hip-point,  and  deep  from  the  rear  of 
the  loin  to  the  i)ase  of  the  abdomen.  The 
loin  should  be  broad  and  level — not  slo))- 
ing.  If  the  loin  is  slojjing  the  rear  ribs 
will  spring  downward,  giving  a  flatness 
to  the  barrel.  If  the  loin  is  broad  and 
level  the  ribs  will  sjiring  outward,  giving 
more  rounded  shape  to  the  barrel  and 
a  greater  capacity.  The  rear  ribs  should 
be  flat  and  wide  ajjart — one  should  be 
able  to  put  three  fingers  between  the  last 
two  ribs — and  they  should  have  great 
length. 

Constitution.  A  strong  constitution  is 
indicated  by  great  chest  capacity,  great 
depth  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  body 
just  back  of  the  forelegs,  thickness 
through  the  body  in  this  region,  width 
on  the  floor  of  the  chest  and  fullness  at 
the  elbows.  Just  as  the  rear  ribs  should 
spring  out,  so  should  the  fore  ribs  spring 
out  just  back  of  the  slmulders.  Too 
much  narrowness  in  the  regi  )n  of  the 
crops  makes  a  smaller  chest  cavity,  which 
means  less  heart  and  lung  room.  With 
this  strength  of  fore  rib,  look  for  a  rough 


shoulder.  'J'he  shoulder  itself  should  be 
smooth  and  the  backbone  should  extcn;! 
above  the  shoulder  blades.  A  fullness  of 
flesh  between  the  blades  is  not  d;  sired 
except  in  dry  cows  that  are  being  well 
fed  for  their  next  lactation  period.  Large 
nostrils  indicate  a  strong  constitution. 
If  the  nostrils  are  small  we  often  find 
..n    uiuieveioped   ciiest. 

Mammary  System.  To  secrete  much 
milk  a  cow  must  have  a  well  developed 
mammary  system.  The  udder  must  be 
large  and  of  the  right  quality.  If  one 
could  see  the  cow's  udder  before  and 
after  milking,  one  could  readily  judge  the 
(juality — the  udder  that  milks  away  well 
is  of  good  quality,  being  elastic  and  free 
from  fibrous  tissue.  One  can  also  judge 
the  qualitj'  of  the  udder  by  jir.  ssing  it 
between  the  hands.  If  the  udder  is  soft 
it  is  of  the  best  quality.  The  udtler 
should  be  long  between  the  rear  and 
front  attachments.  It  should  extend 
high  between  the  thighs  and  be  well  filled 
in  the  fore  quarters.  The  division  be- 
tween the  halves  should  never  be  marked 
too  nmch.  If  one  quarter  is  smaller  than 
the  other  it  indicates  that  at  s:)me  time 
there  has  been  an  aflFection  more  serioiis 
in  the  small  quarter.  The  teats  should 
be  large  enough  for  good  hand  milking 
and  the  milk  should  be  easily  drawn. 
The  teats  should  be  squarely  placed  in 
the  center  of  each  quarter  of  the  udder 
which  it  serves. 

Milk  Veins.  The  milk  veins  are  the 
large  veins  running  forward  from  the 
udder  upon  the  lower  surface  of  the  ab- 
donuMi.  They  carry  the  blood  from  the 
udder.  These  veins  should  be  large,  long- 
branched  and  netted,  and  should  enter 
the  abdominal  wall  through  large  orifices 
called  "milk  wells".  The  size  of  these 
indicate  their  carrying  capacity.  If  they 
are  large  it  indicates  that  a  large  amount 
of  blood  is  passing  through  the  udder 
and  there  is  the  opportunity  for  a  large 
milk  secretion.  The  milk  wells  should 
be  large.  Their  size  is  a  true  measure  of 
the  milk  vein.  If  the  end  of  the  vein  is 
forked  we  may  have  two  or  three  milk 
wells.     This  is  desirable. 

Rump.  The  shape  and  attachment  of 
the  udder  is   largely  determined  by  the 


conformation  of  the  rump  of  the  cow. 
The  length  of  the  udder  is  determined 
by  the  length  of  the  rump — a  short 
rump,  a  short  udder,  A  drooping  rump 
naturally  is  accompanied  by  an  udder 
with  under-developed  forequarters.  If  a 
cow  is  narrow  at  the  pins  she  cannot 
have  as  much  room  in  the  twist  for  a 
highly  attached  and  wide  udder. 

Dairy  Temperament.  Dairy  tempera- 
ment is  an  absolute  essential  in  a  dairy 
cow.  In  regards  to  constitution  and 
capacity,  the  beef  and  the  dairy  cow  are 
much  alike.  The  beef  animal  has  a  dis- 
p-osition  to  make  flesh,  while  the  dairy 
animal  has  a  tendency  to  make  milk. 
This  dairy  temjierament  is  shown  in 
many  ways:  natural  leanness  through- 
out, long  head  from  the  eyes  down,  clean 
cut  about  the  face,  broad  forehead — 
somewhat  dished  (this  shows  good  breed- 
ing), eyes  full  and  prominent,  and  the 
neck  long  and  lean.  The  dairy  cow  must 
show  everywhere  a  freedom  from  meat 
carrying  tendencies,  so  a  light  loin,  a  thin 
thigh  and  an  open  twist  are  always 
sought,  as  well  as  an  open  jointed  back 
bone. 

Quality  of  Hair  and  Hide,  and  Quality 
of  Bone.  The  skin  siiould  be  lo  se  and 
fairly  thin.  It  should  be  such  that  one 
could  i)ick  up  a  handfid  on  the  last  rib, 
A  heavy  skin  that  lies  tightly  indicates 
an  excess  of  fibrous  tissue.  It  is  ac- 
companied by  c  arse  hair,  and  these  two 
things  are  seldom  found  in  a  highly 
efficient  dairy  cow.  The  hair  should  be 
fine,  short  and  oily.  The  bone  should  be 
smooth  and  fine.  Fine  shanks  and  skins, 
fine  loins,  fineness  of  horn  and  feidom 
from  grossness  in  the  shoulder  or  hooks, 
and  fineness  of  the  tail  are  all  indicative 
of  the  correct  quality  of  bone.  A  cow 
that  is  coarse  in  these  parts  is  almost 
certain  to  give  less  returns  in  milk  for 
the  amount  of  feed  consumed. 

Size.  Within  each  breed,  size  is  very 
important.  First,  because  a  large  cow 
occupies  very  little  more  space  in  the 
dairy  than  does  a  smaller  one;  second, 
because  a  large  cow  is  usually  a  more 
efficient  machine  for  the  production  of 
milk  than  the  smaller  cow;  and  third, 
because  when  the  productive  days  of  a 


cow  are  over  the  large  cow  can  be  sal- 
vaged to  better  advantage  through  the 
meat  markets  than  can  the  smal.er  cow. 
Every  effort  should  he  made  to  have  t^ie 
dairy  cow  as  large,  or  larger,  tlian  the 
average  for  the  particular  breed  which 
she  represents. 

Appearance.  Every  animal  sliould 
liave  a  straiglit,  strong  top-bne.  It  adds 
lo  the  appearance,  and  beauty  helps  to 
find  a  market  for  almost  eve/ything. 
Weakness  in  the  middle  of  the  back  and 
droojnng  rump  are  objected  to.  A  cow 
with  a  weak  hack,  tires  more  easily  and 
is  a  less  useful  cow.  The  dairy  ci.w 
should  be  low-set.  This  is  not  so  much 
a  matter  of  long  or  short  legs  as  it  is  of 
body  depth.  The  high-set  cow  has  a 
shallow  body  and  is  a  slower  maturing 
tyi)e.  She  is  also  harder  to  feed  i)ro- 
I>erly.  The  low-set  cow  is  low-set  be- 
cause her  body  is  deep  and  her  chest  is 
well  let  down  between  her  forelegs. 
Style  is  very  important.  A  cow  sliould 
be  stylish — she  should  carry  her  head 
erect,  walk  in  a  dignified  manner  and 
be  active.  In  standing,  a  cow  pleases 
most  when  her  legs  are  placed  accurately 
beneath  her.  That  correctness  should 
always  be  sought.  Her  total  length  must 
be  proportionate  to  her  dejith  and  width. 
All  parts  must  he  in  harmony.  The 
hngth  of  neck,  body  and  rump  must  be 
lu-ojmrtionate.  I'roportion  is  as  essential 
in  the  appearance  of  a  cow  as  it  is  in 
man. 

Heifers.  Not  much  need  be  said  re- 
garding the  judfiing  of  dairy  heifers. 
The  requirements  in  milch  cows  are 
sought  in  heifers — capacity,  constitution, 
mammary  system,  rump  formation,  dairy 
temperament,  quality  of  hair  and  hide, 
fjuality  of  bone,  size  and  ai)pearance — 
and  it  is  astonishing  how  the  character- 
istics of  the  mature  cow  are  fore- 
shadowed in  the  calf. 

The  good  dairyman  loves  his  cattle. 
They  are  always  on  his  mind.  By  day 
he  works  for  them,  in  his  leisure  he  talks 
<}{  them  and  at  night  they  fill  his  dreams, 
lie  spends  his  rainy  days  in  the  c  )W 
stable,  and  to  the  man  who  c  intinues 
to  study  cattle,  new  facts  concerning 
them  are  constantly  revealed. 


MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES  MARKETING  OFFICIALS  MEET 


Marketing  requirements  as  a  factor  in 
production  .programs,  was  the  general 
theme  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Conference 
of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  Marketing 
Officials  which  held  an  all  day  meeting 
in  the  Philadelphia  headquarters  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, on  Wednesday,  March  18,  1925. 

The  meeting  which  was  very  well  at- 
tended   by   representatives    and    officials 

was  presided  over  by  Alexis  L.  Clark,  of 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  president  of  the  body. 

The  morning  session  was  addressed  by 
Dr.  C.  W.  Werhurton,  Director  of  Ex- 
tension Work,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture, 

Local  production  and  consumption  sur- 
veys were  discussed  by  R.  B,  Dunlap, 
A.  C,  Berger,  A.  R,  Eldred  and  others. 

The  subject  was  also  discussed  by  A. 
C.  Waller,  Federal  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics. 

"Standards  for  Eastern   Beef  Produc- 


tion" were  discussed  by  C.  V.  Whaltin, 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Agriculture  and 
others. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  EUwood 
Douglass,  Mercer  County,  N.  J,,  made  an 
address  on  "Adjusting  the  New  Jersey 
Potato  Industry  to  Market  Require- 
ments." 

Dr.  M.  A.  Jull,  Senior  Poultry  Hus- 
bandman Federal  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry made  an  address  on  the  "Adjust- 
ing of  Poultry  Breeding  Business  to  Meet 
Changing  Demands."  "Poultry  Regis- 
tration, Certification,  Accreditation,  etc.," 
was  discussed  in  ten  minute  talks  by 
Ray  G.  Jones,  Extension  Poultry  Specia- 
list, Connecticut  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege; E.,  J.  Lawless,  Pennsylvania  Bureau 
of  Markets;  Paul  B.  Bennetch,  New 
Jersey  Bureau  of  Markets  and  Prof. 
Powell,  of  Cornell  University,  Robert  B. 
Slocum,  Federal  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  presented  a  proposed  "Pro- 
gram of  Egg  Standardization";  Prof.  F. 
B    Bomberger,  Maryland  State  Agricul- 


tural College  made  an  address  on  "Mar- 
ket Preferment  as  a  Final  Objective  in 
the  Agricultural  Production  Enterprizes." 

The  Evening  Session 

"Measuring  Market  Requirements",  a 
tojjic  of  exceptional  importance  was  dis- 
cussed by  William  P.  Hedden,  of  the 
"Port  of  New  York  Authorities"  who 
discussed  the  surveys  made  in  the  sup- 
ply of  vegetable  products  for  consump- 
tion in  the  Metropolitan  area. 

Dr.  J.  Clyde  Marquis,  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
I'artment  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
discussed  the  recent  survey  of  milk  con- 
sumption in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and 
su»»urban  districts,  which  he  said  was 
extremely  valuable  from  the  view-point 
in  modeling  future  plans  and  publicity 
in  connection  with  the  popular  demand. 

"Recent  Progress  in  Meeting  Milk 
Market  Demands"  was  considered  and 
discussed  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Ross,  New  York 
State  Agricultural  College. 

"Supply  and  demand  in  milk  produc- 
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tion  can  be  best  adjusted  at  the  source. 
The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion, has  made  great  strides  in  its  work 
nf  adjusting  production  to  meet  the  de- 
mand." 'I 

He  showed  from  the  surveys  made  by 
liiiii  in  the  Chicago  market  that  the  pro- 
bable consumi)tion  of  fluid  milk  can  be 
closely  estimated  some  time  in  advance. 
Dealers  must  plan  to  meet  the  consump- 
tive fluctuations  and  carry  sufficient  sur- 
plus to  cover  this  demand. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  Saturday  and 
Sunday  surplus,  temperature  and  vaca- 
tion periods  show  the  widest  varia- 
•  ion  in  consumptive  requirements. 

R.  W.  Balderston,  secretary  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council, 
s|)oke  of  the  value  of  the  consumer 
demand  surveys.  The  recent  survey  in 
the  Philadelphia  district  had  resulted  in 
material  changes  in  the  Dairy  Council 
service  to  more  closely  conform  with  the 
demand  shown  by  the  result  of  the  in- 
vestigation." 


{ 


DAIRYMEN,  NOT  OLEOMARGARINE  MANUFACTURERS,  ARE  FRIENDS  OF  THE  SOUTH^ 


By  M.  D.  MUNN,  President  National  Dairy  Council 


Recent  associated  press  dispatches, 
published  in  the  daily  press  of  the  coun- 
try, state  that  the  Southern  states  have 
been  urg.d  by  a  group  of  govern  irs  to 
unite  in  opi)osition  to  the  passage  of 
various  state  legislation,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  prevent  oleomargarine  manu- 
facturers from  using  dairy  terms,  such 
as    "cows",    "cream,"    "milk"    and    other 

generic  dairy  terms,  for  the  evident  pur- 
„    ^e   »_,... 4:.,..    :»,    4-1, „   ....1.1:  .    ..^:»,]    4-1.-, 
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impression  that  oleomargarine  is  a  dairy 
product.  Such  legislation  also  requiring 
those  selling  oleomargarine  in  stores  or 
sii]>i)lying  it  for  tlie  table  in  hotels,  res- 
taurants and  other  public  e  iting  plac  s 
to  display  notices  stating  that  oleomar- 
garine is  sold  or  served  in  such  places, 
and  in  some  instances  such  legislation 
nqiiiring  that  a  license  be  t.'.ken  out  by 
anyone  selling  oleomargarine  within  the 
state.  'I'lic  o])i)osition  of  thf  se  governors 
(if  Southern  statis,  wliich  the  article 
states  are  ten  in  number,  is  based  on  the 
claim  that  such  legislation  would  tax 
oleomargarine  in  a  manner  that  wou'd 
seriously  impair  the  cottonseed  oil  in- 
dustry and  result  in  great  damage  and 
loss  to  the  cotbm  growers  of  the  South. 
From  this  article  thus  published  broad- 
cast by  the  associated  press,  it  is  evident 
that  someone  is  trying  to  arouse  the  cot- 
ton growers  of  the  South  to  aid  some 
particular  selfish  interest  in  defeating 
legislation  which  would  compel  straight- 
forward, legitimate  conduct  on  the  part 
of  certain  manufacturers,  sellers  and 
users  of  oleomargarine. 


From  information  coming  to  the  Na- 
tional   Dairy    Council,    we    believe    that 
this  effort  to  secure  otiicial  oi)posili  jn  to 
legislation  regulating  and  contr.iUing  the 
manufacture   and   sale  of  oleomargarine 
is  started  and  supported  by  oleomargar- 
ine   manufacturers;    and    that    they    are 
endeavoring    to    arouse    this    opposition 
upon  either  misrepresentation  of  facts  or 
a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  real  facts  as 
to  what  effect,  if  any,  such  legislation  will 
have  upon  cotton  growers  of  the  South, 
i-ci  u»  M-f  \\  iicil  iiic  ifui  ictci.&  ttre.     ive- 
cording  to  the  annual  report  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Departim  nt  of  the  federal 
government    for   the    fiscal    year    ending 
June    30,    1924,    tl.ere    was    used    in    the 
manufacture    of    oleomargarine    in    this 
country    t:i)t,700,000    jiounds    of    various 
kinds  of  cils.     Of  these  oils  the  largest 
amount    was    coconut    oil,    and    in    the 
mjinufacture  of  oleomargarine  only  about 
16  per  c(  nt.  <;f  these  oils  was  cottonseed 
oil.     The  va'ue  of  this  c  )ttons(  ed  oil  thus 
in  the  mrnufaeture  of  (!leoniarp:arine  to 
the  cotton  growers  in  the  S  )uth  was  less 
than    two   and  oni'-half    million   dollars; 
that  (luring  the  same  jicriod, during  which 
the  oleomargarine  manufacturers  of  this 
country  used  this  small  amount  of  cot- 
tonseed  oil  in  the  manufacture  of  oleo- 
margarine, the  dairy  farmers  of  the  dairy 
sections   of  this   country,  and   in   whose 
interc^st  this  legislation  is  asked,  paid  to 
the  cotton  growers  of  the  S)uth  for  cot- 
tonseed   meal    and   cottonseed    cake    to- 
gether   with    cottonseed    hulls    to    feed 
their  dairy  cows,  more  than  $38,000,000, 
or  nearly  twenty  times  as  much  as  the 
manufacturers     of     oleomargarine     who 


would  be  affected  by  such  legislation, 
paid  for  the  small  quantity  of  cottonseed 
oil  used  in  the  manufacture  of  oleomar- 
garine. 

From  these  figures  it  would  appear  that 
the  real  benefactors  of  the  cotton  growers 
in  the  use  of  their  by-pr;;ducts  are  the 
dairy  farmers  of  this  country,  and  not 
the  oleomargarine  manufacturers;  an  I 
that  these  cotton  growers  should  be  co- 
operating with  the  dairy  fanners  of  this 

country  in  an  effort  to  protect  the  dairy 
II  1  1  .  II*  It 
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manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomargarine 
rather  than  to  be  influenced  by  misin- 
formed official  action  in  ojiposition  to 
such   legislation. 

As  the  dairy  industry  develo))s,  and 
more  milk  and  dairy  pr,  ducts  are  con- 
sumed, so  much  more  will  cotton-seed 
meal  and  other  by-products  of  the  cot- 
tonseed be  in  demand  and  used  by  the 
dairy  farmers  of  this  country.  It  is 
directly  in  the  interests  of  the  cotton 
growers  of  the  South  to  helj)  develop  the 
dairy  industry  as  a  means  of  more  ex- 
tended use  of  these  by-products,  and  not 
Tctard  its  development  by  supporting 
efforts  to  defeat  legislation  which  pro- 
tects the  dairy  industry  against  the  ac- 
tion and  invasions  of  the  manufacturers 
of  oleomargarine  who  are  us'ng  so  much 
of  coconut  oil  and  products  from  foreign 
countries  and  islands,  and  so  little  of 
cottonseed  oil  in  the  manufacture  of 
oleomargarine. 

The  manufacturers  of  oleomargarine 
have  for  years  attempted  to  use  the  in- 
fluence of  the  cotton  growers  of  the 
South   to  further  their  ends   in  relation 


to  a  tariff  on  foreign  oils,  but  also  in 
relation  to  any  effort  to  properly  regu- 
late and  control  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  oleomargarine. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  intelligent 
growers  of  cotton  in  the  Southern  states 
should  know  the  facts  and  realize  where 
their  real  Interests  lie.  Tlie  present 
agitation  among  Southern  governors  to 
oppose  this  legislation  is  (inly  an  )ther 
evidence  of  how  certain  manufacturers 
of  oleomargarine  are  enileavoring  to  luis- 
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as  to  proper  and  necessary  regulation  of 
their   conduct.. 

The  dairy  industry  is  compelled  to 
exercise  eternal  vigilance  and  concerted 
opposition  to  various  forms  of  mislead- 
ing advertisements  and  i)ublicity  by  cer- 
tain manufacturers  of  oleomargarine 
whose  product  is  made  largely  from  coco- 
nut and  other  foreign  oils,  and  th!s  legis- 
lation now  being  urged  in  various  states 
is  made  necessary  by  reason  of  just  such 
conduct  on  their  part. 

The  dairy  industry  is  not  opposing  the 
sale  of  oleomargarine  for  just  what  it  is 
and  in  its  natural  state,  hut  the  manu- 
facturers of  this  product  have  so  often 
attempted,  and  are  now  attempting,  to 
sell  it  under  the  guise  of  butter  or  a 
dairy  jiroduct  or,  in  other  words,  as  a 
counterfeit  of  butter,  that  the  dairy  in- 
dustry is  compelled  not  only  in  its  own 
interests,  but  to  protect  the  consuming 
public  against  this  conduct,  to  support 
such  legislation. 


*Repnnt  from  the  Butter,  Cheese  and 
Egg  Journal,  MHwnukee,  Winconsin. 


CROP  VALUES  HIGHER  BUT  LIVESTOCK  LOWER  LAST  YEAR 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS  DECLINE 


The  combined  value  of  crop  and  live- 
stock production  in  the  United  States  last 
year  was  $12,404,000,000  which  was 
.$.5(),0()0,000  more  than  in  1923  when  the 
total  value  was  $12,348,000,000,  according 
to  estimates  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

The  higher  figures  for  last  year  are  due 
to  the  increased  value  of  crops  over  the 
l^receding  year,  inasmuch  as  the  value 
of  livestock  production  shows  a  decline. 

Croj)  production  had  a  farm  value  of 
$11,404,000,000  compared  with  $10,401,- 
000,000  in  1923,  but  of  this  value  some 
$4,951,000,000  worth  of  crojis  were  fed 
to  livestock  whereas  in  1923  the  value  of 
crops  fed  to  livestock  was  $4,286,000,000. 

Livestock  and  livestock  products  are 
given  a  farm  value  of  $5,951,000,000  com- 
pared  with   $6,233,000,000   the  preceding 


year,  nearly  all  animal  products  having 
decreased  in  value. 

Weighted  prices  have  been  used  in 
estimating  the  value  of  nearly  every  crop 
and  animal  product,  so  that  the  figures 
arc  more  nearly  representative  of  the 
prices  that  farmers  received  than  in  pre- 
vious years  when  the  figures  were  based 
mostly  on  December  1  prices.  The  de- 
partment points  out  also  that  the  gross 
value  of  either  crops  or  animal  products 
last  year  was  exceeded  only  in  the  years 
1917  to  1920  inclusive. 

The  value  of  the  cereal  crops  in  1924 
was  $5,220,000,000  or  45.8  per  cent,  of 
the  total  of  all  crops,  as  compared  with 
$4,138,000,000  in  1923  or  39.8  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  all  crops  in  that  year.  Every 
cereal  crop  increased  in  value  last  year. 

The  value  of  the  corn  crop  last  year 
is  placed  at  $2,890,000,000  as  compared 
with      $2,538,000,000      in      1923;      wheat 


$1,131,000,000  compared  with  $743,000,000 
and  oats  $799,000,000  compared  with 
$554,000,000. 

The  cotton  crop,  including  lint  and 
seed,  is  valued  at  $1,701,000,000  last  year 
compared  with  $1,667,000,000  in  1923. 
This  increased  value  was  due  to  larger 
production  inasmuch  as  the  average 
price  per  pound  of  cotton  lint  was  lower 
rhan  for  the  preceding  year. 

Hay  and  forage  crops  are  given  a  value 
of  $1,733,000,000  compared  with  $1,619,- 
000,000  in  1923;  the  fruit  crops  $626,000- 
000  comjiared  with  $642,000,000;  vegeta- 
bles $1,018,000,000  compared  with 
$1,169,000,000. 

Nearly  all  animal  products  declined 
in  value  as  compared  with  1923;  the 
value  of  dairy  products  being  $2,586,000,- 
000  against  $2,652,000,000  the  preceding 
year;  animals  raised  $2,267,000,000  com- 
pared   with    $2,440,000,000,    and    poultry 


products     $994,000,000     compared     with 
$1,038,000,000. 

Dairy  Products  Decrease 

A  decrease  of  $66,000,000  in  the  farm 
value  of  dairy  products  was  noted  by  the 
survey,  the  gross  value  for  1924  being 
$2,586,148,000. 

The  decrease  is  attributed  to  lower 
prices  for  all  farm  dairy  products  except 
buttermilk,  whey,  and  skim  milk. 

Whole  milk  sold  and  consumed  on 
farms  last  year  was  valued  at  $1,714,- 
000,000  compared  with  $1,750,000,000  in 
1923;  butterfat  $394,000,000  compared 
with  $415,000,000,  and  butter  made  on 
farms  $237,000,000  compared  with 
$246,000,000. 

The  average  of  prices  received  by 
farmers  for  milk  sold  for  all  purposes 
was  6.226  cents  a  quart  in  1924;  5.647 
cents  in  1923,  and  4.73  cents  in  1922. 


MORE  SILOS  NEEDED 


Dairying  is  our  largest  branch  of  agri- 
culture, and  we  must  see  to  it  that  it 
survives.  We  cannot  afford  to  surrender 
the  field  to  competitors.  Two  and  one- 
half  billion  dollars  are  paid  for  dairy 
products  annually  to  producers  in  this 
country.  The  industry  furnishes  cash 
throughout  the  year;  steady  employment 
for  old  and  young;  it  utilizes  the  cheap, 
raw  material  of  the  farm,  adds  fertility 
to  the  land,  and  promotes  frugal  and  in- 
dustrious habits,  all  of  which  are  bene- 
ficial to  all  our  people. 

The  American  dairy  farmer  can  com- 
l>ete  successfully  with  his  foreign  com- 
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petitor  providing  he  uses  good  dairy 
cows  and  feeds  them  economically.  We 
have  the  advantage  of  a  cheaper  and 
better  supply  of  raw  material,  such  as 
forage  and  grains;  we  have  a  more  fer- 
tile soil  and  a  much  cheaper  method  of 
tillage.  We  need  not  worry  over  com- 
peting with  any  country  providing  we 
use  modern,  economical  methods,  among 
which  the  silo  certainly  is  one  of  the  most 
Important. 

A  good  many  states  have  expressed 
the  ambition  to  become  prominent  in 
dairy  production.  It  is  a  commendable 
idea,  but  it  cannot  be  accomplished  with- 


out a  thorough  understanding  of  econo- 
mic production.  Wisconsin,  the  greatest 
dairy  state,  discovered  many  years  ago 
that  the  silo,  legume  hay  and  good  dairy 
cows  were  all  necessary  in  making  a  pro- 
fitable dairy  business.  Today,  Wisconsin 
has  over  100,000  silos  and  still  they  are 
the  largest  buyers  of  this  important  farm 
equipment. 

This  country  has  recently  turned  from 
a  butter  importing  to  an  exporting  na- 
tion. We  now  have  a  large  surplus  of 
butter,  and  are  forced  to  market  some  of 
it  in  foreign  lands.  As  there  is  a  duty  of 
8  cents  on  imported  butter,  we  have  lost 


10  cents  per  pound  counting  all  costs  in 
changing  from  importing  to  exporting, 
and  this  has  largely  fallen  upon  the  pro- 
ducer. Experiments  and  tests  have 
proven  that  the  silo  will  save  10  cents  or 
more  on  the  cost  of  producing  a  pound 
of  butter;  the  dairy  farmer  who  lacks  a 
silo  has  no  chance  to  save  this  10  cent 
loss. 

Over  one-half  million  silos  are  now  in 
use  in  the  U.  S.,  but  still  we  are  only  20 
per  cent,  supplied.  As  the  silo  has 
proven  an  important  factor  in  the  eco- 
nomic production  of  stock  and  stock  pro- 
ducts, we  should  put  it  to  a  larger  use. 
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£Mtorial 


What  is  really  being  done  by  the 
Quality  Control  Department  of  the 
riiiladclphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council, 
is  difinitely  shown  in  a  statement  printed 
in  another  column. 

The  "clean-up"  work  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Milk  Shed  is  a  real  one. 

There  is  no  half  way  measures  in  this 
work.  The  splendid  co-operation  of  the 
participating  dealers  has  made  this  work 
possible. 

There  has  been  and  is  one  definite 
policy — the  milk  supply  must  be  cleaned 
up,  not  only  on  the  farms  but  at  re- 
ceiving stations  and  distribution  plants. 

The  work  is  progressing  very  satis- 
factorily. The  producers  themselves 
realize  that  a  safe  and  regulated  milk 
supply  is  a  very  dominant  factor  in  the 
sale  of  their  milk  and  its  consumption  by 
the  public. 

Nearly  16,000  permits  have  been  issued 
to  producers  and  distributors.  The  work 
of  inspection  is  a  tremendous  one.  It 
involves  a  visit,  not  only  once  but  twice, 
three  times  and  in  some  instances  many 
more,  to  insure,  that  not  only  the  neces- 
sary improvements  have  been  made,  but 
that  the.sc  improvements  be  continued 
and  dairy  barns  and  plants  be  constantly 
maintained  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  man- 
ner. 

The  milk  supply  of  the  co-operating 
farmers  and  distributors  is  in  far  better 
condition  than  it  was  a  year  ago  and  the 
consumption  of  fluid  milk  is  increasing. 

If  the  public  is  given  a  clean,  safe, 
sweet,  and  sanitary  milk  supply — there 
is  no  question  about  it,  they  will  use 
piore  milk. 


BUTTER  PRODUCTION 

SHOWS  INCREASE 

Butter  production  in  the  United  States 
increased  nearly  35,000,000  pounds  during 
the  first  nine  months  of  1924  when  i)ro- 
duction  reached  l,0i5,2()0,000  jwunds  as 
compared  witli  1,010,751,000  jjouads  dur- 
ing the  corresjjonding  peiiud  in  1923,  ac- 
cording to  re])orts  compiled  by  the 
United  Slates  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Tlie  increase  occurred  mainly  during 
July,  August,  and  September  during 
which  period  production  was  39(i,455,000 
pounds  as  compared  with  371,353,030 
pounds  during  the  corresponding  period 
in  1923.  Production  during  tlie  first  tluee 
months  of  tlie  year  was  about  the  same 
as  in  1923,  but  tlie  following  three 
months  showed  a  slight  decrease. 

The  ice  cream  industry  was  aft"ec-ted 
by  the  cool  weather  most  of  the  year. 
Production  up  to  April  was  about  the 
same  as  during  tlie  preceding  year,  but 


OLEOMAGARINE  ACT 
An  effort  has  been  made  to  break 
down  the  present  efficient  oleomargarine 
regulation  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
After  considerable  effort,  however,  the 
jiresent  regulatory  measures  of  the  pre- 
sent act  have  been  maintained. 

The  new  bill  (H.  II.  1155)  as  adopted 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Health  and 
Sanitation,    while    carrying    all    the    old 

features  of  the  present  law,  does  reduce 
the  license  fee  of  retailers  from  .$100 
to  $50  annually. 

Tills  is  not  desirable.  It  may  open  a 
flood  of  new  licenses,  unfamiliar  with  tlie 
present  act  and  may  result  in  even 
greater  violations  and  permit  unscrupu- 
lous merchants  to  dispose  of  oleomar- 
garine for  and  as  butter. 

The  bill  should  remain  in  its  present 
state,  which  has  proved  highly  satis- 
factory for  a  number  of  years. 


A    GOOD 
INVESTMENT 


One  of  the  first  tangible  results  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
tric Investigation  now  being  carried  on  b>'  the  Pennsl- 
vania  Public  Service  Commission  is  a  reduction  of  over 
10%  in  the  rates  of  the  Philadelphia  Suburban  Gas 
and  Electric  Company  serving  rural  territory  in 
Chester,  Montgomery  and  Bucks  Counties.  This 
means  a  saving  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  annually 
to  present  customers.  It  also  means  increased  rev- 
enues to  the  company  through  increased  consumption 
and  new  customers.  It  is  only  a  beginning.  Further 
reductions  in  rates  throughout  Pennsylvania  will  follow. 

The  Rural  Electric  Committee  of  the  State  Coun- 
cil of  Agricultural  Organizations  represents  you  in  the 
investigation.  It  has  spent  less  than  $3000  so  far. 
It  needs  $10,000  to  finish  the  job.  A  contribution  to 
it  is  a  good  investment.  Get  your  local  to  contribute. 
Send  your  individual  subscription  to  H.  D.  Allebach, 
Treasurer,  Boyertown  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


fell  oflf  during  the  remainder  of  the  nine 
months.  Production  for  the  nine  months 
period  was  152,277,000  gallons  as  com- 
pared with  156,305,000  gallons  in  1923. 

Production  of  cheese  was  312,596,000 
pounds  as  compared  with  314,358,000 
pounds  in  1923.  Production  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  was  heavier  than  in 
1P23,  but  declined  during  the  second 
quarter,  and  remained  slightly  under  the 
1923  production  through  the  third  quar- 
ter. 

Production  of  condensed  and  evapor- 
ated milk  reached  1,413,670,000  pounds 
during  the  nine  months'  period  in  1924 
as  compared  with  1,433,398,000  in  1923. 
More  than  298,000,000  pounds  was  pro- 
duced in  February  and  March  alone  as 
compared  with  240,000,000  pounds  in  the 
same  months  the  preceding  year,  but 
production  during  the  following  six 
months  fell  under  that  in  1923. 


QUALITY  CONTROL 

DEPARTMENT  STATISTICS 

Record  of  One  Receiving  Station 

The  following  record  shows  the  result 
of  the  work  of  the  Quality  Control  De- 
partment of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council  at  one  receiving  station. 

Ob  Pint    OaRe- 
latpct'e  laaycc'a 

No.  inspections  made 264        235 

No.  patrons  holding  tempor- 
ary permit 226        129 

No.  patrons  holding  perman- 
ent permit  38         106 

No.  patrons  having  a  milk 
house  92        178 

No.  patrons  having  no  milk 

house  172         57 

Barn  Conditions 

No.  rated  as  "Good" 89        180 

No.  rated  as  "Fair"  141  48 

No,  rated  «s  "Poor"  34  7 


Only  one  patron  has  been  discontinued 
from  this  receiving  station  because  of  re- 
fusal to  meet  the  Regulations.  Since  the 
first  inspection  28  men  have  stopped 
selling — some  at  the  request  of  the  plant 
manager,  some  have  gone  out  of  the  milk 
business,  some  have  moved,  etc.  Seventy- 
two  third  inspections  are  included  in  the 
above  number  of  reinspections. 

Plant  No.  2 

33  patrons  out  of  128  had  milk  houses 
before  inspection  work  started. 

62  milk  houses  have  been  built  as  a 
result  of  inspections. 

33    patrons    still    do    not    liave    milk 


houses. 


<-     ,yf     lOa     n 


manent  permits. 

1  man  has  been  shut  off  for  refusal  to 
meet  the  Regulations. 

Plant  No.  3 

60  patrons  out  of  242  had  milk  houses 
before  inspections  started. 

118  milk  houses  have  been  built  as  a 
result  of  inspections. 

64  partons  do  not  yet  have  milk  houses. 

103  partons  out  of  242  hold  permanent 
permits. 

6  men  have  been  shut  off  for  failure 
to  meet  Regulations. 


DIRECTORS'  MEETING 
At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
it  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  on  Monday, 
April  27th.  The  meeting  will  be  held  in 
the  offices  of  the  association,  Boyertown 
Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  beginning  at 
9.30  A.  M. 


ELECTRIC  WIRING  INSURANCE 
Your  interest  is  called  to  the  fact  that, 
should  you  desire  to  install  electrical 
current  in  your  home  on  the  farm,  or 
other  buildings,  that  wiring  must  be  done 
with  the  approval  of  the  Fire  Insurance 
l/nderwriters. 

This  wiring  may  be  done  in  accordance 
with  the  suggestions  for  rural  house  wir- 
ing described  in  an  article  prepared  by 
George  H.  Morris,  in  the  Giant  Power 
Survey  Report,  page  258.  This,  we  are 
advised,  will  be  approved  by  the  Fire 
Insurance  Underwriters'  Association. 


Some  meat  is  good  for  everyone 
Fruit  promotes  the  health. 
Bread  is  called  the  staflF  of  life, 
"But  milk  is  life  itself." 


Before  planning  to  increase  production, 
make  sure  that  the  product  can  be  sold. 


Statement  of  the  ownership,  niansj^ement, 
circulation,  etc.,  required  by  the  Act  of 
AujruBt  24,  1912,  of  the  Interstate  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Review,  published  monthly  at  Wee* 
Chester,  Pa. 

Editor,  Anpust  A.  Miller,  Brookline,  Dela- 
ware county.  Pa.;  Business  Managers,  Auirust 
A.  Miller.  Brookline.  Delaware  county.  Pa.; 
Frederick  Shanple,  Trenton,  New  Jersey; 
Publisher,  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Owners:  (If  a  corporation,  jtive  its  name 
and  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders 
hoidinj:  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  stock.  If  not  a  corporation,  give  names 
and  addresses  of  individual  owners).  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Association,  H.  D. 
Allebach,  Trappe,  Pa.;  P.  P.  Willits,  Ward, 
Pa.:  F.  Shangle,  Trenton,  N.  J.:  A.  P.  Wad- 
ington,  Woodstown,  N.  J. ;  E.  Nelson  James, 
Rising  Sun,  Md. :  R.  W.  Balderston,  Media, 
Pa.;  August  A.  Miller.  Brookline,  Pa.:  E.  H. 
Donovan,  Brenford,  Delaware;  and  20,400 
others. 

Known  bond  holders,  mortgages  and  other 
security  holders,  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more 
of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or 
other  securities:  (If  there  are  none,  so 
state.)      None. 

Average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of 
this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through 
the  mails  or  otherwise  to  paid  subscribers 
during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date 
shown  above.  (This  information  is  required 
from   daily  newspapers  only.) 

AUGUST   A.   MILLER. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
25th   day  of  March,   1925, 

W,  H.  Henderson 
Notary  Public 

My    oommiBsiou    expires    March    27,    1027. 
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LATEST   MARKET   PRICES 


PHILADELPHIA  SELLING  PLAN 

The  basic  and  surplus  provisions  of  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan  again  became  effective 
with  January,  1925.  The  basic  quantity  is  represented  by  the  average  monthly  shipment 
ol   milk  during  October,   November  and  December,   1924. 

Beginning  with  January,  milk  will  be  paid  for  by  co-operating  dealers  ,on  the  basic  and 
Kuriilus  plan.  Milk  shipped  in  excess  of  the  basic  quantity  and  equal  to  it  in  amount,  will 
be  paid  for  on  the  average  New  York,  92  score  butter,  solid  pack,  price  for  the  month,  plus 
'JO  pur  cent.  Milk  in  excess  of  the  amount  equal  to  the  basic  quantity  will  be  paid  for  on 
a  flat  average  New  York,  92  score,  solid  pack,  butter  price  for  the  month. 

INTER-STATE   MILK   PRODUCERS   ASSOCIATION   PRICES 

Prices  are  based  on  S  per  cent,  butterfat  milk,  with  a  differential  of  4  cents  for  each 
tenth  point  and  2  cents  for  each  half  tentli  point,  up  or  down. 

This  price  list  is  issued  with  the  understanding  it  is  net  to  the  producers  and  that  all 
buyers  using  it  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  producers  shall  in  addition  thereto  make  the 
following  contribution   and   payments: 

(1)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2  cents  per  100  pounds  (46V4 
(|uarts)    of   all    milk    purchased    from   other   producers   at  price   listed   hereon. 

(2)  To    the    Inter-State    Milk    Producers    Association    2    cents    per    100    pounds     (46'/4 

.. A-.\        ^t       ..11        ...:i1.       !.....»,.*       /«n.v.       *v>.>.v.KnMn       ^f       ..  n  * -1         A  n «.««.!  a  4-!  ^.. 

(3)  To  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  2  cents  per  100  pounds  (46^ 
(|\ii(rts)    of   all    milk    boujrht   from    otlier   producers    at    price    listed   hereon. 

The  funds  so  derived  are  to  be  used  by  the  recipients  for  improving  standards  of  quality 
in  production  and  distribution  of  milk  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed;  for  improvement  and 
stablization  of  markets,  and  for  an  educational  campaign  advertising  the  food  value  of  dairy 
products. 

Prices  subject  to  change  whenever  warranted  by  market  conditions. 


MARCH    BASIC    PRICE 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 

GRADE   B   MARKET   MILK 

Test  Basic  Quantity  Price 

per  cent.  per  100  lb,  per  qt. 

3.  $2.94  63 
3.05  2.96  6.35 
8  1  2.98  6.4 
8.15  3.00  6.45 

3.2  3.02  65 
8.26  3.04  6.5 

8.3  3.06  6.55 
3.35  3.08  6.6 

8.4  3.10  6  65 

3.5  3.14  6  75 
8.55  3.16  6.75 

8.6  8.18  6.8 
3.65  3.20  6.85 

8.7  3.22  6.9 
8.75  3.24  6.95 

8.8  3.26  7. 
3.85  3.28  7.05 

3.9  3.30  7.05 
3.95  3.32  7.1 

4.  3.34  7.15 
4.05  3.36  7.2 
4  1  3.38  7.25 
4  15  3.40  7.3 

4.2  3.42  7.3 
4.25  3.44  7.35 

4.3  3.46  74 
4.35  8.48  7.45 
4  4  8..'S0  7.5 
4  45  8.52  7.55 

4.5  8.54  7.6 
4.55  8.56  7.65 

4.6  8.68  77 
4.65  8.60  77 

4.7  8.62  7.75 

4.8  8.66  7.85 
4.85  8.66  7.85 
4.85  8.68  7.9 

4.9  8.70  795 
4.95  8.72  8. 

5.  8.74  8. 


When  milk  is  not  tested,  the  price  f. 
Philadelphia  is  7^  cents  per  quart. 


MARCH  SURPLUS  PRICE 
F.  O.  B.  FhUadelpbia 


o.  b. 


Test 
per  cent. 
3. 

:i.()5 

:i.l 

:i.i5 

3.2 
.'1.25 

:i.3 

3.35 

3.4 

.'{.45 

3.5 

:i.55 

:i.6 

:».65 

3.7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 

:i.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.05 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.4.> 

•1.5 

4.55 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.a.-> 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 


Class  I 


Per 

100  lbs. 
$2.43 
2.45 
2.47 
2.49 
2.51 
2.53 
2.55 
2.57 
2.59 
2.61 
2.63 
2.65 
2.67 
2.69 
2.71 
2.78 
2.75 
2.77 
2.79 
2.81 
2.83 
2.85 
2.87 
2.89 
2.91 
2.93 
2.95 
2.97 
2.99 
3.01 
3.03 
3.05 
3.07 
3.09 
3,11 
3.13 

a.m 

3.17 
3.19 
3.21 
3.23 


Per 
qt. 

5.2 

5.25 

5.3 

5.35 

5.4 

5.4 

5.45 

5.5 

5.55 

5.6 

5.65 

5.65 

5.7 

5.75 

5.8 

5.85 

5.9 

5.95 

6. 

6. 
6.05 

6.1 

6.15 

6.2 

6.25 

6.3 

6.3 

6.35 

6.4 

6.45 

6.5 

6.55 

6.6 

6.6 

6.65 

6.7 

6.75 

6.8 

6.85 

<i.9 

6.95 


Class 
Per 
100  lbs. 

."^2.05 
2.07 
2.(19 
2.11 
2.13 
2.15 
2.17 
2.19 
2.21 
2.23 
2!25 
2.27 
2.29 
231 
2.:!3 
2.35 
2.37 
2.39 
2.41 
2.43 
2.45 
2.47 
2.49 
2.51 
2.53 
2.55 
2.57 
2.59 
2.01 
2.63 
2.65 
2.67 
2.69 
2.71 
2.73 
2.75 
2.77 
2.79 
2.81 
2.83 
2.85 


II 


Per 

qt. 
4.4 
4.45 


4..>a 

4.() 

4.6 

4.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 

5. 

5.05 

5.1 

5.15 

5.2 

5.25 

5.3 

5.35 

5.4 

5.4 

5.45 

5.5 

5.55 

5.6 

5.65 

5.7 

5.7 

5.75 

5.8 

5.85 

5.9 

5.95 

6. 

G. 

6.05 

6.1 


APRIL  PRICES 

F.  0.  B.  Philadelphia 

Country  Stations 

The  same  ])rices  for  basic  milk  as  quoted 
above  for  March  apply  in  April,  subject  how- 
ever, to  change  whenever  warranted  by 
market  conditions. 


MARCH  BASIC  PRICE 
Country  Receiving  Station 
GRADE  B  MARKET  MILK 

Quotations  are  at  railroad  points.  Inland 
stations  carry  differentials  subject  to  local 
arrangements. 

Prices  are  less  freight  and  receiving  station 
charges. 

Basic  Quantity 
Freijjht  Rates 
Miles  100  lbs. 

incl.  .268 


1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

101 

111 

121 

131 

141 

151 

161 

171 

181 

191 

201 

211 

221 

231 

241 

251 

261 

271 

281 

291 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

240 

250 

260 

270 

280 

290 

300 


.283 

.303 

.313 

.333 

.343 

.364 

.374 

.389 

.399 

.414 

.424 

.434 

.450 

.460 

.475 

.480 

.490 

.505 

.510 

.520 

.535 

.540 

.550 

.556 

.566 

.576 

.581 

.596 

.600 


Price 
3%  milk 
2.44 
2.43 
2.41 
240 
2.38 
2.37 
2.34 
2.33 
2.32 
2.31 
2.29 
223 
2.27 
2.26 
2.25 
2.23 
2.22 
2.21 
2.20 
2.20 
2.19 
2.17 
2.17 
2.16 
2.16 
2.14 
2.13 
2.13 
2.11 
2.11 


MARCH  SURPLUS  PRICE 


Test 

3. 

3.05 

.•1.1 

3.15 

3.2 

3.25 

3.3 

3.35 

3.4 

3.45 

3.5 

3.55 

3.6 

3.65 

3.7 

3.75 

3.8 

3.85 

3.9 

3.95 

4. 

4.0.") 

4.1 

4.15 

4.2 

4.25 

4.3 

4.. 15 

4.4 

4.45 

4.5 

4.55 

4.6 

*.65 

4.7 

4.75 

4.8 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 


At  Receiving 
Class   I 

per  100  lbs. 
$1.85 
1.87 
1.89 
1.91 
1.93 
1.95 
1.97 
1.99 
2.01 
2.03 
2.05 
2.07 
2.09 
2.11 
2.13 
2.15 
2.17 
2.19 
2.21 
2.23 
2.25 
2.27 
2.29 
2.31 
2.33 
2.35 
2.37 
239 
2.41 
2.43 
2.45 
2.47 
2.49 
2.51 
2.53 
2.55 
2.57 
2.59 
2.61 
2.63 
2.65 


Stations 

Class, 


Test 
3. 

3.05 
3.1 
3.15 
3.2 
3.25 
3.3 
3.35 
3.4 
3.45 
3.5 
3.55 
3.6 
3.65 
3.7 
3.75 
3.8 
3.85 
3.9 
3.95 
4. 

4.05 
4.1 
4.15 
4.2 
4.25 
4.3 
4.35 
4.4 
4.45 
4.5 
4.55 
4.6 
4.65 
4.7 
4.75 
4.8 
4.85 
4.9 
4.95 
5. 


per 


II 

100  lbs. 
$1.47 
1.49 
1.51 
1.53 
1.55 
1.57 
1.59 
1.61 
1.63 
1.65 
1.67 
1.69 
1.71 
1.73 
1.75 
1.77 
1.79 
1.81 
1.83 
1.85 


.87 

.89 

.91 

.93 

.95 

.97 

.99 

.01 

2.03 

2.05 

2.07 

2.09 

2.11 

2.13 

2.15 

2.17 

2.19 

2.21 

2.23 

2.25 

2.27 


MONTHLY    BASIC    PRICES    OF    GRADE    B 

OB   MARKET  MILK 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia  and  at  receiving  stations 

in   the    50   mile   zone  at  3%    butterfat 

Receiving 
F.  O.  B.  per     station  50  mile 
quart  Phila.        one  per  cwt. 
1924 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
1925 
.l;inuary 
February 
March 


6.35 

2.39 

6.8 

2.37 

6.8 

2.37 

6.3 

2.87 

6.3 

2.87 

6.3 

2.87 

6.3 

2.37 

6.3 

2.37 

6.8 

2.87 

6.3 

2.87 

6.8 

a.87 

6.8 

a.S7 

6.3 

2.37 

6.3 

2.37 

6.3 

2.87 

Do  This  To  Stop  Losses  From 

SCOURS- ABORTION 
RETAINED  AFTERBIRTH 


Let  Peter  Shallow,  of  Ocon- 
to, Wisconsin,  tell  you  how  he 
has  stopped  disease  losses  in 
liis  herd.  He  u.sed  to  liave 
the  same  trouble  that  most 
farmers  have.  Now  he  has 
no  aborters,  no  eows  that 
don't  clean,  no  scours,  none 
of  these  losses  at  all.  Read 
liis  letter. 

B-K  Did  the  Work 

"Abortion  had  pretty  well 
set  in  my  herd  of  Guernsey 
cattle  before  I  knew  what  I 
was  up  against.  After  losing 
1 1  calves  I  got  busy  and 
bought  a  supply  of  B-K.  I 
treated  those  that  had  aborted 
as  well  as  those  that  were  yet 
with  calf.  All  those  that 
were  due  to  calve  later  than 
100  days  came  out  healthly. 
I   know   B-K   did  the   work." 

Has  Never  Failed 
"I    also    used    it    for   nflam- 
est    thing    out    for 
cows    that    do    not 
clean    readily    ater 
calving.     This  is  a 
job  I  always  had  to 
do  by  hand.     Now 
I   use   B-K   by   in-f^ 
jecting      hbout 
gallon      of      water 
mixed    with     B-K. 
This      has 
failed." 


never 


MARCH  BUTTER  PRICES 

02  Seor*.  SoUd  Packed 
Philadelphia     New  York 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

30 

31 


45 

46  1/2 
47 

47  1/2 

48  1/2 

48  1/2 
49 

60 
60 
49 
40 
49 

49  1/2 
50 

49   1/2 

49   1/4 

49 

49 

49 

49 

48 

47   1/2 

46  1/2 

47  1/2 
47   1/2 


45 
46 

46  1/2 
47 

47  1/2 

48  1/2 
49 

49 

49 

48   1/2 

48 

48 

49 

49 

48    1/2 

48    1/4 

47    3/4 

47   3/4 

47   3/4 

47   3/4 

47 

47 

45 

45  1/2 

46  1/2 
46   1/2 


Ohieaffo 

1/2 


44 
45 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
50 
49 
48 
48 
48 
48 
49 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
47 
45 

47 
45 


1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 


1/2 
3/4 

1/2 

1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
3/4 


1/2 


Only  three  other  junior  three-year-old 
Holstein  cows  in  the  United  States  have 
exceeded  the  yearly  butter  production 
record  made  recently  by  Pennsylvania's 
new  champion  of  this  class.  This  new 
dairy  queen  is  Wynola  Tobe  Pontiac 
I.as.s,  owned  by  A.  S  .Deysher,  of  Read- 
ing. Under  the  supervision  of  the  Penn- 
.sylvania  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
this  cow  completed  her  366  day  test 
l)eriod  with  23,498.2  pounds  milk  and 
949.43  pounds  butterfat  (1,186.7  pounds 
butter),  according  to  the  advanced  re- 
gistry department  of  The  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America. 

Siie  is  the  daughter  of  the  present  herd 
.sire  on  this  farm,  who  has  two  other 
dauglilers,  each  having  recently  produced 
over  31  pounds  of  butter  in  seven  days 
as  senior  two-year-olds. 


"I  also  used  t  for  inflam- 
mation of  womb  in  cows  and 
two  injections  2  hours  apart 
did  the  work.  I  couldn't  do 
without   it   now." 

Money  Back  Guarantee 

There's  the  story  of  one 
farmer.  Thousands  have  had 
the  same  wonderful  results. 
B-K  is  the  greatest  and  safest 
germ  killer  on  the  market. 
Nothing  like  it  for  scours, 
abortion,  and  retained  after- 
birth has  ever  been  found. 
It  will  pay  you  to  get  all  the 
facts  about  this  amazing  dis- 
ease treatment.  Send  the 
coupon  now  for  the  free  bul- 
letins. They  will  save  you 
thousands  of  dollars.  You  can 
get  B-K  from  any  good  dealer, 
on  our  money 
back  guarantee. 
,Ju.st  try  it  at 
our  risk. 


General  Laboratories 
Dept.  25M 
Madison,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  FREE  &  POSTPAID 
your  valuable  bulletins  telling  how 
to  clean  up  quickly  in  CAI.,F 
SCOURS-No.  1:J6H,  RETAINED 
AFTERBIRTH-No.  756,  AliOR- 
TION-No.   52K 


Name    . 
Address 


OFF  FLAVORS 

AND  ODORS  OF 
■   MILK  FROM  FEED 

When  cows  are  fed  such  succulent  feed 
as  cabbage,  potatoes,  green  alfalfa,  green 
corn,  turnip.s,  and  silage,  there  is  liable 
to  be  .some  noticeable  flavor  in  the  milk 
unless  precautions  are  taken,  says  the 
United  States  Department  of  .Agricul- 
ture. A  great  deal  of  exj)eri mental  work 
has  been  done  in  the  u.se  of  these  feeds, 
and  certain  practices  have  been  found 
desirable  and  practicable.  The  impor- 
ant  facts   brought  out  were  as  follows: 

Feeding  succulent  feed  before  milking 
is  likely  to  impart  an  undesirable  flavor 
and  odor  to  the  milk. 

The  longer  the  time  elapsing  between 
feeding  and  milking  the  less  pronounced 
will  be  the  undesirable  flavors  and  odors. 

Feeding  succulent  feeds  immediately 
after  milking  has  little  or  no  detrimental 
efl'ect. 

Prompt  and  thorough  aeration  of  milk 
while  still  warm  will  remove  slight 
flavors  and  odors  and  will  lessen  the 
intensity  of  strong  flavors  and  odors. 

The  department's  market  milk  si)ecial- 
ists  say  that  feeds  may  be  one  of  the 
most  frequent  causes  of  abnormal  flavors 
and  odors  in  milk,  and  for  that  reason 
the  feeding  of  the  succulent  feeds  listed 
above  should  be  done  very  carefully. 

Sometimes  the  appearance  of  feed 
flavor  or  odor  in  milk  alarms  the  con- 
sumer, and  it  may  be  to  the  interest  of 
the  producer  or  distribiitor  to  acquaint 
the  public  with  the  cause. 


<i  I 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


April,  1925 


3F«a      LEGISLATION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  OF  INTEREST  TO  DAIRYMEN 


INTERNATIONAL  ti 


|yyARANT££Dl^ 


And  Ihousatids  of  Dairymen 
Have  Proved  It/ 


Stop  experimenting!  Put  your  herd 
on  aproven  milk  maker.  If  you  want 
more  milk,  and  at  less  cost.  Inter- 
national Special  Dairy  Feed  is  your 
uiic  ucsL  buy.  One  uairynian,  wlLh 
16  cows,  says  that  he  increased  his 
milk  check  $87  in  30  days  by  using 
Special  Dairy  instead  of  another  feed, 
costing  the  same  price.  $87  a  month 
is  over  $1,000  a  year!  Remember: 
no  more  feed,  no  more  expense  I  Spe- 
cial Dairy  was  the  complete  answer. 

The  Secret  of  More  Milk 

IS  simple  if  you  use  Special  Dairy.  Pro- 
tein, molasses  and  fat  scientifically  proc- 
essed and  combined  in  proper  proportions 
provide  the  necessary  nutrients  and  energy 
for  maximum  milk  production.  This  great 
feed  is  digestible — cows  eat  it  readily.  You 
can  bank  on  20  extra  quarts  of  milk  from 
every  sack  of  Special  Dairy  Feed  as  com- 
pared to  using  wheat  feeds  or  ground 
grains.  We  guarantee  this  increase  has 
been  secured  in  hundreds  of  actual  tests. 

Try  a  Ton! 

Do  what  thousands  of  other  dairjrmen  have 
done.  Make  a  test  on  your  own  herd.  That 
will  prove  toyou  that  International  Special 
Dairy  F:jd  is  the  best  feed  on  the  market 
— best  for  your  cows — best  for  your  pock- 
ctbook.  See  your  local  dealer  today  and 
start  making  extra  milk  profits  right  away. 

INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Mills  at  Minneapolis^ff^Rand  Memphis 

Live  Agent*  ^^.^fi^^C^f^^        ^'**'  ^^ 
Wanted    "^jel-j^i^A         „  ^one. 

Buildinff 

FREE   '"--'="'  """^ 

Write  for  a 
copy  of  our 
great  book, 
**  Feeding 
the  Dairy 
Cow  for 
Profit." 
It  will  pay 
you  welL 


Those  20  V. 
Ejitra 

Quarts 


Dollars 

in  your 
Packet! 

It  pays  to  own  a  Craine  Triple 
Wall  Silo.  Its  three  wall  con- 
struction insures  exceptional 
strength  and  durability!  Once 
up  you  can  forget  it;  no  lugs  or 
hoops  to  tighten.  It  makes  good 
silage  and  keeps  it  good/  You 
get  more  beef  and  more  milk 
for  less  feed  money. 

You  can  rebuild  your 
old  stave   silo   into  a 
handsome,  strong,  dur- 
able Craine.  Our  cata- 
log is  worth  dollars 
to  you.  Write  for  it 
TODAY I 
CRAINE  SILO  CO 
Box 
No.  230 
Norwich 
N.  T. 


CRAINE  ^^JTll^ 


SILO^' 


THE   SILOS  OF  GIANT  STRENCTl 


KEEP  FEEDING  COWS 
Feed  dai'-y  c  ittle  well  during  the  early 
sprlujr  iiMinflis.     Pastires  will  then  yield 
II  nmxiniiiin  )-,ro(1iirti()n  of  milk  nnd  in- 
rrcasc  jjrofits  for  tlir  year. 

Aunt  Ada's  Axionis:  Nobody  can  he 
richer  than  you  are  in  tiioujrhts;  and 
oreat  th  )usrhts  h;in|r  more  ha])l)incs.s  tlian 
is  brouglit  by  great  wealth. 


A  number  of  bills  have  been  Intro 
duc-ed  in  the  present  session  of  the  legis- 
lature in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
an-  of  particular  interest  to  agriculture. 

GIANT  POWER  BILL 
A  large  gr.)ui)  of  hills  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania which  have  been  prepared  as  a 
result  of  the  work  of  the  Giant  Power 
Survery  Board  which  was  appointed  by 
the  Governor  two  years  ago.  These  bills 
are  of  great  economic  importance  to  the 
l)e<)p!e  of  the  state  in  that  they  will  help 
to   so  organize  and  develop  the  electric 

.      .....     -£  *»-.    _*._*._    XI u     _-.-<-    — ;t- 
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of'  production  and  distribution  that  all 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  can  be  served 
efficiently  and  economically. 

Since  the  Giant  Power  plan  is  so  vast, 
and  since  it  is  .so  new,  no  one  expects  that 
it  will  be  completely  enacted  into  law  at 
once.  But  a  number  of  the  Giant 
Power  bills  are  so  clearly  right  and  so 
obviously  in  the  public  interest  that  no 
reasonable  objection  can  be  made  to 
their  passage. 

Quantity  production  and  quantity 
transportation  cheapen  electric  current  as 
they  cheapen  goods.  Therefore,  the 
Giant  Power  plan  propose  to  bring 
about:  (1)  .\  quantity  production,  by 
cre.iting  companies  to  operate  Giant 
Power  stations  in  or  near  the  coalfields, 
fust  recovering  fn)m  the  coal  the  valuable 
liy-products;  (2)  mass  or  quantity  trans- 
l)«»rtation.  by  giant  lines  oj^erated  by 
these  giant  i)ower  companies;  and  (3) 
what  Is  called  integration,  by  requiring 
all  major  transmission  lines  of  other 
electric  companies  to  take  this  current 
fmm  the  giant  lines  and  deliver  it  to 
all  distributing  systems  in  the  state  that 
want  it,  without  discrimination.  This 
will,  in  effect,  create  a  single  system  into 
which  all  current  will  be  poured,  by 
whatsoever  company  produced,  and  from 
which  all  consiimers  will  be  supplied.  It 
will    greatly   reduce   the  cost   of  service. 

.Such  a  single  system  can  be  acbeived 
I'lily  hy  giving  new  and  large  powers 
to  the  new  giant  power  companies,  and 
l(»  the  existing  electric  companies.  The 
(Jiant  Power  i)lan  therefore  recommends 
that  the  degree  and  kinds  of  public 
control  through  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission shall  be  proportionately  in- 
creased. It  recommends  also  that  the 
existing  powers  of  state  ccmtrol  of  elec- 
tric utilities  shall  be  safeguarded  through 
(■<)nii)acts  with  other  states. 

The  Giant  Power  plan  recommends 
tl  at  the  farmers  be  authorized  to  form 
(I  stribution  systems  for  themselves  in 
unserved  territory  and  to  take  current 
for  them  from  c  inpany  lines  at  the  cost 
of  production  and  transmission  plus  a 
reasonable  ^ircfit. 

TUBERCULOSIS  INDEMNITY 

There  are  before  the  legislature  .several 
bills  involving  apj)ropriations  for  indem- 
nity in  payment  for  condemned  tuber- 
culous cattle.  It  is  hoi)ed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that,  in  the  final 
analysis  funds  amounting  to  upwards  of 
S2  000,000,  will  be  available  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  indemnities  during  the  next 
i  Ao  years.  Much,  however,  will  depend 
(m  the  amount  of  money  made  available 
by  the  legislature  to  meet  the  full  re- 
quirements of  the  admln'stration  budget, 
and  other  expenses  of  the  state. 

.Agricultural  Interests  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  generally  and  dairy  in- 
terests particularly  made  a  str  ng  plea 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  appro- 
jiriations,  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  for  an 
adequate  appropriation  for  tuberculosis 
cattle  indemnity,  during  the  next  two 
years. 


Nearly  400  people  from  different  coun- 
ties throughout  the  state  were  present, 
including  a  large  representation  of  the 
members  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Produ- 
cers Associati<m  from  different  counties 
in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed. 

The  hearing  was  on  the  Haines  bill, 
which  originally  carried  an  appropriation 
of  $2,(X)0,(K)0,  but  which  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  reduced  to  $1,250,000. 
I'he  necessity  of  an  appropriation  of 
.'i'7,000,000  to  take  care  of  the  indemnities 
believed  neces.sary  during  the  next  four 
years  was  outlined  and  it  was  suggested 
that  half  that  amount  be  appropriated 
for  use  during  the  next  two  years. 

Morris  P.  Philips,  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Federation  of  Agri- 
cultural Assi>ciations,  presented  briefly 
the  demands  for  a  satisfactory  appropria- 
tion and  introduced  the  various  speakers. 

Dr.  T.  E.  Munce,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  outlined  the  work  of 
the  department  in  tubercular  testing 
work.  At  this  time  api)lications  are  in 
hand  for  the  testing  of  240,536  cattle  or 
ai'proximately  1(5  per  cent,  of  the  total 
Pennsylvania  cattle  population.  This 
demand  comes  from  200  townships  in 
28  counties. 

The  owners  of  21,030  cattle  have  filed 
applications  for  a  tuberculin  test  under 
the  Individual  Accredited  Herd  Plan.  A 
total  of  216,358  cattle  are  waiting  tuber- 
culin test  under  both  the  .\rea  and  In- 
dividual Herd  Plan. 

As  a  result  of  the  tuberculin  testing 
of  the  above  mentioned  216,358  cattle, 
it  is  estimated  that  18,579  cattle  will  be 
condemned,  payment  for  which  require 
indemnities  to  the  amount  of  $928,900.00. 

In  addition  to  the  216,358  cattle  wait- 
ing test,  we  estimate  that  the  owners  of 
upward  of  519,000  cattle  will  want  their 
cattle  tested  during  the  next  two  years. 
When  these  cattle  are  tested  probably 
46,569  animals  will  react,  which  would 
require  $2,328,500  for  indemnities. 

In  other  word.s,  the  voluntary  demand 
for  tubreculin  testing  between  June  1, 
1925,  and  May  31,  1927,  will  be  735,358 
cattle  of  which  65,148  will  react,  and  to 
pay  for  them  $3,257,400.00  indemnity 
will  be  required. 

E.  B.  Harshaw,  Grove  City,  Pa.,  presi- 
d<'nt  of  the  State  Bankers'  Association; 
Dr.  L.  M.  Thompson,  president  of  the 
State  Holstein-Fresian  Association;  E. 
B.  Bayard,  editor  of  the  Stockman  and 
Farmer  and  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Breeders'  Association;  Win.  B. 
Griscom,  of  the  .Abbotts  .Mderney 
Dairies;  Dr.  C.  H.  Minor,  Secretary  of 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Health; 
Philip  H.  Dewey,  Master  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Grange;  Mrs.  J.  Duncan 
Just,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  and  others 
made  forceful  pleas  for  a  satisfactory 
appropriation  to  care  for  the  demand  for 
tubercular  testing  work. 

The  wide  spread  demand  for  tuber- 
culin testing  was  ai)tly  demonstrated  by 
a  roll-call  of  the  counties  of  the  state 
which  indicated  by  their  attendence  at 
this  hearing,  the  demand  of  the  various 
localities,  for  the  pressing  need  of  an 
appropriation,  sufficient  to  take  care  of 
the  work. 

MILK  CONTAINER  BILL 

A  hill  (Senate  15),  providing  for  the 
bottling  hy  the  distributor  of  all  milk 
intended  for  sale  by  hotels,  restaurants, 
lunch  room.s,  soda  fountains  or  dining 
cars,  has  been  passed  by  both  branches 
of  the  legislature  and  has  been  signed  by 
the  Governor.  It  becomes  effective  in 
sixty  days. 

This  bill  will  eliminate  the  sale  to  the 


restaurant  customers  of  fluid  bulk  milk, 
of  necessity  of  uncertain  butterfat  con- 
tent when  served,  and  assure  butterfat 
content   to  all   consumers. 

TESTING,  SAMPLING  AND  MILK 
WAYING 

A  bill,  (Senate  959)  has  also  been  in- 
troduced, providing  for  licensed  testers, 
samplers  and  weighers  of  fluid  milk. 

An  old  act  covered  only  the  testing  of 
n»ilk,  but  the  present  bill  goes  farther 
in  that  it  involves  the  licensing  of  the 
weighers  and  samplers  of  milk  and  places 
them   under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  De- 


i-i!irfm**tif 


of 
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weigherh"  and  samplers  license  fees  have 
been  fixed  at  $3.00  per  annum.  These 
fees  are  to  be  used  for  maintenance  of 
inspectors  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. A  permit  is  also  to  be  issued  to 
creameries,  shipping  stations,  milk  fac- 
tories, cheese  factories,  ice  cream  factories 
an  milk  condensaries,  for  which  a  fee  of 
.t5.00  per  annum  is  exacted. 

OLEOMARGARINE   BILL 

.\  bill  has  l)een  introduced  in  the 
House,  (1155)  by  Patrick  Connor,  repre- 
sentative from  the  20th  district,  city  of 
Philadelphia,  which,  in  substance,  re- 
moves all  of  the  teeth  from  the  present 
oleomargarine  bill  which  has  been  on  the 
statute  books  for  over  15  years. 

This  present  Pennsylvania  Oleomar- 
garine Act  has  been  held  up  as  a  model 
act  for  the  regulation  and  sale  of  oleo- 
margarine in  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  thoroughly  effective,  and  therefore 
apparently  objectionable  to  the  margar- 
ine interest. 

The  amendment  proposed  to  eliminate 
the  color  regulations  and  oleomargarine 
could,  under  the  bill,  be  colored  to  simu- 
late butter  and  consumers  would  be  un- 
able to  detect  its  nature  when  sold  to 
them  as  butter. 

It  would  eliminate  the  license  to  sell 
oleomargarine  now  required  of  retailers, 
hotels,  restaurants,  dining  rooms,  and 
boarding  houses. 

The  tax  of  $1,000  and  $500,  by  manu- 
facturers and  wholesalers,  remains  in  the 
new  bill,  but,  oleomargarine  is  not  manu- 
factured in  Pennsylvania  and  whole- 
salers are  very  few. 

A  hearing  was  held  on  this  bill  on 
March  24th.  Over  100  persons  attended 
this  hearing,  members  of  the  Grange, 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  .Association, 
The  Dairymens'  Co-operative  Sales  Co., 
Pittsburg,  The  Dairymen's  League  and 
many  independent  butter  producers  from 
nearby  counties.  The  oleomargarine  in- 
terests were  represented  largely  by  repre- 
sentatives from  without  the  state.  Dr. 
Abbott,  Secretary  of  the  Oleomargarine 
Institute,  and  others  who  had  figured 
largely  in  tl  e  opjiosition  to  "Filled  Milk" 
legislation  in  various  st;ites,  predomi- 
nated. It  is  uncertain,  at  this  time  as 
to  what  the  action  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Health  and  Sjinitati  n 
will  do.  In;!ieations  point  toward  its 
being  rep-orted  out. 

If  the  dairy  interests  are  to  have  the 
])rotection  of  the  Pennsylvania  Oleo- 
n»argarine  bill,  every  effort  must  be  made 
to  defeat  the  proposed  bill. 

Note 

This  bill  (II.  R.  1155)  has  since  been 
amended  in  committee. 

It  now  retains  the  old  original  features 
of  the  present  act,  except,  that  the  fee 
for  retail  licenses  has  been  reduced  to 
$50  annually,  in  place  of  $100. 

The  bill  is  still  objectlonal,  in  that  the 
low  license  fee  will  make  it  just  that 
much  easier  for  un.scrupulous  dealers  to 
defraud  the  public  by  selling  oleomar- 
garine as  and  for  butter. 
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Greater  than  Aladdin's  Lamp 


Aladdin  never  knew  all  the 
things  there  were  to  wish  for, 
because  he  had  never  seen  our 
Big  General  Catalog! 

And  more  magical  even  than 
Aladdin  s  lamp  is  this  Wonder 
Book  and  the  service  it  renders. 
You  have  but  to  go  over  the 
pages  and  you  are  traveHng 
through  the  WORLD^S  LARGEST 
STORE;  you  have  but  to  order 
from  it  and  your  goods  come  to 
your  own  mail  box.  Truly  this  is 
the  modem  method  of  shopping! 

Nine  million  families  use  our 
catalogs  because  they  save  on 


every  purchase;  because  they  get 
dependable  goods,  honestly 
described  and  illustrated;  because 
they  are  insured  the  best  service. 
We  ship  99  out  of  every  loo 
orders  in  less  than  24  hours. 

You  should  join  this  army  of 
thrifty  buyers  to  make  your  dol- 
lars do  their  full  duty.  We'll 
gladly  send  a  copy  of  our  New 
Big  General  Catalog  for  Spring 
and  Summer— THE  THRIFT 
BOOK  OF  A  NATION— if  you 
desire.  It  shows  endless  oppor- 
tunities to  save  on  almost  every- 
thing needed  for  the  family,  the 
home,  the  farm,  the  shop. 


SearS)  Roebuck  and  Co* 


CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 


DALLAS 


SEATTLE 


In  less  than  a  day— 
Tour  order  is  on  its  way 


Send  for  Your 
FREE  Copy 

If  you  haven't  a 
copy  of  our  New 
BigGeneral  Catalog, 
send  for  it  today. 
This  convenient 
coupon  will  bring 
you  free  our  great 
Spring  and  Summer 
book.with  its  35,000 
bargains. 

31ail  the  coupon  today 


Mail  the  coupon  TODAY  to  the  store  nearest  you 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  2271 U 

Chicago  Philadelphia  Dallas  Seattle 

Send  Latest  General  Catalog. 
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AN  ELECTRIC  FARM 


* 


Elect 


By  George  H.  Morse 
ric  Staff,  Public  Service  Commission  of  Pennsylvania 


Ivirly  in  tlu-  cvcniiifj  Fariiicr  Franklin 
.111(1  his  family  had  listened  to  a 
talk  on  the  uresrnt  market  eonditions 
(•••nnected  with  the  disposal  of  dairy  pro- 
•  Ine's  as  it  eanie  in,  loud  and  clear,  ov(  r 
tin-  radi<».  This  Imd  l)een  followed  hy  a 
lerture  on  row  testing  in  which  even 
Mrs.  Franklin  ;.nd  the  e  ildren  ha;l 
taken  eonsid.  rahle  interest.  Then  eanie 
a  one-aet  radi(»  i)laylet  whieh  set  them 
all  laiiglhnjr.  and  soon  thereafter  the 
ntom  was  suffused  with  the  mel.dious 
strains  of  lieethoven's  Minuet.  .\t  ten 
o'clock,  Mr.  Franklin  turned  on  the 
switch  which  lifrhted  the  path  to  the 
harn  and  went  to  take  a  last  look  at  a 
sheep  alxMit  to  landi.  .\n  extension  cord 
and  lamj)  made  if  easy  to  carry  out  his 
cx.imin;ition.  When  this  had  been  com- 
l)leted  he  turned  vn  the  exhaust  fan  for 
a  few  minutes,  wiiich  left  the  building 
full  of  fresh  clean  air  for  the  night.  The 
Franklin  dairy  produced  only  the  most 
sanitary    milk. 

Maximum  Work  With  Minimum  Energy 

Returning  to  the  house  he  had  sought 
his  tied  chamber  and  was  about  to  cuddle 
di)wn  under  his  blanket,  when  a  slight 
disturbance  anumg  the  fowl  in  tlie  hen- 
house caught  his  ear.  "Those  chicken 
thieves  again,  I  suj)pose,"  he  ejaculated. 
"I  guess  they  won't  take  a  chance  of 
being  ))otted  if  I  light  her  uj)."  Reach- 
ing up  to  a  point  near  the  head  of  the 
l»ed  be  threw  a  switch  wiiich  had  been 
carefully  arranged  for  such  an  emergency. 
Out  in  the  barnyard  there  was  a  sudden 
glow  and  the  henhouse  stood  out  in  shar]> 
relief.  Then  he  went  to  bed  too  tired 
(o  bother  about  thieves,  reaching  out  to 
turn  «»ff  the  lights  in  the  yard  just  before 
he  went  to  sleep. 

It  wasn't  necessary  for  the  farmer  to 
rise  early  the  next  morning.     There  was 
no  hired  hand  to  rou.se,  grundding  about 
wanting  a  j«)b  where  he  could  sleep  all 
night.        A    hired    hand    was    no   longer 
needed  on  this  farm.     Son  Frank,  upon 
graduation    from    the    state    agricultural 
college,    had    expressed    a   willingness   to 
return   to  the  farm   if  his  father  would 
|)ut   in   modern   improvements,  including 
electricity,  which  would  not  only  relieve 
them  b()th  of  much  unnecessary  toil  but 
add  many  comforts  to  their  mode  of  liv- 
ing.       A    year   of   experience   had   now 
shown  that  the  two  of  them  were  quite 
able   to  handle  the  farm   without  assis- 
tance   other   than    that    afforded    by   the 
electrical      machinery      and      appliances 
which    had    been    installed.       Originally, 
when     the    project    of    electrifying    the 
neighborhood  was  broached  and  the  pub- 
lic  utility   representatives  had  explained 
that    because    of    the    widely    scattered 
farms  the  utility  would  derive  no  reason- 
able return  on  the  investment  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  and  would  therefore  be 
unable  to  use  its  own  funds  without  in- 
juring its  credit  with   its  investors,  the 
farmers  had  consented  to  furnish  a  part 
of  the  money  reqiiired  to  build  the  line. 
F<ir  a  tin)c,  Mr.  Franklin  had  held  back, 
considering  it   imjust   that  he  shoidd  hr 
asked  to  contribute  three  hundred  dollars 
toward    a    line,    title    to    whieh    was    to 
be  given,  out  of  hand,  to  the  utility  com- 
pany.   Frank,  however,  assured  his  father 
that  his  professors  had  taught  that  when 
a  utility  takes  over  a  farm  line  and  pays 
the    taxes    <m    it    and    maintains    it    in- 
definitely at   its  own   expense,  charging 


for  service  a  rate  which  exclud.s  interest 
on  the  investment,  the  farmers  who  i)ut 
up  a  jiart  or  all  of  the  money  to  build  the 
line  may  be  easily  be  b»'tter  off  if  title  is 
given  over  t(»  the  utility  in  consider- 
ation of  its  undertakings.  When  Mr. 
Franklin  had  been  brought  to  this  jioint 
of  view  he  gave  his  best  efforts  toward 
i.»><'iirinjr  tlw  linp  ;in<l  wjis  instriiinenfjd 
in  proving  to  his  neighbors  that,  in  hold- 
ing out  for  the  payment  of  damages  for 
tree  trimming  and  rights-of-way  to  jiass 
their  farms  or  cut  across  them,  they  were 
really  biting  off  their  noses  to  spite  their 
faces,  so  to  speak,  and  that  they  coidil 
hope  to  secure  the  line  and  reasonab'e 
rates  {or  service  only  by  showing  greater 
willingness  either  to  moderate  or  to  do 
away  altogether  with  such  demands. 

Preliminary  showing  that  his  bill  for 
electric  service  woidd  never  be  less  than 
five  dollars  i)er  numth  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  current  c msumed  had  rather 
staggered  Mr.  Franklin  at  first,  but  a 
year's  experience  had  shown  that  after 
the    electric    range    was    installed,    their 


Long  before  the  farmer  and  his  family 
had  arisen  in  the  morning  a  clock  switch 
had  turned  cm  the  light  in  the  hi  nhouses 
whereupon  the  cocks  crowed  as  lustily 
as  if  welcoming  the  sun,  and  all  the  hens 
came  down  to  scratch.  Soon  they  were 
singing  ha])pily  about  the  task  of  filling 
their  crops,  to  the  end  that  they  could 
}uy  frnm  '20  fo  40  per  cent  more  eggs  in 
these  winter  months  than  they  would 
otherwise. 

Returns  Justify  Expenditures 

Here  is  a  list  which  Frank's  professors 
prejiared  and  gave  him  while  he  was  a 
student  in  the  c'ass  in  agricultural  en- 
gineering. It  gives  the  probable  monthly 
consumption  of  electric  energy  on  the 
various  types  and  sizes  of  farms  named, 
for  such  uses  as  will  be  found  economi- 
cally desirable  when  current  becomes 
available  at  a  jiracticable,  low  rate  and 
after  the  elapse  of  a  stifficient  length  of 
time  for  the  farmers  to  brcome  acquaint- 
ed with  the  real  and  varied  utility  of 
electric  i)ower. 


Electric  Power  Used  on  a  Dairy  Farm 
50  cows 

Kw.h. 

(Irain  ground,  per  year,  lbs.  7(MH»«  at  1  kw.h.  ]>er.  100  cwt 700 

Hav,  alfalfa  or  clover  cut  and  elevated  per  year,  lbs.  1(K),0()0  at  2  kw.h.  per  t..n.  .     100 

Siblge,  lbs.  300,000  cut  ii"  long,  elevated  40  feet  at  i    T  i>er  kw.h :100 

Water  for  cows,  1H2,5(K)  gallons  at  1   kw.h.  per  1,(K)0  gallons   1H2 

Water  for  K  horses,  MKiXH)  gallons  at  1  kw.h.  per  1,000  gallons 

Water  for  garden,  lawns  and  washing  automobile,  1,000  gallons  

Water  for  pigs  and  young  stock   

Water  for  home  (10  people)  at  :J0  gallons— 109,500  gallons   

Ventilating  fans  in  cow  barns  500  hrs.  at  2-;i  kw  

("ream    separator,    10,(KK)    lbs.   of    butter   fat     2(>(MWK)    lbs.    milk.        (Churn    200 
batches  of  butter  of  50  lbs.  each— each  batch  takes  I:  h.j).  and  re(|uires  i  hour 

Lighting  of  farmyard,  barns  and  outbuildings    

1  jghting  of  farmhouse  -'W' 

Ranire       .  • LStM) 


4') 

5 

10 

10!) 

.•no 

42 

;uo 


lange     .  .  • 

Fan  (desk  tyi>e)   1<> 

Toaster • • •'*' 

Sewing  machine  •  ~ 

Vacuum  cleaner   •'5" 

Washing  machine •'>" 

Lighting  in  chicken  house  in  winter    50 

Klectric   iron    '>- 

Milking  machines 750 


.\verage — \0H  kw.h.  per  miuitli. 
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monthly  bill  had  amounted  to  nine  or 
ten  dollars.  When  this  occurred  they 
found  that  any  additions  to  their  elec- 
trical eqinpment  had  very  little  effect  to 
increase  the  bill.  For  instance,  an  elec- 
tric heater  had  proved  too  exi)ensive  to 
use  at  first.  When  the  nu)nthly  bill  was 
running  about  six  dollars,  several  dollars 
were  added,  evidently  owing  to  running 
\he  heater  an  hour  or  so  on  cold  morn- 
ings. Later  when  the  nionthly  bill  had 
risen  to  nine  dollars,  because  of  having 
acquired  a  much  larger  number  of  elec- 
trical appliances  in  the  house  and  about 
the  farm,  nmning  the  heater  seemed  to 
make  very  little  difference,  the  same 
anu>unt  of  service  as  formerly  had  from 
this  device  now  being  measured  in  cents 
rather  than  in  dollars.  This  came 
about  through  the  effect  of  the  rate 
charged  for  electric  energy,  which 
rHI>idly  became  less  as  the  quantity  used 
biivnrie  greater. 

.\fter  the  farm  was  electrified,  Mr. 
Franklin  and  his  son  f«Mind  the  labor  of 
milking  twenty  cows  by  means  of  the 
milking  machine  comparatively  light,  the 
task  requiring  only  an  ho»ir  while  the 
machine  was  at  work,  one  man  was  able 
to  do  other  chores  in  and  about  the  barn, 
such  as  dis])osing  of  the  bedding,  clean- 
ing the  water  trough.s,  prejiar'ng  the  feed, 
and  so  forth. 


Kilowatt  Houri  Pf  r  Mon'b 

2()5 

40H 

HHO 


27() 
;i!)l 
572 

1!)7 
2t7 
:i(i7 

1S7 
227 
290 


Ifuiru  Farm: 

20  cows 

50  cows 

urn  cows 

/'oiil/ri/  Farm: 

500  hens 

1,0(H)  hens 

1,5(K»  hens 

Stork  Farm: 

20  animal   units 

50  animal   units 

100  animal  units 

drain  Farm: 

25  acres  <iats,     25  acres  corn 

50  acres  oats,     50  acres  corn 
1(K)  acres  oats,  100  acres  c«>rn 
Market  Garden: 

10  acres,  3  glass  houses  each 

200  feet  by  30  feet 450 

FrtiU  Farm: 

20  acres 170 

50  acres 175 

The  average  cost  i)er  kilowatt  h-iur  (a 
kilowatt  hour  is  the  quantity  of  energy 
constimed  by  an  ordinary  50-watt  lanqi 
burning  20  hours')  whieh  such  farms  will 
have  to  pay  for  electric  energy  is  likely 
to  range  between  five  and  seven  cents  in 
the  greater  |)ortion  of  the  agrieidtural 
districts  in  the  I'nited  States  for  son)e 
years  to  come.  This,  of  course,  includ<-s 
any  so-called  minimum  or  fixed  m«)nthly 
charge  nanu'd  in  the  public  utility  rates. 


The  Franklins  are  inunensely  pleased 
with  their  electric  service  and  nothing 
could  induce  them  to  part  with  it.  They 
have  been  so  successful  that  they  a.e 
now  planning  to  increase  their  farming 
operations.  With  the  help  of  his  former 
])rofess«)rs  Frank  has  i)rei;ared  an  esti- 
mate of  the  electric  energy  re(iuired 
based  on  increasing  the  herd  to  50  cows. 
Here  is  the  estimate  in  detail: 

Frank's  mother  asked  him  what  her 
share  of  the  monthly  bill  is  going  to 
amount  to,  or  rather,  that  portion  of  the 
t(»tal  bill  for  energy  used  in  the  farm- 
house. Frank  estimates  that  imder  the 
condition  of  the  enlarged  herd,  the  aver- 
age cost  of  all  the  electric  energy  used 
Phased  on  rates  heretofore  in  force)  will 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  five  cents  jmt 
kilowatt  hour.  On  this  basis  the  figures 
he  i)repared  for  his  mother  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Monthly  G)st  of  Electricity  Used  in  the 
Farm  House  Cwt  per 

mo.  at 

Sc  rer 

KW       KW 

hour       hour 

Water  for  honu-  (10  people)   ..      9.1       .4() 

Lighting  farmhouse    1().7  .84 

Hange    125.0  G.25 

Toaster  2.5  .13 

Sewing  machine 1.4-  .07 

N'acuum    cleaner    4.2  .21 

Klectric  inm    (>.0  .30 

Washing  machine 4.2  .21 

$>.47 

We  have  not  named  an  electri-al 
nfrigerator  as  a  |)art  tif  the  farm's  c  juip- 
ment.  There  are  in  the  Ignited  States 
no  less  than  5(),(K)0  electric  refrigerators 
in  domestic  use;  some  of  these  are  on 
farms,  and  many  m(tre  will  be  s  ild  \n 
farmers  in  the  near  future. 

Mrs.  Franklin  no  longer  spends  fifteen 
vabiable  minutes  every  day  cleaning  and 
trimming  oil  lam))s  and  as  much  or  more 
of  her  time  lugging  water  from  the  well. 
I'"rank  and  his  father  are  men  <if  business. 
They  are  running  a  factory  which  i)ro- 
(Juces  milk.  They  have  time,  umney  and 
energy  at  their  disposal  to  give  to  the 
develoi)n»ent  of  the  higher  ec«momies  and 
ec  momics  of  their  businrss  and  they  look 
forward  to  lives  of  comfort,  culture  .'ind 
happiness  in  a  calling  which  has  hitherto 
contained  far  too  much  of  drudgery  and 
).(Mirly  requited  toil. 

Tlu'  Franklin  farm  with  its  elevtrical 
activities  is  a  myth,  but  it  already  has 
its  actual  comiterpart  in  many  ])lace8. 

There  are  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania 
202,000  farms.  If  but  (me-half  of  these 
farms  were  to  be  electrified  and  their  <"on- 
sumption  of  energy  individually  should 
average  that  of  the  Franklin  farms  as 
described  with  its  20  cows,  namely,  about 
200  kilowatt  hours  per  mcnth,  the  total 
constimption  of  electrical  energy  f;>r  thc 
farnis  of  the  state  would  be  242  million 
kilowatt  hours  per  annum.  This  quantity 
of  energy  sold  at  five  cents  per  kilowatt 
hour  would  amotmt  to  .$12,000000,  which 
Mould  be  added  to  the  gross  income  <»f 
the  central  stations  of  this  state,  an<l 
nearly  as  much  more  woidd  be  addc.l 
from  customers  in  rural  districts  who  are 
not  farmers.  Twenty-four  mill!  n  dol- 
lars to  be  added  to  the  income  of  tl'C 
electric  utilities  of  Pennsylvania  through 
rural  j'lectrification  is  no  mean  ]iart  of 
the  total  income  which  they  derive  as 
measured  by  its  economic  significance. 

*Retrinl  frnm    "The   Annah   nf  Tht    Amtrican 
Acad*my  •/  Political  and  Social  Scionco". 
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SPRING  DAIRY  COUNCIL 
CONFERENCE 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
of  five  stories  called  "A  Trip  to  Health- 
land."  These  students  will  then  make 
their  own  illustrative  material  and  tell 
these  stories  to  the  children  of  the  model 
school. 

Gimp  Work 

Martha  Stedman  Smith,  formerly  of 
this  council  recently  appointed  nutrition 
director  of  the  Raltinu>re  Dairy  Council, 
who  had  charge  of  Camp  Joy,  Reading, 
Pa.,  last  summer,  outlined  the  plan  and 
scope  of  that  project,  which  she  called 
"A  Heaiiiiy  Tiie«jry  Put  Into  i'ractice.' 
The  work  will  be  conducted  again  this 
summer,  under  the  direction  of  Louise 
I'.lmore  Northup. 

Del  Rose  Macan,  in  charge  of  the 
Dramatic  Department,  outlined  a  typical 
day's  program,  giving  details  of  the  scope 
during  various  portions  of  the  season. 
Miss  Macan  referred  to  the  growing  ap- 
l)reciation  of  dramatics  in  Health  Edii- 
cation  as  an  example  of  this  class  of 
endeavor  in  teaching  the  ptd)lic.  Miss 
(Jertrude  Munday  presented  the  mono- 
logue "Putting  Pep  in  your  Motor", 
which  was  received  with  great  interest 
and  enthusiasm. 

A  dairy  supper,  was  .served  in  the 
council  headquarters  hy  members  of  the 
staff. 

Miss  Lucille  Philbrook,  demonstrated 
a  tooth  lesson  by  means  of  a  "chalk  talk" 
exclusively  used  in  all  important  centres 
of  Dairy  Council  Work. 

C.    I.    Cohee,    of    the    Quality    Control 
Dei)artment,    made    a    brief    address    on 
the  scope  of  the   "clean-uj)"   work,   jire- 
senting  the  following  details: 
Quality  Control   Department    Statistical 

Report 
March  1,  1921— March  1,  1925 

No.  sediment  tests  made 8,575 

No.  insjiections  made H),741 

No.  meetings  held 14-4 

Total  attendance  at  meetings  ....  13,901 
Average  attendance  per  meeting. .  96 

No.  movies  shown 67 

No.  miles  traveled    137,571 

Man  days  at  fairs  and  exhibits  . . .        150 
No.  Temporary  Permits  issued  to 

date  15,980 

No.  Permanent  Permits  issued  to 

date  3,7H0 

Total    No.    in.specti<»ns    made    to 

date 19,450 

This  was  followed  by  a  uu)ck  inspec- 
tion visit,  outlining  the  methods  of  con- 
ducting, and  inspection  of  a  farnter's 
dariy,  in  whieh  Dr.  E.  CI.  Lechner  and 
Mr.  C.   A.  Wilson,  t(M)k  jwrt. 

F'ollowing  these  demonstrations  a 
general  di.scussion  of  council  work  was 
held  and  programs  laid  down  for  a  broad 
scope  of  work  during  the  present  year. 
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THE  NEW  NATIONAL 

SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 

William  M.  Jardine,  the  new  National 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  furnished 
the  National  Council  of  Farmers'  C^- 
(•perative  Marketing  Associations  with 
the  following  statement: 

"As  a  means  of  bringing  about  nmre 
orderly  production  and  marketing  I  can 
not  overemphasise  the  need  for  strong 
efficiently  managed,  co-operative  market- 
ing assoeiati<ms. 

"(\»-operation  is  an  effort  to  create  a 
better  system  of  marketing,  to  produce 
and  niarket  products  that  constjmers  de- 
mand, and  to  distribute  there  commodi- 
ties with  the  least  possible  cost.  It's 
ntost  helpful  feature  comes  from  the  edu- 
cation in  business  which  farmers  obtain 
in  their  efforts  to  conduct  co-operative 
associations  efficiently. 


MILK  PROFITS 

DAIRYMEN 
SHOULD  KEEP 


'-^r)  ■  v-^*^ 


VETERINARIAN    RECOM 

MENDS  CLIPPING  IN 

HIS   PRACTICE 

I  dip  cows  with  the  best  results — in 
every  case  an  increase  in  milk  and  butter - 
fat  and  much  more  sanitation.  I  recom- 
mend clipping  in  all  the  dairies  in  which 
I  practice.  My  practice  covers  fifteen 
miles  of  country. 

DR.  J.  N.  NICHO   SON 
Box  No.  582,  Salem,  W.  Va. 


A  re  You  Getting  These  Added  Profits  ? 

Clipped  cows  give  more  milk — from  2  to  6  lbs.  more  p>cr  day.  The 
milk  is  usually  richer;  it  is  clean — stays  sweet  longer.  Bacteria  count 
is  ten  times  a  low  as  milk  from  unclean  cows.  Clean  milk  brings 
better  prices  at  the  creamery.  Clipping  is  a  big  thing  now  with  Test- 
ing Associations,  Government  Inspectors,  Farm  Paper  Editors  and 
Dairymen  everywhere. 

Filth  adhering  to  the  flanks,  udder  and  underline  of  the  cow  chokes 
the  pores  on  those  parts  so  that  the  pores  do  not  breathe  as  they 
should.  This  means  that  the  cow's  condition  is  not  of  the  best.  The 
cow  will  either  give  less  milk  or  require  more  feed — or  both.  By  clip- 
ping your  milk  cows,  you  save  cleaning  time;  you  save  feed;  you  in- 
crease milk  flow  and  butter-fat  content.  Four  clipped  cows  will  give 
you  back  the  price  of  a  clipping  machine  in  a  month. 


HUNDREDS  OF  LETTERS 
LIKE   THESE   ON   FILE: 

EACH  COW  GIVES  4  LBS.  MORE 
MILK  DAILY 

Since  clipping  the  increase  in  daily  milk 
yield  per  cow  is  3  to  4  lbs.  Milk  is  richer 
in  butter-fat.  Itis  cleaner  and  stays  sweet 
longer.  Cows  act  more  comfortable  and  con- 
tented. We  also  clip  our  young  stock  and 
our  horses.  Clipped  horses  work  better,  look 
better,  feel  better.  Chpping  keeps  away  'ice. 
By  clipping  cows  you  get  cleaner  milk  and 
the  cows  are  more  comfortable,  making  milk- 
ing easier. 

HARRY  MARCUSEN, 
R.  F.  D.  2.   Dcnmcu-k.  Wis. 


No.  1  Ball  Bearing 
Clipping  Machine 

The  Stewart  No.  1  Ball  Bearing 
Clipping  Machine — known  every- 
where as  the  world's  best  clipping 
machine.  Clips  cows,  horses  and 
other  stock.  Turns  easy — clips  fast 
— anyone  can  use  it.  Equipped 
with  the  famous  Stewart  B-1  Clip- 
ping Head.  Many  Stewart  Clip- 
ping Machines  have  been  in  con- 
tinuous service  upward  of  fifteen 
years. 

$14.00  at  your  dealers — or  send  us 
$2.00  with  order  and  we  will  ship  it 
from  here.  Pay  balance  on  arrival. 


SHEEPOWNERS-A  Shearing 
Machine  Pays  For  Itself  In  HalfaDay 

With  wool  at  present  prices  no  sheep  owner 
can  afford  to  be  without  a  shearing  machine. 
The  machine  gets  a  pound  more  wool  per  sheep 
than  the  hand  blades.  It  does  away  with  sec- 
ond cuts,  bringer  better  wool  prices.  The  Gov- 
ernment says: 

"The  machines  are  more  rapid,  smoother  work 
is  done,  and  the  ewes  are  injured  less.  It  is  easier 
to  learn  to  use  them,  and  more  wool  is  obtained 
than  where  hand  shears  are  used." — Page  17, 
Farmers'  Bulletin  840,  (J.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

STEWART  No.  9  Ball  Bearing 
Shearing  Machine 

The  Stewart  No.  9  Ball  Bearing  Shear- 
ing Machine  is  the  world's  best  hand  power 
shearing  machine.  Turns  easy — does  the 
best  work — ball-bearing  throughout— has 
fast  patented  ball-bearing  Stewart  shear. 
Shipping  weight  50  lbs.  $24.00  at  your 
dealers — or  send  us  $2.00  with  order  and 
we  will  send  it  from  here.  Pay  balance 
on  arrival. 


Stewart  Machines  are  guaranteed.    Satisfaction  or  money  back. 


Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company,  5564  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 

World's  Largest  Makers  of  Clipping  and  Shearing  Machines 

Catalog  Free  on  Request 
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..AxCost  to  feed4% 


1 


cow 


It  costs  just  what  you  pay  for  l'3  tons  of  feed,  because  that's  all  the 
average  cow  eats  in  a  year.  Realizing  this,  can  you  afford  to  feed  any 
but  the  best  dairy  ration  to  your  cows,  especially  when  you  know  that 
good  feed  will  return  in  profits  many  times  its  slight  additional  cost  as 
compared  with  inferior  feed?  Quality  and  uniformity  make  Larro  both 
highly  productive  and  truly  economical.  Manufactured  from  a  tested, 
proven  formula  that  never  changes,  every  sack  of  Larro  is  the  same  — 
no  matter  when  or  where  you  buy  it. 

A»h  the  nearest  dealer 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY        1^9^^ 


DETROIT 


I657J 


MICHIGAN 


,££2^ 


asseii  v.ompan>; 


>^x^^ry 


.<>. 


tP^%     CANS.  CAPS.  BOIT!  i-.;;.  PAILS. SFPARATORS.  COOLERS 
Virfo^Ts/     blLRlLlZLRS.  itileUSMKS.  TLSTERS  ETC.  /M STOCK 

XtQUiPMtNT/ 

2i2^  Marker  ,S! .  PHLA.     JJ So  diaries 5l,BALTIM0RK 


^SSL 


flAOt 
MAIVK 


RICE 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY-WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS    AND    VARNISHES 

Writ*  (or  Color  Curda  and  Booklot  "Paint  Poial«r«'' 

EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY.  Inc.  PHILADELPHIA 


LET   US 
DESIGN 
YOUR 
STATIONERY 


PEDIGREE 
CATALOGS 
OUR 
SPECIALTY 


Horace  F.  Temple 

FKINTE9. 
BELL  PHONE  NO.  1        WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 


Willard 

Stordw((e  Battery 
and   Service  Station 


Starting,  lighting,  ignition— storage 
batteries  of  every  description,  make 
and  for  every  purpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  slcilled 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  shop. 

OUR  SKIVICE  is  unbiased  and 
dependable. 

Pusey  &  Young  St(M*Bge 
Battery  Station 


PHILADELPHIA 

WOOD  ud  CEMENT  STAVE 
TILE  vU  COPPERED  METAL 

SILOS 

SPECIAL  PRICES  NOW 
CASH  or  MONTHLY  Paym»mU 


WEST  eiESTO.  PI 


MITftflLLE,  PI. 


E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO. 

BOX  M.  P.         10  S.   18TH  ST.,    PHILA. 

OIL  THE  HARNESS 
Take  care  of  your  leather  equipment 
at  all  times,  but  especially  during  the 
wet  weather  of  spring  months.  Fre- 
quent washing  and  oiling  should  make  a 
liarness  of  the  proper  weight  and  grade 
last  15  to  2S  years. 


After  breaking  the  world's  record  for 
the  production  of  butterfat  in  ten  months 
as  a  junior  three-year-old  a  little  over  a 
year  apo,  Lyons  Sarcastic  Korn:lyke,  a 
j)urel)red  Holstcin-Friesian  c  )w,  rccenty 
completed  a  ten  months'  test  i)e:i  d  with 
a  butterfat  record  which  makes  her  tiie 
world's  leading  junior  four-year-old 
over  all  breeds.  Her  305  day  record  as 
announced  by  the  advanced  registry  de- 
partment of  The  Holstcin-Friesian  Asso- 
ciation of  Anurica  is  2i,()!)2.3  pounds 
milk  and  854.88  pounds  butterfat  (1,068.() 
pounds  butter),  for  which  she  qualified 
by  giving  birth  to  a  bull  calf,  weighing 
130  pounds,  carried  for  200  days  of  the 
test  period.  I'he  new  record  displaces 
that  made  by  the  former  champion  of 
this  class,  Bess  Johanna  Ormsby,  another 
Holstein-Friesian,      whose      record      of 


CENSUS  COMPLETED  IN  25  COUNTIES 


Pennsylvania's  triennial  farm  census  is 
rapidly  ne^iring  completion.  The  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  I'ennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture,  has  already  received  com- 
plete census  reports,  according  to  L.  H. 
Wible,  from  the  following  counties; 
Adams,  Ik'dford,  Bradford,  Cambria, 
Cameron,  Clarion,  Clinton,  Cumberland, 
Dauphin,  Elk,  Forest,  Franklin,  Fulton, 
Juniata,  Montour,  Northampton,  North- 
umberland, Snyder,  Somerset,  Susque- 
hanna, Tioga,  Venango,  Warren,  Wyom- 
ing and  York. 

A  number  of  the  schedules  have  also 

been  received  from  other  counties.  It 
is  expected  that  within  the  next  few 
weeks  the  returns  will  be  practically 
complete.  As  a  rule  the  schedules  show 
care  on  the  part  of  the  assessors  in 
gathering  and  recording  information. 

The  complete  tabulation  of  Frankl'n 
county  records  shows  3,559  farms,  1,.*}67 
of  which  are  rented.  These  farms  have 
396  silos,  391  tractors,  2,870  aiitomobiles, 
371  motor  trucks  and  82  radio  receiving 
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1,043.65    pounds    butter   stood   unbeaten     j 
since  1919. 

The  new  champion  made  her  record 
on  the  farm  of  Abner  S.  Deysher,  near 
Heading,  l*cnnsylvania,  where  she  en- 
joys the  companionship  of  several  other 
of  Pennsylvania's  leading  producers,  in- 
cluding her  dam,  Charlotte  Lyons  Korn- 
(lyke,  who  holds  the  highest  butter  rec- 
ord ever  made  in  ten  consecutive  months 
by  ujature  Holstein  cows  in  the  Keystone 
state. 

IJke  all  cows  on  test  on  Berks  Farm, 
Lyons  Sarcastic  Korndyke  received 
throughout  her  test  a  ration  consisting  of 
hume-mixed  grains,  including  oil  meal, 
cocoanut  meal,  molasses  and  beet  pulp. 
With  the  grain  ration  she  received  con- 
siderable quantities  of  good  corn  silage 
and  alfalfa  hay.  She  was  kept  in  com- 
fortable, light  and  roomy  quarters,  had 
constant  access  to  fresh  water  and  was 
given  exercise  out-of-doors  every  day. 


sets.     A  total  of  381  farms  are  equipped 
with  electricity. 

Cambria  county,  according  to  the  tabu- 
lation has  2,489  farms,  325  of  which 
are  rented.  The  leading  small  grain  crop 
is  oats  with  14,779  acres  reported.  The 
farmers  have  6,692  dairy  cattle  and  353 
silos.  Seventy-four  of  the  farms  have 
radio  outfits  and  464  are  equipped  with 
electricity. 

The  Bedford  county  census  reveals 
3,394  farms,  543  of  which  are  rented. 
The  leading  cultivated  crop  is  winter 
wheat  followed  closely  by  corn.  The 
farmers  have  13,628  dairy  cows  and  600 
silos.  A  total  of  273  farmers  have  trac- 
tors, 2,462  automobiles,  and  268  are 
«(iuij)ped  with  electricity  and  64  have 
radios. 

In  Adams  county  2,957  farms  are  re- 
corded, 758  of  which  are  rented.  Winter 
wheat  is  the  leading  small  grain  crop. 
A  total  of  2,095  automobiles  arc  shown 
and  .'JSO  of  the  farms  are  equiped  wit'  Vi 
electricity. 

The  censiis  reveals  a  vast  number  of 
interesting  facts  which  will  be  used  as  » 
basis  for  important  agricultural  studies. 


ICE  CREAM  PRODUCTION  SHOWS  DECREASE 


Ice  cream  production  in  the  I'nited 
States  last  year  was  9,000,000  gallons 
less  than  in  1923,  production  for  the  year 
being  285,550,000  gallons  as  compared 
with  294,900,00  gallons  in  1923,  according 
to  figures  compiled  by  the  Dairy  Pro- 
ducts Marketing  Division  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  smallest  production  last  year  was 
mainly  because  of  the  cool  summer  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  tlie  depart- 


ment says.  During  the  first  three  months 
of  the  year  there  was  an  actual  increase 
in  production,  as  was  also  the  case  in 
August  and  November.  The  remaining 
months  showed  a  decrease  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  April  when  production  was  about 
the  same  as  in  April,  1923. 

Figured  on  a  per  capita  basis,  the  con- 
sumption of  ice  cream  per  person  was 
2.56  gallons  in  1924,  compared  with  2.68 
gallons  in  1923,  and  2.48  gallons  in  1922. 
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REPAIR  FARM  MACHINERY 
IN  SPRING,  SAY  EXPERTS 


Much  of  Work  Can  be  Done  at  Home  at 
Great  Saving   to  Farmer 

Early  spring  is  the  time  to  make  many 
of  the  repairs  necessary  to  put  farm 
ecpiipment  in  shape  for  spring  and  sum- 
mer. Some  rei)alr  jobs  may  require  the 
blacksmith,  hut  many  of  them  can  be 
liandled  at  home.  Common  sense  and  a 
little  confidence  in  one's  own  ability  will 
help  a  lot  to  put  the  job  over,  says  L.  M. 
Koehl,  of  the  state  college  of  agriculture 
at  Ithaca. 

One  of  the  most  important  tnmgs  is  to 
clean  well,  both  inside  and  out,  all  oil- 
lioles  and  grease-cups.  Grease-cups  in 
particular  are  apt  to  need  attention  after 
standing  all  winter,  and  should  he  scrap- 
ed out  thoroughly  and  refilled  with  new 
grease.  One  should  be  sure  that  the  oil 
(»r  grease  is  getting  to  the  parts  to  be 
lubricated,  making  sure  by  actual  in- 
sjH'ction  of  the  bearings. 

Look  for  broken  or  cracked  castings; 
they  sometimes  show  up  by  not  ringing 
true  when  ta])ped  gently  with  a  hammer. 
Otiier  points  to  watch  are  to  be  sure  that 
new  castings  are  ordered  n  iw,  before 
they  are  needed,  and  that  the  order  num- 
ber is  correct. 

Bolts  should  be  replaced  where  missing 
even  if  the  part  seems  to  hold  all  right 
without  the  full  number  of  bolts.  The 
manufacturer  knew  how  many  b  )lts  were 
needed  there  when  he  designed  the  ma- 
chine, points  out  Mr.  Roehl,  and  to  get 
best  results  each  hole  should  be  filled 
with  the  right  size  of  bolt.  If  that  is  n!»t 
possible,  for  the  maximum  strength,  use 
the  size  that  comes  nearest  to  filling  the 
hole. 

To  straighten  bent  rods  or  braces,  take 
them  off  the  nmchine  for  ease  in  hand- 
ling, he  advises.  Wooden  parts,  which 
are  rotted  or  broken,  as  binder  reels, 
swath  boards,  and  the  like,  should  be 
replaced  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  new 
parts  should  be  painted  for  the  sake  both 
t,f  ai)pearance  and  durability. 

See  that  new  sections  are  ordered  for 
the  mower  knives,  and  broken  ones  re- 
jilaced.  Rivet  heads  should  be  smoothed 
down  to  minimize  the  friction  caused  by 
drawing  dirt  and  grass  into  the  guards. 

All  this  repair  work  costs  much  more 
than  it  did  a  decade  ago  if  the  farmer 
has  to  hire  it  done,  and  the  more  the 
farmer  does  for  himself  the  better  oflF  he 
is.  In  some  cases  it  may  pay  a  farmer 
to  make  an  extra  investment  in  tools  so 
that  he  can  do  more  of  this  work  at 
home. 


469,833  DOGS  LICENSED  IN  1924 
A  total  of  469,833  individual  dog  li- 
censes were  i.ssued  by  the  State  of 
IVnnsylvania  in  1924  besides  several 
(  lousand  kennel  licenses.  This  is 
.11,000  more  individ»ial  tags  than 
were  issued  in  1923  and  175,000  more 
than  in  1921  when  the  lieensimr  was 
\mder  county  supervision.  The  list  of 
individual  dog  tags  issued  in  1924  and 
1923  showing  totals  for  each  county  has 
just  been  issued  by  John  L.  Passmore, 
Mureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agriculture,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  dog  law  enforcement 
work. 

Allegheny  County  leads  the  State,  hav- 
ing 27,680  dogs  tagged,  an  increase  of 
207  over  1923.  Other  leading  counties 
are  Luzerne,  Westmoreland,  Schuylkill, 
Fayette,  Washington,  and  Berks. 


Human  labor  and  horse  labor  are  by 
far  the  largest  items  of  farming  costs. 
Keeping  watch  of  them  pays. 


When  they  ^  off  feed 
Cow  Chow  brings  bm  back 


A  ND  this  is  the  time  they're  apt  to  go 
-^^  off  feed.  They've  been  shut  up  all 
winter.  They're  bound  to  be  a  bit  rostless 
and  fretful. 

A  little  extra  attention  to  their  palates  right 
now  will  mean  a  lot  to  you  in  the  extra 
milk  you  get  this  spring.  Purina  Cow 
Chow  will  keep  them  on  full  feed  and  up 
in  their  milk. 

Order  Cow  Chow  from  your  feed  dealer 
and  keep  the  milk  coming! 

100-Page  Cow  Book— Free 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  1925 
Purina  Cow  Book— free  without 
obligation. 

PURINA  M  ILLS,  854  Gratiot  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Seven  Busy  Milla  Located  for  Service 


PURINA 


^ 


PROTEIN 


@WCHOW 


PREVENT  COWS  EATING  GARLIC 


One  minute  after  gnrlic  is  eaten  by  a 
cow  tlie  d;sagreeal>le  flavor  and  odor  of 
this  pungent  plant  may  be  detected  in 
the  milk.  This  is'*one  of  the  facts 
l»rouglit  out  in  an  investigation  carried 
on  l)y  tiie  Bureau  of  Dairying,  I'nited 
States  Dei)Jirtincnt  of  Agriculture,  and 
reported  in  Department  liulletin  132(>, 
Effect  of  Garlic  on  tl  e  Flavor  and  Odt)r 
of  Milk,  by  C.  J.  Babcock.  The  only 
practical  way  to  prevent  the  appearance 
of  this  flavor  and  odor  in  milk  in  regions 
where   the    weed    infests   pastures   is    to 


keep  the  cows  from  eating  the  i)lant. 
In  the  tests,  which  were  made  by  giv- 
ing to  several  persons  samples  of  milk 
from  cows  milked  at  different  periods 
after  having  been  fed  garlic  and  from 
check  cows,  it  was  found  that  the  in- 
tensity of  the  bad  flavor  and  odor  in- 
creased until  it  reached  a  maximum  at 
ten  minutes  after  feeding  the  odorous 
ration.  Bad  flavor  and  odor  were  pre- 
sent to  an  objectionable  degree  when  the 
cows  ate  one-half  pound  of  garlic  tops 
four  hours  before  milking.  As  the  time 
between   the    eating    of   the    garlic    and 


milking  time  increased  tin-  l)ad  flavor 
and  odor  diminished  and  in  seven  hours 
practically  disappeared. 

Not  only  were  the  garlic  flavor  and 
odor  taken  in  by  eating,  btit  it  was 
shown  that  inhaling  garlic  for  ten  min- 
utes give  strong  flavor  and  odor  to  the 
milk.  Milk  drawn  90  minutes  after  in- 
halation of  garlic  was  practically  free 
from  objectionable  flavors  and  odors. 

Copies  of  the  bulletin  may  be  ob- 
tained free,  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts, 
from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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SCIENCE  IN  RELATION  TO 
FEEDING    DAIRY    CAHLE 

In  1887  Experiment  SUtiont  were  ettabliihed  at  the  several  Agricultural 
Colleges.  This  was  made  possible  by  an  Act  of  Congress,  making  a  definite 
appropriation  for  this  purpose.  This  was  the  first  movement,  on  a  nation- 
wide basis,  to  place  the  different  phases  of  agriculture  on  a  scientific  basis. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  Dairy  Industry,  not  only  to  the  dairy- 
man, but  to  the  population  as  a  whole,  the  feeding  of  dairy  cattle  has  had  a 
very  prominent  part  in  the  work  of  all  the  Experiment  Stations  in  the  East. 
All  our  knowledge  of  Feeds,  their  proper  combination,  and  their  effect  on  the 

milk  flow  of  the  dairy  cow,  is  the  direct  result  of  very  careful  scientific  experi- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  Agricultural  College  Experiment  Stations. 

The  modem  dairy  business  is  based  on,  and  is  a  result  of  such  scientific 
experiments.  The  findings  are  not  secret,  they  are  open  to  the  world,  how- 
ever, they  must  be  applied  before  benefits  can  accrue  to  dairymen.  It  re- 
mained for  the  farmers'  own  organization  to  take  full  advantage  of  all  the 
experimental  work  of  all  the  prominent  dairy  states  of  the  East  They  were 
the  first  to  use  all  the  knowledge  of  feeds  and  feeding  available  and  the  first 
to  put  it  to  practical  use  in  making  a  dairy  feed  the  "Open  Formula.** 

There  are  no  secrets  about  the  feeding  value  of  any  ot  the  Ingredients 
now  used  in  the  manufacture  of  dairy  feeds,  or  the  proportions  that  should  be 
used.  When  scientific  experiments  establish  new  feeding  principles  which 
will  be  of  value  to  the  dairymen  they  will  be  incorporated  in  the  Open 
Formula  by  the  farmer's  own  organisation. 

For  better  results  feed  Open  Formula  Dairy  Feeds.  Buy  co-operatively. 
See  the  distributor  in  your  community.  If  Open  Formula  Dairy  Feeds  are  not 
distributed  in  your  locality,  writa. 

Pennsylyania  Farmers'  Cooperative 
Federation,  Inc 

817-25  Heed  Buading  Phikdelphia,  Pa. 


29,697  HERDS  AWAIT 

TUBERCULIN  TEST 

On  March  1  a  total  of  29,697  herds  of 
cattle  in  Pennsylvania  were  awaiting  the 
first  tuberculin  test  according  to  a 
inunthly  statement  issued  by  the  Bureau 
oi  Animal  Industry.  On  that  date,  240,- 
536  cattle  in  27,267  herds  were  under 
supervision  for  the  prevention  and  era- 
dication of  bovine  tuberculosis.  It  is 
estimated  that  more  cattle  are  now 
awaiting  the  first  test  than  have  been 
under  supervision  on  the  accredited  plan 
since  this  plan  was  started  in  April,  1918. 

From  April  1,  1918  to  March  1,  1926, 
a  total  of  19,364  reactors  to  the  tubercu- 
lin test  were  disclosed  under  the  ac- 
credited plan  and  were  eliminated  from 
the  herds  of  the  State. 

County  wide  tuberculin  tests  have  been 
conducted  on  all  cattle  in  Mercer,  Craw- 
ford and  Jefferson  counties  and  work 
on  a  similar  basis  has  also  been  con- 
ducted in  48  townships  of  10  other  coun- 
ties. Altogether  136  townships  in  13 
counties  have  been  given  the  area  test. 


'TUTS"  A  RECORD  COW 


Renick  W.  DnnUp  New  Astt  Secrcttry 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the 
appointment  of  Renick  W.  Dunlap,  of 
Ohio,  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  United  States. 

Assistant  Secretary  Dunlap,  was  born 
on  a  farm  in  Pickaway  County,  Ohio. 
He  graduated  from  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  Ohio  State  University  in 
1H95  and  has  spent  most  of  his  time  on 
his  farm  near  Kingston,  Ohio.  Until 
1923  he  operated  this  place  as  a  grain, 
cattle  and  hog  farm  and  since  then  has 
added  a  dairy. 

For  several  years  he  was  State  Dairy 
and  Food  Commissioner  of  Ohio.  Later 
lit  served  as  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  of  Ohio. 


"Tuts"  a  pure  bred  Holstein  Cow  won 
first  honors  in  Pennsylvania  Cow  Test- 
ing Associations  for  January  with  a 
l)roduction  of  2,538  lbs.  of  milk.  The 
milk  tested  3.9  jier  cent,  yielding  99  lbs, 
of  butterfat.  She  was  kept  under  ordin- 
ary farm  ccmditions  but  was  milked  three 
times  a  day.  Her  food  for  the  month 
consisted  of  540  lbs.  of  hay,  1,000  lbs.  of 
silage  and  650  lbs.  of  grain. 

"Tuts"  is  owned  by  Mast  Stoltzfus, 
Morgantown,  Pennsylvania,  a  member 
of  the  Goodville  Association  in  Lancas- 
ter County.  Another  Holstein  cow  own- 
ed by  Mr.  Stoltzfus  produced  1,886  lbs. 
of  milk  during  the  same  month. 


The  groundwork  is  being  laid  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  for  a 
systematic  study  for  determining  the 
various  factors  in  crop  production  which 
bring  about  a  change  In  condition  of 
crops  as  the  season  advances.  When 
these  influences  are  determined  and  the 
relative  effect  of  the  various  influences 
measured,  a  mathematical  interpreta- 
tion of  those  factors  which  are  known 
in  advance  will  assist  materially  In  se- 
curing a  closer  approximation  of  the 
probable  size  of  a  crop. 


PENNA.  AYRSHIRE  QUINTET 
AVERAGE  13573  LBS.  MILK 

Five  I'ennsylvanla  Ayrshires  owned  by 
four  different  breeders  have  lately  com- 
pleted Advanced  Registry  records  which 
average  13,573  lbs.  of  milk,  568  lbs.  of 
butterfat. 

Carmela  3rd  of  Intervalley  completed 
her  first  official  record  in  the  Senior  four 
year  old  class  with  15,080  lbs.  of  4.47'/« 
milk,  674.29  lbs.  of  butterfat.  In  the 
fourth  luonth  of  this  lactation  she  pro- 
duced 74.17  lbs.  of  butterfat.  She  is  one 
of  the  representative  Red  and  Whites 
owned  by  Barclay  Farms,  llosemont,  the 
home  of  this  year's  National  Dairy  Show 
Cirand  Champion   bull. 

Two  more  records  of  over  500  lbs.  of 
butterfat  are  added  to  the  list  of  ex- 
ceptionally good  records  made  at  Pens- 
hurst  Farm,  Narberth.  Penshurst  Lady 
White,  as  a  Senior  four  year  old,  gave 
12,541  lbs.  of  4.45%  milk,  557.56  lbs.  of 
butterfat.  Her  half-sister,  Penshurst 
Bloomer,  as  a  six  year  old,  gave  13,443 
lbs.  of  4.14%  milk,  556.26  lbs.  of  butter- 
fat. This  is  her  second  official  record. 
As  a  four  year  old  she  is  credited  with 
8,587  lbs.  of  4.1  l7o  milk.  This  year's 
production  is  an  increase  of  more  than 
56%  in  yield  over  her  f«)ur  year  old 
form. 

The  herd  at  the  State  C'ollege  is  rapid- 
ly forging  to  the  front,  through  the 
combined  results  of  their  Red  and  Whites 
on  Advanced  Registry  test  and  in  the 
show-ring.  Their  cow,  Sir  Robert's 
Romona  Bell,  as  a  Junior  two  year  old, 
produced  12,861  lbs.  of  4.16%  milk,  534.50 
lbs.  of  butterfat,  qualifying  for  the  fifty- 
pound  list  ten  of  the  twelve  months  of 
her  test. 

Old  Forge  Farm  at  Spring  Grove  dur- 
ing the  past  year  has  had  several  cows 
comjilete  exceptionally  good  records. 
The  latest  .\yrshire  to  be  ranked  among 
the  illustrl<njs  c>)ws  of  the  Keystone  State 
is  Seek-No-Further  Constance,  a  five 
year  old,  which  ])roduced  13,938  lbs.  of 
milk,  518.90  lbs.  of  butterfat  for  the  Ad- 
vanced Registry.  Her  prcxluction  as  fol- 
lowed month  by  month  shows  no  ex- 
tremes of  yield,  but  her  persistency  of 
l)roduction  makes  possible  a  monthly 
iivenige  of  over  1000  lbs.  of  3.72%  milk. 


MILK  IS  DRUNK.  BY  J3J 

UNDERWEIGHT  PUPILS 

Oreat  benefits  are  being  derived  by  the 
chihlren  of  the  Buchanan  School,  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pa.,  in  the  nutrition  work  that 
is  being  conducted  there. 

Twice  a  day,  at  10.:J0  a.  m.  and  2.30 
p.  m.,  <me  hundred  and  thirty-one  under- 
weight pupils  of  the  school  man'h  in 
orderly  procession  to  the  corrid  )rs  wl  ere 
the  bottles  of  milk  are  arranged  on  tables 
and  in.serting  a  straw  in  a  half  pint 
bottle,  drink  snid  contents  with  a  relish. 

The  children  jniy  twenty-five  cents  a 
week  for  this  service,  the  balance  of  the 
bill  being  defrayed  by  the  scho  )1  board. 

— Extract  from  local  Chamhemhurg 
paper-. 


PROMOTE  FARM  HEALTH 

Thirty-six  counties  in  Pennsylvania 
used  knock-down  community  forms  for 
making  concrete  septic  tanks  on  the  farm 
last  year.  Has  your  coimty  adopted  a 
program  involving  this  very  necessary 
assistance  to  farm  sanitation?  Ask  the 
county  agent  or  home  demonstration 
agent  about  it. 


To  work  more  horses  to  the  man  heljis 
get  the  most  out  of  man  labor. 


PICK  FROM  THE  BEST 
Raise  calves  from  only  the  very  best 
cows.     Milking  ability  is  inherited,  and 
Inferior  cows  can  produce  only  their  own 
kind. 


SEED   CORN  SELECTIONS 

The  time  spent  in  carefully  selecting, 
culling  and  testing  seed  corn  luis  been 
found  to  be  highly  profitable  by  careful 
farmers.  Good  seed  corn  produces  more 
vigorous  seedlings  that  can  ordinary 
quality  corn.  This  justifies  the  farmer 
in  spending  all  the  time  necessary  to 
jirovide  the  best  possible  seed  corn. 

Last  fall  at  husking  time,  corn  had  not 
yet  dried  out.  It  contained  much  more 
water  than  in  average  seasons  and  dried 
out  rather  slowly  on  account  of  the  wet 
fall.  There  was  much  damage  by  mould 
and,  no  doubt,  only  the  corn  that  had 
dried  out  early  had  escaped  damage  front 
the  heavy  freezes  of  the  early  part  of  the 
winter.  The  corn  that  still  contained 
considerable  water  in  it  at  that  time,  no 
doubt  was  either  killed  for  seed  purposes, 
or  its  health  and  vigor  were  very  much 
impaired. 

Careful  selection  and  culling  are  there- 
fore of  unusual  importance  this  spring, 
especially  for  those  farmers  who  did  not 
select  their  corn  from  the  field  and  dry 
it  out  early  last  fall,  but  who  depend 
upon  selecting  it  from  the  crib  this 
spring. 

Select  well-formed,  medium  sized 
ears,  typical  of  the  variety  grown.  The 
ears  should  be  relatively  heavy,  with 
bright,  well-formed  grains,  free  from 
external  signs  of  disease,  shredded  or 
discolored   shank   attachments. 

A  carfeul  detailed  inspection  should 
then  be  made  of  each  ear  for  the  fol- 
lowing characteristics  of  good  seed  corn. 

<a)  Cobs:  Should  be  bright  and  free 
from  di.scolorations  caused  by  moulds  and 
root  rot  organisms.  A  healthy  ear  is 
white  inside. 

(b)  Grains: 

1.  Fairly  large,  well  matured  with 
jflump  tips. 

2.  Of  good  depth  and  medium  in- 
dentation. 

3.  Backs  glossy,  free  from  soft 
starch  and  blisters. 

4.  Plump,  creamy-white  germs 

5.  Free  from  moulds  and  checks. 

Discard  ears  that  have  the  following  de- 
fects : 

1.  Dead  germs. 

2.  Mouldy  kernels  and  cobs. 

3.  Rotted  or  shredded  shank  at- 
tachments or  badly  discolored  cobs  in- 
ternally. 

4.  Shrunken  kernels. 

5.  iilistered  or  checked  kernels. 

6.  Dull,  .soft,  starchy  kernels. 

7.  Serious  injury  by  mice. 

From  each  ear  finally  selected  take  two 
grains.  Germinate  this  composite  sam- 
l)le  in  a  warm  place,  and  after  five  or 
six  days  count  the  number  of  kernels  that 
jiroduce  vigorous  sprouts.  If  95  per  cent, 
or  more  are  vigorous,  it  is  safe  to  go 
ahead.  If  less  than  96  per  cent,  germi- 
nate,  it  is  doubtful,  but  if  below  90  per<  '# 
cent  something  is  seriously  wrong,  and 
the  corn  should  again  be  culled  over  with 
more  care  or  a  regular  germination  test 
should  be  made  of  each  ear,  and  all  ears 
discartled  that  do  not  show  perfect  ger- 
mination. For  this  purpose  either  a 
sawdust  box  or  the  rag  doll  germination 
may  be  used. 

Finally,  the  shelling  should  be  dime  by 
hand,  shelling  each  ear  separately  into  a 
pan  in  order  to  examine  the  grains,  so 
that  the  final  decision  may  be  made. 

—"Cecil  Whig". 
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Mother  nature  hates  bare  land  and 
she'll  cover  it  with  some  kind  of  vegeta- 
tion. It's  up  to  the  farmer  to  say 
whether  it  will  Iw  scrubby  undergrowth 
or  money-making  timber. 


NATIONAL  CORN  PRIZE 
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In  a  contest  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Sears  Roebuck  Agricultural  Foun- 
dation, the  best  ear  of  corn,  under  com- 
petition by  corn  growers  throughout  the 
United  States,  the  best  ear  was  pro- 
duced by  a  woman  farmer  in  Illinois  and 
her  achievement  won   a  prize  of  $1,000. 

Announcement  of  this  victory,  over 
30,000  competitors,  from  practically  every 
slate  in  the  union  was  recently  made  at 
a  "Corn  Banquet"  given  at  the  Hotel 
Sherman,  in  Chicago,  by  the  Foundation 
at  which  Agriculturists,  business  men 
and  real  dirt  farmers  participated. 

The  winner  of  the  $1',000  prize  was 
Mrs.  Elsie  M.  Paluska,  of  Waverly,  Illi- 
n(;is.  The  test  of  the  champion  ear,  by 
the  agricultural  college  proffessions, 
showed  it  to  be  100  per  cent  perfect. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paluska,  till  a  160  acre 
farm  in  Morgan  County,  Illinois. 

The  winners  of  the  State  sweepstakes 
of  the  National  Seed  Corn  Show,  in- 
cluded among  the  forty-four  winners, 
M.  P.  Prough,  Sykesville,  Maryland; 
F.  O.  Sapp,  Houston,  Delaware;  C.  B. 
Gordon,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and  Wm. 
A.  Townsend,  Smithfteld,  Penna. 


FARMERS  BUY  HIGH 

GRADE  FERTILIZER 

Farmers  In  Pennsylvania  are  buying 
more  high  grade  fertilizer  each  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture  which  registers  the  brands 
and  issues  licenses  for  fertilizer  sold  in 
the  State.  The  registrations  received 
and  accepted  for  1925  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foods  and  Chemistry  have  numbered  to 
V  late  835  different  brands  covered  by  96 
licenses.  The  tendency  for  1926  is  in 
favor  of  an  increasing  proportion  of 
.'^ales  of  high  grade  mixed  fertilizers  over 
the  low  grade  brand,  states  James  W. 
Kellogg,  chief  chemist.  Reports  from 
fertilizer  dealers  covering  the  amount  of 
fertilizer  sold  in  1924,  while  incomplete 
for  the  total  year,  show  likewise  that 
approximately  60  per  cent  more  of  the 
high  grade  brands  of  mixed  fertilizer  was 
.sold  during  the  year  than  low  grade  ones. 
I'his  means  that  farmers  are  paying  less 
for  filler  and  are  getting  more  real  plant 
food  for  their  money  expended  for  fer- 
tilizer. 


TheBLUE  RIBBON 
Electric  Milker 

Absolutely  No  Installation  Cost 

Every  Farmer  Can  Afford  One 

JUST  A  FEW  REASONS  WHYi 

1.  Complete  plant  on  the  pail  cover,  self-contained  and 

portable. 

2.  Runs  by  electricity — Central  Station  or  Home  Plant — 

the  most  uniform  power  knowa 

3.  Low  Operating  Cost,  using  only  V4  H.  P.  motor. 

4.  Most  reliable  pulsator  —  thoroughly  mechanical  — 

steady,  soothing  and  positive  regularity  of  action. 

5.  Only  a  few  parts— simple,  compact  and  durable — 

extremely  quiet  in  operation. 

6.  Nothing  to  clean  but  the  pail,  teat  cups  and  milk  tubes 

— little  time  necessary  to  keep  in  perfect  sanitary 
condition. 

7.  Will  milk  20  cows  in  an  hour  with  only  one  man's 

supervisioa 

8.  Always  ready  for  work — starts  at  the  touch  of  the 

switch. 

9.  Assures  clean,  sweet  "Grade   A"  milk  in  greater 

quantity  at  lower  cost— bigger  milk  checks. 

Install  a  BLUE  RIBBON  and  milking  will  no  longer 
be  a  drudgery — your  worries  over  help  will  disappear — 
time  and  labor  will  be  saved.  You  will  see  your  herd 
contented  and  giving  down  a  larger  quantity  of  milk, 
soon  repaying  your  investment 

**Aii  ounce  off  prooff  is  ivorth  a  ton  €>S  talk** 


Write  TODAY 

For  niustrated  Catalog  an4 
liberal  Sales  Plan 


30  Days  FREE  Trial 

No  ObUgaUOn— Yoa  Arc  the  Sole  Judge 

A  Tear  to  Pay  in  monthly  installments  if 
you  and  your  herd  are  satisfied. 

If  dissatisfied  return  the  machine  at  our  expense 
and  the  transaction  is  closed. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

Baltic  Sales  Co.,  ince 

Dept.  N.425  IDS  So.  La  Salle  St. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


GET  MANURE  FOR  GARDEN 
Many  home  gardeners,  especially  those 
located  in  or  near  towns  or  cities,  have 
diflSculty  in  securing  manure  in  sufficient 
quantity.  This  can  he  avoided  by  order- 
ing manure  now  and  having  it  delivered 
during  the  winter  and  placed  on  a  pile 
or  spread  over  the  garden.  Waiting  until 
it  is  time  to  begin  outdoor  operations  be- 
fore ordering  the  manure  often  delays 
garden  operations  or  the  gardener  may 
be  entirely  disappointed.  Have  manure 
ordered  and  delivered  before  the  spring 
rush. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The  William  II.  Moon  Company,  at 
Morrisville  Pi-nnsylvania,  is  milking 
aroimd  eighty  head  of  Guernseys,  so  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  they  will  have 
something  to  ctmtribute  to  the  dairy  in- 
dustry in  the  future.  One  of  their  cows, 
C'onibinaticm  Kind's  Dolly  124047,  milk- 
ing in  the  y05  day  Farmer's  Division, 
nioeting  the  pail  twice  daily,  has  pro- 
(hiced  fi,814.0  pounds  of  milk  containing 
922.40  pounds  of  butter  fat,  thus  becom- 
ing the  State  Champion  Guernsey  In  this 
Class. 


The  history  of  agricultural  co-opera- 
tion in  the  United  States  runs  back  to 
the  Civil  War.  Records  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  show 
that  the  first  co-operative  cheese  factory 
was  established  in  1863,  and  the  first 
organization  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
growers  in  1878.  Two  organizations  of 
srrain  growers  were  formed  in  1887,  fol- 
lowed in  1890  by  an  organization  of  live- 
STock  raisers.  The  co-operative  move- 
ment has  developed  slowly  while  these 
and  other  pioneers  were  putting  their 
theories  into  practice. 
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Health 


ecipes" 


A  NEW  COOK  BOOK 

Just  the  Thing  for  Every  Housewife 

Containing  methods  of  using 

the   health-protecting  'foods, 

milk  and  its  products,  jruits 

and  vegetables 


"Health  Receipts'^  has  thirty-six 
colored  illustrations,  and  contains 
more  than  one  hundred  and  seven ty- 
five  receipts  in  addition  to  seasonal 
menus. 


A  valuabe  recipe  book  for  the  home  kitchen.  Useful 
also  for  teachers  of  cooking  and  home  making.  It  is  so 
arranged  that  it  may  be  retained  as  a  complete  book,  or 
separated  into  forty-five  cards  to  fit  into  a  standard  size 
recipe  box  file. 


Special  Price  to  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association  Membership 

25c  Postpaid 


GET  YOUR  ORDER  IN  NOW 
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Philadelphia  Interstate  Dairy  Couneil 


BOYERTOWN  BUILDING 
1211  Arch  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


WHAT  IMMEDIATE  ACTION  SHOULD  DAIRYMEN 
TAKE  IN  SUPPORT  OF  TUBERCULOSIS  ERADICATION 


R.  R.  WELCH,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


Tlie  loss  of  luilllons  of  dollars  annually 
is  caused  by  the  many  contagious  dis- 
eases, such  as  tuberculosis,  hog  cholera, 
contagious  abortion,  anthrax,  glanders, 
black  leg,  etc.  Without  proper  control 
these  contagious  diseases  will  spread 
and  the  losses  will  be  larger  from  year 
to  year. 

We  have  just  heard  the  report  from 
Dr.  T.  E.  Munce,  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
showing  the  splendid  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  tuberculosis  eradication 
during  the  past  two  years.  It  is  evident 
from  this  report  that  the  State  and  Na- 
tional Bureaus  of  Animal  Industry  have 
made  eflBcient  use  of  the  meagre  funds 
available  for  this  work.  The  cattl**  in 
three  entire  counties  and  in  a  l;irge  num- 
ber of  townships  in  other  counties  have 
been  tested  during  the  last  two  years,  in 
addition  to  the  testing  of  herds  under  the 
Accredited  Plan  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 
The  State  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
has  the  burden  of  the  control  and  eradi- 
cation of  all  contagious  diseases  in  live- 
stock and  poultry. 

This  important  Bureau  of  our  State 
Government  has  been  entirely  dependent 
upon  a  part  of  the  income  from  tax  on 
dogs.  This  support  amounts  to  about 
$300,000  annually,  which  has  been  entire- 
ly inadequate  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
disease  control  and  eradication.  Farmers 
in  all  parts  of  the  State  are  clamoring  to 
have  their  herds  tested  for  tuberculosis. 
More  herds  are  now  signed  up  for  the 
test  than  have  been  tested  in  all  the 
years  since  the  adoption  of  the  tuber- 
culin test  as  a  means  of  eradicating  this 
highly  contagious  disease.  Many  farmers 
have  been  waiting  for  the  test  for  more 
than  two  years.  Others  who  have  had 
their  herds  tested  have  been  waiting  for 
months  for  payment  of  indemnity  on 
disease  cattle  slaughtered.  In  some 
counties  where  over  90  per  cent,  of  the 
herd  owners  have  made  application  for 
the  area  test  the  outlook  for  getting  the 
test  applied  seems  hopeless.  It  seems 
that  the  only  hope  lies  in  raising  of  more 
dogs  so  that  the  income  from  dog  tax  will 
be  increased.     Yet  the  Bureau  of  Animal 


Industry  is  not  even  allowed  all  of  the 
dog  tax. 

New  York  State  is  spending  from 
ir-3,000,000  to  $4,000,000  annually  in  tuber- 
culosis eradication,  and  other  States  are 
obtaining  similar  support  from  their 
legislatures  for  tliis  great  work.  When 
the  fanners  meet  here  at  liarrisburg  eacli 
two  years  and  make  requests  and  i)ass 
resolutions  for  more  adequate  funds  for 
tiiherciilosis  eradication,  they  hear  the 
cry  of  economy.  True,  taxes  must  be 
reduced  if  possible.  Yet,  it  is  false 
economy  that  will  allow  this  dreaded 
disease  to  spread  to  increasing  numbers 
of  our  cattle  from  year  to  year. 

The  dairy  farmers  of  this  State  are  in 
danger  of  losing  their  markets.  The 
State  Board  of  Health  ruling  prohibits 
the  sale  of  milk  from  untested  cattle 
unless  the  milk  is  p<isteurized.  It  is 
reported  that  New  York  City,  Cleveland 
and  other  large  cities  will  soon  not  allow 
milk  sold  in  their  borders  from  untested 
cattle,  even  though  the  milk  is  pas- 
teurized. 

The  health  of  the  farm  boys  and  girls 
should  be  a  concern  to  all.  Yet  thou- 
sands of  these  fine  children  are  using 
raw  milk  daily  from  tuberculous  cows, 
and  no  doubt  many  are  contracting  this 
disease.  Millions  will  be  appropriated 
by  this  legislature  for  hospitals  to  care 
for  those  suffering  with  tuberculosis. 
But  the  farmer  is  dependent  upon  the 
tax  on  dogs  to  protect  his  own  family 
from  this  contagion. 

There  has  never  been  anything  like 
sufficient  funds  to  keep  up  with  the  herd 
owners'  demands  for  tuberculin  testing. 
Farmers  have  waited  for  months  to  get 
their  herds  tested,  and  then  waited  still 
longer,  in  many  instances,  to  receive  in- 
demnity funds  for  cattle  slaughtered. 

What  will  be  done  about  this  impor- 
tant matter?  If  the  representatives  in 
the  legislature  are  informed  as  to  the 
preat  needs,  money  will  be  made  avail- 
able and  appropriated  to  meet  the  needs. 
It  is  our  responsibility  to  see  to  it  that 
our  own  representative  knows  the  situa- 
tion. There  is  immediate  need  for  at 
least  $2,000,000  for  the  next  bienniun\, 
in  addition  to  the  entire  income  from 
dog  tax. 
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The  total  resources  of  the  twelve  mu- 
tual Federal  Land  Banks  have  now 
reached  the  startling  total  of  $1,019,790,- 
591.82,  according  to  Judge  Charles  E. 
Lobdell,  fiscal  agent  for  the  Banks. 

Reaching  this  mark  puts  the  Federal 
Land   Bank   System    among  the   largest 
!ind   strongest   financial  organizations   in 
the    world.        Nothing    approaching   the 
growth  of  these  Banks  has  been  achieved 
anywhere    in    the    field    of    agricultural 
finance.     Starting  eight  years  ago  with 
no  organizations  and  only  nine  millions 
of  capital,  practically  all  supplied  by  the 
Lnitcd  States   Government,  343,947  far- 
mers have  organized  into  4,643  National 
Farm    Loan    Associations    and    through 
these  Into   the  compact  organization   of 
the    Federal   Land   Banks.     This   is   the 
more  remarkable  as  the  progress  of  the 
banks  was  halted  for  a  year  and  a  half 
by  lawsuits   with   those  who  sought  to 
destroy  the  entire  system. 

Every  piece  of  real  estate  acquired 
through  foreclosure  has  been  at  once 
charged  oflf;  every  installment  payment 


more  than  90  days  past  due  has  been 
charged  oflf;  the  sum  of  $11,939,423.99 
has  been  disbursed  in  dividends.  After 
making  these  charges  and  disbursements, 
$6,794,200  have  been  carried  to  reserve 
and  surplus  and  there  remain  $8,285,- 
297.77  in  undivided  profits.  V^ 

Of  the  stock  originally  subscribed  if^ 
the  Government,  $7,409,470  has  already 
been  retired  and  borrowing  farmers  have 
provided  new  capital  to  the  amount  of 
$48,346,815. 

The  income  of  the  Banks  is  derived 
from  the  "spread"  of  one  per  cent,  per- 
mitted by  law  between  the  interest  paid 
on  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  and  the 
loaning  rate.  This  has  been  found  ample 
to  cover  expenses,  underwrite  fore- 
closures, and  pay  reasonable  dividends 
upon  stock. 

The  amortized  (installment-payment) 
loan  adopted  by  the  Federal  Land  Banks 
has  been  shown  to  be  the  only  sound 
method  of  farm  financing.  The  plan  is 
being  gradually  adopted  by  private  farm 
loan  agencies  to  the  great  benefit  of  agri- 
culture. 


MODIFIED  "PHILADELPHIA 

SELLING  PLAN" 

In  Successful  Operation  in  London, 
England 

Recently  three  reports  came  into  the 
office  from  associations  outlining  some 
o(  the  work  being  done  by  milk  pro- 
ducers organizations  in  various  parts  of 
tiie  world.  The  first  was  the  annual 
year  book  of  the  National  Farmers' 
I  nion  of  England.  In  this  organization 
of  over  one  hundred  thousand  farmers, 
are  the  organized  milk  producers  of  Eng- 
land   who    have    a   separate    department 

milk  committee  to  look  after  the  prob- 
lems of  the  producers. 

The  report  gives  an  explanation  of  tl.e 
i;resent  method  of  operation  of  the  Na- 
tional Farmers'  Union  milk  scheme,  the 
fundanuntal  principle  of  which  was 
taken  back  to  England  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
I.angford,  past  president  and  one  of  the 
most  active  members  of  the  Union,  who 
was  impressed  with  the  value  of  the 
Philadelphia  selling  plan  while  visiting 
here  for  the  first  time,  perhaps  three  or 
four  years  ago,  and  who  saw  at  once  its 
ap])licatiun  to  conditions  in  the  English 
market. 

The  scheme,  which  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association,  has  been  successfully  opera- 
ted by  the  English  milk  producers  ever 
since  it  was  adopted.  Due  to  climatic 
and  other  conditions  in  England,  the 
basic  months  used  have  been  November, 
December,  January  and  February.  This 
selling  plan  has  stabilized  the  market  so 
that  the  prices  agreed  to  for  the  London 
niorket  for  the  two  years  1923-24,  and 
1021-25,  have  been  and  are.  it  is  said, 
very  satisfactory  to  the  English  produ- 
cers as  comi)ared  with  conditions  pre- 
vious to  the  adoption  of  the  plan. 

The  price  for  basic  milk  during  1924- 
25  is  18J  pence  i)er  English  quart.  The 
l)rice  agreed  to  for  the  simimer  of  1925 
for  basic  milk  is  one  shilling  per  gallon. 
Under  this  plan  during  the  winter 
months,  basic  price  is  paid  for  90%  of 
the  basic  quantity.  During  May  and 
June,  it  is  paid  for.  110%;  during  April 
and  July,  for  115%),  and  during  August 
and  September  for  all    milk  delivered. 

Agreements  similar  to  the  one  in  eflTcct 
in    the   London    market   apply    in    other 
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Bradford  County  Registered  Holsteins 

SPRING  SALE  OF  45  COWS,  FRESH  OR  DUE  SOON;  8 
BULLS    AND   5    HEIFER    CALVES   AND   YEARLINGS 
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Livestock  Sale  Pavilion 


Troy,  Penna. 


_ ._^, Saturday,  May  9,  1925 

An  occasion  to  obtain  desirable  registered  Holsteins  from  reliable  dairymen-breeders  who  depend  on  high  quality 
cattle  for  their  income  from  milk  production.  Cow  Testing  Association,  as  well  as  Official  and  Private  records  are  avail- 
able as  evidence  of  production,  supported  by  popular  and  proven  blood  lines  as  a  result  of  continuous  use  of  high  quality, 
foundation  breeding  stock.  All  but  tliree  entries  are  from  herds  under  the  Accredited  Herd  plan,  most  of  which  are 
fully  Accredited.  60  day  retest  privilege  and  liberal  health  guarantee.  The  Sales  Organization  back  of  this  event  has 
established  an  enviable  record  for  fair  dealings  to  buyers.  The  sale  policy  is  "All  cattle  honestly  displayed  and  sold  to 
the    highest    bidder."     For    catalog    apply    to    D.    K.    Sloan,  Towanda,  Pa. 


market  areas  in  England  with  slightly 
different  price  levels.  It  is  evident,  from 
the  report  that  the  method  of  arriving 
at  understandings  is  very  similar  in 
England  to  that  with  whieh  we  are 
familiar  in  our  territory.  Representatives 
of  the  buyers  and  sellers  meet  from  time 
to  time  and  discuss  the  mark.'t  situation 
and  finally,  after  carefully  canvassing  the 
whole  situation  from  every  angle  arrive 
at  an  agreement  satisfactory  to  both 
sides. 

California 

We  also  have  the  annual  report  of  the 
California  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
Incorporated,  covering  the  Eos  Angeles 
territory.  This  association,  in  its  weigh- 
ing and  testing,  follows  out  the  general 
idea  of  our  weighing  and  testing  plan. 
During  1924  the  California  Milk  Produ- 
cers' Association  handled  milk  of  a  value 
of  $5,819,853.48.  The  exi)enses  of  the 
Association  during  this  period  were  1.03 
per  cent.  (During  the  past  year  the 
commission  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  cost  its  members  .75 
per  cent,  of  the  average  value  of  the 
product  sold.) 

Michigan 

The  front  page  of  the  March  "Michi- 
gan Milk  Messenger,"  the  official  organ 
of  the  Michigan  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation, operating  in  the  Detroit  area, 
states  that  a  special  delegate  meeting  is 
called  for  Thursday,  April  9th,  1925,  to 
discuss  the  formation  of  a  Dairy  Council 
for  the  Detroit  market,  to  be  organized 
and  operated  as  an  affiliated  unit  of  the 
National  Dairy  Council.  This  new 
organization  will  be  finan;ed,  managed 
and  conducted  similarly  to  the  Phila- 
delphia  Inter-State   Dairy  Council. 


COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 

HOLDS  BANQUET 


The  Coventry  Cow  Testing  Associa- 
tion held  its  second  annual  banquet  at 
Kimberton,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  on 
Wednesday,  March  25th.  Nearly  90 
farmers  and  their  families  participated. 

This  association  was  started  four  years 
ago  and  now  has  a  record  of  being  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  state.  Over  600 
cows  are  on  test.  Over  one  half  of  the 
membership  either  has  tuberculin  free 
herds  or  have  their  applciation  for  such 
tests  filed. 

After  an  excellent  banquet,  Furman 
H.  Gyger,  acting  as  toastmaster,  intro- 
duced the  following: 

President's  Address,  Homer  L.  Stoltf- 
fus. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer's  Report, 
Howard   Kulp. 

Testers  Report,  Lewis  S.  Shingle. 

Prof.  E.  B.  Fitts,  State  College,  Pa., 
made  an  address  on  the  subject.  "The 
Dairy  Cow  as  a  Market  for  Farm  Crops." 

Charles  Bothwell,  cashier  of  the  "Far- 
mers   and    Mechanics    National    Bank, 


Phoenixville,   Pa.,   made  an   address   on 
"Farm  Accounts  and  Finance." 

Dr.  D.  E.  Hickman,  made  an  inter- 
esting address  on  Tuberculosis  Eradica- 
tion. 

John  H.  Halderman,  Chester  County 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  spoke  on  "Co- 
operation." William  Vandergrift,  Chester 
County  Agricultural  Extension  Agent; 
Arthui  M.  Ray  and  Norris  Matthews, 
also  made  interesting  addresses. 

The  association  is  now  planning  for  a 
"Field  Day,"  to  be  held  on  the  farms 
of  two  of  its  members,  about  the  last 
week  in  May,  when  practical  cow  judg- 
ing demonstrations  will  be  given. 

The  officers  of  the  Coventry  Cow  Test- 
ing Association  are:  President,  Homer 
L.  Stoltzfus,  Pottstown,  Pa.;  Vice  Presi- 
dent, William  M.  High,  Phoenixville,  Pa.; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Harold  Kulp, 
Pottstown,  Pa.;  and  Clayton  Emery, 
Tester,  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 

The  banquet  committee  included 
Messrs.  Furman  H.  Gyger,  Lewis  R. 
Shingle  and  Wm.  M.  High. 


Silos 

are 

Dependable 


Dairy  owners  know  from 
experience  that  Unadilla  Silos 
will  keep  their  silage  in  the  best 
possible  condition.  They  know 
they  can  depend  on  their  Una- 
dillas  year  after  year,  because  of 
their  sturdy  construction.  They 
are  air  tight,  water  tight,  frost 
resisting  and  weather  defying. 

Qet  All  The  Facts  I 
Our  big  handsome  catalog  tell- 
ing all  about  silos  and  giving 
complete  information  as  to  the 
time  and  nnoney  saving  fea- 
tures of  the  Unadilla  sent  free 
upon  request.  Also  complete  in- 
formation about  the 

Time  Payment  Plan 
And  the  liberal  discount*  offered  for 
cash  and  early  orders.  Save  money 
and  still  get  the  silo  that  is  used  by 
more  dairy  owners  in  the  east  than  any 
two  other  makes  combined. 

Don't  overlook  this 

opportunity— «vritc 

today 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  O  Unadilla.  N.Y. 


UNADILLA 
SILOS 


1^ 

|r      The 
■   Biggest 
JH     Value  in 

Ensilage  Cutters 


Throws   ^ 
And  Blows 


Saves  One 

Man 


CIMPLE.  ruKged.  long-lived,  the  Papec 
»3  fills  the  highest  silo  without  plugging 
the  pipe.  Light  of  draft;  costs  less  to 
operate.  Positive  Self-Feed  saves  one 
man.    Every  part  of  the  Papec  is  easy  to 

*^Vour  sizes:  A  gasoline  engine,  develop- 
ing 3h.p.  or  more,  will  operate  the  R-IO 
size  Any  tractor  can  be  used  with  the 
N-13  and  L-16.  For  heavy  tractors  use  a 
K-19  Papec,  its  capacity  is  practically 
unlimited.    Prices  low  for  quahty. 

Writ*  for  frem  Catalog 
and  U  8.  Gov't  Bulletin, "Making and  Feedingf 
of  Silage  "  tvery  ailo  owner  should  read  them. 
Mention  siie  of  your  sUo.    Send  today. 

Papec  Machine  Company 
193  Main  St. 
ShortBTill*,  N.Y* 


•  Pap«c  —  Aak  Him 


om 


Clean  Milk 

—and  we  prove  it  by  actual 
test  to  your  entire  satisfaction. 
You  won't  find  any  dirt  or  sedi- 
ment in  milk  after  it  has  been 
through  a  Dr.  Clark  Purity  Milk 
Strainer.  The  thick  discs  of 
sterilized  cotton ,  ti  ghtly  clamped 
to  bottom  of  strainer,  success- 
fully remove  every  particle  of 
dirt,  dust,  muck  and  other 
sediment.  We  positively 
Guarantee  those  results  or 
refund  your  monej 


Dr. 
Clark's 

Purity^ 
Milk 
Strainer     

Used  and  endorsed  by  AgriculturaTCollegea, 
Dairy  Inspectors  and  the  largest  Dainea 
and  Milk  Producers  in  the  United  SUtea. 

Made  in  two  gius:—10  quart  and  18 

quart.    If  your  Dealer  ean't  supply 

you,  write  ub  for  deatriptioe  liieratura 

and  prices,  giving  your  dealer's  name. 

PURITY  C»t  ton  DIM-  are  m«>« 'n  w>yjl«i« 

from  5  1-2  Id.  to  7  In.  dla?;  ',°' »lViS*^«r 

■trainers  or  flJtera.    Send  for  »  ttlal  onXer. 

Purity  Stamping  Company 

Dept   F  Batlle  Creek,  MkL. 

Worlds  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Cotton 
DlMcs  for  strainers  and  niters. 


^TTTl 


^4.  Holsteins  dom->OT 
'^inate  in  the  dairy  field 
for  many  reaaona.  They 
provide  reliable  profitsfor 
practical    farmers. 
Healthy  calvea.  growthy 
heifera,    profitable 
herda,  eaaily  kept.  Note] 
their  numbers  in  pros- 
perous dairy  regions. 

Writ,  Im  LUmttmf 
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"Extension  Service 


&' 


HOLSTEINI^FRIESIAN 


AttOCIATION     ff      AMtMCA 
230  (AST  OHIO  SnUCT.CMKAOaiU.* 


739/is  FREE  Book  te//s  houf 

other  Farmers  stopped 

G>nt<i5ioiis  Abortion 

Vallr  daieiilMS  caoMa  and  dlaaatmna  affaeta 
of  this  wtdaapraad  dlaaaM.  and  polnta  tha  way 
to  an  ca«ll7  admlnliUrad  traatnxnt  that  can- 
not Injur*  anlmala  and  la  rnar*nt**d  to  end  tha 
trooblaand  pr«T*nt  louof  cmlT««.Wrltatodar. 

ABORNO  LABORATORY 
32  Jaff  St.  Uncastar.Wte. 
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Send 
us  this 
information 
and  we  will 
give  you  the 


Let  usf ^ue  wiAyoii 


ftr  a  DelavalMUker 


U!U 


Make  a  sketch  showing  the 
arraiigenitnt  of  your  cow  barn 
and  send  it  along  with  the  in- 
formation requested  below.  You 
will  find  it  convenient  to  lay  a 
thin  sheet  of  paper  over  the 
ruled  space  below,  using  tho 
cross  lines  as  guides. 
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NOW  that  you  are  planning  your  work  for  the  coming  season  you  are 
looking  for  ways  and  means  of  increasing  your  profits,  by  cutting 
expenses  or  producing  more.  If  you  are  milking  10  or  more  cows  a  De  Laval 
Milker  will  help  you  do  both.  Plan  now  to  get  along  with  less  help  by  install- 

now  have.  Send  us  the  information  requested  below  and  we  will  gladly  send 
you,  without  obligating  you  in  any  way  and  free  of  charge,  plans  showing 
just  how  a  De  Laval  Milker  should  be  installed  in  your  barn,  and  approxi- 
mate prices.  Then  if  you  decide  it  would  be  cheaper  to  hire  a  De  Laval 
Milker  than  to  hire  extra  labor,  you  will  have  plans  which  will  insure  proper 
installation  and  satisfactory  work. 

AlM^nderliil  Money 
Maker  fsrDaiiyineii 


Answer 

these 
Questions 


Thousands  of  users  say  their  De  Laval  Milker  is  the  best 
investment  they  ever  made  and  that  they  wouldn't  part  with  it 
for  twice  its  cost;  many  go  so  far  as  to  say  they  would  sell  their 
cows  if  they  couldn't  have  one.  Your  only  regret  after  you  put  a 
De  Laval  Milker  to  work  will  be  that  you  didn't  get  one  sooner — 
and  the  longer  you  use  it  the  better  you  will  like  it. 

Conservatively  figured,  a  De  Laval  Milker  will  make  at  least 
$20.  per  cow  per  year  in  saving  time  and  increased  milk  which 
usually  comes  as  a  result  of  its  use  and  because  of  its  regular, 
stimulatuig  and  soothing  action.  A  De  Laval  Milker  usually 
makes  much  more  than  this,  frequently  saving  one  or  more  men. 

In  addition,  when  it  is  considered  that  cleaner  milk  can  he  pro- 
duced, that  the  drudgery  and  dislike  of  hand  milking  are  eli- 
minated, and  that  dairying  is  made  more  pleasant  for  owner,  son 
or  hired  man,  you  have  the  answer  why  so  many  people  are  in- 
stalling De  Laval  Milkers. 


Prices 

Reduced 

Owing  to  the  rapidly  increasing 
use  and  jmpularity  of  De  Laval 
Milkers,  savings  in  their  manu- 
facture have  been  made  which  make 
j)ossible  reduced  prices  for  1925. 
There  is  now  no  longer  a  good 
reason  why  any  owner  of  10  or  niore 
milch  cows  should  be  without  a 
De  Laval  Milker. 


You  Can^t  Get  De  Laval  Results 
Unless  You  Use  A  De  Laval  Milker 

It  is  possible  to  got  mechanical  milkers  for  less  than  the  first  cost 
of  a  De  Laval — but  you  can't  possibly  get  the  same  results.  There 
are  now  more  than  25,000  De  Laval  Milkers  in  use,  and 

— we  have  never  known  of  one  to  injure  a  cow; 

— the  action  of  the  De  Laval  is  so  pleasing  and  stimulating  that 
cows  almost  invariably  produce  more  milk; 

— the  De  Laval  is  practically  fool-proof  and  does  not  require  a 
skilled  operator; 

— it  not  only  milks  better  but  faster,  thus  saving  more  time; 

— it  is  easy  to  wash  and  keep  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

Therefore,  the  De  Laval  is  by  far  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 


Free 

De  Laval  Milker  Engineer- 
ing Service 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Dep't  M26 
165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

61  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco 

Gentlemen: 

Without  obligating  myself  in  any  way.  I  am  sending  you  the  following 
infonnation,  together  with  a  sketch  of  my  barn  plan,  with  the  understanding 
that  I  am  to  receive  a  drawing  showing  how  a  De  Laval  Milker  would  be 
installed  in  my  barn  and  the  approximate  cost. 

1 .  State  maximum  number  of  cows  to  be  milked 

2.  How  many  rows  of  stanchions  to  be  fitted  up? 

3.  How  many  cows  or  stanchions  in  each  row? 

4 .  How  long  is  each  row  of  stanchions? Feet 

5 .  How  far  between  the  rows  of  stanchions? Feet 

G.  Is  there  an  alley  from  side  to  side? In  center? On  end? 

7 .  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  running  a  pirx;  line  from  stanchion  row  to 

stanchion  row? In  center? ..At  end? 

8.  How  high  above  the  stanchion  row  will  it  have  to  be  placed? 

9.  Have  you  steel  stanchions? What  make? 

or  wooden  stanchions? 

10.  How  near  to  the  stanchions  in  feet  can  the  pump  be  placed? 

(Please  locate  on  sketch) 

1 1 .  Have  you  electric  power? If  so,  give  Voltage        Phase .  . .  Cycle . . . 

12 .  Have  you  a  motor? If  so,  state  H .  P Speed ....  Size  Pulley 

13.  Have  you  a  gas  engine?. .  .If  so,  state  H.  P — Speed. .  .Size  Pulley. .. 

14.  How  many  milker  units  will  you  require? 

(One  man  with  2  units  can  milk  and  strip  20-25  cows  per  hour.) 
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New  York 
165  Broadway 


Chicago 
29  E.  Madison  St. 


San  Francisco 
61  Beale  St. 


Name 

P.  O.  Address State. 


